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PREFACE 

At  the  Mobile  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu- 
cation, it  was  decided  that  one  of  the  1912  Yearbooks  of  the  Society 
should  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  actual  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  organiang  schools  for  industrial  education,  and  to  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  various  lines  of  experimentation  which  are  being  undertaken. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  many  notable  discussions  of  the 
social  and  theoretical  justification  for  industrial  education.  Perhaps 
the  best  known  of  these  discussions,  because  of  its  wide  circulation,  as 
well  as  its  thoroughness,  is  the  report  of  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Place  of 
Industries  in  Public  Education,  made  to  the  National  Education 
Association  in  1910.  In  spite  of  this  widespread  general  discussion, 
however,  there  are  many  educators  (who  are  not  specialists  in  industrial 
education)  who  are  not  aware  of  what  is  actually  being  done  to  solve 
the  problems  which  have  been  so  thoroughly  analyzed  in  print  Even 
among  the  leaders  in  industrial  education,  some  of  those  in  New  England 
are  not  informed  concerning  the  work  being  done  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  vice  versa;  and  many  are  totally  ignorant  of  what  is  bdng 
done  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Some  of  the  contributors  to  this  Yearbook^ 
who  are  firm  believers  in  the  special  plans  which  they  describe  and  have 
been  successfully  engaged  in  organizing,  have  expressed  their  surprise 
at  their  faQure  to  locate  other  examples  of  the  same  type  of  undertaking. 
Further  evidence  of  this  overplus  of  theorizing,  coupled  with  a  dearth 
of  concrete  evidence,  is  found  in  some  of  the  books  on  industrial  education 
which  exhibit  considerable  ignorance  of  real  experiments  while  they 
elaborate  at  length  on  purely  paper  schemes  for  industrial  education. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  adopted  at  Mobile,  the  Secretary  secured  the 
assistance  of  Professor  F.  M.  Leavitt,  of  the  department  of  Fine  and 
Industrial  Arts  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Professor  Leavitt  kindly 
classified  the  experiments  which  are  being  tried,  as  shown  in  the  Table 
of  Contaits,  suggested  as  many  examples  as  he  knew,  and  assisted  in 
securing  contributors.  Each  contributor  was  requested,  first,  to 
describe  in  some  detail  the  history,  organization,  and  results  of  the  par- 
ticular school  with  which  he  is  connected  as  the  best  example  of  the 
type;   second,  to  compare  it^with  other  schools  of  the  same  tyi^\  and 
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THE  TRADE  SCHOOL 

Neither  the  prevocational  school,  the  separate  industrial  school,  nor 
the  vocational  high  school  claims  to  teach  a  trade.  The  trade  school, 
generally  speaking,  does  not  claim  to  teach  an3rthing  else.  It  is  a ''  finish- 
ing" school  and  the  pupil  enters  it  only  when  he  has  determined  what 
occupation  he  desires  to  follow.  What  the  law  school  is  to  the  lawyer,  or 
the  normal  school  is  to  the  teacher,  the  trade  school  is  to  the  young  man 
or  woman  who  has  definitely  determined  to  fit  himself  or  herself  for 
some  chosen  industrial  position. 

Usually  the  only  reqtiirement  for  admission  is  an  age  requirement, 
generally  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
among  the  pupils  in  the  trade  school  great  variety  in  previous  schooling. 
In  the  trade  school  may  be  seen  high-school  graduates,  elementaiy- 
school  graduates,  and  those  who  have  not  passed  the  fifth  elementary 
grade. 

The  purpose  of  these  schools  is  alwa3rs  clearly  defined.  They  are 
intended  to  be  thoroughly ''  practical "  and  to  concentrate  on  the  develop- 
ment of  special  skill  and  speed  in  the  technique  of  a  specific  trade,  and  to 
give  considerable  actual  experience  in  shop  processes  and  shop  methods 
of  production. 

The  trade  school  is  not  articulated  in  any  important  way  with  the 
school  system,  for,  while  it  may  receive  pupils  from  prevocational  or 
separate  industrial  schools,  the  preparation  given  in  these  schools  is  not 
demanded  for  admission,  and  the  school  does  not  fit  its  pupils  for  some 
higher  institution,  but  seeks  to  prepare  them  for  a  particular  place  in  the 
industrial  world. 

THE  PART-TIME  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 

The  part-time  co-operative  plan  recognizes  the  fact  that  one  may  be 
educated  hy  his  work  as  well  as /or  his  work;  it  further  recognizes  that 
the  desirable  combination  of  work  and  study  which  was  formerly  possible 
for  laige  numbers  of  children  and  youths  is  today  well-nigh  impossible 
without  a  carefully  planned  scheme  of  co-operation  between  the  em- 
ployers and  the  schools.  The  plan  further  recognizes  that  there  is 
nothing  more  unfortunate  in  our  social  order  than  the  necessity  which 
confronts  so  many  children  of  choosing  between  all  school  and  all  work 
at  an  early  age. 
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The  plan  contemplates  an  arrangement  of  school  program  and  shop 
employment  whereby  the  pupil  gains  practical  shop  esqpeneact  by 
working  for  an  employer,  and  systematic  instruction  in  the  science  and 
art  of  the  industry  in  the  courses  offered  in  the  school.  The  pupils  work 
in  the  school  and  in  the  shop  during  alternate  and  equal  periods,  usually 
weekly,  and  receive  wages  from  their  employers  while  in  the  shop. 

While  the  plan  is  capable  of  wide  implication,  it  should  be  noted  that 
it  cannot  take  the  place  of,  or  in  any  way  render  mmecessary,  the  other 
types  of  vocational  schools  included  in  this  study,  since  the  opportunities 
offered  by  it  are  limited  to  the  number  of  co-operating  employers  and  shop 
positions  which  the  school  authorities  can  secure.  In  some  instances 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  pupfls  who  apply  for  such  opportimities 
can  be  received.  It  is  obvious  that  the  public  school  must  be  more 
inclusive  in  its  program. 

THE  CONTINUATIOM  SCHOOL 

The  continuation  school  also  depends  upon  co-operation  between  the 
employer  and  the  school.  A  minimum  amount  of  time,  however,  is 
devoted  to  the  school  work,  generally  from  four  to  eight  hours  a  week. 

The  co-<^)erative  schook  organized  on  the  half-time  basis  are  planned 
for  those  who  are  still  in  the  school  system  but  who  are  feeling  the 
pressure  of  economic  conditions,  or  the  urge  of  real  life.  The  continua- 
tion school,  on  the  other  hand,  is  planned  for  those  outside  of  the  system, 
and  already  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 

Pupils  who  have  severed  their  connection  with  the  schools  without 
completing  even  the  work  of  the  elementary  grades  are  induced  to  spend 
from  four  to  eight  hours  a  week  in  school,  either  continuing  the  regular 
grade  work,  or  studying  some  phase  of  the  vocational  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  The  first  schools  of  this  type  in  the  United  States 
were  held  in  the  evening,  but  recently  school  authorities  have  endeavored 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  employers,  and  to  provide  for  such  instruc- 
tion within  the  limits  of  the  working  day.  In  two  states  laws  have  been 
enacted  which,  under  certain  conditions,  require  the  employers  to  permit 
children  in  their  employ,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years,  to  attend  such  schools  without  loss  of  pay. 

These  schools  are  more  inclusive  than  the  half-time  co-operative 
schools,  since  provision  can  readily  be  made  for  all  who  desire  or  may  be 
required  to  take  the  instruction  provided. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Vocational  guidance  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  vocational  education, 
and  the  ultimate  success  of  either  one  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the 
school  S3rstem  to  furnish  some  measure  of  the  other. 

When  the  ideal  of  the  school  was  to  furnish  an  identical  education  for 
all  children  there  was  no  need  for  guidance  within  the  school,  and  there 
was  little  or  no  information  within  the  school  organization  to  insure  the 
giving  of  intelligent  advice  regarding  the  major  portion  of  the  vocational 
field.  Such  advice  as  was  given  was  generally  confined  to  those  who 
were  fitting  for  professional  Ufe. 

But  with  the  widening  of  the  educational  horizon,  and  the  broadening 
of  the  school's  sympathy  and  interest,  and  especially  with  the  wide 
opportunity  for  differentiation  of  purpose  and  method  to  be  found 
in  the  schools,  the  absolute  need  for  intelligent  direction  within  the 
school,  and  for  wise  council  and  immediate  assistance  on  entering  upon 
vocational  work,  becomes  apparent. 

Vocational  guidance,  therefore,  may  concern  itself  with  the  choice  of 
schools  and  curricula  within  the  school  system,  with  the  minimizing  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  the  transition  from  school  to  work, 
or  with  the  council  and  advice  so  frequently  needed  after  the  young 
worker  has  actually  entered  upon  his  work  to  keep  him  steadfast  in  his 
efforts  and  to  induce  him  to  continue,  wherever  necessary,  some  line  of 
related  study  or  practice. 


n,    PREVOCATTONAL  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN  THE 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 


GEORGE  A.  MIRICK 
Acting  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


X.  Introduction  6.  Newark 

3.  Indianapolis  7.  Lists  of  Activities 

3.  Boston:   North  Bennett  St.  Indus-      8.  Points  of  Agreement  and  Di£ference, 

trial  School  Cost 

4.  Cleveland  9.  General  Principles 

5.  St.  Paul  xo.  Conclusion 

INTRODUCTION 

The  general  content  and  method  of  this  report  was  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  .  He 
specified  that  it  should  be  an  ''account  of  what  has  actually  been  accom- 
plished" in  prevocational  industrial  training  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades — ^that  this  accomplishment  should  be  shown  (a)  by  "a  history 
descriptive  of  the  organization,  work,  and  results"  in  Indianapolis; 
(b)  ''by  comparing  the  work  of  the  Indianapolis  schools  with  that  of 
Boston  (North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School) ,  Cleveland,  St.  Paul, 
and  Newark,  N.J.";  (c)  "by  an  interpretation  of  the  type  in  terms  of  a 
statement  of  the  way  in  which  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  educational 
situation." 

INDIANAPOLIS 

A  more  extended  report  than  can  be  made  here  may  be  found  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Association^ 
May,  1911. 

Briefly,  this  progra!m  was  started  by  Dr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  then  super- 
intendent of  schools,  in  the  department  of  one  school.  (In  IndianapoUs 
all  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  organized  on  the  department  plan.) 
This  program  was  started  as  an  experiment  to  determine  if  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  a  body  of  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  boys  and  girls,  made 
up  largely  of  the  non-book-minded,  could  be  more  fidly  met  by  a  course 
of  school  work  consisting  of  activities  fundamental  in  the  industries  for 
one-third  to  one-hsilf  of  the  school  time  and  of  book-study  for  the  balance 
of  the  time.    The  activities  and  the  book  were  to  be  so  related  that  the 
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one  should  support  and  vitalize  the  other,  but  in  a  way  to  retain  all  the 
values  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  inhere  in  the  inherited 
book  curriculum. 

Character. — ^This  '' semi-industrial"  course  of  study  is,  and  is  not, 
"vocational." 

It  is  not  vocational,  in  that  no  effort  is  made  to  have  the  pupils  choose 
a  specific  line  of  work  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  going  into  that  as  a 
business  after  they  leave  school.  All  the  boys  follow  the  same  coiurse 
of  industrial  work  and  all  the  girls  the  same  course  of  industrial  work. 
Boys  and  girls  redte  in  separate  classes  except  in  the  subjects  that  do 
not  relate  to  the  "activities."  The  purpose  is  to  make  the  industrial 
work  broad  in  its  scope,  but  to  carry  each  activity  far  enough  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  sufficient  skill  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  worker.  On  completing  this  course  the  pupils  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity that  the  graduates  of  other  grammar  schools  have  of  entering 
either  of  the  two  high  schools. 

This  course,  while  not  vocational  in  the  sense  that  it  involves  an 
early  choice  of  a  life-work,  is  vocational  in  at  least  three  senses: 

1.  It  is  vocational  in  the  sense  that  the  methods  of  work  followed 
in  the  various  industrial  activities  are  those  followed  in  up-to-date 
industrial  concerns,  and  the  tools  used  are  those  used  today  in  these 
industries.  The  mechanical  habits  and  the  industrial  points  of  view 
would,  it  is  assumed,  "carry  over"  into  similar  occupations  outside 
the  school. 

2.  It  is  vocational  in  the  sense  that  the  commercial  standard  of 
quality  in  the  product  is  made  the  school  standard  of  quality.  This 
standard,  however,  is  kept  in  a  subordinate  place,  as  the  product  in 
school  is  an  educational  means,  not  a  money-making  end. 

3.  The  semi-industrial  course  is  vocational  in  the  sense  that  through 
it  the  pupils  gain  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  various 
occupations  and  learn  something  of  the  possibilities  and  of  the  outcome 
of  these  occupations.  They  should  become  more  intelligent  in  their 
final  choice  of  an  occupation.  A  part  of  the  time  devoted  to  industrial 
work  is  given  up  to  repau:  work  and  to  making  things  used  in  the  schools. 
Several  hundred  dollars  a  year  are  saved  to  the  school  funds  in  this 
way.  A  part  of  the  time  is  given  to  making  things  for  personal  use  or  for 
sale.  The  making  of  these  things  is  not  an  "extra"  but  is  made  a  part 
of  each  line  of  work. 
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Motives. — ^The  new  plan  of  study  not  only  involved  industrial  activi- 
ties to  meet  the  tastes  and  aptitudes  and  possible  later  economic  needs 
of  pupils,  but  it  involved  also  a  more  varied  appeal  to  interests  and  fur- 
nished a  greater  variety  of  motives.  Any  interest  or  motive  that  will 
keep  a  boy  or  girl  hard  at  work  is  considered  legitimate. 

Teachers. — ^The  teacher  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  semi- 
industrial  school  problem.  The  school  training  of  a  majority  of  teachers 
unfits  them*  to  deal  with  a  course  of  work  based  on  practical  application 
and  with  an  educational  process  in  which  the  pupil's  point  of  view,  tastes, 
aptitudes,  and  capacities  are  to  take  precedence  over  her  own.  The 
shopmen,  the  sewing-teachers,  and  the  cooking-teachers  have  all  had 
some  work  in  the  "trades,"  but  not  as  much  as  is  desirable.  The 
academic  teachers  are  all  conscious  of  the  need  of  relating  the  book  to 
the  activity,  and  some  progress  is  being  made.  Some  teachers  have  con- 
fessed an  inability  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  program  and  they 
have  been  replaced  by  others.  On  the  other  hand,  this  new  work  has 
appealed  strongly  to  some  teachers.  It  has  opened  up  a  new  field  of 
usefulness  to  them,  and  they  have  been  glad  to  take  siunmer  courses 
in  order  more  adequately  to  fit  themselves  to  take  up  this  work. 

Inasmuch  as  the  central  idea  of  this  semi-industrial  program  is  that 
the  ''activities"  are  an  inherent  part  of  the  course  and  not  an  "extra," 
it  follows  that  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  "activities"  and  the  teachers 
in  charge  of  the  books  shall  form  one  body.  It  also  follows  that  not  as 
many  book  teachers  are  needed.  This  year  one  "book"  teacher  has 
been  dispensed  with  in  each  department  by  giving  to  one  teacher, 
specially  trained  in  each  subject,  the  sewing  and  girls'  artwork.  This 
teacher  b  also  competent  to  teach  one  or  more  other  subjects.  It  would  be 
an  ideal  arrangement  to  have  the  teacher  of  English  also  teach  the  printing. 
However,  no  EngUsh  teacher  has  had  practical  printing  experience. 

Pupils. — ^Almost  exclusively,  the  pupils  are  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  The  course  is  not  optional  in  the  schools  in  which  it  has 
been  placed.  No  pupils  have  asked  for  transfer  to  buildings  where  the 
''book''  courses  prevail.  One  school  is  so  situated  that  it  can  receive 
pupils  from  other  buildings.  From  five  to  fifteen  such  boys  are  received 
each  term.    So  far  the  girls  have  preferred  to  stay  at  the  home  school. 

A  few  overaged  boys  from  the  sixth  grade  have  been  advanced 
to  the  seventh-grade  semi-industrial  work.  They  are  able  to  maintain 
their  advanced  standing. 
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Curriculum. — 

SEMI-INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS 

Sevents  and  Eighth  Yeass 

The  following  general  program  is  supplemented  by  a  more  definite  state- 
ment regarding  the  different  subjects. 

I.     THEORY 

Subject 
Knglifth 

1.  Composition  (dictation) 

2.  Reading 

3.  Spelling 

Word-study 

4.  Grammar 

Mathematics 

Geography,  history,  civics 

Hygiene 

Penmanship 

Music . . . . , 


Number  of  Mbmtet 

Baecdtet  per  Week       per  Wedc 

240 


? 

4 

3 

I 

? 


120 
30 


60 


n.  PRACTICE 

(A)  Boys 

1.  Shop 

(a)  Benchwork;  {h)  mechanical  drawing 
and  designing  (90  minutes) 

2.  Printing 

3.^Iron-work 

(B)  Girls 

I.  Home  economics 

(a)  Cooking;  {b)  housekeeping;  (c)  sew- 
ing; {d)  cleaning  and  dyeing  of  textiles; 
(«)  weaving;  (/)  mechanical  drawing 
and  designing  (90  minutes) 

m.  STUDY,  ETC. 

Study 

Opening  exercises 

Physical  exercises 

iCecesses 


540 
490 


490 


zo 

300 

5 

SO 

3 

45 

5 

75 

46s 

Total  minutes  in  week 


1,500 
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Notes  on  the  Theory  Part  of  the  Semi-Industsial  Program 

ENGLISH 

1.  The  time  allotted  to  English  may  be  divided  so  as  to  meet  local  needs. 

2.  Some  reading  should  be  done  in  connection  with  the  industrial  work^ 
during  the  reading  periods,  in  "Shop"  and  "Home  Economic"  time,  and  at 
home.  Books  should  be  read  and  discussed  which  throw  light  on  the  general 
industrial  problem,  which  give  information  on  the  various  available  occupa- 
tions, and  which  deal  with  specific  materials  used  by  the  pupils. 

3.  The  words  for  spelling  should  be  not  far  in  advance  of  the  inmiediate 
needs  of  the  pupils. 

4.  Grammar  should  be  continued  from  the  sixth  grade  incidental  to 
composition.    Special  lessons  should  be  given  only  as  needed. 

mathematics 

1.  The  course  of  study  laid  down  for  the  regular  schoob  will  be  followed. 
The  material  for  examples  will,  however,  be  drawn  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
work  actually  going  on  in  the  shop,  sewing-room,  and  kitchen. 

2.  Shop  records  for  labor  time,  quantity  and  cost  of  material,  etc.,  will  be 
kept  under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teachers. 

3.  Bookkeeping  will  be  taught  to  the  extent  that  it  is  actually  needed  in 
the  conduct  of  the  shop,  sewing-room,  and  kitchen. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 

Without  neglecting  the  course  of  study  laid  down  for  the  regular  schools, 
the  geogn^hy  and  history  of  industrial  and  commercial  activities  should  be 
emphasized  in  the  general  reading  and  in  the  periods  devoted  to  these  subjects. 

PENMANSHIP 

Classes  should  be  organized  for  those  who  need  this  work. 

ACCESSORY 

An  excursion  should  be  taken  by  each  pupil  at  least  once  each  term  to  a 
place  where  a  phase  of  the  world's  work  may  be  observed. 
Pictures  and  lantern  slides  should  be  used  for  illustrations. 

To  interrelate  the  book  and  the  activity  is  not  easy.  Some  progress 
is  being  made.  At  present  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  art,  domestic 
science,  and  manual  training  are  at  work  upon  plans  that  promise  well. 

Guidance, — A  graduate  of  one  of  the  semi-industrial  schools  has  the 
same  opportunity  as  the  graduates  of  other  schools  have  of  entering 
the  high  schools,  either  the  Technical  or  the  English-Latin.  More 
guidance  should  be  given  all  grammar-school  graduates  in  their  selection 
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of  high-school  courses  than  is  at  present  given  in  Indianapolis,  and  more 
assistance  should  be  given  in  entering  industrial  life.  This  field  of  choice 
the  coming  term,  for  the  graduates  of  these  semi-industrial  schools, 
will  be  limited  in  a  conference  between  the  principals  of  the  high  schools 
and  the  principals  of  the  grammar  schools. 

Results. — I.  The  plan  being  tried  this  year  of  giving  advanced  work 
to  graduates  of  these  semi-industrial  schools  at  the  home  school  is  not 
proving  a  success.  The  classes  returning  for  this  work  have  in  general 
been  too  small  for  economical  handling,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the 
elementary-school  equipment  has  not  met  their  needs.  This  ''post- 
graduate" work  will  be  discontinued  at  the  dose  of  this  term.  A 
special  school  is  needed,  if  high-school  work  is  to  be  done  in  a  satisfactory 
and  economical  manner. 

2.  Without  exception  the  boys  and  the  boys'  parents  accept  this 
modified  school  work  with  enthusiasm.  In  general,  the  girls  and  their 
parents  are  glad  to  have  a  more  practical  turn  given  to  the  school  work. 
There  has  been,  however,  now  and  then,  on  the  part  of  one  or  more 
girls  and  their  mothers,  objection  to  "so  much  sewing  and  dish-washing." 
In  most  cases  the  trouble  has  been  found  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  work 
at  these  points  was  not  really  on  a  practical,  worth-while  basis.  By 
placing  the  work  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  had  had  more  real "  trade" 
experience  the  objection  has  disappeared.  However,  there  may  be  here 
a  real  problem  that  should  be  recognized. 

3.  Experience  so  far  confirms  the  suspicion  held  by  many  that  for 
many  of  the  bo3rs  and  girls  five  hours  a  day  spent  on  the  study  of  the 
abstractions  and  the  generalizations  of  knowledge  is  partly  misspent. 
It  appears  to  be  generally  true  that  classes  and  individuals  are  taking  a 
higher  rank  in  their  book  studies,  as  indicated  by  marks,  and  are  showing 
a  bett^  understanding  of  these  studies  than  they  have  formerly  done. 
This  phase  of  the  matter  resolves  itself  into  the  question,  ''How  much 
time  can  a  child  spend  efficiently  on  the  study  of  books  alone  ?  " 

4.  The  question  just  proposed  must  be  carried  from  the  "semi- 
industrial"  school  to  the  "regular"  school.  It  is  a  sequence,  perhaps, 
rather  than  a  result  that  the  supervising  principal  and  the  parents  in  two 
of  the  "best "sections  of  the  dty  are  taking  up  the  study  of  the  semi- 
industrial  program,  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  or  not  it  is 
not  in  essence  a  more  educational  and  more  cultural  program  for  all 
children.    One  of  the  schools  in  a  similarly  favorable  district  is  introdu- 
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dng  some  handwork  in  weaving  and  pottery  by  request  and  partly  at 
the  expense  of  the  ''Parents'  Club."  The  teaching  is  done  by  the 
r^ular  teachers  in  school  time. 

Equipment, — ^It  was  early  discovered  that  each  "activity"  must  have 
its  proper  place  in  which  its  peculiar  "atmosphere"  could  be  created. 
For  the  boys  there  must  be  a  wood-working  room — ^with  a  place  for 
staining  and  a  place  for  machines;  a  room  for  the  printing,  and  if  metal- 
work  were  done,  a  special  room  for  it  with  machines  and  a  forge.  For 
girls  there  are  needed  a  kitchen,  butler's  pantry,  and  dining-room  (en  suite 
if  possible),  a  laimdry,  a  sewing-room  with  sewing-machines. 

Machinery. — The  introduction  of  machinery  has  been  forced  in  the 
development  of  the  plan  of  work.  It  has  been  found  that  both  boys  and 
girls  are  capable  of  using  machines  much  earlier  than  it  was  suspected 
by  some  and  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  far  the  educational  needs  of  the 
children  will  push  development  in  this  direction. 

BOSTON 

North  BenneU  Street  Industrial  School. — ^This  is  a  private  enterprise, 
conducted  "for  educational  and  social  improvement  and  for  research 
and  experiment  in  educational  and  social  methods." 

Full  information  may  be  found  in  the  Annual  Reports  for  1909, 1910, 
191 1.  These  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  application.  They  are  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion.   This  report  is  made  up  largely  of  extracts  from  these  Reports. 

Purpose. — ^The  school  is  working  to  better  the  life  of  all  members  of 
the  neighborhood.    For  children  of  compulsory  school  age  it  is  trying: 

1.  To  illustrate  a  possible  modification  of  the  upper  grammar-school  course 
which  wUl  be  especially  adapted  to  pupils  who  will  leave  school  early  to  enter 
industrial  pursuits. 

2.  To  develop  within  the  public  school  an  increasingly  vital  form  of  manual 
training  in  several  materials,  sympathetically  adapted  to  meet  the  fundamental 
instincts  and  interests  of  those  to  whom  it  applies,  and  so  correlated  with 
academic  subjects  as  to  cause  these  to  function  more  certainly  as  elements  in  a 
liberal  education. 

3.  To  provide,  after  school  hours,  supplementary  industrial  work  for  mem- 
bers of  public-school  classes,  and  also  such  handwork  as  is  adapted  to  children 
of  school  age  or  under  who  have  no  other  opportunity  for  this  training. 

4.  To  develop  spontaneous  and  wholesome  recreational  life  through  folk- 
dandng,  music,  and  supervised  play. 
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¥0tmialian. — ^Tliis  ofgairization  was  founded  m  1880  and  tlicrefare 
Itts  been  far  thirty  3rean  a  pioneer  in  the  lines  of  edncatiooal  work 


Rd^ii^mwMtMicschoob. — ^By  arrangement  with  the  Boston  Scfaocd 
Soard  sz^-five  pupils,  boys  and  giris,  have  been  transferred  from  a 
near^  poMic  sdbool  to  this  school  Ux  the  last  two  years  of  thdr 
gnunmar-scho^^  work. 

Plans  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Siqxrintendents  of 
the  City  of  Boston*  Pupils  have  been  selected  by  the  masters  of  the 
respective  grammar  schools  in  consultation  with  the  director  of  the 
Nctfth  Besmett  Street  Industrial  School  and  the  parents  of  the  piqxls. 
WMIe  it  win  be  possible  for  these  pupils  to  continue  their  education  by 
taking  a  hi^i-school  course  if  they  desire,  the  aim  has  been  to  select 
those  who  must  go  into  industry  early  and  so  espcazSiy  need  this  train- 
ing. A  special  certificate  will  be  issued  to  those  who  satisfactorily 
comi^ete  two  yean'  work.  The  North  Bennett  Street  Industrial 
SAoA  bears  all  expense  of  the  experiment  with  the  exception  of  funiiture 
for  the  boys'  dassroom,  and  such  of  the  textbooks  in  use  in  the  dty 
schoob  as  are  suitable  for  these  classes. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY— BOYS 
First  Year  Second  Year 


Shatwark—  Shopwork— 

Wood — benchwork 6  Wood-turning,    benchwork, 

Printing 2  and  metal-work 6 

Practical  mathematics 3}  Printing 2 

Knglish  literature  and  com-  Practical  mathematics  and 

position. 6  business  forms 3 

Geography  and  history 3}  Eng^h  literature  and  com- 

Drawing,  freehand  and  me-  position 2 

chanical i\  Geography,  history,  and 

Hygiene  and  personal  habits.        \  civics 3 

Drawing,  mechanical 2 

Hygiene i 

Total 22}  Total 22^ 

Fifteen  minutes  daily  allowed  for  recess  and  fifteen  for  general  exer- 
cises complete  the  schedule  on  the  basis  of  a  five-hour  day. 

"The  industrial  work  consists  of  shopwork  and  printing.  The 
most  of  the  members  of  the  class  had  not  had  woodwork  when  they 
entered,  so  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  deviate  greatly  from  the 
usual  forms  of  manual  training.    In  addition  to  this,  the  pupils  have  done 
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pieces  of  repair-work  about  the  building  with  one  of  their  own  number 
acting  as  foreman.  It  is  the  foreman's  duty  to  keep  account  of  each  boy's 
time  and  the  amount  of  material  used,  and  to  present  at  each  session 
all  data  necessary  for  academic  study.  He  also  makes  an  estimate  of 
each  boy^s  ability  and  prepares  a  written  criticism  of  his  work.  It  is 
evident  that  no  suitable  textbooks  or  courses  of  study  are  available  and 
that  all  the  instruction  involves  original  work  and  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

"Arithmetic  and  drawing  are  developed  in  dose  correlation  with 
shopwork.  Much  of  the  reading  is  selected  from  Current  Events. 
The  language-work,  oral  and  written,  is  a  discussion  of  current  events, 
descriptions  of  shop  processes,  business  letters,  so  that  accuracy  of 
speech  will  be  appreciated.  Lessons  are  given  in  spelling  from  lists 
of  words  occurring  in  the  day's  work.  Geography  is  developed  naturally 
from  the  shopwork  to  materials  in  use,  the  sources  of  the  materiab, 
means  of  transportation,  and  thence  to  the  principal  industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  steamboat  Unes  and  export  trade  from  Boston.  This, 
again,  leads  to  the  study  of  other  countries,  and  questions  of  history  and 
politics.  The  pupils  are  led  out  by  observation  of  their  own  environ- 
ment through  the  greater  complexities  of  the  industrial  world,  and  made 
to  fed  that  school  work  is  a  part  of  life. 

"Outlines  of  lessons,  specimens  of  work,  lists  of  materials,  etc.,  are 
kept  on  file,  and  copies  are  furnished  on  request.  As  practically  none  of 
the  school  systems  that  are  attempting  this  form  of-  instruction  have 
made  their  material  available,  there  has  already  been  a  considerable 
demand  made  upon  us." 

COURSE  OF  STUDY— GIRLS 


First  Yeak 

Hbazi 

Sewing,  hand  and  machine, 
simple  garment  making,  study 

of  materials 6 

Cooking  and  housekeeping 3 

Design i 

Arithmetic 6 

Geography  and  history 3 

Literature,   composition,    and 

spelling 4} 

Gymnastics  and  hygiene i 


Second  Year 

Hoan 

Sewing,   hand    and  machine, 
simple  garment  making,  and 

embroidery 6 

Cooking  and  housekeeping. ...  3 

Design i 

Arithmetic 4 

Business  conditions  and 

methods ij 

Civics i| 

Literature  and  composition ...  4I 

Gjonnastics  and  hygiene i 


Total. 


22^ 


Total 22J 


FsT,eea  Tnnnrt*^ 


T^gstt  ^aawrf,  ike  30er  znr.tfc  i.'.i;iiifm  s^oc^  -it 
seKkii  n^'.ci  -i  cjl  t.^  zz  m.  and  ZTan  r:  ic  t^  z.^c  FJk.  w-^-. 

Hie  yinr^jz  course  s  ^'^.i^m^ff  i^  sect  rhe  'iri;[Bff'""arr  Beeds  of  die 
^  as  t2;(e  work  cc  tfie  jear  s  carriied  zbjl  Prst.  <uiik>^g-<if5ir<m»s 
tovds,  br^u^cn;  tira  TTTrrtTjimnrTTr^,  scrrvajscs.  dresses,  csrtains  for 
the  sctyJ.  asii  step  acruH  5cr  tie  bc^t^  Tie  pcpijs  ds  their  own 
piajuun^  aiv!  ^"-v>y  S:ae  sczpte  ^JraT'  :::g  s  ckoe  that  popfls  may 
better  ixn/ieFstaz>i  how  to  3se  tbe  parreriK  tbey  bey. 

The  ^:::iXA  fzrzfan  their  ow:i  rrarffiiX  snectz:^  aad  baying  after 
sr>me  ^itudy  of  what  is  good  a2:d  rriariie.  Each  pcpC  keeps  an  aaxwnt 
of  the  aixy>cst  of  materiaL  cost. and  tizse  leqiJied  for  each  garmcnt,and 
marks  each  ficished  artkic,  -ExceCcct,''  -Good,''  or  *-Fair,"  as  she 
thinks  it  deserves- 

In  cotAmz^  rtdpts  far  Camihr  amocnts  are  used,  and  the  pupik  are 


marketing  as  possible. 


with  reference  to  nutriment  and  cost,  as  nefl  as  correct  saving,  is  a 
valuable  part  of  the  work.  The  care  of  the  house,  with  e^xdal  lessons 
in  cleaning  various  materials,  is  also  given  a  prominent  place  in  the 

coume. 

The  method  of  teaching  has  been  m  all  subjects  that  of  development, 
with  direct  an>lication  to  the  industrial  work  and  to  everyday  pioWens. 
Arithmetic  has  been  correlated  with  wage-earmng  under  different  con- 
ditions,  calculating  amounts  and  costs  of  materials,  housdiold  and 
personal  accounts  and  receipts,  carpetmg,  papering,  etc.  History  has 
dealt  with  the  development  and  growth  of  industry  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  country,  while  geography  has  been  the  study  of  the  raw 
materials  that  are  necessary  to  men  in  the  form  of  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing.  English  has  probably  been  most  closely  related,  as  it  has  beea 
used  for  expression  of  all  the  other  subjects  in  forms  of  letters  of  aU  kinds, 
descriptions  of  excursions,  and  criticisms  on  work  of  all  kinds. 

Much  interesting  work  has  been  done  in  making  out  costs  of  outfits 
in  clothing  for  one  year  on  the  basis  of  a  working-wage  of  $6.00  per 
week.  Below  is  an  uncorrected  estimate.  The  girl  aUows  $3.00  to 
her  family;  $1 .  50  for  carfares  and  lunches,  leaving  $1 .  50  per  week  for 
dothing,  which  amounts  to  $75 .00  per  year. 
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OUTFIT  AS  PLANNED  BY  ONE  OF  THE  GIRLS  WITHOUT 

CORRECTIONS 

WINTER  OUTFIT 

I  winter  coat $io.  oo 

1  hat  for  work 3 .  oo 

2  prs.  of  shoes 4. 00 

3  homemade  shirtwaists  $0. 50  each i .  50 

2  sets  of  underwear,  $1 .00  set 2.00 

I  pr.  of  corsets * i .  00 

3  homemade  corset  covers  |o.  25  each .75 

4  prs.  of  stockings  |o.  20  each .80 

1  black  petticoat .75 

2  white  petticoats 4. 00 

I  pr.  of  rubbers .50 

I  umbrella i .  00 

1  pr.  of  gloves i .  00 

2  flannel  petticoats .58 

I  black  outside  skirt 3 .  50 

I  doz.  handkerchiefs .70 

Total $35.08 


SUlOfEK  OUTFIT 

2  sets  of  underwear $  2. 00 

2  combination  suits i .  50 

I  black  petticoat .75 

1  white  petticoat 2 .  00 

2  corset  covers  $0. 39  each .78 

I  imderskirt .50 

I  siunmer  dress 3 .  00 

I  pr.  of  shoes 2 .  00 

3  pr.  of  stockings  |o.  20  each o.  60 

I  pr.  corsets i .  00 

I  hat 3 .  00 

I  spring  suit 10.00 

3  homemade  shirtwaists i .  50 

I  pr.  of  gloves i .  00 

Total $29.63 
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ODDS  AMD  ENDS 

2  yds.  of  ribbon $  o.  50 

2  pkgs.  of  hairpins o.  25 

4  neckties,  So. 25  each i.oo 

Fancy  pins o.  50 

4  stiff  collars,  2  for  |o.  25 o.  50 

Set  of  combs 1 .00 

3  homemade  jabots 0.30 

Total $  4  •  05 

S68.76 
75. «> 


For  pleasure $6.24 


CLEVELAND 

A  report  upon  the  Elementary  Industrial  School  was  issued  by 
Superintendent  Elson  in  1910.  A  rather  full  report  upon  the  history, 
purpose,  and  work  of  this  same  school  by  Professor  Frank  M.  Leavitt 
may  be  found  in  the  September  number,  1911,  of  the  new  magazine, 
VocoHimal  Education. 

Purpose.— The  school  was  opened  in  September,  1909.  It  received 
bo3rs  and  girls  from  any  school  in  the  dty  recommended  by  the  teachers 
and  principals.  They  have  been  largely  the  "failures"  in  the  regular 
schools.  There  are  at  present  about  fifty  girls  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  boys  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grades.  The  equipment 
for  girls'  work  has  not  been  as  fully  supplied  as  that  for  boys'  work. 
The  purpose  has  been  to  provide  a  modified  plan  of  general  education 
rather  than  of  industrial  training. 

Teachers. — Shop  or  trade  experience  has  not  been  required  of  teachers. 
They  are  men  for  shopwork  and  women  for  girls'  activities  and  for  all 
academic  studies,  selected  from  the  manual-training  corps  and  from 
the  regular  teaching  force  because  of  special  interest  in  and  aptitude  for 
the  peculiar  work  of  this  school. 
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Cunicidum — 

FlssT  Yeak,  Boys 

DRAWING 

Simple  working  drawing — 

Freehand  Sketching — ^Representation  of  simple  objects,  graphically  and 
in  view-drawing. 

Working  Drawings — ^Simple  objects  illiistrating  necessity  for  and  arrange- 
ment of  views.  Conventions  of  lines,  dimensions,  sections,  etc.  Drawing  to 
scale.  Application  in  working  drawings  for  the  shop.  Subject  related  clc^y 
to  industry  by  using  much  illustration  material,  drawings,  blue-prints,  etc.,  and 
by  visits  to  shops  and  drafting  rooms. 

Practical  ouUook — 

Work  as  mechanical  or  architectural  draftsmen. 

Simple  lettering — 

Plain  letters  and  figures  used  in  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing. 
Application  in  connection  with  working  drawings  and  sketches  in  the  shop. 

Composition  in  lettering — 

Types  of  letters  used  in  reference  to  artistic  effect  in  spacing  and  in  relation 
to  margins  and  space  to  be  filled.  Tail  pieces,  line  finishings,  initials,  illumi- 
nating, monograms. 

Practical  outlook — 

Sign,  bulletin,  and  placard  painting  as  a  trade. 

Design — 

For  the  development  of  the  sense  of  outline,  line,  form,  and  proportion. 
Application  in  wood-  and  metal-work. 

Simple  metal-work — 

Design  applied  in  simple  objects  in  copper,  brass,  and  other  soft  metals, 
particularly  fittings  for  wood  workbox  comers,  hinges,  escutcheons,  catches, 
drawer  and  door  bolts,  plates,  surface  decorations,  etc. 

wooDWOss: 
Prdimmary  proUems — 

Problems  presenting  systematic  use  of  tools  and  general  principles  of  con- 
struction, involved  in  simple  projects  of  use  and  beauty,  applying  art  prin- 
ciples of  form  and  color,  and  correlating  with  metal-work,  mechanical  and 
free-hand  drawing. 

Commercial  problems — 

Problems  of  commercial  value,  such  as  appliances  for  school  gardens, 
window  boxes,  bulletin  boards,  and  frames  for  schoolrooms,  etc.,  otherwise 
made  at  the  repair-shop. 


hm/Mj^vA 


FnesT  Yejuk,  Gais 
A 


The  tfaoung  of  popOs  in  the  scb}Btts  wiiidi  pcrtam  to  life  m  the 

Cookery — 

OttAmg  of  typci  of  vegrtabirs,  cereals,  the  vanoos  cuts  of  meat,  floor 
intxtur«a,  insUuctioa  in  the  principles  midcxiying  the  wcA,  pvepaxatioii  and 
fervinf  of  meak,  practice  in  writing  menus,  care  of  the  kitchen  and  dining- 
foom^ 

SamMum — 

Plumbing,  cleaning  of  traps,  care  of  the  sink,  refrigentor,  and  bathroom. 

Lamidfy— 

Washing  of  dishtoweb  and  taUe  linen. 

Sewm% — 

Care  and  use  of  machines.  Making  of  unifonn  for  hoosdiold  sdcucc, 
lewing'bag,  mending,  hemming  table  linen,  OMset  cover,  shirtwaist  suit. 

ArP-- 

Designs  for  Uble  linen,  wafl  paper,  rugs,  draperies,  dishes,  beauty  in  form 
of  dishes  and  cooking  utensils  and  fitness  for  use,  lettering,  title-pages  of  note- 
books, illustrations  for  notebooks,  suitable  pictures  for  the  home. 

Lettering  for  marking  articles  made  in  sewing,  textile  designs,  fitness  of 
articles  for  their  use,  suitable  designs  for  embroidery,  pictures  of  beautiful 
costumes. 

Household  accounts — 

Cost  of  food  in  the  lessons,  cost  of  meals  which  are  prepared,  cost  per 
capita  per  day,  cost  of  furnishings,  textiles,  clothing. 
Museum — 

Textiles  and  materials  from  which  they  are  made,  pictures  of  looms, 
spinning  wheels. 
Class  visits — 

Markets,  stores,  factories,  and  shops. 
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Correlation — 

All  of  the  work  is  correlated  with  English,  geography,  history,  and  mathe- 
matics, in  both  first  and  second  years. 


Second  Year,  Boys 

FIRST  TERM 

Work  as  outlined  for  the  first  year  continued. 

SECOND  AND  THDU>  TERICS 

Full  time  for  industrial  work  (about  eighteen  three-quarter  hour  periods 
each  week)  may  be  devoted  to  specialization  in  one  of  the  following  subjects: 
mechanical  drawing,  printing,  cabinet  making,  pattern-making,  building 
construction. 

Class  visits — 

After  dass  talks  and  discussions,  visits  to  drafting-rooms,  buildings  in 
the  process  of  construction  and  finish,  to  cabinet  shops,  paint  manufactories, 
printing-offices,  pattern-shops,  etc. 

Second  Year,  Girls 

hottsehold  arts 
Cookery — 

Preservation  of  food:  canning  of  peaches,  pears,  tomatoes,  jelly,  steriliza- 
tion.   Preparation  of  such  combinations  of  food  as  could  be  used  for  a  meal. 

Soups,  bread,  salads,  simple  desserts,  preparation  and  serving  of  meals, 
infant-feeding,  invalid  cookery.    Practice  in  writing  menus. 

Sanitation — 

Review  of  first-year  work. 

Laundry — 

Hard  and  soft  water,  action  of  alkalies,  making  of  soap,  preparation  of 
starch,  removal  of  stains,  washing  and  ironing  of  various  textiles. 

Home  nursing — 

Making  a  bed,  care  of  sickroom,  simple  treatment  of  cuts  and  bums. 

Sewing — 

Making  of  drawers,  nightgowns,  dresses  of  wash  materials.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  increase  in  speed. 

ArP— 

Household  decoration  and  furnishing.  Colors  and  materials  suitable  for 
the  various  rooms  and  uses  in  a  home.  Study  of  the  principles  underlying 
artistic  construction  in  dress.    Study  of  historic  examples  of  dress. 
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Mechanical  drawing — 

Working  diawing  for  anytlmig  needed  for  tbe  kitchen,  such  as  table, 
drain  board  for  sink,  shdf  or  drawer  for  pantiy,  accurate  measurements  for 
windows  for  window  fixtures,  drawing  to  scale  of  windows. 

Household  accaunU — 

Cost  of  food,  fud,  service,  icnL    Topical  family  budgets. 

Class  visits — 

Markets  and  house-furnishing  shc^a. 

Economic  value — 

The  use  which  the  woman  makes  of  money  in  the  home  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  the  acquiring  of  the  money.  ''It  is  the  present  duty  of  the  economist 
to  magnify  the  office  of  the  wealth  eipender,  to  arawnpany  her  to  the  veiy 
threshold  of  the  home,  that  he  may  point  out  its  woeful  defects,  its  emptiness, 
caused  not  so  much  by  lack  of  income  as  by  Vbdt  of  knoidedge  of  how  to 
spend  wisely.' 


9i 


ST.  PAUL 

The  St.  Paul  Special  Industrial  Schools  have  beoi  in  operation  since 
1908.  They  are  for  boys  exclusively  and  are  located  one  in  each  geo- 
graphic district  of  the  dty. 

Purpose. — Quoting  from  Superintendent  Heeter's  report:  "They 
are  special  schools  for  boys  who  cannot  be  expected  to  complete  the 
regular  grammar-school  course."  "Boys  come  from  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  grades."  "  No  boy  under  fourteen  years  is  admitted." 
"The  elementary  industrial  school  takes  pupils  that  cannot  be  expected 
to  complete  the  common  schools  and  endeavors  to  give  them  a  sort  of 
finishing  course  before  they  go  to  work."  Boys  may  prepare  for  certain 
courses  in  the  high  schools  and  a  few  have  done  so. 

Teflchers. — ^Two  men  teachers  take  charge  of  thirty  boys — one  teacher 
for  the  shop  and  the  other  for  the  academic  schoohoom  adjacent.  These 
men  are  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  state  with  special  lati- 
tudes for  this  work. 

Curriculum, — ^The  industrial  work  is  largely  wood-working,  carried 
into  cabinet  making  and  elementary  physics.  The  course  of  study  is 
arranged  to  cover  three  years. 

Each  school  consists  of  only  three  classes,  with  an  average  of  about 
ten  to  the  class,  known  as  first-year,  second-year,  and  third-year  boys. 

"Each  day  is  divided  into  six  periods  and  each  class  spends  one  period 
in  supervised  study,  another  in  recitation,  and  another  in  the  shop.    As 
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indicated  above,  their  studies  are  limited  to  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
and  arithmetic.  The  reading  lessons  are  almost  entirely  industrial, 
geographic,  and  historical  in  their  character,  and  the  reading  period  is 
frequently  used  as  a  language  period.  The  arithmetic  runs  at  times 
toward  simple  accounts  and  business  forms  and  elementary  bookkeeping. 
Occasionally  an  entire  half-day  is  spent  by  the  entire  room  of  thirty  boys 
under  the  direction  of  both  men  in  an  observational  study  of  some  trade 
or  occupation.  As  a  rule,  arrangements  are  made  in  advance  by  the 
teachers  with  some  blacksmith,  carpenter,  electrician,  manufacturer, 
foreman,  etc.,  and  the  boys  are  given  every  attention  possible." 


NEWASK 

The  history  and  general  plans  of  the  elementary  vocational  work  in 
Newark  are  discussed  by  Superintendent  Poland  in  his  school  report 
of  1909-10.  Boys  are  sent  to  one  building  from  different  schools  in  the 
city.  Girls  are  not  provided  for.  "The  school  has  attracted  the  dull 
boy,  but  it  does  not  cater  to  him."    The  school  is  about  two  years  old. 

Purpose. — ^Dr.  Poland  states  in  his  report:  ''There  are  two  things 
which  I  hope  to  see  accomplished  a  little  later  that  may  make  it  easier 
to  retain  these  boys  in  school:  (a)  their  superiority  as  apprentices  over 
boys  otherwise  trained,  and  (6)  their  ability  to  advance  more  rapidly 
as  apprentices  and  hence  obtain  higher  remuneration  because  of  the 
training  received  in  this  school.  When  it  becomes  known  that  this 
school  offers  to  a  certain  dass  of  boys  advantages  that  cannot  be  had 
in  the  r^ular  grades  its  career  of  greatest  usefulness  will  have  b^;un." 

Teachers, — ^Men  are  in  charge  of  the  shopwork,  selected  because  of 
successful  trade  experience  supplemented  by  technical  and  teaching 
training.  Women  are  in  charge  of  the  academic  studies  selected  because 
of  conspicuously  successful  experience  with  and  because  of  their  interest 
in  this  dass  of  boys. 

Curriculum — 

First  Year 

Shopwork 825  minutes  per  week 

Drawing 27s      "         "      " 

English  sub jects 27s      "         "      " 

Arithmetic 220      "         "      " 

Ind.  geography 55 


It  tt  u 
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Second  and  Thisd  Yeass 

Shopwork 825  minutes  per  week 

Drawing 275      "         "      " 

English  subjects 275      "         "      " 

Arithmetic 220      "         "      " 

Science 55 


<C  «  (I 


Shopwork  is  given  in  the  following  order:  Carpentry,  metal-work, 
pattern-making,  foimdry  practice,  electrical  wiring,  printing,  and 
electrical  construction.  Pupils  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  electrical 
construction  in  the  graduating  class  may  specialize  in  any  other  line 
of  shopwork. 

The  drawing  does  not  correlate  in  detail  with  the  shopwork  but 
follows  a  sequence  of  its  own.  This  method  eliminates  repetition  and 
insures  a  stready  advance. 

The  English  work  includes  oral  and  written  composition,  spelling, 
and  penmanship.  It  is  directly  correlated  with  the  different  branches  of 
shopwork. 

Arithmetic  is  treated  from  the  shop  side  after  the  fundamentak 
have  been  thoroughly  mastered. 

Science  work  deals  with  the  properties  of  matter,  heat,  light,  sound, 
electricity,  and  mechanics. 

A  high  standard  of  efficiency  is  maintained  throughout  all  classes. 

Product  that  has  been  completed  is  the  property  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

The  school  places  its  graduates  in  positions  suitable  to  their  ability 
and  inclinations.  This  feature  of  vocational  guidance  was  successfully 
started  last  July,  when  seventeen  out  of  twenty-one  graduates  were 
placed  in  positions.  The  remaining  gradiiates  entered  high  school  or 
moved  from  the  city. 

Two  lines  of  industrial  work  call  for  special  mention,  the  pattern- 
making  and  elementary  tool-making.  A  foundry  room  in  the  basement 
gives  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  pattern  in  the  process  of  casting. 
In  the  tooh-oom  two  forges  make  it  possible  to  give  practice  in  temper- 
ing and  welding.  The  tools  are  made  of  sheet  iron  by  the  use  of  the 
regular  iron-working  tools  of  this  trade. 

The  value  of  industrial  training  for  the  teachers  of  the  industrial 
activities  was  evident  throughout  this  school. 
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SUMMARIES 

All  the  industrial  activities  found  in  the  elementary  industrial  schools 
here  considered  are  tabulated  below.  The  letters  opposite  each  activity 
indicate  the  dties  in  which  they  are  found:  B.,  Boston;  C,  Cleveland; 
I.,  Indianapolis;  N.,  Newark;  S.,  St.  Paul. 


Boys 

i.  wood-wokking 

(B.C.LN.S.)  Carpentry 
(B.C.I.N.S.)  Jomery 
(B.N.)  Wood-tuming 
(N.)  Pattem-nuJdng 
(C.)  Cabinet-making 
(C.N.)  Building  construction 
(B.C.I.)  Repair-work 

2.  1£BTAL-W0RKIN6 

(B.C.I.)  Art  metal 
(N.)  Tool-making 

3.  PSINUNG 

(B.C.I.N.) 


ACTIVITIES 

Gms 

I.  SEWING 

Plain  (B.C.I.) 
Dressmaking  (B.C.I.) 
Art  needle-work  (B.C.I.) 


4.  EIECTSIGAt  WORK 


(B.N.) 


(B.) 


(I.) 


5.  CIAYWOSK 


6.  BOOK-ICAEING 


2.  COOKING  AND  HOXJSKEEFIN( 
(B.C.I.) 


a.) 


3.  WEAVING 


4.  MECHANICAL  DRAWING 
(B.C.I.) 

5.  SPECIAL  ART  TRAINING 
(I.) 


7.  MECHANICAL  DRAWING 
(B.C.I.N.S.) 

8.  SPECIAL  ART  TRAINING 

a.) 

Agreement. — ^In  some  particulars  all  the  schools  imder  consideration 
are  in  agreement.  One  point  of  agreement  is  in  the  ''call"  for  the 
industrial  activity,  or  to  put  it  differently,  in  the  schoolman's  motive 
for  introducing  industrial  activities  into  the  elementary-school  grades. 
The  most  fundamental  motive  appears  to  lie  in  the  immet  need  of  the 
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boy  and  girl  who  does  not  or  cannot  find  education  and  culture  (assum- 
ing that  these  two  words  are  not  synonsonous)  through  and  by  books 
alone. 

A  second  point  of  agreement  is  in  the  choice  of  material  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  imiform  reasoning  seems  to  have  been  this:  '^If 
a  child's  mind  does  not  react  by  dealing  with  the  abstract  and  the  symbol 
— let  us  try  the  reality."  With  the  disappointing  experiences  in  manual 
training,  school  cooking,  and  schoolroom  nature-study  fresh  in  mind  and 
influenced  by  the  growing  demands  of  the  industrial  world,  it  was 
natural  that  indusUrial  actmUes  shoidd  loom  large  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  were  studying  the  unsuccessful  school  child. 

A  third  point  of  agreement  is  the  introduction  of  a  secondary  aim 
in  elementary  training.  While  all  agree  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
all  elementary  training  should  be  general  education,  it  is  believed  that  a 
secondary  aim  of  vocational  preparation  is  as  legitimate  as  a  secondary 
aim  of  high-school  preparation,  and  that  the  practical  recognition  of  this 
secondary  aim  need  not  interfere  with  the  fullest  realization  of  the 
primary  aim. 

A  fourth  point  of  agreement  lies  in  the  conviction  that  the  book  is 
indispensable  in  any  form  of  elementary  training,  that  at  least  half- 
time  should  be  given  to  the  book,  but  that  the  book  and  the  activity 
should  be  so  related  as  to  vitalize  each  other. 

A  fifth  point  of  agreement  relates  to  method  and  to  quality  of  indus- 
trial product.  It  is  agreed  that  both  should  be  those  of  the  trades  of 
which  the  activity  is  a  part.  School  practice  should  be  ''shop  practice" 
as  far  as  is  practicable.  However,  there  appears  to  be  a  universal  con- 
viction that  in  this  elementary  field  the  educational  values  must  always 
dominate  rather  than  the  industrial  values. 

A  sixth  point  of  agreement  is  that  the  elementary  industrial  courses 
must  be  so  planned  that  a  boy  or  girl  completing  them  may  at  his  option 
enter  advanced  courses  of  study  or  enter  industrial  life. 

A  seventh  point  of  agreement  is  that  these  children  need  educational 
or  vocational  guidance  when  they  pass  out  from  the  elementary  course 
and  that  they  need  opportunities  for  continued  education  if  they  enter 
the  industries. 

The  beginnings  of  this  departiure  in  school  practice  were  alike  in  all 
cases.  Some  convenientiy  located  building  was  converted  into  a  special 
school  to  which  boys  and  in  some  cases  girls  also  were  invited  from  the 
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entire  dty.  At  first  the  overaged,  the  mentally  slow,  formed  the  school 
membership.    The  quality  of  pupils  is,  however,  improving. 

The  courses  of  work  are  planned  to  cover  two  or  three  y^ars,  the 
last  two  years  of  the  granmiar  grades,  although  overaged,  overgrown, 
and  imsuccessful  children  are  taken  rather  freely  from  the  sixth  and  in 
some  instances  from  the  fifth  grade. 

In  general  the  industrial  activities  selected  are  the  same  in  all  schools, 
namely,  those  most  fundamental  in  the  world's  industrial  life.  There  is, 
however,  at  each  school  an  experimental  attitude.  The  North  Bennett 
Street  Industrial  School  in  Boston,  being  primarily  an  ''experimental 
station,"  has  tried  out  a  larger  number  of  activities  than  have  other 
schools.  The  work  in  Newark  in  pattern-making  and  tool-making  are 
suggestive  of  this  experimental  attitude. 

Differences. — ^There  are  several  points  at  which  there  is  not  exact 
agreement. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  vocational  emphasis.  This 
emphasis  appears  to  be  greater  in  Newark  and  least  in  Indianapolis. 
Indianapolis  and  the  North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School  seem  to 
be  more  at  one  at  this  point,  while  Cleveland  and  St.  Paul  are  more 
closely  allied  with  Newark.  These  three  schools  are  separate  schools  to 
which  selected  pupils  are  sent,  all  boys,  except  in  case  of  Cleveland. 
In  Indianapolis  six  regular  schools  are  following  the  industrial  plan, 
hoys  and  girls,  in  all  about  seven  himdred  children. 

Cost. — ^The  cost  of  this  plan  of  work  will  of  necessity  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  sedentary,  exclusively  book  plan.  It  would  appear  also 
that  the  cost  will  increase  with  the  vocational  emphasis,  for  this  emphasis 
carries  with  it  a  larger  variety  of  activities,  a  more  varied  and  complete 
mechanical  equipment,  and  more  highly  trained  and  more  thoroughly 
experienced  teachers. 

DEDUCTIONS 

1.  The  elementary  industrial  plan  of  education  requires  for  its  suc- 
cess a  school  building  constructed  for  it.  A  conventional  schoolhouse 
will  not  do.  Each  activity  should  have  its  room  or  rooms  built  for  that 
particular  activity. 

2.  '^  When  a  manual  activity  becomes  merely  manual  labor  it  ceases 
to  be  an  educating  activity.  At  this  point  a  labor-saving  tool  or  machine 
must  be  introduced."    This  statement  was  made  to  the  writer  a  year 
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ago  by  Mr.  Robert  Himelick  who  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  industrial 
centers  in  Indianapolis.  If  it  is,  as  it  appears  to  be,  a  principle  inherent 
in  this  plan  of  education  it  will  determine  the  amount  and  variety  of 
machinery  that  must  be  made  a  part  of  shop  equipment. 

3.  "A  boy  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  years  and  eighteen  years  is 
potentially  at  his  best  as  a  mechanic.  That  is,  during  these  years  he 
can  with  a  minimum  amount  of  training  turn  out  a  finer  mechanical 
product  than  he  can  in  later  life."  Superintendent  Poland  has  made 
this  generalization.  He  is  the  first  to  state  it  so  far  as  the  writer  knows. 
It  exerts  an  important  influence  in  standardizing  the  work  of  his  school. 
If  this  shall  be  f otmd  to  be  a  principle,  it  cannot  but  profoundly  influence 
all  educational  practice  in  the  upper  elementary  and  lower  high-school 
grades. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  problems  involved  in  educating  girls  by  the  elementary  industrial 
plan  are  not  as  yet  either  so  successfully  worked  out  or  as  fully  worked 
out  as  are  those  for  boys. 

The  least  successful  part  of  the  plan  is  the  interrelation  of  the  book 
and  the  activity.  In  no  place,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  is  this  inta:- 
lelation  much  more  than  an  ambition.  It  is  not  yet  entirely  clear  how 
far  this  interrelation  may  be  carried  with  profit. 

It  is  becoming  evident  that  the  influence  of  the  industrial  plan  of 
elementary  education  is  destined  to  be  considerable  on  both  **  manual 
training"  in  general  and  on  all  elementary  education. 

This  form  of  education  will  not  eliminate  all  the  ''failures"  from  the 
schools,  but  it  is  diminishing  their  number.  For  many  children  school 
has  been  a  place  where  they  have  been  trained  to  bear  defeat  unresistingly. 
For  a  growing  number  of  them  the  elementary  industrial  school  has 
become  a  place  where  they  are  taught  how  to  attain  success. 
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The  development  of  the  independent  industrial  school  is  due  to  a 
broadening  educational  policy  which  recognizes  the  right  of  every  pupil 
to  the  kind  of  training  best  suited  to  his  individual  needs.  We  have 
come  to  realize  that  a  scheme  of  education  which  is  intended  primarily 
for  the  select  few  who  enter  the  professions  will  not  educate  effectively 
all  children,  even  if  they  were  compelled  to  remain  in  school.  These 
facts  were  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of  thinking  people  by  the 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Conmiission  on  Industrial  Education 
published  in  1906.  The  report  showed  clearly  that  the  schools  are  not 
educating  a  large  percentage  of  their  young  people,  who  are  entering 
industrial  life  poorly  equipped  for  their  struggle.  To  add  to  their  diffi- 
culties, industrial  conditions  are  now  so  changed  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  them  to  receive  the  training  necessary  for  their  develop- 
ment and  advancement.  These  two  conditions  form  a  common  problem 
for  which  the  industrial  school  must  furnish  the  solution. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Massachusetts  law  to  promote  by  state  aid  the 
development  of  a  new  type  of  school  which  in  fitting  for  wage-earning 
occupations  shall  be  unhampered  by  the  practices  and  methods  of  the 
regular  public  schools.  To  encourage  the  establishment  of  these  schools, 
the  state  enters  into  an  equal  partnership  with  the  local  community  and 
pays  one-half  of  the  running  expenses  of  the  school  if  its  plant,  teachers, 
courses  of  study,  and  methods  of  instruction  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  law  makes  it  possible  for  these 
schools  to  have  their  own  governing  boards,  independent  of  the  school 
committee,  but  co-operating  with  it.  This,  however,  is  not  necessary, 
and  where  the  city  government  desires,  the  school  committee  may  be  the 
governing  board  of  the  state-aided  industrial  school.  To  the  end  that 
these  schools  may  have  an  opportimity  to  work  out  their  own  methods 
according  to  new  ideals,  they  are  separate  from  the  regular  schools,  but 
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it  is  intended  that  they  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  work  together.  The  same 
general  problems  are  confronting  all  of  the  industrial  schools  which  have 
been  organized  during  the  last  three  years,  but  the  schools  differ  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  general  description  is  impossible;  hence  this  paper  will 
deal  mainly  with  the  Newton  State-aided  Day  Industrial  School  for 
Boys. 

Supervision  and  adminislraUon. — ^A  feeling  that  all  educational 
activities  should  be  under  one  general  control  has  led  to  the  organization 
of  a  new  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  to  take  the  place  of 
both  the  Coxomission  on  Industrial  Education  and  the  old  State  Board 
of  Education.  This  new  board  has  one  commissioner,  with  two  deputies, 
one  of  whom  has  charge  of  all  the  industrial  work  in  the  state.  In  a 
like  manner,  the  industrial  schools  are  in  charge  of  a  specialist  under  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  In  the  case  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and 
Newton,  Mass.,  the  same  person  has  charge  of  all  the  manual,  industrial, 
and  technical  training  throughout  the  public-school  S3rstem,  making  it  ^ 

possible  for  the  work  of  one  school  to  supplement  that  of  another.    In  j 

fom:  Massachusetts  dties  the  industrial  schools  are  operated  under  -^ 

separate  boards  of  trustees  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  are  a  4 
part  of  the  school  system  and  dependent  upon  it  for  their  pupils.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  new  schools  which  are  established  will  be  directed 
by  the  school  committees,  with  advisory  boards  composed  of  practical 
men,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  as  to  the  ^ 
courses  of  study,  equipment  of  the  school,  and  the  guidance  of  pupils  in 
selecting  a  vocation. 

The  independent  industrial  schools,  as  now  conducted  under  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  include  day  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  evening  trade-extension  courses  for  men 
and  women  over  seventeen  years  of  age  who  are  engaged  in  similar 
lines  of  work  during  the  day,  and  part-time  courses  for  those  of  both 
sexes  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-five  years  who  are 
employed. 

Need  of  these  schools  in  the  pubUc-school  system. — ^The  need  of  a  school 
of  this  type  and  the  exact  work  which  it  should  do  vary  with  the  industrial 
conditions  of  the  dty  and  with  the  educational  opportunities  already 
offered  by  existing  schools.  A  school  system  which  deals  with  the 
pupils  as  individuals  and  offers  strong  courses  in  manual  training, 
drawing,  cooking,  and  sewing  will  reach  and  hold  more  children  than  one 
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which  does  not  ofiFer  these  courses.'  It  is  also  true  that  the  addition  of 
commercial  and  manual-training  courses,  and  the  establishment  of 
technical  high  schools,  increase  the  holding  power  of  the  school  system, 
yet  even  where  these  exist  there  is  still  a  laige  group  of  boys  and  girls 
which  the  industrial  school  can  reach. 

Chart  I  shows  graphically  the  present  place  of  the  industrial  school 
in  the  Newton  school  sjrstem,  which  before  the  development  shown  on 
the  right,  held  a  larger  ntunber  of  pupils  through  the  high  school  than 
any  other  dty  in  the  country.  This  development  includes  broad  coiuses 
in  manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing,  prevocational  training  in  the 
grades,  and  the  establishment  of  a  $500,000  Technical  High  School  with 
a  special  industrial  course.  If  Newton,  a  residential  dty,  with  compara- 
tively little  manufacturing,  needs  such  a  school,  the  need  in  most  other 
places  must  be  indeed  great. 

Children  who  are  reached. — ^These  state-aided  industrial  schools 
recdve  pupils  as  soon  as  they  can  obtain  age  and  schooling  certificates, 

TABLE  I 

Enxoixmznt  ov  thb  Newton  School  by  Gbadks,  SHOwmo  Number  or  Pupn£ 
CoioNG  TROM  Each  Grade  and  the  Percentage  ot  Loss 

According  to  Grade 


Gnde 

Fifth  or  below 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ungraded 

Above  eighth 

Total 


Total  Noaabcr 

Drappsd  out 

PtBwtntm  of 
Lon 

9 

4 

44.4 

ax 

7 

33-3 

25 

8 

32 

20 

7 

3S 

6 

I 

16.6 

2 

•  • 

•  •  ■   • 

83 

27 

32s 

NoTB.— Two  papfls  oanning  from  the  dghth  grade  went  from  the  Industrial  School  to  the  Technioal 
Wf^  School  This  meaaa  a  loa  to  the  school  sTstem  of  only  five  hoy  from  that  grade,  or  ss  per  cent» 
mad  a  total  loss  of  only  as,  or  30. i  per  cent. 

In  the  Massachusetts  schoob  as  a  whole,  the  majority  of  the  popfls  In  the  dsy  industrisl  schoob 
here  completed  the  grsmmar^chool  cooise  befoie  entrance. 

which  in  Massachusetts  is  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  if  they  show  that 
they  are  otherwise  qualified  to  profit  by  the  work  which  is  ofiFered.  As 
shown  by  Table  I,  the  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  Newton  School 

>  Based  on  studies  made  by  the  writer  during  eight  years'  work  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  with  groups  of  boys  who  had  four  to  six  hours  of  manual  training  per  week. 
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come  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  of  the  grammar  schools. 
It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  these  children  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  continue  in  the  regular  schools,  but  they  elect  to  attend  a  school  in 
which  practical  training  is  given.  Considering  the  educational  advan- 
tages of  Newton,  and  the  character  of  the  dty,  the  number  in  attendance 
in  its  industrial  school  (62)  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  dty 
than  that  of  any  other  school,  yet  there  are  about  as  many  more  in  both 
the  dementary  and  high  schools  who  would  be  better  served  by  the 
industrial-school  training. 

Aim  of  the  school. — ^This  school  aims  first  to  discover  what  its  pupils 
are  capable  of  doing  and  what  line  of  trade  work,  if  any,  they  are 
fitted  to  pursue.  Where  several  lines  of  shop-training  are  ofiFered, 
pupils  are  given  a  chance  to  try  each  in  turn  tmtil  it  is  discovered  what 
they  are  best  fitted  to  do.  It  has  been  found  that  most  boys  have 
formed  a  pretty  dear  idea  as  to  what  they  wish  to  do,  and  very  little 
changing  is  necessary.  Our  experience  with  these  schools  seems  to  show 
that  the  period  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  or  the  first  two  years  of  the 
industrial  school,  is  the  time  for  vocational  guidance  through  very 
thoroughgoing  trade  instruction  which  will  give  a  boy  favorable  entrance 
to  a  trade  if  he  leaves  the  school  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  aim  is  to 
offer  a  four-year  course,  three  years  in  the  school  and  the  fourth  in  the 
trade,  imder  the  supervision  of  the  school.  A  course  of  this  kind  will 
give  the  boy  entrance  to  the  trade  as  an  apprentice  of  advanced  standing 
at  a  time  in  his  training  when  he  is  beginning  to  specialize. 

Courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching. — ^In  the  Newton  Independent 
Industrial  School  the  shopwork  indudes  courses  in  carpentry,  cabinet 
making,  pattern-making,  printing,  machine-shop  practice,  and  electrical 
work.  The  shopwork  forms  a  core  for  the  teaching  of  drawing,  English, 
mathematics,  sdence,  history,  and  dvics  and  makes  it  possible  for  pupils 
to  see  the  real  use  of  much  of  the  bookwork.' 

Shopwork. — ^The  shopwork  is  all  conducted  in  the  way  in  which 
similar  work  in  conmierdal  life  would  be  carried  on.  Everything  is 
real  work  and  nothing  is  made  for  the  scrap  heap.  In  the  wood-working 
shop,  furniture  and  equipment  for  the  school  are  made,  such  as  drawing- 
tables,  chairs,  benches,  teachers'  desks,  bookcases,  cabinets,  etc.  Work 
in  pattern-making  is  made  practical  by  having  the  boys  make  patterns 
for  the  machines  and  tools  which  are  being  constructed  in  the  machine- 

>  See  Bulletin  No.  3  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education. 
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shops.  As  a  part  of  the  dectrical  course,  the  boys  set  up  inotx>rs  and  other 
pieces  of  apparatus,  run  wires  for  these,  and  do  many  other  kinds  of 
electrical  work.  In  Rochester,  where  most  successful  electrical  work  is 
being  done,  the  boys  have  not  only  wired  their  own  building,  but  are 
doing  similar  work  for  all  the  school  buildings  in  the  dty.  In  the 
Worcester  Trade  School  much  of  the  shop  practice  is  on  commercial 
work  which  is  sent  in  and  paid  for  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  dty, 
while  in  Beverly  the  school  shop  is  located  in  the  plant  of  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company,  and  does  productive  work  for  it.  Rochester, 
Newton,  and  other  schools  have  thus  far  foimd  ample  opportunity  to 
dispose  of  their  products  within  the  school  system.  The  Newton 
school  is  just  completing  an  order  for  six  wood-turning  lathes  with 
friction  clutches  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  Technical  High  School 
equipment.  As  a  part  of  the  printing  course  in  the  Newton  school  a 
paper  is  published  which  is  edited  and  printed  by  the  boys.  This  depart- 
ment has  done  practically  all  the  printing  for  the  school  department, 
with  the  exception  of  the  annual  report.  A  strong  course  in  drawing, 
which  is  directly  related  to  the  work,  is  a  prominent  feature.  In  the 
case  of  such  trades  as  machine-work,  pattern-making,  wood-working,  and 
dectrical  work  the  drawing  is  mainly  mechanical,  with  free-hand  shop 
sketches,  but  for  the  bo3rs  who  are  specializing  in  printing,  the  work 
indudes  free-hand  drawing,  lettering,  design,  color,  harmony,  etc. 

Englisk. — ^The  aim  of  the  work  in  English  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
express  himself  dearly,  adequately,  and  in  correct  English  both  orally 
and  in  writing;  todevelophis  vocabulary  of  industrial  terms;  to  develop 
the  ability  to  consult  sources  of  information  along  mechanical  lines, 
and  to  organize  working  facts  into  convenient  and  useful  form,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  rapidly  devdoping  literature  of  the  modem 
industrial  world;  and  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  reading  good  books. 
The  teaching  of  this,  as  of  all  other  related  academic  work,  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  the  boy  will  retain  and  make  use  of  only  that  part  which 
he  is  able  to  appreciate  and  see  a  real  need  for.  This  is  done  through 
having  the  boys  explain  in  written  and  oral  language  their  work  in  the 
shops,  and  their  understanding  of  shop  orders.  Excellent  practice  in 
letter-writing  is  obtained  through  making  requests  for  catalogues, 
answering  advertisements,  writing  orders  for  goods,  and  requests  for 
more  complete  information  as  to  shop  orders  which  are  sent  in  from 
outside  the  school.    An  interest  in  books  is  devdoped  through  a  study 
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of  trade  papers  and  magazines  bearing  upon  the  subject  on  which  he  is 
working.  In  this  way  an  interest  in  the  public  library  can  be  developed, 
the  great  majority  of  boys  in  the  school  patronizing  it  first  through  a 
selected  list  of  books  loaned  to  the  school  by  the  library,  and  later 
going  to  the  library  itself. 

The  following  is  a  report  on  books  loaned  to  the  Newton  Indq>endent 
Industrial  School  by  the  Newton  Free  Library,  showing  the  number 
of  boys  who  read  each  book  and  reported  on  the  same: 

Boys'  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 7 

Biography  of  a  Silver  Fox 8 

Control  of  Body  and  Mind 3 

Dorymates 7 

Elementary  Turning 2 

Fighting  the  Fire 10 

Harper's  Electricity  for  Boys 7 

Harper's  Machinery  Book 3 

Heroes  of  American  Discovery 4 

Heroes  of  the  Storm 8 

Horse  Fair 8 

Iron  Star 4 

Making  of  an  American 8 

New  Boy 9 

Prince  Dusty 8 

Son  of  Light  Horse  Harry 4 

Three  Scouts 12 

The  Training  of  Wild  Animals 12 

The  Story  of  King  Arthur 9 

Uncle  Sam's  Business 3 

Washington  and  His  Cotmtry 3 

Wiiming  His  Way  to  West  Point 10 

Working  with  the  Hands 5 

Harding  at  St.  Timothy's 6 

Harper's  Out-door  Book  for  Boys 3 

Jack  of  All  Trades 6 

Leather  Working zo 

Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 4 

Lost  in  a  Jungle 5 

Panther  Stories 8 

Real  Electric  Toy  Maker 3 

Story  of  an  American  Soldier 6 
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Textiles  (Dooley) 2 

The  Sciences  (Holden) i 

The  Young  Rangers 16 

Trapper  Jim 5 

Trae  Story  of  Benjamin  Franklin 3 

Two  Young  Inventors 9 

Washington's  Young  Aids 7 

Weatherby^s  Inning 8 

Yoimg  Ice  Whalers 8 

Young  Trailers » 12 

Mathematics. — Such  a  subject  as  machine-shop  practice^  through 
its  shop  calculations  and  shop  costs,  offers  an  opportimity  to  teach, 
with  an  absolute  application  to  what  the  boys  are  doing,  all  the  practical 
mathematics  which  theaverage  man  will  ever  need  to  know  oruse,  but  when 
we  come  to  such  a  subject  as  printing,  the  problem  of  applied  mathe- 
matics is  more  difEicult.  The  following  is  offered  from  the  printing 
course  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  is  handled:  ''To  make  an  accurate 
estimate  on  a  printing  job,  all  the  costs  which  enter  into  it  must  be 
known.  Among  these  the  foUowing  must  be  taken  into  consideration: 
Cost  of  stock,  including  type,  paper,  ink;  composition;  plates;  press- 
work;  stonework;  make-up;  binding,  etc.  Time-slips  showing  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  each  job  must  be  kept.  The  general  expense 
of  an  office,  including  rent,  interest  on  the  investment,  cost  of  light, 
heat,  and  power,  together  with  salaries  and  an  allowance  for  deteriora- 
tion, must  be  considered  in  determining  the  price  to  be  charged  for  a 
given  piece  of  work.  Ample  first-hand  information  is  easily  accessible, 
and  the  actual  business  of  the  office  is  the  basis  for  the  correspondence 
and  mathematics."    The  other  academic  subjects  are  similarly  treated. 

Teachers. — The  most  difficult  problem  in  the  industrial  schools  is  to 
find  teachers  who  are  capable  of  carrying  out  the  program  outlined  in 
part  above.  The  teachers  who  are  dealing  with  trade  subjects  are  first 
thorough  mechanics  in  their  different  lines,  and  it  has  been  the  aim  to 
secure  men  who  correspond  with  first-class  foremen  or  superintendents 
in  a  commercial  establishment.  In  addition  to  this,  the  academic 
training  which  will  enable  them  to  teach  the  related  work  is  usually 
required.  Such  talent  comes  high,  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  real 
efficiency  in  either  an  industrial  or  a  regular  school,  we  must  pay  for 
the  same  kind  of  services  and  ability  that  a  conmierdal  establishment 
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demands;  in  other  words,  the  industrial  school  should  not  have  a  teacher 
who  is  not  capable  of  making  an  equal  amount  in  the  outside  world.  In 
some  cases  it  is  actually  necessary  to  pay  them  more  than  they  are 
receiving  in  commercial  work  to  attract  such  people  to  teaching.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  get  teachers  who  have  a  body  of  knowledge  worth 
drawing  upon. 

Building  and  equipment, — On  account  of  the  expense  of  the  building 
and  its  equipment,  starting  these  schools  has  been  difficult,  and  it  has 
been  the  almost  imiversal  practice  to  take  buildings  which  have  been 
discarded  for  regular  school  purposes  and  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of 
the  industrial  school.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  a  school 
plant  which  is  not  good  enough  for  the  regular  schools  will  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  an  industrial  school,  and  that  it  can  best  be  housed  in  a 
shop.  Where  old  school  buildings  have  been  taken,  there  has  been  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  parents  that  the  industrial  schools  are  not  as  good 
as  the  regidar  public  schools,  and  this  has  probably  kept  quite  a  large 
number  from  sending  their  children.  If  we  are  going  to  make  these 
schools  a  success,  we  must  give  them  not  only  a  superior  class  of  teachers, 
but  adequate  housing  and  equipment.  It  is  often  said  that  a  shop  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  which  may  well  be  the  case,  but  if  a  shop  is 
used  it  shoiQd  not  be  an  old,  broken-down  commercial  plant.  This 
will  mean  the  erection  of  buildings  in  which  any  of  us  ought  to  be  glad 
to  have  our  sons  and  daughters  work;  in  fact,  plants  of  the  type  of  the 
Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Co.  and  others  which  might  be  mentioned 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  average  school  building  as  to  light,  ventilation, 
convenience,  etc. 

Does  the  industrial  school  successfully  deal  with  a  group  which  is  not 
being  reached  by  the  other  public  schools? — ^The  question  may  fairly  be 
asked:  Are  these  schools  dealing  successfully  with  a  group  which  is  not 
being  reached  by  the  other  schools  ?  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  principals 
and  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  in  Newton  that  these  pupils 
would  not  be  in  any  school  if  they  were  not  attending  the  industrial 
school:  in  fact,  in  almost  every  case  the  boy  was  about  to  leave  the 
elementary  or  high  school  before  he  entered  the  industrial  school,  and 
in  some  cases  actually  had  left.  This  means  that  the  school  is  reaching 
only  those  who  were  hopelessly  lost  to  the  other  schools.  It  is  not 
doing  all  that  it  should  until  it  reaches  out  into  the  grades  and  takes 
boys  a  year  or  two  before  the  point  of  leaving  and  entering  an  industry. 
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TABLE  n 

Statistical  Summary  of  Newton  Independent  Industiual  School 

Total  enrollment  to  date 83 

Present  number  in  attendance 58 

EQghest  nimiber  in  attendance 59 

Highest  average  attendance  per  month  51.8 

(April,  191 1) 
Lowest  average  attendance  per  month  26. 5 

(June,  1910) 
Enrollment  for  school  year  1909-10. .  48 
Enrollment  for  school  year  19x0-11. .  62 

Dropped  out  during  1909-10 14^  29     per  cent  of  yearly  enrollment 

Dropped  out  during  1910-11 7»ii.2  per  cent  of  yearly  enrollment 

Total  number  dropped  out  to  date ...  27^32. 5  per  cent  of  total  enrollment 

Two  of  this  number  entered  the  Technical  High  School,  making  the  percentage 
of  loss  to  the  school  system  30. 4  instead  of  32 . 5. 

Delinquent 10 

Sent  to  reform  school i 

Compelled  to  go  to  work 7 

Went  to  work  from  choice 3 

Entered  high  school 2 

Expelled  for  discipline 2 

Father  disapproved  of  industrial  school i 

Mother  disapproved  of  industrial  school i 

Table  I  shows  the  grades  from  which  these  pupils  have  come,  the 
number  and  percentage  of  loss.  This  percentage  may  seem  large,  but 
when  we  consider  that  these  pupils  would  not  have  been  in  any  school, 
and  that  during  the  comparatively  short  time  they  were  in  the  industrial 
school  they  were  fitted  for  better  work  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been,  it  would  seem  that  it  has  been  worth  while.  Table  n  gives  a 
statistical  summary  to  June  i,  191 1.  This  table  shows  that  the  lai^gest 
number  who  dropped  out  are  those  classed  under  the  head  of  '^Delin- 
quent/'  making  a  total  of  ten.  The  experience  with  this  group 
seems  to  show  that  to  deal  successfully  with  boys  of  the  t}rpe  who  are 
not  being  reached  by  the  public  schools  they  should  be  taken  when  they 
are  about  fourteen  years  old,  preferably  yoimger,  before  bad  habits 
have  become  fixed.  The  great  majority  of  the  number  classed  under 
Delinquent"  were  boys  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  years  old,  who  had 
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ivated  habits  of  idleness,  profani^,  smoking,  etc  It  was  found  that 
school  was  not,  at  that  particular  stage  in  its  organization,  able  to 
[  successfully  with  this  groiq). 

Hmo  are  pupUs  hdd  in  school? — It  is  not  a  difficult  problem  in  the 
istrial  school  to  hold  boys  through  interest  in  their  work  and  the 
ekipment  of  a  sense  of  responsibility,  by  having  them  do  work  which 


CHART  n 
SCHOOL    YEAR 


Regu/ar 


OS  to  them  worth  while,  but  the  difficult  problem  is  to  hold  than  in 
school  after  they  feel  that  they  have  learned  enough  of  a  certain 
le  to  enable  them  to  get  a  job  which  seems  to  t^er  good  finann'al 
ims  at  that  time.  This  is  overcome  through  (i)  an  understanding 
1  employers  that  they  will  not  take  boys  from  the  industrial  schoc4 
lout  a  written  statement  from  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
it,  or  the  principal  of  the  school,  that  such  a  boy  is  fitted  for  the  work 
that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  do  it;  (a)  by  personal  conferences  with 
boys  and  thdr  parents,  making  them  see  that  completion  of  the 
rse  will  insure  an  all-round  training,  which  m  the  aid,  will  enable 
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the  boy  to  eam  more  money.  It  will  be  noted  in  Table  n  that  next 
to  the  delinquent  dass  the  largest  is  made  up  of  those  who  are  compelled 
to  go  to  work.  These  boys  did  not  receive  their  certificates  until  the 
principal  of  the  school  had  investigated  the  case  very  carefully  and  used 
all  possible  arguments  with  the  parents  to  keep  the  boys  in  school. 
In  most  of  the  cases — probably  90  per  cent — ^it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
principal  that  it  was  absolute  financial  necessity  that  compelled  these 
people  to  go  to  work. 

What  does  the  bay  know  when  he  finishes  (he  course? — On  the  trade  side 
the  student  has  at  least  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  apprenticeship, 
and  an  all-round  experience  and  opportunity  to  work  on  things  which  a 
boy  of  his  age  could  not  possibly  get  working  under  commercial  condi- 
tions. In  addition  to  this,  he  receives  a  training  on  the  academic  side 
which  it  is  impossible  to  give  in  the  regular  schools.  This  training,  in 
almost  all  cases,  is  the  equivalent  of  at  least  the  last  two  years  in  the 
grammar  school  and  the  first  two  in  the  high  school.  Hie  question 
may  well  be  asked  how  this  can  be  done.  It  would  appear  that  if  a 
pupil  gives  half  his  school  time  to  shop  work  he  will  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  a  pupil  who  is  giving  all  his  time  to  the  academic  subjects.  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  the  industrial  school  has  a  longer  day  by  one  hour 
and  a  longer  year  by  four  weeks,  making  a  greater  length  of  session  by 
at  least  320  hours  a  year,  or  a  total  of  1,320  hours.  Against  this  we  have 
a  total  of  not  over  1,000  hours  in  the  regular  schools,  and  subtracting 
from  this  the  time  for  such  activities  as  manual  training,  drawing, 
music,  physical  training,  etc.,  we  have  left  a  total  of  680  hours.  This 
shows  that  in  actual  hours  the  industrial  school  devotes  practically  as 
many  to  book  work  as  the  regular  elementary  schools.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  teaching  is  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  boy  sees  why  he  is  doing 
everything  which  he  does,  and  the  reason  why  he  should  get  it  right.  The 
dass  unit  is  made  up  of  not  more  than  fifteen  and  the  instructors  are 
able  to  give  pupils  their  individual  attention.  The  main  difference 
between  the  methods  used  in  the  industrial  school  and  those  of  the 
average  elementary  and  high  school,  is  that  in  the  latter  schools  a  large 
amoimt  of  the  work  is  prepared  at  home,  and  the  teacher  spends  time  in 
having  the  pupils  show  her,  through  redtations,  what  they  have  not 
learned  and  do  not  know,  while  in  the  industrial  school  the  teacher  spends 
his  time  in  directing  the  individual  study  of  each  pupil  and  teaching 
him  that  which  he  does  not  know,  and  could  not  learn  alone. 
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Can  the  regular  schools  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  industrial 
schools? — ^While  the  pupils  in  most  industrial  schools  are  those  whom 
the  public  schools  have  failed  absolutely  to  reach,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  industrial  schools  are  not  intended  primarily  for  this 
dass.  It  is  contended  that  probably  75  per  cent  of  all  pujHls  in  the 
elementary  schools  could  be  more  successfully  dealt  with  through  the 
methods  of  the  industrial  schools  than  through  the  methods  which  are 
being  used  at  the  present  time.  At  the  end  of  such  a  course,  these 
students  would  have  not  only  a  good  groundwork  for  a  trade,  but  they 
would  have  received  more  effective  academic  instruction  and  the  trade 
experience  would  be  a  valuable  asset  whether  they  were  going  to  be 
teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  or  ministers. 


IVA.    THE  SEPARATE  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


JAMES  F.  BARKER 
Principal  of  the  East  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


With  the  growth  of  industries  and  commerce  there  has  come  a  demand 
for  training  along  specialized  lines  not  originally  included  in  our  scheme 
of  public  high  schools.  It  has  been  in  response  to  these  needs  that  the 
remarkable  development  taking  place  in  secondary  education  has  had 
its  chief  inspiration.  This  has  been  particularly  the  case  in  the  larger 
cities  where  changing  conditions  have  been  greatest  and  where  the  lack 
of  persons  especially  trained  to  meet  the  needs  of  manufacturing  and 
distributing  has  been  most  keenly  felt.  Demand  for  special  training 
has,  furthermore,  come  from  within  the  ranks  of  the  workers  as  well  as 
from  those  directing  these  activities.  A  few  years  ago  public  secondary 
education  had  not  been  thought  of,  and  the  few  private  academies  were 
concerned  only  with  preparing  their  pupils  for  the  colleges.  This  has 
been,  in  a  measure,  the  heritage  of  our  secondary  schools,  and  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  the  proposal  to  train  boys  in  the  high  school  for  occupations,  as 
well  as  for  the  professions,  has  met  with  approval.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  would  have  been  possible  had  not  the  way  been  prepared  by  the 
previous  introduction  of  handwork  or  manual  training.  This  study  made 
its  entrance  only  upon  the  earnest  representation  of  its  adherents  that  it 
was  solely  for  cultural  purposes  and  not  with  any  utilitarian  end  in  view. 
The  usefulness  as  well  as  the  educational  value  of  handicraft  soon  became 
apparent,  however,  and  we  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  greatest 
development  along  the  lines  of  industrial  and  vocational  education  that 
has  yet  taken  place. 

Meaning  of  iecknical  high  school. — ^In  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cleveland,  and  a  few  other  large  cities,  there  have  recently  been 
established  special  schools  whose  aims  have  so  differentiated  them  from 
other  schools  as  to  require  a  new  designation.  The  National  Education 
Associatiop,  in  order  to  get  a  clear  view  of  what  constituted  schools  of 
this  nature^  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  a  defini- 
tion of    a  technical  high  school.    It  is  this  definition,  subsequentiy 
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reported,  that  is  taken  as  a  basis  in  this  paper.  The  definition  is  too 
comprehensive,  however,  to  be  included  here. 

At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  so-called  academic  high 
schools,  which  merely  have  partial  manual-training  departments. 

Nor  would  it  seem  proper  to  include  under  the  head  of  the  separate 
technical  high  schools  those  which  boast  of  complete  manual-training 
departments,  but  whose  courses  still  are  dminated  by  the  universities 
and  the  collies.  Very  few,  even  of  the  schools  terming  themselves 
technical  high  schools,  have  been  able  to  divorce  themselves  from  a 
curriculum  which  has  for  its  fundamentals  those  studies  usually  pre- 
scribed in  the  literary  schools  and  which  devote  less  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  time  to  handwork.  A  glance  at  the  course  of  study  of  the  manual- 
training  high  schools  shows  a  course  including  English,  mathematics,  a 
language  (either  classical  or  modem),  some  history  and  science,  plus 
shopwork  and  drawing  unrelated  to  the  rest  of  the  course.  In  most 
of  these  schools  even  technical  subjects  have  very  little  interdependence 
one  with  the  other.  Such  schools  should  not  be  included  imder  the  head 
of  separate  technical  high  schools.  Those  of  the  above  type  being  then 
eliminated,  the  schools  that  could  be  included  would  be  only  those  which 
have  a  course  of  study  where  English,  mathematics,  science,  shopwork, 
and  drawing  are  the  fundamentals  and  where  the  foreign  languages  and 
history  play  less  important  parts.  Of  schools  of  this  nature  there  are 
comparatively  few  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  best  escamples  are 
the  related  schools  in  San  Francisco,  namely,  the  California  School  of 
Mechanical  Arts  and  the  Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts  for  Boys. 
Another  school  of  this  nature  is  the  Technical  High  School  of  Cleveland. 
Certain  courses  in  the  Technical  High  School  in  Chicago  and  the 
Stuyvesant  High  School  in  New  York  would  entitle  these  institutions 
also  to  representation. 

In  some  of  these  courses  the  aim  seems  to  have  been  not  so  much  to 
meet  coU^e  requirements  as  to  fit  boys  and  girls  to  go  out  into  industrial 
life.  In  this  connection  the  Williamson  Free  School  of  Trades,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, might  also  be  included,  as  the  academic  work  of  the  school  is 
at  least  of  high-school  grade  and  the  technical  courses  are  scarcely  to  be 
approached  by  those  of  any  of  the  public  technical  high  schools. 

Without  attempting  to  analyze  what  is  included  under  the  various 
headings,  one  would  find  that  a  comparison  of  the  courses  of  study  is 
not  without  interest. 
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SAMPLE  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  ARTS 

Synopsis  ov  Pseldonary  Cottsses 

urst  year 

boys  AMD  GISLS 

No*  Pttiodt 

Weeks  per  Week 

En^^ish 40  s 

Mathematics  (algebra) 40  5 

Science  (physics) 40  5 

Hbtoiy  (andent  and  mediaeval) 40  5 

BOYS 

General  woodwork,  molding,  and  pattern-making 40  10 

Free-hand  ^d  mechanical  drawing. 40  5 

GIKLS 

Sewing 40  ^\ 

Free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing 40  5 

SECOND  YEAR 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

English 40  5 

Mathematics  (geometry) 40  5 

Science  (chemistry) 40  5 

Sstory  (modem  European  and  American) 40  2} 

BOYS 

Forgework  and  molding 40  10 

Fiee-hand  and  mechanical  drawing 40  7^ 

Modeling  or  wood-carving 

GIRLS 

Dressmaking  and  millinery 40  10 

Free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing 40  5 

Modeling  or  wood-carving 

THIRD  YEAR 
BOYS 

Mathematics  (logarithms  and  trigonometry) 10  5 

Science  (radiant  energy) 10  5 

Machine  shop 20  to  40         10 
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aeaot  (radknt  energy) lo  5 

erman  (elective) 40  s 

ookery 40  .10 

iousehold  ait  and  science,  chemistiy  of  cooking 40  5 

[odeling  or  wood-carving 

Tlie  preliminary  couise  serves  as  a  foundation  for  the  different  trades  and 
ichnical  counes.  This  part  of  the  cuniculuni  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
>uise  given  is  the  so-called  manual-training  high  schools.  It  is  different  for 
[^  and  girla  as  regards  toolwoA  and  domestic  branches,  but  otherwise  it  is 
le  same  for  all  students,  and  is  required  of  all.  It  divides  its  time  about 
jually  between  academic  and  industrial  branches. 

The  academic  branches  include  English,  mathematics,  science,  and  history, 
ne  period  of  fifty  minutes  per  day  for  two  years  is  devoted  to  each  of  these 
ibjects  with  the  exception  of  history,  iriiich  is  given  on  alternate  days. 

InstnictJon  in  En^ish  includes  word-study,  grammar,  and  rhetoric, 
ractice  in  written  and  oral  expression,  and  a  study  of  literature  thiou^ 
^n^isb  dasacs,  covering  the  ground  dedgnated  as  Subject  One  of  the  require- 
lents  for  admisdos  to  the  Univodty  of  California. 

The  mathematical  instruction  includes  elementary  algebra,  plane  sad 
arts  of  solid  and  ^herical  geometry,  and  plane  trigonometry. 

The  sdeooe  wort  consists  of  elementary  physics  during  the  £ist  year,  and 
liemistiy  during  the  second  year.  Various  courses  in  applied  science  are 
iven  throughout  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

TKADE3  AND  TECHNICAL  COUKSES 

The  Echod  has  facilities  for  teaching  the  following  trades  and  technical 
raises,  from  which  each  student  is  allowed  to  make  a  selection  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  his  third  year. 

I,  Pattern-making  S.  Domestic  sdence 

1,  Ftxgeworic  Q.  Dtesamaking 

3.  Molding  10.  Millinery 

4.  Machinfr4hop  practice  11.  PiqMratory  for  technical  collie 

5.  Machine  drawing  couise 

6.  Industrial  chemistry  11.  Polytechnic  course 

7.  Industrial  art 

Through  these  courses  the  school  aims  to  (^ve  each  student  a  thoiou^ 
nowledge  of  technique  of  some  one  industrial  pursuit,  from  which  he  may 
un  his  living.  It  offers,  however,  something  more  than  the  mere  equivalrat 
[  a  workshop  apprenticeship.    Be^des  the  broad  and  thorou^  1 
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a£f orded  by  the  combined  academic  and  industrial  branches  of  the  preliminaiy 
course,  there  is  the  additional  advantage  that  the  shop  instruction  throughout 
is  based  upon  work  that  b  selected,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
student,  and  not  for  the  profit  of  his  employer. 


STUYVESANT  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK  CTTY 

INDUSTUAL  OOUSSE 


The  industrial  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  for  boys  who  wish  to  go 
directly  from  high  school  to  employment  in  some  trade  or  other  remunerative 
occupation. 

VDEST  "SSAK 

iTHiOQt 
F.nglifth ^ 

Algebza 5 

Fkee-hand  drawing a 

Mechanical  drawing 4 

Joinery  and  cabinet-making zo 

Music. I 

Physical  training,  including  physiology  and  hygiene. 2 

29 

SBCOMD  YEAR, 

English 3 

Plane  geometry 4 

Chemistiy. 5 

f^ree-hand  drawing a 

Mechanical  drawing 4 

Wood-tuzning,  pattern-making,  and  foundzy zo 

Physical  training a 

30 


Englffth 3 

Plane  geometry  and  trigonometry 3 

Physics 5 

Modem  history 3 

Mechanical  and  architectural  drawing 4 

Forging  and  machine-shop  practice zo 

Phsrsacal  training a 

30 
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American  history  and  dvics 4 

Advanced  chemistiy  oc  economici  or  indnstiial  and  conmicic»l  law  or  applied 


Steam  and  decbtid^ 4 

Uedianjcal  oi  architectural  drawing 4 

Special  shop  or  labontoiyimtctice  in  one  of  the  fdlowingelectives: lo 

I.  Building  cmutructim  (caipentiy,  lanitation,  including  heating  and  venti- 
lating, electrical  wiring  and  initallation). 

1.  Advanced  foiging  and  tool-making. 

3.  Advanced  pattern-making  and  foundry  practice. 

4.  Advanced  machine-ihop  practice. 

5.  Industrial  chemistry,  lectures  and  laboratory  practice. 

Hiysical  training t 


Hie  above  course  of  study  has  been  planned  especially  for  boys  who  wish 
to  go  directly  from  high  school  to  positions  in  m&chine  shops  or  other  woiis, 
in  buHding  construction,  in  electric-light  and  power  plants,  in  chemical  depoit- 
ments  of  m&nufacturing  or  packing  establishments,  in  commercial  industries 
reqmring  technical  knoiriedge  and  skill,  or  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
dty  government. 

CHICAGO  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

SPECIAI  DffinSTRIAL  COURSES 

The  first  two  years  in  all  the  courses  will  be  devoted  to  preliminary  work 
in  the  fundamentals,  as  shown  in  the  following  outline. 

nasi  tzAs 


Algebra 


Vbymgaptiy  m  boiAkec^ng 30 

Mechanical  drawing 40 

Woodwoi^ 40 

Free-hand  drawing 40 

Gymnasium - - 40 

SECOND  YEAK 

Engliih 40 

Plane  geometry 40 

Elementary  pbyucs  or  free-hand  drawing. 40 
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Weeks  Peiiode 

Mechaxiical  drawing 40  5 

Blacksmithing 30  xo 

Foundxy  and  pattern-making ao  zo 

Gymnasium 40  z 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  pupils  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
elect  one  of  the  following  courses  to  be  pursued  during  the  third  and  fourth 
years: 


C0T7SSE  IN  MEGHAinCAL  CONSIKUCIION  AND  ENdNEESINO  FKZNCIPLES 

THUD  YEAS 

We^i  Feiiods 

English 40  3 

Solid  geometry ao  5 

Advanced  algebra ao  5 

Advanced  physics 40  6 

Industrial  history 40  a 

Machine-shop  practice 40  Z5 

Machine  and  free-hand  drawing 40  5 

Gymnasium 40  z 

lOUETH  YEAR 

En^ish 40  3 

American  history  or  dvil  government 40  2 

Trigonometzy. ao  5 

Chemistry. 40  6 

Manufacturing. ao  Z5 

Mechanical  engineering  principles ao  ao 

Machine  and  free-hand  drawing 40  5 

Gymnasium 40  z 


COUSSE  IN  ELECXRICAL  CONSTRUCIION  AND  ENGINEERING  PRINdPLBS 

THIRD  YEAR 

Eni^ish 40  3 

Solid  geometry. ao  5 

Advanced  algebra ao  5 

Advanced  physics 40  '  6 

Industrial  history. 40  2 

Machine-shop  practice ao  15 

Electrical  construction ao  Z5 

Machine  and  free-hand  drawing 40  5 

Gymnasium 40  z 
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rOURTH  YEAS 

Weeks 

English 40  3 

American  histoiy  and  civil  government. 40  3 

Trigonometiy 20  $ 

Giemistry 40  6 

Electrical  construction 20  15 

Electrical  engineering  principles 20  20 

Machine  and  free-hand  drawing 40  5 

Gymnasium 40  i 

COXTllSE  IN  MACHINE-SHOP  PRACIIGE 
THIRD  YEAR 

English 40  3 

Shop  mathematics 40  5 

Advanced  physics 40  6 

Industrial  history 40  2 

Machine-shop  practice 40  15 

Machine  and  free-hand  drawing 40  5 

Gymnasium 40  i 

rOTTRTH  YEAR 

English 40  3 

American  history  or  dvil  government 40  2 

Chemistry. 40  6 

Machine  shop 40  20 

Machine  and  free-hand  drawing 40  5 

Gymnasium 40  z 

In  the  above  outlines  one  thing  is  apparent,  namely,  the  tendency  to 
drop  part  of  the  academic  work  and  to  devote  more  and  more  time  to 
some  special  technical  branch  as  the  pupil  progresses  from  the  second 
toward  the  fourth  year  in  school. 


THE  CXEVEIAND  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

In  response  to  a  q)ecific  statement  from  the  secretary  of  this  organi- 
zation a  longer  description  of  the  Cleveland  Technical  High  School  is 
given  as  a  good  example  of  the  general  type  of  separate  technical 
high  schools. 

Aims. — The  Cleveland  Technical  High  School  has  two  immediate 
ends  in  view:  (i)  to  prepare  youth  of  both  sexes  for  a  definite  vocation 
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and  for  effident  industrial  citizenship;  (2)  to  help  men  and  women 
already  engaged  in  a  vocation  to  better  their  condition  by  increasing 
their  technical  knowledge  and  skill.  To  such  as  may  desire  to  pursue 
their  studies  still  further  it  also  offers  the  opportimity  to  prepare  for 
entrance  to  technical  schools  of  college  rank. 

In  most  classes  the  nature  of  the  studies  and  the  purposes  in  view  are 
so  different  as  to  demand  a  separation  of  the  boys  from  the  girls.  There 
is  therefore  organized  within  the  one  building  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls' 
school. 

Sessions. — ^The  daily  session  consists  of  nine  periods  of  forty-five 
minutes  each,  beginning  at  8:00  a.m.  and  ending  at  3:15  p.m.  The 
schedule  of  technical  and  laboratory  work  is  arranged  in  double  periods. 
Ordinarily  each  student  is  expected  to  carry  three  academic  and  two 
technical  or  laboratory  subjects.  There  is  a  thirty-minute  period  for 
lunch  not  included  in  the  above  schedule. 

The  school  is  in  session  the  year  roimd.  The  year  is  divided  into 
four  quarters  of  twelve  weeks  eadi,  with  one  week  between  the  quarters. 
By  thus  eliininating  the  long  smnmer  vacation  a  saving  of  an  entire  year 
in  the  usual  high-school  course  is  made  possible.  This  is  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  student  (over  500  attending  last  summer)  who  for  any  reason 
may  wish  to  secure  a  maximum  of  education  in  a  minimum  of  time. 
Those  who  do  not  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage  or  whose 
physical  condition  does  not  permit  of  the  strain  of  continuous  study, 
still  have  the  opportunity  of  devoting  four  full  years  or  longer  to  their 
high-school  course. 

The  plan  of  a  continuous  session  broken  up  into  short  terms  is  also 
of  advantage  to  the  student  who  from  any  cause  fails  in  some  part  of  his 
work,  since  by  these  frequent  opporttmities  for  readjustment  he  is  given 
a  chance  to  ^' catch  step"  again  and  to  go  on  with  his  work  in  a  new 
dass  with  comparatively  little  loss  of  time. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  COURSES 

The  courses  not  described  are  not  distinctive. 

English, — ^In  the  teaching  of  English  literature,  the  constant  aim  is 
to  make  dear  the  relation  of  literature  to  life.  A  devdopment  of  the 
power  of  appreciation  is  sought.  A  sense  of  form  can  be  devdoped 
much  better  by  the  study  of  good  modds,  where  the  pupils  see  how  a 
master-writer  puts  his  material  together,  than  by  the  learning  of  rules. 
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Such  of  the  college  requirements  as  lend  themselves  to  this  treatment 
are  retained.  Only  those  substitutions  are  made  which  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  prominent  scientific  schools.  The  supplemen- 
tary reading  includes  much  that  is  best  in  invention  and  discovery, 
manufactiure  and  distribution,  and  the  attendant  industrial  and  labor 
problems. 

Wherever  practicable,  the  composition  work  is  co-ordinated  with  the 
other  departments  of  the  school,  thus  interrelating  and  binding  together 
the  course  of  study.  By  these  means  it  is  believed  the  pupil  will  attain 
that  power,  ease,  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  English  tongue  which 
is  admittedly  of  such  great  practical  value  as  a  preparation  for  life. 

Mathemaiics. — ^The  coiurse  in  pure  mathematics  includes  the  usual 
theoretical  work,  the  study  of  principles  involved,  and  a  thorough  drill 
in  mental  arithmetic  and  the  control  of  number. 

On  the  technical  side  the  pupil  articulates  the  mathematics  with  the 
work  of  the  drafting-room,  shop,  domestic  science,  and  domestic  art. 
Teachers  of  technical  subjects  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  mathe- 
matics department,  anticipating  problems  which  will  arise  and  reporting 
immediately  to  that  department  any  weakness  shown  by  a  pupil  in 
problem  or  principle.  In  the  Senior  year  advanced  college  mathematics 
is  available,  but  for  those  not  going  to  collie  a  course  in  applied  mathe- 
matics, composed  of  shop  problems  and  elementary  mechanics  and 
electricity,  is  open. 

Science^  physiography, — The  first  and  second  terms  are  spent  in 
studying  physiography  and  meteorology.  The  processes  of  physi<^graphy 
and  the  land  forms  which  they  produce  are  taken  up.  A  laboratory  and 
field  acquaintance  with  the  common  rocks  is  acquired  during  these 
terms. 

Study  of  industries. — ^The  third  term  is  spent  in  studying  the  indus- 
tries of  various  regions  in  then:  relations  to  climatic  and  physiogrs^hic 
conditions.  The  localization  of  industries  and  the  cause  of  such  locali- 
zation can  be  worked  out  in  a  large  measure.  The  location  and  growth 
of  cities  and  the  causes  which  govern  their  location  and  growth  are 
pointed  out.  In  general,  the  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  physical  environment  in  so  far  as  it  governs  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  he  lives. 

Excursions  to  factories  and  other  points  of  interest  in  Cleveland  and 
vicinity  are  made  whenever  deemed  profitable  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  industrial  geography,  industrial  history,  and  allied  subjects. 
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Chemistry  for  boys, — ^This  chemistry  is  given  in  two  separate  and 
distinct  courses. 

The  elementary  chemistry  is  taken  in  the  second  year  and  is  required 
of  all  boys.  Consideration  is  taken  of  the  more  important  elements  with 
practical  application,  as  far  as  possible.  Four  recitations  and  demonstra- 
tions, with  one  double  laboratory  period,  constitute  a  week's  work. 

The  advanced  chemistry  is  taken  in  the  fourth  year  and  is  an  elective. 
This  course  is  made  intensely  practical  and  includes  much  elementary 
metallurgy.  The  nature,  uses,  and  methods  of  manufacture  of  charcoal, 
coke,  iron,  and  steel  are  considered.  Gas  producers  and  types  of  indus- 
trial furnaces  are  treated.  Modem  practical  figures  and  analyses  are 
quoted  and  used  in  the  discussions  and  problems. 

Physics. — ^A  special  text  has  been  written  by  the  department  in  which 
much  more  attention  is  given  to  practical  shop  problems,  mechanics, 
heat,  and  electricity,  and  less  of  the  theory  of  physics  and  a  minimum  of 
physics  of  accurate  measurement  involved. 

Eleckical  construction. — ^An  electrical  construction  laboratory  for 
trade  classes  has  been  equipped  and  sixty  students  are  engaged  in  this 
Hne.  A  recitation  devoted  to  theory  is  held  daily  and  twenty  periods 
per  week  are  given  to  practical  construction  problems. 

Most  of  the  teachers  of  technical  subjects  are  men  with  trade  experi- 
ence who  have  acquired  later  the  art  of  teaching.  The  emplo3nnent  for 
twelve  months  in  the  year  makes  it  possible  to  secure  the  best  of  teachers 
in  competition  with  the  manufacturers. 

Drawing. — ^During  the  first  two  years,  mechanical  drawing,  in  so  far 
as  it  applies  to  the  shopwork  only,  is  required.  Drawings  are  made  of 
shop  problems  and  individuality  of  solution  in  place  of  class  exercise  is 
strictly  followed  out. 

This  subject  is  taught  as  the  language  through  which  the  student 
learns  to  give  graphic  expression  to  ideas  which  he  is  later  to  work  out 
in  material  forms  in  shop  and  workrooms.  It  is  the  one  medium  through 
which  the  craftsmen  are  able  to  record,  clarify,  and  perfect  such  ideas 
as  may  come  to  them. 

Training  is  given  in  accurate  work  by  means  of  exercises  and  prob- 
lems especially  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  read  intelligently  the 
drawings  which  he  is  to  use  later  in  his  shop  practice.  These  exercises 
not  only  bring  into  use  the  various  instruments  in  the  student's  equip- 
ment, but  also  represent  some  definite  object  to  be  made  later  in  his 
course  in  joinery,  wood-turning,  forging,  or  pattern-making. 
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In  addition  to  carefully  constructed  working  drawings,  free-hand 
sketches  and  views  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  dear  mental 
conceptions  of  the  object  and  to  teach  the  appearance  and  relation  of 
the  different  views  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  show  the  proper  position 
of  each  on  the  drawing  plate. 

Shopwork, — Since  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  all  of  the 
arts  are  identical,  during  the  first  two  years  a  more  or  less  definitely 
prescribed  outline  of  instruction  must  be  laid  down.  The  shopwork  of 
these  two  years  is  therefore  practically  a  general  course  in  manual  train- 
ing. The  use  and  care  of  the  various  tools  and  machines,  the  qualities  of 
materials  and  the  processes  of  their  preparation  and  distribution,  and 
facility  in  applying  the  fundamental  principles  of  construction  are  the 
chief  ends  sought. 

This  work  is  intended  to  be  educative  and  creative  as  well  as  tech- 
nically constructive.  From  elements  and  principles  taught  in  the 
mechanical  drawing  and  shop  classes  each  pupil  makes  his  own  designs^ 
which,  when  approved  by  the  instructors  concerned,  he  executes  from 
working  drawings.  Within  due  limitations  as  to  practicability  and 
suitability  of  form  and  material,  free  scope  is  given  to  his  inventive 
talent  in  the  making  of  his  design;  but  this  once  decided  upon,  he  is 
held  to  strict  accuracy  and  workmanship  in  its  execution. 

The  course  prescribed  for  the  first  two  years  is:  turning,  first  quarter 
(I  D);  cabinet  making,  second  and  third  quarters  (11  and  m  D); 
pattern-making  and  foundry  practice,  first  quarter  of  second  year  (I  C) ; 
forging,  second  and  third  quarters,  second  year  (11  and  m  C). 

One  quarter  is  also  required  in  machine-shop  practice  at  the  b^;in- 
ning  of  the  third  year  (I  B).  If  at  the  end  of  this  time  peculiar  adapta- 
bility in  any  given  direction  becomes  evident  to  pupil,  parent,  or  teacher, 
specialization  along  this  line  will  be  permitted  in  order  that  upon  gradua- 
tion a  pupil  may  be  better  fitted  for  his  life-work.  The  choice  of  voca- 
tion is  forced  upon  a  majority  of  our  youth  at  an  early  age,  and  if  a 
proper  choice  can  then  be  made  it  is  a  great  advantage. 

Twenty-four  periods  per  week  are  available  for  trade  instruction  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years. 

DISTINCTIVE  COUSSES  FOR  GIRLS 

The  course  in  sex  physiohgy. — ^Inasmuch  as  the  study  of  the  processes 
of  life  and  training  in  observation  can  best  be  begun  with  a  considerar 
tion  of  lower  forms,  the  girk  are  segregated  and  stress  is  laid  upon  hygiene 
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and  ph3rsiology  for  women.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  laboratory  work 
and  demonstration. 

Chemistry  far  girls, — ^This  course  is  directly  correlated  with  domestic 
science  and  its  aim  is  to  give  such  experiments  as  will  be  of  practical 
value  to  the  girls  after  finishing  school. 

The  applied  work  comprises  the  study  of  combustion,  carbohydratesi 
fats,  and  proteins  in  many  different  phases,  the  manufacture  of  foods,  the 
detection  of  the  food  principles  in  foods,  such  as  starch  in  cereals,  sugar 
in  milk,  etc.;  the  detection  of  adulterants,  and  some  simple  anal3rses, 
such  as  milk,  ^gs,  etc. 

Domestic  art. — The  aim  here  is  to  give  such  training  as  will  enable 
girls  as  they  grow  to  womanhood  to  appreciate  the  practical,  economic, 
and  artistic  value  of  various  materials  in  their  application  to  dress  and 
home  fmnishings. 

The  course  includes  plain  sewing,  the  making  of  outfits  for  use  in  the 
departments  of  domestic  science  and  domestic  art,  undergarments, 
shirtwaist  suits,  simple  summer  dresses,  and  millinery.  Principles  of 
handwork  in  the  way  of  rolled  edges,  setting-in  of  lace,  hand-run  tucks, 
and  elementary  embroidery  are  introduced  and  applied  to  underwear. 
Original  designs  made  by  the  pupils  are  used  for  this  work  and  in  the 
decoration  of  the  table  linen  for  the  dining-room  of  the  domestic-sdence 
department. 

Millinery. — ^A  course  in  spring  and  fall  millinery  is  provided  for  girls 
who  have  learned  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  sewing.  Mil- 
linery affords  the  girls  a  broad  expression  of  individuality  and  aims  to 
create  an  appreciation  of  artistic  color  combinations  and  appropriateness. 

The  subject  is  closely  connected  with  the  courses  in  dress-making 
and  applied  art  and  consists  in  talks  on  materials  used  in  millinery, 
wiring  hats,  making  buckram  and  straw  hats,  wire  frames,  facings, 
building  bows  and  covering  frames,  renovation  of  old  material,  and 
trimming  hats.  Attention  is  given  to  economy,  simplicity,  suitability, 
and  the  cultivation  of  artistic  taste  in  all  lines  of  work. 

Domestic  science. — ^The  purpose  of  the  work  in  this  department  is 
threefold:  (i)  to  teach  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  care  and  duties  of 
a  home,  that  girls  may  be  prepared  for  practical  home-keeping;  (2)  to 
teach  all  the  theory  relating  to  the  above  subject  as  applied  science,  that 
girls  may  acquire  intellectual  development  as  well  as  practical  skill; 
(3)  to  teach  iostitutional  cookery  and  kitchen  management  as  trade 
subjects,  that  students  may  be  prepared  for  catering  as  a  vocation. 
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Applied  oris. — ^As  mechanical  drawing  is  made  the  medium  of  expres- 
sion in  the  shop,  so  is  free-hand  drawing  in  this  department.  Nature 
forms  are  studied  and  sketched  in  the  flat,  in  detail,  and  in  color.  From 
these  studies  pupils  derive  conventionalized  units  which  by  rq)etition 
and  grouping  furnish  motives  for  original  ornamental  designs  and  for 
suggestions  of  form,  proportions,  and  color  harmonies.  These  they  apply 
directly  in  constructive  work,  as  in  borders  for  garments,  draperies,  na- 
peries,  and  in  embroideries,  in  the  decoration  of  pottery  and  leather-work; 
and  in  the  designing,  decorating,  and  making  of  utensils  and  articles  of 
household  and  personal  use  from  various  materials  and  fabrics.  The 
work,  therefore,  correlates  in  very  definite  and  practical  ways  with  dress- 
making, millinery,  domestic  science,  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  crafts, 
and  with  the  many  occasions  in  daily  life  which  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  fitness  and  beauty  adds  greatly  to  vocational  success  or  personal 
happiness. 

Costume  design. — ^For  girls  taking  sewing  in  the  first  and  second  years 
the  design  and  free-hand  drawing  is  all  applied  work.  Underwear,  shirt- 
waists, skirts,  dresses,  and  hats  are  designed  and  the  article  actually 
worked  out  from  the  design. 

CarrelaHon. — ^Domestic-sdence  subjects  are  often  given  as  themes  in 
the  English  classes.  See  also  the  courses  of  domestic  and  applied  arts 
for  ways  in  which  these  are  correlated  with  domestic  science.  In  short, 
all  technical  subjects  involving  home-making  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
elementary  courses  for  girls,  and  around  these  the  rest  of  the  studies  are 
grouped. 

EVENING  SESSIONS 

One  of  the  most  important  missions  which  this  school  can  fulfil  is  the 
betterment  of  people  already  engaged  in  a  given  vocation.  The  abolition 
of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the  subdivision  of  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses has  made  it  practically  impossible  for  mechanics  to  secure  any 
general  training  which  will  increase  their  efficiency  and  consequently 
their  earning  power  in  their  present  position  or  enable  them  to  fit  them- 
selves for  a  better  position.  There  is  a  need  among  the  semi-skillled 
working  classes  of  an  opportunity  for  industrial  education,  and  to  meet 
this  need  the  Cleveland  Technical  High  School  offers  trade  courses  dur- 
ing the  evening  to  men  and  women  already  employed  during  the  day. 

The  evening  sessions  are  from  7:15  to  9:15  p.m.  The  classes  are 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  meeting  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings 
and  the  other  meeting  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings. 
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The  entire  equipment  uslbd  for  instruction  in  the  day  school  is  avail- 
able for  the  evening  classes.  Instruction  is  offered  to  men  in  carpentry, 
cabinet  making,  pattern-making,  fotmdry  practice,  tool-forging,  sheet- 
metal  work,  machine-shop  practice,  and  electrical  construction.  Allied 
with  these  subjects  is  instruction  offered  in  trade  mathematics,  English, 
applied  mechanical  drawing,  induding  architectural  sheet  metal  and 
machine  drawing.  Complete  courses  in  plain  and  hand  sewing,  machine 
sewing,  spring  and  fall  millinery,  and  the  applied  arts  are  available  to 
women.  Plain  cooking  and  whatever  allied  courses  may  be  called  for 
by  a  su£5icient  nimiber  are  also  within  the  scope  of  the  night  school. 
Free-hand  drawing,  charcoal  and  water-color  rendering,  day-modeling, 
book-binding,  leather-work,  art  metal-work  and  design  as  applied  to  the 
crafts  are  also  offered. 

The  present  enrollment  is  1,517  day-school  students.  There  are  also 
450  night-school  students  with  over  ninety  on  the  waiting  list  for  the 
machinery  trade  classes. 

INTERFRETATION  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

In  the  public  technical  high  schools  we  seem  mainly  to  have  under- 
taken instruction  in  the  machinery  trades,  namdy,  pattern-making  and 
foundry  practice,  forging,  machine-shop  practice,  mechanical  and  archi- 
tectural drawing,  and  industrial  art.  The  building  trades  seem  to  have 
been  nq^lected.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Williamson  and  Wilmerding 
schools,  great  prominence  has  been  given  to  these  most  worthy  lines  of 
instruction. 

Further  inspection  of  courses  shows  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
condense  into  the  first  two  years  the  handwork  formerly  given  in  the 
manual-training  high  schools  in  four,  and  to  devote  the  last  two  years 
to  specialization  in  some  one  technical  line.  The  average  age  of  pupils 
entering  high  school  is  fourteen  and  one-half  years.  They  are  then  too 
young  to  sdect,  or  are  unprepared  through  lack  of  grammar-school  train- 
ing, to  receive  trade  instruction.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  two  years 
given  to  manual  training,  which  seeks  to  place  in  the  student's  hands  as 
much  of  general  industrial  aptitude  as  possible,  is  well  spent  and  makes 
a  rational  choice  of  trade  work  at  a  later  date  far  more  probable.  It 
further  leaves  open  to  the  student  the  possibility  of  preparing  for  a 
technical  collie.  One  of  the  complaints  made  against  the  technical 
high  school  has  been  that  it  is  f aiUng  in  its  purpose  of  supplying  the 
industrial  unit  for  work  at  the  trade  and  is  inspiring  boys  to  seek  an 
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mgmftfring  educatioii.  Doubtless  this  pioviskm  in  the  oomse  of  study 
is  wise  to  just  that  extent.  The  technical  high  schocri-cannot  and  never 
should  hope  to  sapi^  the  tiade  with  its  woikmen,  bat  should  fit  boys 
to  enter  industrial  callings  and  at  the  same  time  should  indude  terhniral 
ocdlegie  piiqiaiation. 

SeparaU  ieckmcal  grammar  grades. — ^The  limited  available  statistics 
show  that  the  graduates  of  terhniral  hi^  schook  very  generally  follow 
out  their  lines  of  training  and  to  advantage.  However,  there  is  great 
need  in  a  manufacturing  country  for  the  proper  training  of  those  who 
are  to  work  at  the  trades,  particularly  where  the  highest  skill  is  required 
as  in  the  machinery  trades.  This  is  not  the  function  of  the  terhnifal 
high  schooL  In  the  dty  of  Qeveland — and  this  is  true  of  neariy  every 
large  manufacturing  center — fifty-two  out  of  every  one  hundred  girls  and 
boys  who  enter  the  first  grade  of  the  public  schools  never  get  above  the 
fifth  grade.  A  differentiation  in  the  courses  of  study  in  the  grammar 
grades  is  as  inevitable  as  the  differentiation  that  has  taken  place  creating 
the  separate  technical  high  school,  and  is  more  to  be  desired.  Most  of 
our  p<^nilation  is  predestined  by  birth  and  environment  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  workers  and  is  entitled  to  recognition  in  the  prqKuration 
€fpen  to  it  for  that  work.  So  the  separate  terhnical  grammar  grades  are 
as  essential  as  the  separate  terhnical  high  schools.  These  grammar 
grades,  so  set  aside,  should  have  the  two-fold  function  of  preparing  the 
boys  and  girls  for  workmanship  or  for  further  technical  education. 
In  the  same  way  the  terhniral  high  school  should  fit  for  f oremanship  or 
for  the  terhnical  collie.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  best  edu- 
cation as  it  is  of  some  education  or  none.  To  illustrate  this  point  by  a 
parallel,  in  Qeveland  there  were  in  1905  six  public  district  high  schools 
with  a  total  attoidance  of  about  4,800.  Cleveland  was  growing  at  the 
rate  of  18,000  per  year,  yet  there  was  a  growth  in  the  high  schools  in 
1906-7-8  of  only  six,  though  the  dty  increased  by  54,000  in  population. 
Since  then,  that  is,  in  a  period  of  equal  length,  1909-10-11,  the  high- 
school  attendance  of  this  dty  has  increased  to  7,300,  or  52  per  cent. 
This,  then,  is  simply  a  case  of  no  education  in  1906-7-8  for  2,500  children 
balanced  against  vocational  education  for  2,100  in  1911,  plus  a  stimu- 
lation in  the  attendance  of  over  300  pupils  in  the  academic  high  schools. 
It  is  not  then  a  question  of  the  desirability  of  the  separate  technical 
high  school  but  a  question  of  getting  the  boy  to  attend  school  or 
allowing  him  to  go  uneducated. 
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If  these  resiQts  can  be  accomplished  for  the  comparatively  small 
number  who  finish  the  eighth  grade,  the  results  to  be  obtained  on  a  basis 
of  the  same  percentage  by  the  separate  technical  graromar  grade  would 
affect  far  greater  numbers.  With  the  technical  grammar  grade  the 
opportunities  for  highly  specialized  trade  work  in  the  separate  technical 
high  school  will  be  increasingly  greater  and  the  desirability  of  all  forms 
of  education  more  and  more  apparent  to  the  public.  To  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  working  people,  education,  as  now  conducted,  seems  useless 
beyond  the  fifth  grade,  or  it  is  to  be  obtained  at  too  great  a  sacrifice. 
A  change,  then,  in  our  whole  system  is  inevitable  if  we  are  to  check  our 
"growing  illiteracy."  (This  is  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  National  Census  Bureau.)  The  separate  technical  high  school  is  not 
now  able  to  render  its  maximum  of  usefulness  to  the  community  for  the 
reason  that  the  pupils  entering  its  courses  are  not  especially  adapted  to 
its  work  through  the  proper  elementary  preparation  and  come  to  the 
school  largely  by  chance.  Trade  instruction  also  has  to  be  delayed  on 
this  accotmt. 

In  the  organization  of  the  separate  grammar  grade,  however,  a 
choice  of  types  of  education  beyond  that  point  (i.e.  in  the  high  school) 
must  not  be  made  impossible.  That  is,  a  change  of  plan  must  still  be 
available  and  a  boy  from  the  technical  grammar  grade  should  not  be 
hampered  in  his  choice  of  a  high  school  any  more  than  at  present.  His 
training  should  be  such  that  he  could  enter  either  an  academic,  a  tech- 
nical, or  a  commercial  high  school  with  little  loss  due  to  preparation. 

Looking  again  at  the  curriculum  of  the  technical  high  schools  we  see 
that  they  embrace  English  and  mathematics  in  common  with  the  aca- 
demic schools.  Science  seems  also  to  be  a  requirement  of  the  former, 
though  frequently  an  elective  in  the  latter.  Hie  substitution  of  hand- 
work for  a  language  other  than  English  and  a  curtailment  of  the  time 
given  to  purely  academic  subjects  in  the  third  and  foiuth  year,  together 
with  an  increase  of  time  devoted  to  specialization  in  technical  or  shop 
branches,  seem  to  be  the  main  points  of  difference. 

To  many  pupils,  in  fact  to  probably  75  per  cent  of  those  who  enter 
the  technical  high  schools,  the  opportunity  to  get  further  education  is 
not  possible,  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  finandal  means.  These  schools 
must  then  be  the  finishing  school  for  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  to 
this  end  the  trade  instruction  is  useful.  In  the  New  York  and  Baltimore 
schools  the  opportunity  to  do  engineering  work  of  an  elementary  nature 
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is  a  particularly  attractive  feature.  In  the  Stu3rvesant  School  the  equip- 
ment, by  its  very  elaborateness,  readily  lends  itself  to  this  end.  In  fact, 
there  are  some  coU^es  which  cannot  boast  of  so  fine  an  equipment  in 
their  mechanical  laboratories  as  is  here  available.  This  is  true  with 
regard  to  both  mechanical  Appliances  and  electrical  machinery.  At  the 
Crane  School  in  Chicago  the  Electrical  Construction  Laboratory  is 
equally  elaborate,  though  it  is  reported  that  the  equipment  is  of  greater 
service  to  night-  than  to  day-school  pupils.  In  the  Cleveland  School  the 
effort  seems  to  have  been  in  the  direction  of  trades  rather  than  in  that 
of  engineering  lines.  The  field  so  uniquely  held  by  the  Stuyvesant 
School  is  certainly  one  in  which  other  high  schools  could  be  of  great 
service.  Students  wishing  to  enter  the  engineering  field  but  to  whom 
the  collies  are  not  a  possibility  might  prolong  their  courses  two  years 
and  make  the  separate  technical  high  school  truly  ''the  poor  man's 
college."  This  opportunity  should  be  made  a  possibility  by  extension 
of  the  function  of  our  high  school. 

Training  far  technical  teachers  needed. — ^It  rarely  happens  that  manu- 
facturers can  find  foremen  or  shop  superintendents  who  have  suitable 
training  for  their  positions,  and  in  many  instances  our  best  men  are 
foreign-trained.  There  are  two  reasons  back  of  this:  one  is  the  inability 
of  the  manufacturers  to  offer  the  proper  training  to  their  men,  and  the 
other  is  the  lack  of  proper  schools.  We  cannot,  therefore,  draw  our 
teachers  from  the  shops  and  factories  except  in  rare  instances.  One  of 
the  functions  of  the  technical  schools  should  be  to  train  the  men,  who, 
with  adequate  additional  shop  experience,  can  in  turn  take  the  positions 
in  the  technical  high  schools,  or  who  will  be  fitted  to  organize  the  work 
of  the  grammar  grades.  Technical  schools  are  now  suffering  as  much 
from  a  lack  of  trained  men  for  the  teaching  staff  as  from  all  other  causes. 
Chicago  seems  to  be  the  only  dty  that  has  made  an  effort  in  a  public 
way  looking  toward  supplying  the  necessary  teachers.  In  the  normal 
courses  of  that  dty,  work  as  now  planned  will  fit  teachers  for  these 
branches  of  the  profession.  But  in  a  coimtry  where  manual-training 
schools  are  growing  up  everywhere  and  where  technical  schools  are  filled 
to  their  capadty  before  the  buildings  are  even  completed,  the  meager 
supply  is  inadequate,  to  say  the  least.  We  must  have  normal  technical 
training. 

Summary, — ^In  recapitulation,  then,  these  points  should  be  noted, 
(a)  Proper  training  must  be  available  in  grammar  grades:  first,  for  the 
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trades;  second,  for  the  academic  school;  and  third,  for  the  separate 
technical  high  school. 

(i)  Proper  training  must  be  available  in  the  separate  technical  high 
school  for:  first,  the  trade  foremanship;  second,  for  high-school  engi- 
neering courses  and  technical  normal  courses;  and  third,  for  technical 
coU^es. 

These  are  to  be  some  of  the  developments  in  the  larger  dties  in  public 
secondary  education  in  the  immediate  future. 


TVB.    INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  COSMOPOLITAN 

HIGH  SCHOOL 


H.  B.  WILSON 
Superintendent  of  Schoote,  Decatur,  HI. 


A  cosmopolitan  high  school  may  be  defined,  from  the  vocational 
standpoint,  as  a  high  school  which  provides  various  kinds  of  vocational 
education.  In  such  a  school  are  combined  the  advantages  which  some 
communities  seek  to  provide  by  establishing  special  types  of  high  schools. 
Such  a  school  offers  many  courses  and  trams  for  many  vocations  in  one 
plant  and  imder  one  management.  Ideally,  such  a  school  will  provide 
equal  or  proportional  representation  of  all  types  of  vocations  which  the 
children  of  a  given  community  may  wish  to  pursue. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  this  society,  the  writer  characterizes 
briefly  the  cosmopolitan  high  school  under  his  own  supervision.  With 
the  opening  of  sdiool  in  191 1,  the  high  school  at  Decatur,  111.,  moved 
into  a  new  plant  which  had  been  imder  erection  during  the  preceding 
years.  The  building  was  conceived  and  built  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
modatiog  a  cosmopolitan  high  school  enrolling  about  1,000  students. 

By  the  time  the  building  was  completed  the  faculty  had  developed 
a  tentative  organization  of  the  lines  of  work  and  opportunities  to  be 
opened  to  students.  The  course  provides  ten  groups  of  study;  eadi 
group  possesses  a  core  or  backbone  of  required  work  extending  over 
four  years.  Certain  elective  privileges  are  extended  in  the  dective 
and  optional  studies  provided  in  each  study  group.  The  course  of 
study  which  this  organization  displaced  provided  strong  liberal-arts 
advantages  and  in  addition  a  little  bookkeeping,  cooking,  sewing,  and 
manual  training.  In  the  present  organization,  the  former  work  in  the 
liberal  arts  is  broadened  and  extended  and  organized  into  six  groups  of 
study — ^foreign  language,  English,  mathematics,  science,  history  and 
civics,  art — each  group  taking  its  label  from  the  lines  of  work  consti- 
tuting its  core  or  backbone.  Vocationally  these  groups  of  study  are 
intended  to  equip  students  for  further  study  in  normal  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  art  schools,  and  schools  of  technology.    The  bookkeeping 
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has  been  displaced  by  lines  of  work  affording  extensive  business  and 
commercial  advantages  and  fitting  for  business  pursuits,  office  and  clerical 
work,  and  for  higher  study  in  related  lines.  Likewise^  eictensive  courses 
have  been  provided  in  the  household  arts  in  place  of  the  limited  work  in 
cooking  and  sewing  and  in  the  mechanic  arts  in  place  of  the  work  pre- 
viously provided  in  manual  training.  The  household-^arts  courses  are 
primarily  intended  to  fit  girls  for  home  management.  At  the  same 
time  they  will  afford  large  returns  to  those  who  wish  to  go  into  such  trades 
as  millinery  or  dressmaking,  or  into  teaching,  or  to  pursue  advanced 
study  in  this  field.  The  mechanic-arts  course  should  render  valuable 
service  to  those  fitting  for  the  trades  and  industrial  work  and  for  ad- 
vanced study  in  schools  of  engineering  and  technology.  The  tenth 
group  of  study  is  the  normal  preparatory  group,  designed  to  promote 
the  training,  development,  and  guidance  of  those  students  who  wish  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools. 

The  forgoing  discussion  of  the  organization  of  the  high-school  course 
of  study  is  purposely  stated  from  the  vocational  standpoint,  both  because 
this  is  the  key  to  its  adequate  interpretation  and  because  of  the  stand- 
point assumed  above  in  defining  the  cosmopolitan  high  school.  While 
the  preceding  discussion  analyzes  this  course  of  study  from  the  point  of 
view  of  vocational  attainment,  the  other  values  it  provides,  such  as 
discipline,  culture,  appreciation,  and  vocational  discovery,  are  definitdy 
sought  in  its  administration. 

The  term  industrial  training,  or  education,  has  been  and  is  used  with 
various  significations  and  contents.  In  his  Education  for  Efficiency 
(p.  38),  Dean  Davenport  emplo}^  it  to  include  training  for  agriculture, 
the  mechanic  arts,  household  affairs,  and  the  industries  connected  with 
manufacturing.  The  Committee  of  Ten  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  (Report,  p.  71)  included  in  industrial 
education  the  trades  and  agriculture.  Bulletin  No.  12  of  the  National 
Society  defines  (p.  19)  industrial  education  in  such  a  way  as  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  forms  of  vocational  education  by  saying  its  ''pur- 
pose is  to  fit  for  a  trade,  craft,  or  special  division  of  manufacturing  work." 
Thoughtful  speakers  and  writers  have  generally  accepted  the  content 
ascribed  to  this  term  in  Bulletin  No.  12,  and  it  was  evidently  the  inten- 
tion of  those  who  organized  this  Yearbook  that  it  should  be  so  defined. 
The  term  is  so  used  in  the  following  discussion. 

The  problem  of  the  public  schools  in  providing  industrial  training 
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is  essentially  one  of  producing  skilled  labor.  The  school  must  seek  to 
render  efficient  and  intelligent  all  those  who  are  to  serve  society  through 
participation  in  the  industries.  It  should  proceed  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  however,  consciously  guided  by  the  fact  that  skilled  labor  is  of 
two  widely  different  kinds — ^that  which  depends  mainly  on  habU  and 
that  which  depends  mainly  upon  inUiaiive,  Between  the  extremes  of 
these  types  of  labor  we  find  a  large  variety  of  ability  with  various 
combinations  of  habitual  action  and  initiative^  of  course. 

The  equipment  of  these  two  types  of  skilled  labor  is  very  different. 
The  first  type  requires  that  a  man  shall  be  so  drilled  in  the  ha.ndling  of 
particular  materials  in  a  particular  way  that  his  procedure  is  always 
the  same.  All  of  his  actions  are  automatic  responses  emanating  from 
definite,  well-estabUshed  habits.  The  second  t3rpe  of  laborer,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  find,  as  Superintendent  Brooks,  of  Boston,  shows  {Report 
for  1909,  p.  35),  that  ^'the  overemphasizing  of  habit  will  prove  a  hin- 
drance to  mobility  of  thought  and  readiness  in  action  when  confronted 
with  conditions  demanding  the  use  of  judgment."  His  need  is  not  so 
much  the  ability  to  perform  a  given  set  of  operations  upon  particular 
materials  with  great  speed  and  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Rather,  his 
equipment  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  machinery,  materials,  and  processes, 
and  of  ways  and  means  of  emplo3dng  the  same,  with  the  labor  available, 
to  secure  different  and  improved  products.  He  must  be  strong  in  his 
mastery  of  facts  and  principles,  in  his  ability  to  concentrate  as  he  reasons 
on  the  plans  his  creative  imagination  evolves,  in  his  power  to  draw  safe, 
practical  conclusions  from  the  data  under  consideration  in  an  actual 
industrial  situation,  and  in  the  successful  execution  of  plans  and  policies 
determined  upon.  Habit  formation  enters  largely  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  laborer  who  is  to  exercise  initiative  mainly,  but  the  habits 
formed  are  those  which  have  a  wide,  general  use.  It  is  evident  also  that 
the  ideals  and  tastes  of  the  second  type  of  laborer  are  quite  as  important 
as  his  habits. 

No  public  high  school  which  I  have  been  able  to  study  attempts 
to  provide  industrial  training  for  the  first  type  of  laborer.  The  tasks 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  are  so  subdivided  under  modem 
industrial  conditions  that  tlie  school  does  not  need  to  attempt  the 
development  of  the  particular  skill  required  in  such  laborers.  A  very 
few  days'  experience  in  any  factory  will  do  for  these  laborers  all  that 
education  could  ever  do  in  the  development  of  mere  skill.    The  school 
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City  and  Sdiool 


I.Chicago:  all  high 
schools  offer  two 
years  ol  work,  ad- 
vanced and  inten- 
sive work  in  Lane 
Technical,  Crane 
Technical,  and 
Lake  high  sdiools. 


Parpow,  Aim,  and  Pkns  of  School 


2.  Cincinnati:  all 
high  schools. 


3.  Cleveland:  the 
technical  high 
schooL 


Of  the  zz  courses  announced, 
three  definitely  seek  to 
provide  industrial  train- 
ing: 

a)  The  manual-training 
course  "is  to  prepare 
students  for  the  tech- 
nical industries." 
h)  The  builders'  course 
"is  to  prepare  students 
for  the  building  indus- 
tries." 
c)  The  household-arts 
course  is  "to  prepare 
for  ...  .  the  textile 
trades." 


Woik  Offued  and  Other  EvidenoM 
Tliat  Indnatrial  Training  is  Intended 


Of  the  9  courses  announced, 
the  technical  co-opera- 
tive courses  for  both  boys 
and  girls  are  definitely 
planned  to  provide  indus- 
trial training.  During 
the  first  two  years,  boys 
take  technical  laboratory 
work  and  drawing  given 
in  the  manual-training 
course.  By  close  of  sec- 
ond year  boys  "decide 
what  shops  or  trades  they 
desire  to  enter."  "No 
trade  is  taught  in  school." 
Co-operation  in  millinery 
and  dressmaking  trades 
only  have  been  arranged 
for  girls. 


Courses  in  printing,  proof- 
reading, woodworking,  me- 
chanical drawing,  foundry, 
forge,  pattern-making,  zna- 
chine-shop  practice,  ma- 
chine and  architectural 
drawing,  electrical  or  gas 
engine  construction,  brick- 
laying, masonry,  metal- 
w(»rk,  electrical  wiring, 
making  estimates. 

Work  in  mathematics, 
physiography,  history,  sani- 
tation, physics,  chemistry, 
biology  taught  from  indus- 
trial standpoint,  also  at- 
tention to  contracts,  speci- 
fications, ordinances. 


The  two  ends  in  view  are: 
(z)  "to  prepare  .youths 
of  both  sexes  for  a  definite 
vocation  and  for  ^dent 
industrial  citizenship;  (2) 
to  help  men  and  women 
already  employed  to  bet- 
ter their  vocation  by  in- 
creasing their  technical 
knowledge  and  skill." 
Opportunity  is  afforded 
also  to  prepare  for  en- 
trance to  technical  schools. 

Two  years  of  general  work 
are  required  of  all;  in  the 


Courses  aimounced  are  man- 
ual training,  turning,  cabi- 
net and  pattern  making, 
foundry^  forge,  machine- 
shop  saence  and  practice, 
sewing,  millinery,  dress- 
making, tailoring,  art 
needlework. 

"Mechanical  drawing  .... 
and  the  work  in  mathemat- 
ics, English,  and  physics 
is  so  chosen  that  the  rela- 
tion between  the  different 
subjects  and  the  shopwork 
is  emphasized." 


The  courses  include  printing, 
mechanical  drawing,  turn- 
ing and  cabinet  making, 
founcfay  practice,  forging, 
machine  shop,  machine 
sewing,  dressmaking,  mil- 
linery. 

The  content  of  the  other  stud- 
ies is  determinMl  by  the 
aim  of  the  school;  e.g., 
the  outside  reading  in 
English  includes  the  "best 
in  invention  and  discovery, 
manufacture  and  distri- 
bution, and  the  attendant 
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industrial  and  labor  prob- 
lems; the  mathematics 
work  articulates  with  the 
work  of  the  drafting-^oom, 
shop,  domestic  sdence, 
domestic  art;  geography 
emphasises  industries  of 
various  regions;  chemistry 
is  related  to  cooking  for 
giris,  and  to  nature,  uses, 
and  methods  of  manufac- 
turing charcoal,  coke,  iron, 
steeL" 


4.  Indianapolis:  the 
manual  -  trainin  g 
high  school. 


Specific  data  were  not  receive 
school  told  me  in  a  conf  crcn 
dustrial  courses  are  concent 
in  the  Qevdand  Tedmical 


d,  but  the  principal  of  the 
ce  that  their  work  so  far  as  in- 
ed  is  exactly  like  that  provided 
Hig^  School. 


5.  Kansas  Qty:  the 
manual-  training 
high  school 


It  is  not  the  aim  to  produce 
mechanics  any  more  than 
any  other  class  of  special- 
ists. No  special  trade  b 
taught,  but  the  aim  is  to 
give  the  pupQ  that  kind  of 
skill  and  constructive 
ability  which  will  enable 
him  to  take  tq>  any  trade. 


Courses  providing  work 
resulting  in  industrial 
training  are  sewing,  dress- 
making, miUinery,  joinery, 
turning,  molcfing,  pattern- 
making,  forging,  marhine 
toolwork. 

The  data  supplied  do  not 
indicate  that  work  in  other 
subjects  is  given  an  in- 
dustrial bias. 


6.JL08  Angdes:  the 

i polytechnic,)  me- 

j  duinic-arts   :  and 

\  manual-arts  ^high 

schooL 


The  pol3rtechnic  is  the  tech- 
niod  high  school  of  the 
dty.  Its  courses  are 
highly  spedalized. 

The  mechanic-arts  hi|^ 
school  provides  advan- 
tages f alhng  between  those 
in  the  classical  and  tech- 
nical high  schools.  The 
industrid  work  is  pre- 
sented from  the  educa- 
tional and  devdopmental 
standpoints. 

The  manual-arts  high  school 
provides  the  work  usually 
offered  in  a  manual-train- 
ing high  school.  Its  aim 
in  relation  to  industries  is 
to  bring  a  doser  relation- 
ship  between  industrial 
pursuits  and  educational 
advantages. 

Each  of  these  special  high 
schools  is  really  cosmo- 
politan in  character. 


Courses  are  provided  in  wood- 
working, forge,  machine 
shop,  machine  sketching, 
medianicd  drawing,  foun- 
dry, pattern  making,  sew- 
ing, dressmaking,  mifiinery, 
printing. 

Nine  groups  of  study  ave 
provided  in  the  poljrtech- 
nic  hi^  school  leadmg  to 
expert  ability  in  dectrical 
engineering,  drafting,  pat- 
tern-making, forging,  cabi- 
net-making, foundry  work, 
machine  work,  dressmak- 
ing, millinery.  All  other 
lines  of  work  are  presented 
with  special  reference  to  the 
technical  aim  of  this  schooL 

The  courses  in  the  other 
schools  are  similar  but 
fewer  in  number  and  are 
less  highlv  specialized 
vocationally. 
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7. Louisville:  Du 
Pont    manual- 
training     high 
school. 

By  terms  fixed  by  donor, 
''no  special  trade  shall  be 
taught   in   said   school." 
The  work  is  ''not  primar- 
ily industrial  but  educa- 
tional." 

Work  provided  in  drawing, 
wood-turning,    joinery, 
pattern-making,  forge, 
foundry,  machine  shop. 

8.  Newton,     Mass.: 
the  techniral  high 
school. 

The  aim  of  the  eztza  techni- 
cal course  is  to  prepare 
"for  work  in  the  produc- 
tive industries." 

Courses  are  offered  in  me- 
chanical  drawing,  cabinet 
making,  wood-turning, 
machine   and    vise    work, 
forging,  pattern-making, 
molding,     machine     shop, 
electricity,  tool-making, 
dressmaking,  millinery, 
laundering,  catering.      All 
subjects  in  this  course  are 
taught  from  the  industrial 
standpoint. 

9.  Springfield,  Mass. : 
the  technical  high 
school. 

The  aim  is  to  "combine  and 
correlate  practical  training 
with  a  full  course  of  aca- 
demic     studies."      "No 
attempt  is  made  to  teach 
either  the  mechanical  or 
building  trades."     "Aim 
in  all  departments  .... 
is  educational,  broad  and 
practical — not     narrowly 
vocational." 

Courses  are  provided  in  weav- 
ing, sewing,  pattern  draft- 
ing,   shirt-making,    dress- 
making,  millinery,   wood- 
turning,     joinery,     metal- 
work,  lathework,  pattern- 
making,  forging,  machine- 
shop   work,    tool-  and 
machine-making. 

Same  plant  and  equipment 
is  used  for  evening  school 
of  trades. 

10.  St.  Louis:  all  high 
schools. 

The  course  in  manual  train- 
ing has  an  industrial  bear- 
ing, "but  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  course  to  teach 
any  trade  but  the  work 
embodies    the    principles 
underlying    all    trades." 
The  aim  of  the  work  is 
educational. 

"By  giving  special  attention 
to  some  one  of  the  occupa- 
tions taught  in  the  high- 
schools,  workmanlike  skill 
and  speed  in  its  practice 
may  be  acquired." 

Courses  provided  are  such  as 
are    common    in   manual- 
training    schools,    joinery, 
carving,  turning,  molding, 
pattern-making,     foundry, 
forging,  machine-shop  work, 
sewing,     cutting,    fitting, 
garment-making,  millinery, 
laundering. 

zi.  St.  Paul:  all  high 
sdiools. 

Courses  of  study  are  not  in  pr 
each  of  the  four  new  cosmo 
of  industrial  work  is  provid 
including  carpentry,  wood 
ing,   machine,   forge,   and 

int  for  distribution  yet  but  in 
politan  high  schools  four  years 
ed,  the  superintendent  writes, 
turning,  joinery,  cabinet  mak- 
foundry  work. 
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V.  THE  PUBLIC  TRADE  SCHOOL 


CHARLES  F.  PERRY 
Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education,  Public  Schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


In  these  days  when  the  entire  public  instructional  S3rstem  of  the 
United  States  is  being  scrutinized  from  within  and  without  in  the 
endeavor  to  reply  to  the  question,  ''Just  what  do  you  do  to  prepare  for 
vocational  efficiency?"  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  problem 
of  specific  vocational  preparation  are  not  exempt.  Such  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  public-school  system  to  send  out  graduates  trained  for  a 
definite  vocation  are  new  with  the  exception  of  higher  institutions  which 
have  for  years  prepared  students  for  professional  lives  and  some  high 
schools  which  instituted  commercial  courses  including  shorthand  and 
typewriting. 

Two  basic  questions  propounded{to  the  trade  school  are:  Can  a  boy 
serve  a  successful  apprenticeship  in  a  trade  school  ?  If  so,  what  does  it 
cost  the  taxpayer?  These  seem  to  be  the  main  questions.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  educational  work  have  many  more  questions  in  detail 
to  ask. 

On  January  2, 191 2,  the  Milwaukee  Public  School  of  Trades  for  Bo3rs 
was  six  years  of  age.  A  brief  outline  of  its  history,  organization,  and 
results  obtained  during  that  time  follows:  On  the  evening  of  Febru- 
ary 2,  1904,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Sivyer,  president  of  the  Northwestern 
Malleable  Iron  Company  of  Milwaukee  made  his  inaugural  address  as 
president  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  that  dty. 
Among  the  matters  recommended  to  be  considered  by  the  association 
diuing  his  term  of  office  was  the  need  of  industrial  education  for  the 
youth  of  the  community.  His  suggestion  met  with  an  immediate  and 
hearty  response.  A  conmiittee  was  appointed  to  gather  data  regarding 
trade  schools  here  and  abroad.  Loyal  support  was  pledged  to  the  move- 
ment. On  January  2,  1906,  the  school  was  formally  opened  to  sixty 
young  men  eager  to  become  skilled  workmen.  At  first  instruction  in 
but  two  trades  was  given,  namely,  pattern-making  and  plumbing  in  the 
day  and  night  classes.  In  September  of  the  same  year  the  machinist 
trade  was  added  to  the  curricidum. 
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Eaily  in  the  year  1907,  a  problem,  which  gradually  had  been  growing 
mote  and  more  serious,  had  to  be  fairly  met  and  solved.  It  was  a 
question  of  finances.  To  chaige  students  the  cost  of  their  tuition  in  a 
property  conducted  trade  school  means  to  debar  the  very  ones  who  need 
the  instruction.  Equally  impractical  is  it  to  expect  a  few  to  bear  the 
expense  of  a  work  so  valuable  to  the  entire  community.  The  need  of 
sudi  a  school  was  proven  the  first  day  it  opened  its  doors.  From  its 
outset  it  was  making  better  workmen  and  better  citizens.  It  was  the 
opportunity  and  privilege  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation to  start  such  a  work  in  the  life  of  a  dty ,  but  it  was  not  its  bounden 
duty  to  continue  it.  The  child  grew  beyond  the  power  of  its  parent  to 
support  it.  Since  the  work  brought  a  rich  harvest  to  the  municipality, 
the  municipality  should  bear  the  expense  of  the  sowing.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  lay  in  having  the  trade  school  included  in  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  dty .  To  do  this,  a  tax,  additional  to  the  one  already 
levied  for  the  public  schools,  was  necessary.  This  extra  assessment 
could  be  collected  only  by  the  permission  of  the  state  legislature.  Con- 
sequently, a  bill  was  prepared  and  presented  to  that  body  early  in  1907. 
It  met  with  immediate  indorsement  in  both  Assembly  and  Senate.  It 
passed  and  became  effective  July  i,  1907. 

The  Milwaukee  Board  of  School  Directors  immediately  seized  its 
opportunity  to  take  over  a  trade  school  well  equipped  to  teach  three 
trades  and  with  one  and  one-half  years'  e^)erience  in  pioneer  work.  On 
account  of  this  progressive  step  on  the  part  of  the  public-school  authorities 
the  original  subscribers  deeded  the  entire  equipment  of  the  school  to  the 
dty  in  fee  simple. 

The  passage  of  the  act  made  two  vitally  necessary  things  possible, 
namely,  a  longer  and  more  thorough  course  and  free  tuition.  More 
floor  q>ace  was  rented  and  preparations  made  to  indude  another  trade 
in  the  curriculum,  namely,  a  thorough  course  in  woodworking.  Instruc- 
tion in  this  department  began  July  i,  1908. 

On  December  31, 1909,  fire  destroyed  the  main  buflding,  crippling  the 
departments  of  machine,  pattern-making,  and  woodworking.  Fortu- 
natdy,  the  entire  loss  was  covered  by  insurance.  Near-by  temporary 
quarters  were  rented  at  once. 

During  the  year  191 1  the  Board  of  School  Directors  authorized  the 
erection  of  a  Mimidpal  Trade  School.  The  building  which  is  being 
erected  is  to  cost  without  equipment  approximately  $210,000.00.    The 
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site,  300X150  feet,  which  was  obtained  by  oandemnatioii  proceedings, 
cost  $42,500.00.  It  is  expected  two  wings  of  50X100  feet,  and  three 
stories  high  each,  and  the  power  plant  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by 
Sq)tember,  1912.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  new  plant  it  is  planned 
to  indude  several  new  trades.  Hiis,  briefly,  is  the  history  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Public  School  of  Trades  for  Boys. 

It  will  be  of  iQterest  to  note  that  on  December  i,  1909,  the  Board  of 
School  Directors  established  a  Public  School  of  Trades  for  Girls,  which 
admitted  giHs  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  school,  which  has  a  capacity 
for  two  hundred  forty-five  girls  in  day  and  night  classes,  respectively,  is  at 
present  so  popular  that  a  waiting-list  has  become  compulsory  in  aU  its 
sessions.  It  is  expected  by  September,  191 2,  to  be  able  to  accommodate 
three  hundred  seventy-five  pupils  in  day  and  night  classes,  respectively. 

Before  touching  upon  the  results  accomplished  in  the  six  years  of  its 
existence,  a  brief  outline  of  the  present  organization  of  the  boys'  trade 
school  may  be  of  interest.  The  school  is  tmder  the  iimnediate  super* 
vision  of  an  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors,  as 
provided  by  legislative  act.  The  school  is  maintained  by  the  assessment 
of  a  special  tax,  not  exceeding  three-tenths  miQ,  for  the  purpose  of 
industrial  education. 

The  trades  taught  are  two  manufacturing:  machinist  and  tool-mak- 
ing, and  pattemrmaking;  and  two  building  trades:  woodworking,  and 
pltunbing  and  gas-fitting.  The  total  capacity  of  the  school  is  one  hun- 
dred fifteen  students  in  day  and  night  classes,  respectively,  subdivided 
as  follows:  pattern-making,  woodworking,  and  plumbing,  twenty- 
five  each,  machinist  and  tool-making,  forty.  The  length  of  each  course 
is  measured  by  the  problems  which  must  be  mastered  rather  than  by 
a  specified  amount  of  time.  Approximately  two  years  of  fifty  weeks 
per  year  and  forty-four  hours  per  week — allowing  seven  legal  holidays 
per  year — ^making  the  total  time  approximately  four  thousand,  two 
hundred  eighty-eight  hours  is  the  time  usually  required  by  the  first 
three  above-mentioned  trades.  The  plumbing  and  gas-fitting  trade 
requires  less  time.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  place  the  student  in 
conditions  as  neariy  as  possible  like  those  he  will  meet  in  actual  practice. 
School  hours  are  from  8:00  AJf.  to  12 :oo  m.,  and  from  i  :oo  p.ic.  to  5:00 
P.M.  daily  except  Saturday;  Saturday  sessions  8:00  a.m.  to  12:00  m.; 
evening  classes  7:30  to  9:30  p.m.  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  nights  of  each  week  from  October  i  to  April  30. 
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The  course  of  instrucdoii  in  each  trade  includes  the  following  five 
branches: 


Mechanical  Drawing 


1.  Shop  Practice  and  Trade  Lectures 

Isometric 

Working  Drawings 

Problems  in  Design 

2.  Drawing {  \  Architectural 

Free-hand  Working 

Drawing 

Shop  Arithmetic 

3.  Workshop  Mathematics. . .  }  ^^^  Algebra 

Shop  Geometry 

Shop  Trigonometry 

4.  Shop  Inspection  Trips J  ^  connection  with  each  tr^)  a  carefuUy 

(     written  report  must  be  submitted 

5.  Practical  talks  and  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  each  trade,  and  topics 

fundamental  to  all  trades. 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  student's  time  during  his  course  is 
devoted  to  mechanical  drawing  and  to  the  academic  instruction  inci- 
dental to  his  trade  and  vitally  essential  to  the  first-dass  artisan  whom 
the  world  needs  and  the  school  is  endeavoring  to  develop;  the  remaining 
three-fourths  being  spent  in  actual  shop  practice. 

A  special  feature  of  all  the  classroom  work  consbts  in  adapting  it  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  various  trades.  For 
instance,  a  different  class  of  instruction  is  given  in  mechanical  drawing 
and  workshop  mathematics  for  each  trade. 

A  good  working  knowledge  of  elementary  mathematics  is  highly 
essential  to  the  successful  mechanic  and  foreman,  and  a  good  course  in 
this  subject  is  given.  While  it  is  conceded  that  many  other  branches 
would  prove  of  value  to  the  students,  it  has  not  been  deemed  advisable 
to  introduce  them  into  the  actual  work  of  the  school,  but  the  students 
are  urged  to  supplement  their  practical  work  by  as  much  outside  reading 
and  study  as  possible.  Home  work  is  required  of  all  students.  They 
are  urged  to  subscribe  for  some  good  trade  journal  along  the  lines  of 
their  chosen  trade  and  keep  in  dose  touch  with  the  latest  and  best 
methods  of  trade  practice.  It  is  also  urged  upon  them  to  start  a  library 
of  then:  own.  The  world  today  has  excellent  facilities  for  self-culture 
for  the  ambitious  and  industrious  youth.    Wisconsin  offers  the  oppor- 
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timities  of  university  extension  work.  The  advantages  to  be  obtained 
by  continuation  work  in  the  dty  night  schools  of  both  grammar  and 
high-school  grade  are  carefully  impressed  upon  the  graduate  of  this 
school. 

It  is  not  the  ptupose  of  the  school  that  its  graduates  shall  be  merely 
skilled  artisans;  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  not  only  be  trained  and 
efficient,  but  intelligent  workmen,  desirous  of  making  the  most  out  of 
themselves  in  their  chosen  vocation  from  its  every  point  of  view. 

Each  student  receives  personal  attention  and  instruction  and  no 
student  is  held  back  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  other  pupils.  Careful 
attention  is  paid  to  the  formation  of  neat  habits  of  work  in  each  student, 
and  only  the  best  methods  of  procedure  are  taught.  All  work  is  done 
from  drawings  and  no  problem,  either  in  classroom  or  shop,  that  does  not 
have  a  practical  application  is  given  to  a  pupil.  Theory  and  practice  are 
closely  related  all  through  each  apprenticeship.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
school  to  surround  the  students  by  the  best  enviroxmient  and  abnos- 
phere.  Habits  of  punctuality  are  encouraged  and  the  value  of  the  pos- 
session of  a  good  trade  impressed  upon  the  students.  The  use  of  tobacco 
is  not  allowed  on  the  premises. 

It  is  also  the  aim  of  the  school  to  secure  instructors  who  are  specialists 
in  their  line,  men  who  are  interested  in  the  work  and  who  can  impart 
their  knowledge  and  experience  to  apprentices. 

The  class  of  work  given  to  the  students  is  carefully  planned  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  equal  educational  and  practical  value.  Thus  the 
student's  interest  is  aroused  and  held.  A  high  standard  of  workmanship 
is  demanded  from  every  student  and  only  those  attaining  it  are  permitted 
to  graduate. 

The  night  classes  are  planned  principally  to  supplement  the  expe- 
rience of  apprentices  and  journeymen  who  are  employed  during  the  day 
at  the  trade  in  which  they  desire  advancement  under  night  instruction. 
The  total  day  instruction  of  the  two-year  courses  reqiiires  four  thousand, 
two  hundred  eighty-eight  hours.  The  total  night  instruction  of  one  term 
of  thirty-one  weeks  at  eight  hours  per  week  amounts  to  two  himdred 
forty-eight  hours.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  none  but  students  of  excep- 
tional ability  and  determination  could  expect  to  serve  the  entire  school 
apprenticeship  in  night  classes  only.  The  school  does  not  advise  students 
to  attempt  to  learn  a  trade  by  this  means. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  admission,  students  must  be  sixteen  years  of 
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age  and  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  English  and  perform  the  fundamental 
operations  of  arithmetic.  Eighth-grade  graduates  are  admitted  with- 
out examination  and  are  given  preference  over  applicants  who  have  not 
had  such  preparation.  Since  it  is  required  by  the  Board  of  School 
Directors  that  a  pupil  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  in  order  to  be 
admitted  it  is  wged  upon  all  boys  desirous  of  entering  that  they  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  offered  by  the  public-school  system  up 
to  the  age  when  they  are  eligible  for  admission  to  this  school. 

Boys  who  have  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  and  who  desire  to 
attend  the  Trade  School,  but  who  are  below  the  age  at  which  they  may 
enter,  will  be  allowed  to  pursue  in  the  high  schools,  until  they  reach  the 
trade-school  age,  those  studies  which  will  be  of  most  help  to  them  in  their 
future  work  in  this  school. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  this  school  is  approximately  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  year  for  each  pupil.  Thus  in  two  years  a  boy 
receives  an  education  costing  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  by  means  of  it,  the  advantage  of  a  start  in  life  of  inestimable  value. 

Tuition  is  free  to  bo3rs  who  are  residents  of  Milwaukee  and  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty.  They  are  required  to  pay  $i  .00  per 
month  for  materials.  Residents  over  twenty  are  required  to  pay  $5 .  00 
per  month,  which  includes  material  charges.  Non-residents  are  required 
to  pay  $1 5 .  00  per  month,  which  also  includes  material  charges.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  night  classes  four  evenings  per  week  from  October  i  to 
April  30,  two  hours  each  evening,  with  charges  as  foUows:  Residents 
between  sixteen  and  twenty,  tuition  free  and  fifty  cents  per  month  for 
material  charge;  residents  over  twenty,  $1 .  00  per  month  for  tuition  and 
materials;  all  non-residents,  $4.00  per-  month  for  tuition  and  materials. 

In  complying  with  the  request  of  the  Wisconsin  legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  Education  in  the  spring  of  this  year  for  information 
regarding  attendance  and  per  capita  cost  and  the  number  of  graduates 
the  following  information  was  found.  These  figures  include  enrolment 
from  January  2,  1906,  to  April  i,  1911. 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  PUPILS  ENTERED 
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AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  ATTENDANCE  OF  PUPILS 
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AVERAGE  AGE  OF  PUPILS  ON  ENTERING 

19  years  in  day  classes 
21  years  in  night  classes 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  AGE  OF  PUPILS  ON  ENTERING 


Day  CiMMt 

Night  CUmm 
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NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES 

Pattern-makers 12 

Machinists 12 

Plumbers 10 
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AVERAGE  WAGES  BEING  RECEIVED  BY  GRADUATES 
(Having  left  school  at  an  average  of  11}  months) 

Pattern-makers 31 . 8  cents  per  hour 

Machinists 32.6  cents  per  hour 

Plumbers 53 . 2  cents  per  hour 

117. 6  cents 
Average 39 .0  cents  per  hour 

The  per  capita  cost  is  approximately  $250.00  per  year. 

A  brief  discussion  of  above  data  may  prove  helpful  to  those  con- 
sidering the  establishment  of  trade  schools.  The  bald  fact  that  out  of 
three  hundred  eighty-five  students,  enrolled  in  day  classes  only,  in 
five  and  one-fourth  years  but  7  per  cent  graduate  is  likely  to  be  claimed 
as  an  irrefutable  argument  against  trade  schools  by  those  antagonistic 
to  such  institutions  in  any  form  or  location,  or  in  the  public-school 
system.  To  even  state  that  the  average  length  of  time  spent  by  all  the 
day  pupils  is  but  eight  months  is  likely  to  receive  a  none  too  hearty 
welcome.  The  cost  of  the  help  given  all  these  young  men  can  be  com- 
puted to  a  cent  but  the  value  received  by  these  three  hundred  eighty- 
five  hungry  lives  in  day  classes  and  six  hundred  two  in  night  classes  is 
immeasurable. 

The  chief  cause  of  disappointment  to  all  educators  is  the  fact  that 
pupils  do  not  stay  longer  in  school  and  their  greatest  problem  is  to  find 
ways  and  means  to  diminish  the  ebb  flow.  Aside  from  schools  which 
prepare  for  the  professions  practically  all  schools  are  academic.  The 
majority  of  the  pupils  in  academic  schools  do  not  expect  to  use  their 
specific  training  in  their  bread-earning  work,  but  the  attitude  of  the 
pupil  who  enters  a  school  which  trains  for  specific  efficiency,  coupled 
with  the  desire  to  be  an  earner,  to  be  free  and  do  with  his  earnings  as  he 
wishes,  makes  him  shortsighted.  This  same  question  of  discouragingly 
small  harvests  from  a  costly  sowing  is  witnessed  daily  in  other  efforts  to 
advance  the  efficiency  and  betterment  of  the  community.  The  money 
spent  by  churches,  the  outlay  for  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  the  money  and  effort  advanced  for  the  propa^ 
ganda  to  stem  the  scourge  of  the  white  plague,  the  tireless  labor  expended 
for  multitudinous  philanthropic  ends — ^none  bring  in  the  harvest  which 
we  fain  woiild  witness.  It  is  not  a  question  of  becoming  impatient,  dis- 
couraged, or  disgusted;  it  is  a  matter  requiring  thorough  analysis,  an 


fe  dtcrior  to  tke  KkooL 


€««na  oCeied  aad  the  nmibcr  of  poiafe  K  cxh  tnde. 

Inifrrmi:  ill  riir  triifrf  in  ihr  ■iiilil  ii  ii  IiimiI  ilm  itij  uuim  imJii 
4Mi»  ^  fwu%  hiiaA^-iMiUmgp  fw»A^  ^  — Miiif^  '■■"'g  **yln     Asuiym^ 

btiba  it  h  iomad  tkat  sJl  tke  bofldiqs  tiadB  ne  dependent  iipco  the 
manrf aftarif  tiadc»  and  all  the  maanSMtaaaB^  fades  «e  based  upon 
torn  fandaaaital  tiadei^  llicae  are,  in  kgiol  onier,  die  dfafdng, 
pal  tf iiJHBMlfHWL  mcMuBKy  and  niacnnnst  tmdeSk  Sewal  *!^fi^ww  tiiipf^ 
aboold be bric^ noted Rgaoifiiig these ioor bask indnstiies.  Theyare 
an  vitally  onited— Chqr  tarn  a  series  of  dosely  allied,  oondated,  and 
insqxuuble  step^  and  are  the  htgimingi  of  thiQgs  in  all  the  world's 
inditttxies.  A  baker  is  a  manoCsctarer;  with  floor,  water,  yeast,  and 
other  ingredients,  all  miied  and  baked  acoordh^  to  a  certain  formula, 
he  makes  bread*  From  raw  matmah  he  gives  ns  immediatety  a  finished 
product.  The  manufacturer  oEs  team  engines  cannot  put  pig  iron  in  his 
cupola,  mix  it  with  a  certain  per  cent  of  scr^>  inm,  mdt  all  together  and 
make  the  ^nUhtnl  product  of  a  steam  engine  by  pouring  the  molten 
metal  into  a  mokL  First  the  design  must  be  made,  then  the  patterns 
prepared,  castings  must  next  be  poured  in  the  foundry,  and  the  machine 
shop  must  finish  and  assemble  the  parts. 

Another  important  point  that  must  be  noted,  as  bearing  upon  the 
cost  of  trade-school  equipment  is  the  rapidly  increasing  ratio  of  skilled 
workers  needed  in  these  four  trades  as  the  evolution  of  the  steam  engine 
progresses.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  absolute  figures  on  this  point, 
but  probably  a  fair  average  is  as  follows :  Five  draftsmen  will  keep  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  pattern-makers  busy,  fifteen  pattern-makers  wiU 
keep  fifty  to  seventy-five  molders  employed,  and  fifty  molders  will  keep 
from  one  hundred  fifty  to  two  hundred  machinists  employed.  Also 
to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that  in  approximately  the  same  ratio  the  cost 
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of  equipment  of  the  four  trades  advances.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  first- 
dass  machinists  are  far  more  in  demand  than  the  artisans  of  any  other 
manufacturing  trade.  Also  it  is  evident  that  .the  equipment  of  the 
machine  shop  is  the  most  costly.  School-board  directors  in  cities  and 
municipalities  must  face  this  problem  fairly  and  not  evade  it.  A  dty 
can  well  afford  to  retrench  along  other  lines  in  order  to  advance  the 
cause  of  industrial  education.  The  cost  of  installation  for  all  the  build- 
ing trades  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  fundamental  manufactur- 
ing industries.  So  the  equipment  of  oxu:  trade  schools  should  be  of  the 
best  available  tools  and  machinery.  The  right  trade  school  should  be, 
not  only  a  source  of  education  to  the  apprentice,  but  also  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  many  wa3rs.  The  trade  school  should  stand  for  the  highest 
and  best  along  every  Une. 

Another  problem  to  be  met  is  how  to  dispose  of  the  products  of  the 
school.  The  Milwaukee  Board  of  School  Directors,  in  endeavoring  to 
solve  this  problem,  passed  the  following  resolution:  ''Resolved^  That  in 
accordance  with  chap.  122,  sees.  926-37,  Laws  of  1907,  State  of  Wis- 
consin, the  products  of  the  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  may  be  sold  in 
open  market  at  prevailing  market  prices."  When  the  average  length 
of  time  of  remaining  in  trade  school  is  lengthened  the  quality  of  output 
of  each  student  will  be  of  higher  and  higher  value,  and  the  returns  to 
the  school  correspondingly  larger  and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  smaller. 
In  this  school  much  of  the  output  from  some  of  the  shops  is  used  in  the 
schools  of  the  dty. 

The  cost  of  the  high-school  student  per  year  in  Milwaukee  is  approxi- 
matdy  $60.00,  or  $240.00  for  his  four-year  course.  The  cost  of  the 
trade-school  graduate  is  approximatdy  twice  this  amount  for  two  years, 
but  the  trade-school  graduate  is  worth,  on  leaving  school,  between  three 
and  four  times  the  amount  of  the  high-school  graduate  who  has  not  had 
spedal  vocational  training  in  his  secondary-school  work. 

But  there  is  another  point  from  which  the  munidpal  trade  school 
may  be  viewed — ^that  of  vocational  inspiration.  Perplexing  as  the 
problem  of  vocational  training  for  the  boy  above  sixteen  years  of  age 
may  prove  to  a  dty,  much  more  di£5icult  is  the  question  to  answer 
lightly  what  to  do  with  the  fourteen-  to  sixteen-year-old  boy  who 
wishes  to  leave  school  at  fourteen  or  when  completing  the  grammar- 
grade  work.  There  are  few  questions  more  vital  for  each  boy  and  girl 
to  answer  ere  they  reach  maturity  than  what  their  choice  of  vocation 
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win  be.  By  li^ts  it  should  not  be  neoessaiy  for  any  youth  to  make 
socfa  a  choice  so  fiar-ieacfaiiis  m  its  Rsoits  imtfl  a  good  gia 
is  known  to  hnn.  And  yet  in  qjite  of  the  taJmrfiM^  and  iMiwwiaf  gravity 
of  the  matter  there  is  no  proUem  irincfa  cntos  the  individual  Itfe  of  a 
laige  majority  of  our  youth  that  is  given  less  serious  thou^t  by  them, 
by  many  parents,  by  enqdqyexs,  and  by  boards  of  education.  Just  as 
kmg  as  the  law  pcnnits  the  departments  of  education  of  our  country  to 
release  their  hdd  on  our  youth  at  the  age  of  fourteen  just  so  long  will 
the  youth,  the  nation's  greatest  asset,  be  ezpkMted  in  many  ways  and 
all  to  the  loss  of  the  individual  eqikxted. 

Between  hesitation  on  the  part  of  boards  erf  educaticHi  to  provide 
vocational  training  on  the  <Hie  hand  and  compdKng  statistics  from  the 
public  schods  on  the  other,  we  are  filling  the  blin<talley  occupations  with 
a  pitiful  supply  of  what  by  a  meraful  interference  would  make  an  effidttit 
and  grateful  Conservation. 

In  European  countries  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  that 
the  son  learns  and  follows  the  trade  of  his  father.  In  this  country  the 
methods  of  keen  competition  between  many  private  business  coU^es 
assist  materially  in  making  the  reverse  condition  true.  These  private 
institutions  compete  with  the  ezceDent  commercial  courses  offered  free 
in  the  high  schools  of  many  of  our  dties.  So  keen  is  this  competition 
for  students  that  the  addresses  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  eighth  grade 
are  paid  for  in  order  that  the  representatives  of  these  private  commercial 
collies  may  call  upon  the  parents  to  bring  pressure  upon  them  to  send 
their  sons  or  daughters  to  these  schools.  Positions  are  promised  to 
graduates.  By  this  means  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  receive  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  true  value  of  an  artisan's  life  simply  because  a  position 
which  permits  of  white  collar  and  cuffs  and  dean  dothes  is  made  to 
appeal  to  them.  I  look,  if  not  with  suspidon,  at  least  with  anxious 
curiosity  upon  any  system  of  education  whereby  those  who  offer  it  make 
their  livelihood  from  struggling  parents,  who  already  pay  taxes  in  order 
to  offer  the  same  instruction  free  and  in  a  better  way  to  their  children. 
It  is  evident  that  a  thorough  commercial  course  in  connection  with  a 
four-year  high-school  schedule,  with  its  thorough  drill  in  literature  and 
composition,  will  make  such  a  graduate  of  more  intrinsic  value  to  the 
employer  than  a  hasty,  crowded  course  of  a  year  or  so  in  a  business 
college.  This  does  not  imply  that  there  are  not  some  good  private 
business  colleges  or  that  they  do  not  have  their  place,  but  school  boards 
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should  know  their  methods  of  procedure  and  take  steps  to  meet  their 
competition  by  educating  both  parents  and  pupils  to  an  appreciation  of 
what  a  complete  high-school  conmiercial  course  offers. 

The  dty  which  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  municipal  trade  school 
in  its  public-school  system  can  hold  before  every  boy,  ere  he  reaches  the 
age  of  fourteen,  the  incentive  to  remain  in  school  and  make  the  most  of 
himself  while  he  has  the  opportunity.    This  can  be  done  by  having 
properly  organized  and  conducted  inspection  trips  for  all  the  boys  \mder 
fourteen  in  the  public  and  other  schools  of  the  dty  under  the  supervision 
of  their  respective  prindpals  to  the  trade-school  classes  while  imder 
working  conditions.    Before  leaving  the  trade  school  they  should  be 
reminded  that  they  must  soon  leave  the  school  which  has  been  their 
school  home  for  eight  years.    Where  are  they  going  to  ?    What  do  they 
plan  to  do  ?    What  would  they  like  to  become  ?    Some  have  been  think- 
ing about  the  matter,  some  have  never  given  it  a  thought.    Since  they 
must  all  make  some  choice  in  a  few  months  it  is  vitally  important  that 
they  be  informed  of  the  heritage  which  is  theirs.    They  may  go  on  to 
the  high  school  and  choose  any  of  the  courses  offered  there,  one  of  them 
being  a  thorough  commercial  course;  they  may  go  on  from  the  high 
school  to  the  normal  school  and  fit  themselves  for  educational  work;  or 
to  the  imiversity  and  prepare  for  a  professional  life;  or  they  may  take 
the  preparatory  course  at  the  trade  school  and  afterward  the  regular 
trade-school  course  and  prepare  for  the  life  of  a  skilled  artisan.    They 
are  reminded  that  it  makes  little  difference  what  one  chooses  for  his  life- 
work  providing  he  chooses  the  thing  which  he  feels  bom  to  do  and  that 
something  requires  Study  and  Training  to  reach  its  highest  plane.    All 
must  work  at  something.    They  are  also  reminded  that  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  thousands  whom  they  pass  daily,  going  to  and  from 
work,  are  going  to  and  from  a  work  which  they  were  bom,  or  which  they 
were  especially  trained,  to  do.     If  they  prefer  the  life  of  an  artisan, 
employers  much  prefer  to  hire  the  trade-school  graduate  than  to  try  to 
train  him  in  their  shops.    Their  attention  can  be  called,  for  instance — 
to  use  an  illustration  given  in  Milwaukee  Trade  School  during  such 
seventh-  and  eighth-grade  inspection  trips — ^to  a  modem  gear-cutter, 
made  of  cast  iron  and  sted  and  wdghing  about  one  ton.    The  bulk 
of  raw  material  from  which  this  machine  was  made  was  worth  about 
fifty  dollars.    The  machine  cost  the  school  one  thousand  and  thirty-five 
dollars.    The  difference  in  price  between  fifty  dollars  for  the  raw  material 
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and  the  one  thousand  and  thirty-five  dollars  for  the  finished  tool  repre- 
sented the  work  and  skill  required  to  change  the  crude  stock  into  an 
efficient  machine.  The  value  of  the  skilled  mechanic,  the  trained  busi- 
ness man,  the  experienced  educator,  or  the  successful  professional  man 
over  the  untrained  worker  in  any  walk  of  life  is  the  amount  of  self- 
effort  exerted  by  the  individual  in  trying  to  reach  some  goal  or  ideal. 
This  illustration  hits  the  desired  mark,  for  they  have  just  seen  these 
ingenious  workings  of  the  costly  tool.  The  raw  material  of  this  high- 
priced  machine  might  have  been  melted  into  rough  window  weights  and 
sold  for  but  little  more  than  the  price  of  pig  iron,  or  it  could  be  worked 
into  a  valuable,  useful  tool.  Do  these  boys  wish  to  remain  practically 
raw  material  by  beginning  as  messenger  boys  and  ending  by  becoming 
automatons  who  offer  for  sale  the  muscles  of  their  arms  and  legs,  or  do 
they  wish  to  make  out  of  themselves  skilled,  efficient  citizens  ? 

For  the  boy  of  fourteen  who  has  completed  the  eighth  grade  and  who 
wishes  to  learn  a  trade  there  should  be  a  preparatory  department  of  the 
trade  school  where  he  could  learn  many  things  helpful  to  the  skilled 
artisan  while  waiting  until  he  can  with  profit  to  himself  and  the  com- 
munity begin  upon  his  regular  trade-school  course. 

The  influence  of  the  trade  school  should  also  reach  out  to  help  a 
certain  class  of  bo3rs  who  perhaps  cannot  for  various  reasons  complete 
the  eighth  grade,  but  who,  if  saved  from  employments  which  will  lead 
them  nowhere,  would  make  good  artisans  at  some  chosen  trade.  The 
best  place  for  trade  schook  is  in  the  pubUc-school  system,  and  its  spedfic 
place  in  that  system  is  where  it  can  help  directly  and  indirectly  the  boys 
and  girls  who  feel  the  desire  or  need  to  go  to  work,  and  its  influence 
should  be  available  when  that  desire  or  need  presents  itself.  Its  oppor- 
tunities should  be  flexible  and  not  only  teach  a  thorough  apprenticeship 
but  also  assist  in  continuation  work,  and  part  time  instruction  if  neces- 
sary. Its  strategic  position  can  be  used  as  a  power  for  vocational 
inspiration  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  its  opportunity  for  actual  trade 
teaching. 
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The  co-operative  plan  of  industrial  education  is  primarily  an  attempt 
to  co-ordinate  and  correlate  agencies  already  existing,  at  least  poten- 
tially, in  the  factory  and  the  school  in  order  to  make  better  workmen 
and  better  citizens  from  the  young  recruits  to  the  industries.  Because 
the  co-operative  plan  can  be  undertaken  with  very  little  initial  invest- 
ment, maintained  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  adapted  to  a  great  variety 
of  conditions,  it  is  the  form  of  industrial  education  most  widely  available 
for  immediate  realization.  Some  entertain  doubts  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  co-operative  school  in  comparison  with  the  independent  trade  school 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  manufacturer's  apprenticeship  school  on  the 
other.  The  co-operative  school  with  shop  practice  under  factory  con- 
ditions is  more  practical  than  the  independent  school,  dependent  on  its 
own  shops,  but  the  co-operative  school  runs  the  risk  of  having  the  shop- 
work  subordinated  to  other  interests  not  consistent  with  the  greatest 
thoroughness  and  progress  in  learning  the  trade.  The  co-operative 
school  with  its  schoolroom  work  carried  on  in  an  efficient  school  with 
established  standards  of  its  own  in  equipment,  administration,  and 
pedagogical  efficiency  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  manufacturer's 
apprenticeship  school  carried  on  wholly  within  the  factory;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  danger  that  the  school  work  of  the  co-operative 
school  may  not  be  made  to  correlate  dosely  with  the  factory  work. 
The  principal  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  seeming  the  right  kind  of 
oo-operation.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  half-time  co-operative  schools 
under  favorable  conditions  may  become  very  efficient  and  possess  many 
advantages  over  schools  of  other  forms.  The  short-time  co-operative 
school  having  less  than  half-time,  usually  four  hours  a  week  for  school 
work,  is  less  ambitious  in  its  aims  than  the  half-time  school  and  serves 
a  somewhat  different  purpose. 

89 
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METHODS  OF  CO-OPERATION 

In  all  industrial  education  there  are  several  parties  in  interest:  the 
manufacturer,  the  workmen,  the  pupils,  and  the  public.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  our  discussion  the  interest  of  the  pupils  may  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  interest  of  the  public.  In  the  public  co-operative  industrial 
school  the  three  principal  parties  in  interest  may  become  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  management  of  the  school.  It  is  in  the  harmonizing 
and  fulfilling  of  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  these  three  parties  in 
interest  that  the  co-operative  school  encounters  its  greatest  difficulties 
and  achieves  its  greatest  excellence. 

The  parties  in  interest  have  much  in  common,  but  each  places 
greatest  stress  on  some  feature  that  beyond  a  certain  point  becomes 
antagonistic  or  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  others.  The  manu- 
facturer properly  desires  a  supply  of  efficient  workmen  adequate  for  the 
legitimate  demands  of  his  industry.  If,  beyond  that,  he  desires  to  pro- 
vide a  surplus  of  workmen  in  order  to  reduce  wages  or  break  a  strike, 
he  antagonizes  other  interests;  if  he  is  concerned  merely  in  speed  of 
production,  being  indifferent  to  the  social  welfare  of  the  workmen;  or 
if  he  is  concerned  merely  with  the  inunediate  usefulness  of  the  apprentice 
to  the  industry,  being  indifferent  to  his  progress  in  his  trade,  the  manu- 
facturer fails  to  contribute  his  full  share  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  common 
purpose;  if  the  manufacturer  pays  the  apprentice  less  than  he  earns, 
that  is,  if  the  article  produced  by  the  apprentice  costs  less  than  the  same 
article  produced  in  the  regular  factory  routine,  then  the  manufacturer 
is  again  not  dealing  equitably  with  the  other  interests  concerned. 

Thoughtful  workmen  desire  to  recruit  their  ranks  by^means  properly 
safeguarded  in  order  that  the  industry  which  gives  them  emplo3nnent 
may  prosper  and  pay  them  good  wages  and  give  employment  to  their 
children.  If  the  workmen  desire  to  restrict  the  supply  of  labor  unduly, 
or  attempt  to  monopolize  the  right  to  work  at  a  particular  trade,  or 
resist  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  management  and  work, 
they  deprive  the  manufacturer  and  the  public  of  their  lawful  interests. 

The  first  concern  of  the  public  is  that  each  person,  whether  engaged 
in  the  industries  or  elsewhere,  shall  perform  his  part  in  the  social  organ- 
ism intelligentiy,  effidentiy,  respectably,  and  happily.  Ability  to  do 
well  some  kind  of  productive  work  is  fundamental  to  social  efficiency. 
It  is  therefore  pre-eminentiy  a  matter  of  public  concern  to  train  young 
recruits  for  the  industries  and  to  insiure  for  them  a  reasonably  free  and 
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fair  entrance  into  the  vocation  in  which  they  are  to  achieve  self-support 
and  make  their  contribution  to  the  social  welfare.  The  public  interest 
is  comprehensive  and,  rightly  conceived,  may  include  all  that  is  legiti- 
mate in  the  claims  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  workmen.  Public 
control  of  co-operative  industrial  schools  is  able  to  harmonize  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  workmen,  while  effectively 
securing  what  is  so  often  sacrificed  in  the  controversies  between  labor 
and  capital — ^the  welfare  of  the  general  public.  In  the  management 
of  such  a  school  the  manufactiu'er,  the  workmen,  and  the  public 
should  all  be  represented,  but  the  degree  of  success  of  the  administra- 
tion will  be  largely  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  they  merge  their 
interests  into  one  control  for  both  factory  work  and  school  work. 

SHOFWOBK  u 

In  order  to  show  the  relation  of  the  shop  work  of  the  co-operative 
school  to  that  of  other  schools  it  is  convenient  to  classify  the  varioiis 
forms  according  to  the  purposes  they  serve  as:  (a)  cultural,  Q>)  pre- 
liminary trade  training,  {c)  trade  training. 

Undoubtedly  the  use  of  tools  in  making  things  by  any  boy  or  girl 
reacts  through  the  sense  perceptions  on  the  whole  mental  fabric,  much 
as  Professor  Seguin's  S3rstem  of  sense-training  reacted  upon  the  mentality 
of  the  feeble-minded,  stimulating  and  developing  it.  The  one  or  two 
hours  a  week  usually  given  to  such  work  in  the  public  schools  might 
profitably  be  extended  by  school  or  home  tasks  to  five  or  ten  hours  a 
week  for  purely  cultural  reasons.  Some  slight  vocational  ends  are  also 
served  by  this  work,  but  as  a  rule  it  has  no  point  of  contact  with  real 
trade-training  and  should  be  classified  as  cultural.  Another  kind  of 
shopwork  introduces  the  pupO  systematically  to  different  machines, 
materials,  and  processes  belonging  to  a  particular  trade  or  group  of 
related  trades,  but  does  so  in  an  experimental  way  only,  not  attempting 
to  provide  the  methods,  facility,  and  experience  necessary  for  produc- 
tion on  a  commercial  basis.  As  a  rule  pupils  in  this  class  of  shopwork 
make  only  one  article  of  a  kind  during  their  course.  There  is  no  com- 
mercial product  or  factory  system.  Such  work  must  be  regarded  as 
preliminary  trade-training,  if  indeed  it  justiy  escapes  the  characteri- 
zation of  dilettante,  because  incapable  of  being  turned  to  practical 
account.  Good  schools  of  this  dass  are  of  great  value  to  pupils  pre- 
paring for  higher  technical  courses  for  engineers,  superintendents,  and 
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foremen,  and  may  prepare  for  apprenticeship.  They  do  not  provide 
a  point  of  contact  for  direct  entrance  to  the  industry.  Shopwork  that 
gives  real  trade  training  conforms  closely  enough  to  factory  require- 
ments to  ttun  out  at  the  end  of  the  course  a  workman  whom  the  manu- 
facturer will  readily  employ  as  a  young  joume3anan.  Some  schools 
maintaining  shopwork  of  this  character,  however,  attempt  to  provide 
only  a  part  of  the  whole  course  required  for  complete  mastery  of  the 
trade.  This  kind  of  shopwork  produces  a  commercial  product  which 
pays  for  raw  materials,  usually  provides  wages  for  pupils,  and  may  be 
made  to  pay  overhead  chaiges  if  properly  managed. 

TRADE  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOL  SHOPS 

Many  philanthropic  trade  schools  and  several  public  trade  schools 
produce  a  commercial  product  in  their  own  school  shops.  There  are 
many  difficulties  involved  in  this  undertaking  that  must  be  set  over 
against  the  difficulties  of  the  co-operative  plan.  In  the  minds  of  some 
the  balance  is  largely  in  favor  of  the  co-operative  plan,  whether  we  con- 
sider efficiency  in  trade-training  or  problems  of  administration.  Schools 
that  maintain  their  own  shops  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  both  in  the 
purchasing  of  raw  materials  and  in  the  marketing  of  products.  They 
must  establish  and  maintain  their  own  standards  of  efficiency  in  woriL- 
manship,  speed  of  production,  and  esprit  de  corps.  Moreover,  there  is 
an  important  psychological  effect  upon  the  boy  or  girl  on  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  factory  in  full  action:  it  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion; it  is  an  adventure  in  an  undiscovered  country;  it  ministers  to  the 
insatiable  desire  of  youth  to  know  the  world.  There  are  apt  to  be  many 
advantages  in  equipment  provided  by  the  manufacturer  in  the  factory. 
Such  equipment  is  presumably  of  the  t}^  best  suited  to  economical 
production;  at  least  it  is  such  as  enables  the  manufacturer  to  conduct 
his  business  successfully.  The  adaptation  of  machine  tools  to  the  tasks 
imposed  constantly  taxes  the  skill  of  the  inventor  and  the  judgment  of 
the  manufacturer  as  well,  who  would  soon  be  outstripped  by  his  com- 
petitors if  he  failed  to  send  out-of-date  machinery  to  the  scrap  heap. 
I  cannot  see  how  a  school  in  which  the  machine  tools  were  not  required 
to  show  their  adequacy  in  the  cost  sheets  of  production  could  ever  grasp 
the  problem  of  suitable  equipment  for  the  highest  productive  efficiency, 
or  how  a  school  in  which  the  machine  tools  did  not  by  a  conmierdal 
product  earn  a  suitable  sum  to  be  set  aside  for  interest  and  depredation 
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could  afford  to  keep  its  equipment  up  to  date  by  discarding  tj^pes  of 
machines  and  methods  that  were  unprofitable  for  factory  use.  While 
the  problem  of  equipment  belongs  primarily  to  the  manufacturer,  the 
workman's  experience  is  indelibly  impressed  by  it,  and  his  whole  attitude 
toward  his  work,  as  well  as  his  competency  as  a  workman,  are  materially 
affected.  In  the  co-operative  school  the  business  acumen  and  experi- 
ence of  the  manufacturer  are  actively  enlisted  in  the  management  of  the 
school  and  the  completely  organized  purchasing,  selling,  and  accounting 
facilities  of  the  factory  serve  the  school  at  the  same  rate  as  the  factory. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  insure  the  management  of 
shopwork  so  as  to  afford  thorough  instruction,  steady  advancement, 
and  comprehensive  practice  in  the  various  details  of  the  trade  are  the 
gravest  problems  of  the  co-operative  school.  In  this  respect  the  inde- 
pendent trade  school  has  its  greatest  advantage.  It  has  been  boldly 
daimed  even  that  '' modem  industrial  methods  preclude  the  giving  of 
such  instruction  in  commercial  shops."  All  must  admit  the  danger 
that  such  instruction  may  be  meager,  haphazard,  or  too  much  inter- 
fered with  by  the  exigencies  of  the  factory. 

7UIX  IlESPONSIBILITy  FOR  SHOFWOKK 

To  guard  against  the  danger  just  discussed,  co-operative  schools 
should  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  character  of  the  shopwork. 
The  supposition  that  the  manufacturer  would  not  agree  to  such  a  plan 
is  hasty  and  not  well  foimded.  He  may  be  led  to  see  that  under  a  suit- 
able plan  in  which  he  has  a  voice  full  responsibility  by  the  school  may 
be  decidedly  to  his  advantage.  The  Beverly  Industrial  School  is  a 
half-time  co-operative  school,  having  full  responsibility  and  control  of 
the  shopwork  done  in  the  factory  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Com- 
pany. The  Wisconsin  Conmiission  on  Industrial  Training  says  of  the 
Beverly  plan,  ''The  remarkable  point  and  the  safe  point,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  capital  and  labor,  and  also  from  the  standpoint  of  true 
industrial  education,  is  that  the  arrangement  is  controlled  entirely  by  a 
a  committee."  The  conmiittee  consists  of  five  members  of  the  school 
board,  the  mayor,  and  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  factory.  The 
superintendent  of  schools  is  the  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the 
committee  and  has  general  supervision  of  the  school.  The  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  factory  is  duurman  of  a  subcommittee  of  three 
on  instruction  in  the  school.    He  co-operates  with  the  superintendent 
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of  schools  and  the  director  of  the  industrial  school,  and  he  attends  to 
many  of  the  details  of  management  of  the  shopwork,  but  is  subject  in 
all  these  matters  to  the  direction  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  indus- 
trial school.  In  no  other  way  does  the  management  of  the  factory 
exercise  any  authority  over  the  school.  The  manufacturer's  redress  is 
to  withdraw  co-operation.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  his  report 
of  the  Beverly  school  calls  attention  to  the  fact  ''that  should  the  com- 
pany choose  to  withdraw  its  co-operation  the  school  might  be  compelled 
to  discontinue  its  work."  This  must  be  true  of  all  co-operative  schools, 
since  co-operation  is  not  compulsory;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  the  manufacturer  should  wish  the  school  to  discontinue  its 
work  so  long  as  it  is  properly  conducted. 

The  idea  that  such  a  school  is  a  heavy  financial  burden  to  the  manu- 
facturer is  erroneous.  The  apprenticeship  schools  maintained  by  the 
corporations  are  self-supporting,  including  the  cost  of  theoretical  instruc- 
tion. In  the  co-operative  school,  with  the  theoretical  instruction  carried 
on  at  public  expense,  there  is  no  sufficient  cause  why  the  ahopwork 
may  not  be  self-supporting. 

The  factory  work  at  Beverly  is  arranged  so  that  a  group' of  twenty- 
five  boys  works  in  a  separate  department  of  the  factory  in  change  of  a 
school  instructor  as  foreman.  On  the  following  week  the  same  instructor 
teaches  this  group  at  the  school,  thus  making  possible  the  highest  degree 
of  co-ordination  and  correlation  between  the  shopwork  and  the  school 
work.  The  first  two  instructors  of  this  kind  (machinist-instructors 
in  charge  of  pupils  in  factory  on  alternate  weeks)  in  the  Beverly  school 
had  the  following  qualifications:  R.  H.  L.,  with  Div.  A,  four  years 
as  apprentice  with  Fay  &  Scott,  Dexter,  Me.;  two  and  one-half  years 
in  manufacturing  and  in  tool  departments  of  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Co.;  three  years  as  machinist  in  U.S.  Navy;  one-half  year  as  machinist 
in  U.S.  Navy  Yard  at  Brookljm;  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute;  six  and 
one-half  years  as  draftsman,  and  one  and  one-half  years  as  assistant  chief 
draftsman  with  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.;  three  years  as  instruc- 
tor in  machine  drawing  in  the  Beverly  evening  school;  one  year  as 
instructor  in  machine  drawing  in  evening  classes  in  Franklin  Union, 
Boston;  P.  D.  S.  with  Div.  B,  graduate  of  Richmond  Academy,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  and  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design;  four  years  an  apprentice, 
one  year  instructor  of  apprentices  with  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co., 
Providence,  R.I.;   two  months  in  charge  of  apprentices  with  Bullard 
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Machine  Tool  Works,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  three  years  in  tool 
department,  three  years  in  drafting  room  with  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Co. 

The  boys  in  the  Beverly  school  do  not  come  mider  the  instruction  or 
supervision  of  the  ordinary  shop  foreman,  do  not  work  beside  the  regular 
workmen,  and  do  not  share  with  the  regular  workmen  the  use  of  machine 
tools.  The  work  to  be  performed  is  chosen  with  reference  to  the  pupils' 
needs  and  usually  consists  of  reserve  orders  for  small  quantities  that 
need  not  be  rushed. 

FART  SESPONSIBILITy  FOR  SHOFWOSK 

If  on  account  of  the  hoys  being  scattered  through  many  shops  or 
for  other  reasons  full  control  of  shopwork  by  the  school  is  not  feasible, 
the  manufacturer  should  be  made  by  agreement  answerable  to  the 
school  authorities  for  the  treatment  given  the  pupils  in  the  factory. 
Co-ordinators  should  visit  the  boys  at  work  frequently,  not  only  to 
correlate  the  work  but  to  see  that  the  boy  is  making  suitable  progress 
in  the  trade  and  is  not  exploited  selfishly  by  the  manufacturer.  The 
Fitchburg  school  assumes  part  responsibility  for  the  shopwork,  but 
there  is  a  lack  of  definiteness  in  its  requirements  of  the  manufacturers. 
The  director  of  the  school  says,  ''By  weekly  visits  to  the  shops  and 
inquiries  of  the  boys  in  their  school  week,  I  keep  in  touch  with  their 
work.  Should  a  boy  feel  he  is  not  getting  just  what  he  should  he  is  not 
at  all  slow  in  making  the  fact  known.  Then,  by  taking  the  matter  up 
with  the  proprietors  and  foremen,  we  soon  find  out  whether  or  not  a 
change  should  be  made." 

NO  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  SHOFWORK 

A  few  half-time  schools  and  most  of  the  short-time  schools  (usually 
four  hours  a  week)  assume  no  responsibility  for  the  character  of  the 
shopwork,  the  wages  of  the  pupil,  or  any  other  matters  concerning  his 
progress  and  general  welfare  outside  of  the  classroom.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  manufactiu'er,  unaided  by  the  school,  imless  he  organizes  a 
regular  apprenticeship  course,  to  carry  on  the  shopwork  with  a  due 
consideration  for  all  the  interests  represented  in  the  young  worker. 
Few  ordinary  shop  foremen  biuxlened  with  their  regular  duties  have  the 
time,  skill,  or  inclination  to  give  S3rstematic  instruction  to  apprentices; 
owing  to  the  extreme  specialization  in  the  American  factory  system,  only 
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one  class  of  operations  can  be  learned  in  one  department;  and  after  a 
foreman  has  ''broken  in"  a  new  boy  and  made  him  self-directing  and 
profitable,  he  is  likely  to  hold  him  as  long  as  possible.  Often  the  boy 
himself,  misled  by  larger  wages,  is  content  to  remain  too  long  on  one 
kind  of  work.  Lewis  Institute  is  maintaining  a  half-time  course  without 
responsibility  for  shopwork.  ''The  manufacturers  have  shown  their 
interest  in  their  apprentices  by  being  willing  to  incur  the  inconvenience 
of  changing  from  week  to  week  the  boys  who  are  working  on  a  job, 
besides  paying  their  tuition  of  fifty  dollars  a  year.  It  was  contemplated 
that  the  boys  would  pay  the  tuition  out  of  their  earnings."  A  philan- 
thropist is  pajdng  the  tuition  of  pupils  in  this  school  at  present.  The 
Ranken  School  of  Mechanical  Trades  has  a  similar  co-operative  course 
for  "bo3rs  employed  during  the  day.  The  employer  pays  the  tuition 
fee  of  fifteen  dollars  a  year."  This  is  a  short-time  coiu'se  of  seven  hours 
a  week.  The  Cincinnati  Continuation  School  has  a  typical  short-time 
co-operative  course  four  hours  a  week,  without  responsibility  for  shop 
work.  The  dty  provides  "the  necessary  teachers  and  general  equip- 
ment for  a  school  of  industrial  instructioh  while  the  manufacturers 
pledged  themselves  to  send  a  sufficient  number  of  apprentices  to  justify 
the  establishment  of  the  school." 

Tlie  radical  differences  in  the  three  types  of  co-operation  in  shop- 
work  are  due  not  so  much  to  local  conditions  as  to  different  conceptions 
of  the  functions  of  the  school.  The  full  responsibility  plan  aims  at 
social  welfare  through  public  control  while  serving  adequately  each 
subordinate  interest.  It  is  not  deemed  necessary  that  the  pupils 
should  be  indentured,  the  manufacturer  restrained  from  terminating  his 
co-operation  after  reasonable  notice,  or  the  authority  of  the  school  instruc- 
tors over  shopwork  restricted.  This  is  the  highest  type  of  co-operation 
and  should  be  approximated  as  closely  as  possible  wherever  haK-time 
schools  are  established.  Short-time  schools  are  a  palliative,  but  not  a 
cure,  for  the  lack  of  intelligent  and  technically  trained  workmen.  They 
represent  perhaps  the  minimum  requirement  which  should  be  made 
compulsory  for  all  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  engaged  in  the 
industries.  The  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education  aptly  says:  "Your  commission  believes  in  doing  something 
where  nothing  has  been  done  ....  in  meeting  in  some  way,  however 

meager,  the  immediate  wants  of  the  many The  continuation 

(short-time)  school  may  be  only  a  stop-gap,  but  it  meets  the  broadest 
aim  and  it  wiU  at  once  reach  the  greatest  number  at  the  least  cost." 
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UNIT  GROUP  CO-OPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

For  highly  specialized  industries,  such  as  boot-  and  shoe-making,  a 
somewhat  different  type  of  co-operative  school  seems  feasible  though 
not  yet  established  so  far  as  I  know.  There  are  from  sixty  to  eighty 
operations  to  be  performed  in  manufacturing  an  ordinary  shoe.  The 
related  processes  may  be  grouped  into  units,  such  as  cutting,  lasting, 
stitching,  finishing.  An  association  of  manufacturers  in  a  particular 
industry  of  this  sort  could  distribute  among  the  different  factories  the 
maintenance  of  the  required  school  units  for  teaching  the  whole  trade. 
Pupils  could  be  enrolled  for  each  unit  separately,  as  in  the  short  agri- 
cultural courses,  in  the  slack-time  classes,  and  in  evening  classes  in  general, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  shopwork  would  be  closely  correlated 
with  the  school  work.  Each  imit  would  represent  a  link  in  the  chain 
which,  completed,  would  embrace  the  whole  practice  of  the  industry. 
A  pupil  completing  one  unit  would  be  ready  to  enter  the  industry  as  a 
worker  in  that  one  line;  a  pupil  completing  the  several  units  would  be 
master  of  the  combined  processes  of  the  industry. 

pupil's  wages  in  co-operative  schools 

An  essential  principle  in  the  economical  management  of  trade  schools 
is  the  utilization  of  the  product  of  the  pupils'  labor  to  pay  for  raw 
matmals  and  '' overhead"  changes  and  to  afford  the  pupil  remuneration 
for  his  labor  in  proportion  to  his  competency  as  a  workman.  It  is 
desirable  for  many  reasons  that  pupils  should  earn  wages;  youths  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  have  a  passion  for  earning  money  like 
adults;  sometimes  the  money  is  necessary  for  their  support;  but  most 
important  of  all,  wages  may  be  made  a  powerful  incentive  to  good  work- 
manship and  speed  of  production.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
co-operative  school  over  the  independent  school  is  the  greater  ease  with 
which  pupils  may  be  provided  with  an  abundance  of  productive  work. 
Paying  pupils  by  the  hour  for  both  schoolroom  and  shopwork  is  the 
prevailing  custom  in  co-operative  and  apprenticeship  schools,  but 
each  pupil  should  be  rewarded  in  proportion  to  his  achievements  as  a 
workman.  Paying  the  pupil  for  school  work  by  taking  half  his  shop 
earnings  for  that  purpose  is  false  pretenses,  comparable  with  much 
auivertised  sodal-betterment  schemes  that  distract  attention  from  an 
unjust  wage  scale.  Whatever  objections  may  be  justly  urged  against 
the  piece  price  or  task  price  for  r^ular  workmen,  it  certainly  has  great 
sulvantages  for  pupils  in  trade  schools.    The  pay  envelope  is  then  to 
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the  pupil  a  constant  measure  of  his  productive  efSidency,  both  in  the 
use  of  time  and  in  the  standards  of  workmanship.  Thus  the  proper 
balance  between  speed  and  good  workmanship  is  constantly  and  auto- 
maticaUy  impressed  on  him. 

When  the  shopwork  is  carried  on  in  a  separate  department  of  the 
factory,  as  at  Beverly,  the  accounts  should  show  clearly  the  net  earnings 
of  the  shop.  This  is  the  amount  that  should  be  distributed  to  the  pupils 
as  wages.  The  equipment  account  is  debited  with  the  value  of  all 
machine  tools  and  permanent  equipment  and  is  credited  bom  time  to 
time  with  interest  and  depreciation  charged  up  on  the  operating  account 
and  with  machines  and  equipment  retiuned  to  the  manufacturer.  Tlie 
operating  account  is  debited  with  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  salary  of 
instructor  while  in  charge  of  shopwork,  salary  of  shop  assistant,  wages 
of  pupils,  and  overhead  charges,  representing  power,  light,  heat,  rental 
of  floor  space,  interest  and  depreciation  on  machinery,  accident-liability 
insurance,  and  cost  of  accounting.  The  operating  account  is  credited 
with  the  value  of  all  the  product  passed  by  the  inspector.  The  value 
of  the  school  product  is  determined  by  the  cost  sheets  of  the  same  articles 
produced  in  the  regular  routine  of  the  factory.  In  Beverly  it  was 
assumed  at  the  start  that  one-half  the  piece  price  was  the  proper  amount 
to  pay  the  pupil.  At  first  there  was  rather  a  large  deficit,  but  the  deficit 
grew  steadily  less,  so  that  it  became  apparent  that  the  enterprise  would 
soon  be  self-supporting  on  the  half-price  basis.  As  pupils  reach  the 
third  and  fourth  years  of  shopwork  their  wages  should  more  and  more 
nearly  approximate  those  paid  regular  workmen.  The  instructor  must 
control  S3rstematically  the  progress  from  one  machine  to  another  and 
must  curb  any  tendencies  of  the  pupil  to  desire  to  earn  rather  than  learn. 
The  shopwork,  after  it  is  once  under  way,  can  and  ought  to  be  self- 
supporting,  but  it  should  never  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer, 
as  it  seems  to  have  been  in  apprenticeship  schools  in  some  cases.  One 
week  in  the  school  followed  by  one  week  in  the  factory  is  the  usual  plan 
of  alternation.  The  State  Trade  School  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  a 
half-time  scheme  with  two-week  periods  instead  of  one-week.  In  the 
Fitchburg,  Cincinnati,  and  Providence  high  schools  the  co-operative 
dasses  have  the  same  vacations  as  the  public  schools,  so  far  as  dassroom 
work  is  concerned,  but  work  full  time  in  the  factory  in  the  summer 
vacation.  Also,  each  pupil  on  the  school  week  spends  Saturday  fore- 
noon with  his  mate  in  the  factory  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  take  his 
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place  in  the  factory  for  the  following  week.  In  Beverly  the  school  work 
continues  forty-eight  to  fifty  weeks  a  year,  the  same  as  the  factory  work, 
but  on  the  school  week  the  pupils  have  Saturday  free.  The  machinist* 
instructor  goes  to  the  factory  on  Saturday  of  the  school  week  to  prepare 
to  take  charge  of  the  shopwork  on  the  following  week.  Long  pmods 
of  alternation  destroy  close  correlation  between  school  work  and  shop- 
work  and  are  undesirable  except  for  slack-time  classes.  An  indispen- 
sable feature  of  a  co-operative  school  is  the  keeping  by  the  pupil  of  a 
fairly  complete  record  of  aU  his  shopwork.  This  record  should  include 
amount  and  description  of  articles  worked  on,  time  spent,  free-hand 
dimensional  sketches  of  articles  manufactured,  machines  and  other  tools 
used,  and  problems  that  had  to  be  solved.  These  records  should  be 
sunmiarized  to  show  general  scope  of  the  shopwork  and  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  the  different  parts  of  the  trade.  At  Beverly  it  is  deemed 
best  for  the  boys  to  use  jigs  and  similar  labor-saving  devices  employed 
in  reproducing  standard  machine  parts  tmtil  they  have  gained  confi- 
dence and  judgment  in  the  operation  of  the  machine  tools;  then  they 
are  taught  to  manufacture  tools  and  jigs  and  experimental  parts  of 
machines.  By  using  jigs  at  the  start,  pupils  can  immediately  earn  a 
considerable  wage  and  later  the  teaching  of  operations  without  jigs  is 
much  simpler  because  the  pupil  imderstands  how  to  use  the  machine 
tools  to  best  advantage. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  SCHOOLS 

The  public  in  America  is  only  very  slowly  coming  to  realize  what 
European  nations  generally  have  recognized,  that  the  education  of  youths 
leaving  the  elementary  schools  to  work  at  the  age  of  fourteen  is  insuffi- 
cient. Many  pupils  leave  before  completing  the  sixth  grade  even. 
For  those  completing  the  elementary  course,  their  education  is  inadequate 
in  amoimt  and  kind  to  protect  the  employer  from  imintelligent  work- 
men, the  community  from  ignorance  of  the  requirements  of  social  wel- 
fare, or  the  state  from  an  incompetent  electorate. 

We  provide  evening  schools  which  are  generally  compulsory  below  the 
fourth  grade,  but  voluntary  in  respect  to  attendance  above  that  point. 
The  half-time  and  short-time  co-operative  schools  are  the  beginnings 
of  provisions  for  education  dining  some  portion  of  the  ordinary  working 
hours.  Among  the  half-time  schools,  Fitchburg,  Freeport,  Cincinnati^ 
and  Providence  co-operative  classes  are  departments  of  high  schools. 
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Completion  of  the  elementary  course  is  required  fof  admission  and  at 
least  one  year  full-time  in  the  high  school  is  required  before  factory 
work  can  begin.  Cincinnati  requires  two  years.  Therefore,  these 
schools  deal  with  a  select  group  of  pupils,  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age 
by  the  time  factory  work  begins.  Lewis  Institute,  a  philanthropic 
school,  charging  tuition,  has  a  co-operative  half-time  class.  Pupils 
must  be  not  less  than  sixteen  years  old  to  be  eligible  to  attend.  The 
Beverly  half-time  co-operative  school  receives  boys  fourteen  years  old 
that  have  completed  the  sixth  grade  in  the  public  schools.  None  of  the 
short-time  co-operative  schools  at  which  attendance  is  voluntary 
receives  pupils  imder  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  Cincinnati  in  September, 
191 1,  attendance,  four  to  eight  hours  a  week,  at  a  continuation  school 
was  made  compulsory  to  sixteen  years  of  age  for  employed  youths  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  if  they  left  school  before  completing  the  elemen- 
tary-school course.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  compulsory  day 
continuation  school  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States.  A  report 
sa}^,  "These  pupils  are  now  being  classified  as  to  the  vocation  followed, 
and  will  receive  expert  industrial  instruction  on  the  completion  of  the 
classification." 

SUBJECTS  STUDIED 

Although  continuation  schools  were  originally  intended  to  continue 
the  regular  elementary-school  subjects,  they  are  now  chiefly  devoted  to 
teaching  the  technical  and  theoretical  subjects  required  in  the  trades 
practiced.  The  plan  of  devoting  the  co-operative  school  wholly  to  the 
acquisition  of  technical  knowledge  and  trade  efficiency  was  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  apprenticeship  schools  maintained  by 
the  large  corporations,  by  the  demands  of  manufacturers  not  main- 
taining their  own  schools,  and  by  the  desires  of  the  pupils  themselves 
who  hoped  to  increase  their  wages  by  this  study.  The  philanthropic 
trade  schools  have  also  for  the  most  part  limited  themselves  to  satisfy- 
ing the  demands  of  the  trade,  and  give  no  separate  place  on  the  program 
for  the  cultivation  of  personal,  social,  and  dvic  obligations.  A  report 
of  the  machinists'  continuation  school  at  Cincinnati  says,  "The  general 
culture  work  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  to  work  out.  The 
school  authorities  have  felt  that  such  work  was  absolutely  essential, 
while  the  majority  of  the  bo3rs  were  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  was 
a  waste  of  time.   The  problem  that  confronted  the  director  was  to  give 
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the  culture  work  in  such  a  way  that  the  practical  value  would  be  evi- 
dent." Acquiescence  in  dropping  the  formal  studies  of  the  public  schools 
has  been  more  ready  because  many  that  left  school  to  work  were  not 
book-minded.  Retarded  two  or  more  years,  they  give  up  and  go  to 
work  because  the  school  tasks  seem  beyond  their  powers.  Such  pupils 
can  be  reached  and  benefited  only  by  some  new  method  of  approach. 

This  suggests  that  a  new  application  of  the  psychology  of  interest 
and  motivation  is  required  for  our  industrial  schools.  May  not  the  love 
of  creative  work  that  enables  youths  to  take  so  kindly  to  shop  work  serve 
to  motivate  the  personal,  social,  and  dvic  betterment  subjects  ?  May 
we  not  with  profit  change  our  requirements  from  memorizing  books  to 
light  actions;  from  book  dvics  to  intelligent  participation  in  dvic  life; 
from  formal  physiology  to  hygienic  living;  from  economics  to  social 
service;  from  grammar  and  composition  to  shop  records  and  business 
and  social  documents?  We  need  less  formality,  but  more  concentra- 
tion, effort,  and  self-control.  Formal  examination  papers  may  give 
way  to  tests  of  correct  action  and  correct  attitude  in  the  personal  prob- 
lems of  daily  living.  May  it  not  be  possible,  also,  that  the  industrial 
school,  affording  the  pupil  abundant  sense  stimuli  and  experience  in 
manipulating  materials  and  machines  in  creative  work,  is  a  far  more 
effective  organism  for  promoting  mental  development,  at  least  for  certain 
types  of  mentality  than  the  bookish  courses  of  the  ordinary  schools? 
There  are  two  great  purposes  in  industrial  education:  first,  to  cultivate 
a  finer  industrial  intelligence,  a  greater  skill,  and  a  higher  productive 
effidency  as  an  industrial  imit;  second,  to  develop  a  finer  sodal  intelli- 
gence, a  controlling  moral  purpose  in  action,  and  a  consistent  activity 
according  to  ability  in  dvic  affairs.  Experience  may  prove  what  some 
of  us  already  suspect,  that  these  two  purposes  may  be  dosely  corre- 
lated. Making  an  honest  living  contains  the  elements  of  living  an  honest 
life.  Industrial  effidency,  functioning  in  the  person,  implies  such  funda- 
mental virtues  as  diligence,  responsibility,  self-control,  and  co-operation. 
Industry  and  right  relations  with  fellow-workmen  are  an  excellent 
approach  to  right  relations  to  the  community  and  the  state. 

Finally,  there  is  a  culture  resulting  from  doing  and  being  more  vital 
than  the  culture  derived  from  books  alone.  Industrial  education  makes 
this  vital  culture  possible  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  a  dass  of  indi- 
viduals for  the  most  part  hopdessly  out  of  reach  of  the  traditional 
streams  of  liberal  education. 


VII.    THE  CINCINNATI  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS' 


PLINY  JOHNSTON 
Woodward  High  School,  Cindnnati,  Ohio. 


A  certain  sanitarium  gave  a  test  for  insanity  which  it  always  claimed 
was  absolutely  conclusive.  It  was  very  simple.  The  patient  was 
given  a  large  dipper  and  was  set  to  empt3ring  a  tub  of  water  set  under  a 
hydrant  with  the  water  turned  on.  If  the  patient  continued  trying  to 
empty  the  tub  without  tiuning  the  water  off  he  was  declared  to  be 
hopelessly  insane.  We,  as  schoolmen,  are  imdertaking  a  similar  task 
in  our  battle  against  ignorance,  as  long  as  we  allow  a  stream  of  ignorant 
children  to  leave  our  schools,  simply  because  they  are  f  oiuleen  years  old. 

The  continuation  school  has  not  stopped  the  flow.  That  is  a  subject 
for  more  aggressive  action  than  has  yet  been  imdertaken;  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  sort  of  school  has  done  more  to  retard  the  outgoing 
current  than  any  movement  yet  inaugurated. 

We  have  in  Cincinnati  four  types  of  continuation  schools,  each  as 
well  suited  to  the  type  of  pupils  for  whom  they  were  devised  as  we  have 
been  able  to  make  them.  We  probably  have  made  many  mistakes — 
many  more  than  we  would  have  made  had  we  been  able  to  profit  from 
the  mistakes  of  someone  else. 

MACHINE-SHOP  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL 

This  school  was  at  first  a  private  venture.  Two  large  manufacturers 
employed  a  teacher  for  their  men,  a  teacher  not  alone  of  the  immediate 
and  necessary  principles  of  their  work,  but  one  able  to  give  them  also 
the  technical  outlook  of  the  skilled  machinist. 

The  apprentice  dass  was  the  only  class  considered,  and  a  few  hours 
per  week  were  set  apart  for  the  bo}^  who  wished  to  take  the  instruction. 

*  The  author  of  this  paper  reports  that  he  wrote  to  the  school  superintendents  of 
the  larger  cities  concerning  the  maintenance  of  continuation  schools  but  failed  to 
receive  any  accounts  of  work  being  done  elsewhere.  See  A.  J.  Jones,  "The  Continua- 
tion School  in  the  United  States,"  Bulletin  of  the  U,S.  Bureau  of  Education,  1907, 
No.  I  (distributed  gratis)  for  a  discussion  of  the  general  problem. — Editoe. 
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Encouraged  by  the  results,  more  manufacturers  entered  the  scheme. 
They  realized  that  the  business  of  giving  an  education  is  such  a  respon- 
sible one  that  an  expert  who  has  made  it  his  life-work  should  have 
it  in  charge.  Consequently  they  consulted  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  work  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
September,  1909. 

The  school  runs  forty-eight  weeks  a  year,  eight  hours  a  day,  four  and  a 
half  da3rs  a  week,  besides  two  half-days  which  are  spent  by  the  teachers  in 
visiting  the  boys  in  the  shop,  seeing  the  conditions  under  which  they  work,  con- 
sulting with  the  foremen  about  the  needs  of  the  boys,  and  getting  ideas  and 
material  for  their  guidance  in  teaching. 

The  attendance  averages  about  two  hundred  per  week  and  about  twenty- 
two  to  a  class.  The  boys  are  paid  their  usual  wages  for  attendance  by  the 
employers  and  are  docked  when  absent  or  late. 

A  weekly  report  is  made  by  the  school  to  the  employers  in  time  for  their 
pay-roUs.  Two  teachers  are  employed,  both  experienced  shopmen  and  expert 
teachers.  The  cost  of  the  school  is  about  $3,000  a  year,  or  $15  per  boy. 
Twenty-one  shops  co-operate  with  the  school. 

The  students  are  classified  as  closely  as  possible  into  four  groups, 
according  to  their  year  of  apprenticeship.  The  more  inmiature  come 
the  early  part  of  the  week,  and  the  advanced  students  the  latter  part  of 
the  week.  The  course  is  foin:  years  long,  corresponding  to  the  term  of 
apprenticeship. 

Course  of  study. — ^The  course  of  study  is  as  follows: 

First  year:  Shop  arithmetic,  spelling,  reading,  composition,  reading 
blueprints,  drawing,  geographical  relations  of  shop  materials  and  civics. 

Second  year:  Objective  geometry,  science,  iron,  its  manufacture  and 
founding,  blue  prints,  mechanical  and  technical  drawing,  shop  practice, 
shop  conventionalities  and  necessities,  civics,  and  the  reading  of  the 
lives  of  the  world's  improvers. 

Third  year:  Geometry  and  algebra,  physics,  shop  practice,  fore- 
man's question  box,  drawing,  civics,  and  economic  history  and  Uterature. 

Foiuth  year:  Trigonometry  and  applied  mathematics,  shop  chem- 
istry, shop  practice,  visiting  of  industrial  plants,  and  discussing  obser- 
vations, especially  of  economy  and  waste,  culture,  the  man  as  a 
wage-earner  and  citizen,  debates. 

All  the  work  done  in  school  is  conducted  as  class  study,  the  school 
not  being  equipped  with  machinery.    The  night  school  held  in  the 
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near-by  large  high  school  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  boys  to  get  a 
training  in  machinery. 

The  older  men  in  the  shop,  who  at  first  scoffed  at  the  education  of 
the  apprentices,  later  made  an  appeal  for  some  consideration  for  them. 
Accordingly,  a  night  school,  especially  for  them,  was  organized  in  the 
same  building  and  by  the  same  teachers,  and  the  men  are  now  studying 
four  nights  a  week  in  order  that  the  boys  might  not  displace  them.  The 
fifth  night  the  foremen  attend  school,  and  all  imconsdously  apprentices, 
mechanics,  and  foremen  have  learned  what  successful  schoolmen  have 
had  burned  into  their  souls,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still, 
that  they  must  advance,  and  that  advance  can  only  be  made  by  hard 
study.  At  the  end  of  the  four  years,  if  the  work  has  been  satisfactorily 
done,  the  boy  receives  a  diploma,  which  stands  for  four  years  of  toil 
scrutinized  by  foremen  as  well  as  teachers. 

printers'  continuation  school 

An  extension  of  this  school  has  been  made  in  the  Printers'  Continua- 
tion School,  opened  September,  1911.  This  differs,  of  course,  some- 
what from  the  original  continuation  school  in  its  course  of  study,  but 
far  more  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  suggested.  This  time  it  came 
from  the  workmen,  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  and  the  Ben 
Franklin  Club.  This  school  meets  one  day  per  week,  7 130 — 11 130  a.m. 
and  from  1:00 — 5:00  p.m.  The  boys  are  paid  for  attendance  by  their 
employers  and  forty-two  have  taken  advantage  of  the  instruction. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  WOIIEN 

The  necessity  of  a  continuation  school  for  men  is  not  as  great  as  the 
necessity  of  a  continuation  school  for  women.  No  one  who  has  ever 
engaged  in  any  philanthropic  work  for  girls  in  our  large  cities  wonders 
why  girls  go  to  the  bad;  the  wonder  rather  is  how  any  of  them  ever 
remain  clean.  It  is  said  that  the  New  York  shopgirl  meets  only  one 
pure-minded  woman  in  her  whole  dty  life,  and  that  is  her  Sunday- 
school  teacher.  Since  the  Simday-school  teacher  seems  to  be  no  longer 
a  factor  in  the  shopgirl's  life,  there  is  absolutely  no  influence,  except 
accidental,  that  works  for  her  good.  Our  girls  now  have  one  interest 
which  they  themselves  have  not  created.  Two  hundred  girls  are  now 
enrolled  in  salesmanship  classes,  in  study  of  applied  art  and  design,  and 
of  textiles  and  fabrics.    As  a  part  of  this  work  there  are  twenty  classes 
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where  courses  of  home  economics  (nursmg,  sewing,  and  cooking)  are 
given  to  yoimg  housewives.  I  would  say  of  this  course  that  it  is  the  only 
one  in  all  oiu:  public  schools  that  is  actually  given  at  the  time  when  it  is 
most  appropriate.    The  attendance  on  these  classes  is  five  himdred. 

COMPULSORY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 

Last  and  most  important  of  all  in  matter  of  numbers  and  influence 
is  the  compulsory  continuation  school. 

Boards  of  education  in  Ohio  are  given  permission  to  establish  con- 
tinuation schools  for  youths  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
are  employed,  and,  after  having  established  such  a  school,  are  given  the 
right  to  compel  attendance.  The  time  required  of  the  youth  must  not 
exceed  eight  hours  per  week.  The  Cincinnati  board  decided  on  four 
hours  a  week. 

These  pupils  are  divided  into  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  As 
they  are  with  us  but  one-half  day  per  week  their  work  must  be  of  such  a 
character  that  it  will  completely  monopolize  their  time  while  in  school, 
and  cover  as  nearly  as  possible  the  leisure  time  outside.  The  four  hours 
are  divided  into  six  periods,  with  a  short  recess. 

Work  for  girls, — On  the  manual  side  the  girls  sew  in  the  sixth,  cook  in 
the  seventh,  and  make  hats  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  girls  of  the  sixth 
and  eighth  grades  are  given  a  period  per  day  in  industrial  art  of  such  a 
nature,  for  instance,  as  shirtwaist  designs  to  supplement  their  work  in 
sewing  and  hat  designs  for  milUneiy.  The  girls  are  encoiuraged  to  note 
the  fit  of  their  own  dresses,  to  bring  garments  from  home  which  need 
remodeling,  to  finish  garments  cut  out  in  school,  to  be  able  to  tell  long- 
wool  doth  from  shoddy,  and  finally  to  cultivate  a  taste,  not  for  expensive, 
showy  clothes,  but  for  quiet  clothes  of  honest  worth.  It  may  seem  a 
trivial  matter  to  direct  the  clothing  of  our  yoimg  girls,  but  when  we  are 
told  plainly  that  yoimg  girls  are  wiUing  to  barter  their  character  for  fine 
clothes  and  new  hats  the  work  does  not  seem  out  of  place. 

The  scholastic  side  is  not  neglected,  yet  we  cannot  hope  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  history.  We 
teach  only  the  bare  essentials  in  arithmetic,  and  there  is  certainly  no 
great  opportimity  for  dose  application  in  any  branch.  The  usual  lists 
of  books  were  sent  to  these  schools  and  the  books  were  distributed,  and 
very  often  the  prindpal  has  been  detected  hiding  such  necessary  books 
as  algebra  and  formal  grammar. 
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Work  for  boys. — Our  bojrs  are  not  set  at  the  usual  first  work  of 
manual  training,  namely,  benchwork  (not  a  particularly  engaging  work), 
but  are  immediately  put  in  charge  of  a  machine,  a  wood-turning  lathe. 
The  wheels  go  roimd  and  boys  of  the  wilful  sort  cease  thinking  of  them- 
selves, because  their  attention  is  compelled  by  the  machine  they  handle. 
By  introducing  the  most  active  element  first,  their  interest  is  at  once 
secured  and  is  thereafter  easily  directed  to  the  quieter  fields  of  manual 
training,  such  as  mechanical  drawing  and  pattern-work. 

In  the  academic  work  the  same  principle  of  elimination  and  careful 
selection  is  followed  as  stated  above  in  connection  with  the  bo3rs'  coxu^es. 
Every  principle  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  is  on  trial  for  its  life,  and 
many  of  the  hoary  haired  have  been  thrown  into  the  wastebasket. 

Parents  interested. — ^More  attention  is  paid  to  the  parents  here  than 
in  any  other  school.  On  many  an  afternoon  they  come  in  "to  see  my 
boy  or  girl  at  work,"  and  on  many  an  afternoon  they  Usten  to  the  orches- 
tra, the  drama  enacted  by  the  pupils,  the  interesting  talks,  etc.,  which 
are  given  between  4:00  and  5:00  p.m.,  and  then  they  return  home 
with  their  sons  and  daughters,  feeling  that  the  world  is  growing  better 
and  that  life  is  more  worth  while.  Our  unruly  boys  and  girls  (and  there 
are  a  few  that  kind  treatment  and  interesting  work  are  not  able  to  curb) 
simulate  good  behavior,  because  if  they  do  not  behave  in  school,  their 
employer  will  be  informed  and  they  will  be  dropped. 

Pupils*  interest  in  the  work  an  important  factor. — ^The  age  of  fourteen 
to  sixteen  inclusive  is  recognized  as  the  rapid  development  of  interest  in 
self  and  life.  There  is  need  for  care  at  this  age  in  respect  to  the  social 
life,  and  the  reason  that  the  high  school  in  some  of  its  phases  is  a  most 
bitter  disappointment  is  because  of  the  lack  of  this  social  life.  At  this 
age  the  question  of  what  the  children  learn  is  not  as  important  as  what 
they  get  by  association,  inference,  and  intuition.  These  young  folks  are 
put  at  automatic  work  in  the  shops.  Their  employers  have  learned  by 
long  experience  that  young  persons,  at  this  age,  do  not  think — at  least 
not  about  the  interests  of  their  employer  or  the  care  of  his  machinery. 
Thus  they  are  set  to  work  at  machines  where  the  only  evidence  of  brains 
is  found  in  the  inventor.  Day  after  day  they  do  the  same  thing,  the  same 
way,  and  watch  the  clock  till  escaping  time  comes.  Fatigue  toxin  has 
poisoned  their  bodies  and  their  minds.  The  relief  from  that  toxin  is 
sought  in  amusement,  and  the  amusement  at  hand  is  not  of  the  right 
sort.  Oiu:  coiurse  of  study  seeks,  first  of  all,  to  interest  the  pupils  in  their 
work;  and  second,  to  give  them  something  to  think  about  during  the 
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week.  The  girls  are  sewing  and  drawing  and  watching  hat  styles  in  the 
windows  and  on  people.  The  bo}^  go  to  the  public  library  and  read  up 
to  be  ready  for  the  other  fellow  in  debate. 

The  employers  insisted  that  we  should  teach  the  essentials,  and  these, 
in  their  opinion,  were  arithmetic  and  spelling.  But  when  we  attempted 
to  teach  the  good  old  standard  studies  in  the  same  old  way,  we  were  met 
with  sullen,  unresponsive  silence.  The  reason  was  not  hard  to  find.  The 
principal  questioned  a  class,  thirty  boys  in  all,  as  to  why  they  had  stopped 
school  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  grade.  Four  boys  stopped  because  their 
parents  actually  needed  them,  and  twenty-six  stopped  because  they  were 
tired  of  school.  What  would  you  think  of  the  continuation  school  that 
had  so  little  pliability  as  to  teach  these  sullen  boys  the  same  way  in 
which  the  hated  school  they  had  just  escaped  from  had  done?  Need  we 
give  any  other  reason  to  show  why  the  old-time  methods  will  not  do  in 
the  continuation  school  ? 

Girls  and  bo3rs  go  to  the  bad  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  to  sixteen. 
Of  coiurse  it  may  occur  after  that  period,  but  unrestrained,  unbridled 
youth,  at  this  period,  la3rs  the  foundation  for  a  life  of  bitterness.  The 
ideal  school  would  keep  children  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  in  school  all 
the  time,  but  since  we  have  not,  as  yet,  ideal  laws,  we  must  not  let  them 
run  unrestrained  after  fourteen.  The  employer  is  too  busy,  but  between 
the  supervisor  of  the  continuation  school  and  the  employer  there  is 
much  useful  supervision  bestowed  upon  the  youth. 

The  continuation  school  for  older  persons  is  a  comparatively  simple 
problem.  These  men  and  women  have  their  fairly  fixed  habits,  and  it 
is  not  so  much  the  individual  that  must  be  taken  into  account,  but  his 
life-work.  That  is,  his  trade  is  his  concern  and  ours  too.  But  in  the 
compulsory  continuation  school  we  have  the  yoimg  animal  to  deal  with, 
and  the  choice  of  the  yoimg  animal's  trade.  He  is  vagrant  both  in 
body  and  mind.  I  will  give  you  a  type — ^not  the  worst  by  any  means, 
but  a  boy  taken  at  random.  Here  is  his  record,  as  taken  from  the 
Labor  Certificate  Office: 

K828,  WHITTIE&  School,  yxH  Grade,  Age  15 

Oct.    17,  1910  Ohio  Messenger  Co $5 .  00 

Nov.   12,  1910  Robt.  Clark  Errand  Boy 5.00 

Dec.     3,  1910  Cindnnati  Hat  Frame  Co 

Mar.     3,  1911  Victor  Lamp  Co 4. 50 

Apr.    10,  1911  Wm.  Newmark  Co 

May   15,  1911  Rubel  Bros 4. 00 

Jime    IS,  1911  Krippendorf,  Dittman  Co 
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This  boy  is  drifting  and  I  am  told  the  girls  are  no  better.  This  problem 
confronts  all  cities,  and  after  the  youths  are  gathered  together,  another 
and  more  perplexing  problem  will  present  itself,  as  it  has  to  us.  These 
young  animals  are  pining  for  excitement,  interest,  sensation,  and  change. 
Most  of  them  belong  to  the  class  of  automatic  workers,  a  most  danger- 
ous dass  to  handle.  Three  wa}^  of  teaching  were  before  us:  first,  to 
teach  as  we  had  alwa3rs  done,  trusting  to  the  sense  of  accomplishment  to 
cause  zest  for  future  work;  but  I  believe  that  no  one  who  has  ever 
faced  a  continuation  school  would  ever  advocate  this  method;  second, 
to  furnish  sensational  pleasure,  to  amuse,  delight,  an3rthing  to  take  their 
minds  off  their  work,  in  order  to  present  an  antidote  for  the  accumulated 
fatigue  poison — ^the  suggestion  of  a  sociological  expert;  third,  to  teach 
the  essential  subjects  in  the  most  interesting  way,  to  delight  the  mind  and 
the  eye  by  proper  entertainments,  and  teach  somewhat  along  the  line  of 
their  work. 

We  have  chosen  the  third  plan  and  we  have  not  yet  repented  of  it, 
possibly  because  we  have  not  tried  it  long  enough.  We  can  make  no 
boast,  except  that  we  have  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  front  one  more 
very  difficult  line  of  school  work. 


Vm.    VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


MEYER  BLOOMFIELD 
Diiector  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston 


When  the  Civic  Service  House,  a  sodal  settlement  in  the  crowded 
North  End  of  Boston,  invited  the  late  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  in 
October,  1908,  to  undertake  a  work  of  personally  advising  with  the  young 
men  and  women  who  attended  its  dubs  and  classes  it  soon  found  an 
outside  call  for  such  service  to  a  degree  which  taxed  the  strength  of  the 
adviser  and  the  resources  of  the  institution. 

So  thoroughly  did  Professor  Parsons  conceive  and  outline  his  work, 
so  detailed  and  even  scientific  were  his  methods  of  consultation,  that 
before  very  long  there  literally  came  to  him  a  country-wide  demand  for 
information  and  personal  help.  He  Was  spared  only  long  enough  to 
write  his  Choosing  a  Vocation,  the  first  modem  work  on  this  subject. 

After  his  death,  one  of  Boston's  leading  merchants  and  a  number  of 
public-spirited  men  and  women  decided  to  organize  the  work  of  voca- 
tional advising  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the  demands  which  kept  increas- 
ing. Mrs.  Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw,  the  founder  of  the  Civic  Service  House, 
and  the  writer,  who  for  ten  years  had  been  its  director,  co-operated  in 
this  effcnrt.  Later  the  writer  secured  a  leave  of  absence  from  settlement 
duties  in  order  to  direct  the  development  of  the  new  Vocation  Bureau. 

On  May  4, 1909,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Filene,  as  one  of  the  moving  spirits 
of  the  civic  movement  known  as  Boston  191 5,  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Boston  School  Board: 

Deak  Sir:  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  order  which 
was  passed  by  the  School  Committee  at  a  meeting  held  yesterday  evening. 

"Ordered,  that  the  Boston-i9X5  Committee  be  requested  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  graduates  of 
the  public  schools  of  this  dty  in  choosing  wisely  the  most  appropriate  employ- 
ment, etc." 

On  May  12,  after  a  conference  in  the  Boston-1915  office,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  sent  the  f  oUovdng  statement  of 
its  plan  of  co-operation  to  the  School  Board: 
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First,  The  Vocation  Bureau  will  employ  a  Vocational  Director  to  give 
practicaDy  his  entire  time  to  the  organization  of  vocational  counsel  for  the 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  during  the  ensuing  year; 

Second,  The  work  of  this  Vocational  Director  shall  be  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  the  Boston  School  Conmiittee  or  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
as  the  committee  shall  see  fit; 

Third,  It  is  the  plan  of  the  Bureau  to  have  this  Vocational  Director  organ- 
ize a  conference  of  the  masters  and  teachers  of  the  Boston  High  Schools  through 
the  School  Committee  or  through  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  that  members  of  the  graduating  classes  will  be  met  for 
vocational  advice  either  by  this  Vocational  Director  or  by  the  co-operating 
schoolmasters  and  teachers,  all  working  along  a  general  plan,  to  be  adopted  by 
this  conference. 

Fourth,  This  Vocational  Director  should,  in  co-operation  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  or  any  person  whom  he  may  appoint,  arrange  vocational 
trips  and  vocational  lectures  for  the  members  of  the  graduating  classes. 

Fifth,  The  Bureau  believes  that  schoolmasters  and  teachers  should  be 
definitely  trained  to  give  vocational  counsel,  and  therefore  that  it  is  advisable 
for  this  Vocational  Director,  in  co-operation  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
to  establish  a  series  of  conferences  to  which  certain  selected  teachers  and 
masters  in  the  schools  shall  be  invited  on  condition  that  they  will  agree  in 
turn  definitely  to  do  vocational  counseling  with  their  own  pupils. 

On  Monday,  June  7,  the  Boston  School  Committee  having  adopted 
the  vocational  guidance  plans  submitted,  instructed  the  superintendent 
to  appoint  a  school  committee  of  three  masters  and  three  sub-masters 
to  meet  regularly  with  the  director  of  the  Vocation  Bureau.  This 
conmiittee  has  been  holding  weekly  meetings  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Bureau, 
and  its  report  after  a  year  of  service  deserves  quoting.  Among  its  more 
important  statements  and  reconmiendations  are  the  following: 

The  Committee  on  Vocational  Direction  respectfully  presents  the  follow- 
ing as  a  report  for  the  school  year  just  closed.  The  past  year  has  been  a  jrear  of 
beginnings,  the  field  of  operation  being  large  and  the  problems  complicated. 
A  brief  survey  of  the  work  shows  the  following  results: 

A  general  interest  in  vocational  direction  has  been  aroused  among  the 
teachers  of  Boston,  not  only  in  the  elementary  but  in  the  high  schools. 

A  vocational  counselor,  or  a  committee  of  such  counselors,  has  been 
appointed  in  every  high  school  and  in  all  but  one  of  the  elementary  schools. 

A  vocational  record  card  of  every  elementary-school  graduate  for  this 
year  has  been  made,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  high  school  in  the  fall. 

Stimulating  vocational  lectures  have  been  given  to  thirty  of  the  graduating 
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classes  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Boston,  including  all  the  schools  in  the 
more  congested  parts  of  the  dty. 

Much  has  been  done  by  way  of  experiment  by  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee in  the  various  departments  of  getting  employment,  counseling,  and 
f oUowing  up  the  pupils  after  leaving  school. 

The  interest  and  loyal  co-operation  of  many  of  the  leading  philanthropic 
societies  of  Boston  have  been  secured,  as  well  as  that  of  many  prominent  in  the 
business  and  professional  life  of  the  dty  and  the  state. 

A  good  beginning  has  already  been  made  in  reviewing  books  suitable  for 
vocational  libraries  in  schools. 

It  was  early  dedded  that  we  should  confine  our  efforts  for  the  first  year 
mainly  to  pupils  of  the  highest  elementary  grade  as  the  best  point  of  contact. 
The  problem  of  vocational  aid  and  coimsd  in  the  high  schools  has  not  as  yet 
been  directly  dealt  with,  yet  much  that  is  valuable  has  been  accomplished  in 
all  our  high  schools  on  the  initiative  of  the  head-masters  and  selected  teachers. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  quality  and  amoimt  of  vocational  aid  and  direction 
has  far  exceeded  any  hitherto  given  in  those  schools.  The  committee,  through 
open  and  private  conferences,  and  correspondence  with  the  head-masters,  have 
kept  in  dose  touch  with  the  situation  in  high  schools,  but  they  fed  that  for  the 
present  year  it  is  best  for  the  various  types  of  high  schools  each  to  work  out  its 
own  plan  of  vocational  direction.  The  facts  regarding  their  experience  can 
properly  be  made  the  basis  of  a  later  report.  A  conunittee  of  three,  appointed 
by  the  Head-masters'  Assodation,  stands  ready  to  advise  with  this  committee 
on  all  matters  relating  to  high-school  vocational  interests.  Once  during  the 
year  the  prindpals  of  the  specialized  high  schools  met  in  conference  the  voca- 
tional counsdors  of  the  dty  and  have  presented  the  aims  and  the  curricula  of 
the  schools  in  such  a  way  as  to  greatly  enlighten  those  responsible  for  advising 
pupils  just  entering  high  schook. 

The  conunittee  have  hdd  regular  weekly  meetings  through  the  school 
year  since  September.  At  these  meetings  every  phase  of  vocational  aid  has 
been  discussed,  together  with  its  adaptability  to  our  present  educational 
system.  Our  aim  has  been  to  test  the  various  condusions  before  reconunend- 
ing  them  for  adoption.  This  has  taken  time.  Our  most  serious  problem  so 
far  has  been  to  adapt  our  plans  to  conditions  as  we  find  them,  without  increas- 
ing the  teachers'  work  and  without  greatly  iifcreased  expense.  We  have 
assumed  that  the  movement  was  not  a  temporary  "fad,"  but  that  it  had  a 
permanent  value,  and  was  therefore  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  educators. 

Three  aims  have  stood  out  above  all  others:  first,  to  secure  thoughtful 
consideration,  on  the  part  of  parents,  pupils,  and  teachers,  of  the  importance 
of  a  life-career  motive;  second,  to  assist  in  every  way  possible  in  placing  pupils 
in  some  remunerative  work  on  leaving  school;  and  third,  to  keep  in  touch  with 
and  hdp  them  thereafter,  suggesting  means  of  improvement  and  watching 
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the  advancement  of  those  who  need  such  aid.  The  first  aim  has  been  in  some 
measure  achieved  throughout  the  dty.  The  other  two  have  thus  far  been 
worked  out  only  by  the  individual  members  of  the  committee.  As  a  result 
we  are  very  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  until  some  central  bureau  of  information 
for  pupils  regarding  trade  and  mercantile  opportimities  is  established,  and 
some  effective  system  of  sympathetically  following  up  pupils  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  period  after  leaving  school  is  organized  in  our  schoob  as  centers,  the 
effort  to  advise  and  direct  merely  will  largely  fall.  Both  will  require  added 
executive  labor  which  will  fall  upon  the  teachers  first.  We  believe  they  will 
accept  the  responsibility.  If,  as  Dr.  Eliot  says,  teachers  will  find  those  schools 
more  interesting  where  the  life-career  motive  is  present,  then  the  sooner  that 
motive  is  discovered  in  the  majority  of  pupils  the  more  easily  will  the  day's 
work  be  done  and  the  product  correspondingly  improved. 

In  order  to  enlist  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  teachers  of  Boston, 
three  mass  meetings — one  in  October  and  two  in  the  early  spring — were  hdd. 
A  fourth  meeting  with  the  head-masters  of  high  schools  was  also  held  with  the 
same  object.  As  a  most  gratifying  result  the  general  attitude  is  most  sym- 
pathetic and  the  enthusiasm  marked.  The  vocation  counselors  in  high  and 
elementary  schools  form  a  working  organization  of  over  one  himdred  teachers, 
representing  all  the  schools.  A  responsible  official,  or  committee,  in  each 
school  stands  ready  to  advise  pupils  and  parents  at  times  when  they  most  need 
advice  and  are  asking  for  it.  They  suggest  whatever  helps  may  be  available 
in  further  educational  preparation.  They  are  ready  to  fit  themselves  pro- 
fessionally to  do  this  work  more  intelligently  and  discriminatingly,  not  only 
by  meeting  together  for  mutual  counsel  and  exchange  of  experience  but  by 
study  and  expert  preparation  if  need  be. 

As  a  beginning  of  our  work  with  pupils  we  have  followed  out  two  lines:  the 
lecture  and  the  card  record.  The  addresses  have  been  mainly  stimulating 
and  inspirational.  It  seems  to  the  committee,  however,  that  specific  informa- 
tion coming  from  those  intimately  connected  with  certain  lines  of  labor  should 
have  a  place  also  in  this  lecture  phase  of  our  work.  In  a  large  number  of  hi^^ 
and  dementary  schools  addresses  of  this  character  have  been  given  by  experts 
during  the  year.  The  committee  daim  no  credit  for  these,  though  carried  out 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  movement  the  committee  represent.  The  custom 
of  having  such  addresses  given  before  Jimior  Alumni  Associations,  Parents' 
Associations,  and  evening  school  gatherings  has  become  widespread,  the 
various  masters  taking  the  initiative  in  such  cases.  The  speakers  are  able  to 
quote  facts  with  an  authority  that  is  convincing  to  the  pupil  and  leads  him  to 
take  a  more  serious  view  of  his  future  plans,  especially  if  the  address  is  followed 
up  by  similar  talks  from  the  class  teacher,  emphasizing  the  points  of  the 
speaker.    This  is  a  valuable  feature  and  should  be  extended  to  include  more 
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of  the  elementary  grades,  especially  in  the  more  densely  settled  portions  of  the 
dty,  from  which  most  of  our  miskilled  workers  come. 

A  vocational  record  card,  calling  for  elementary-school  data  on  one  side  and 
for  high-school  data  on  the  other,  has  been  furnished  all  the  elem^tary  schools 
for  registration  of  this  year's  graduates.  The  same  card  will  be  furnished  to 
high  schools  this  fall.  These  cards  are  to  be  sent  forward  by  the  elementary- 
school  counselors  to  high  schools  in  September,  to  be  revised  twice  during  the 
high-school  course.  The  value  of  the  card  record  is  not  so  much  in  the  register- 
ing of  certain  data  as  in  the  results  of  the  process  of  getting  these.  The  efiFect 
upon  the  mental  attitude  of  pupil,  teacher,  and  parent  is  excellent,  and  makes 
an  admirable  beginning  in  the  plan  of  vocational  direction. 

The  committee  are  now  in  a  position  where  they  must  meet  a  demand  of 
both  pupils  and  teachers  for  vocational  enlightenment.  Pupils  should  have 
detailed  information  in  the  form  of  inexpensive  handbooks  regarding  the  various 
callings  and  how  to  get  into  them,  wages,  permanence  of  emplo3rment,  chance  of 
promotion,  etc.  Teachers  must  have  a  broader  outlook  upon  industrial  op- 
portunities for  boys  and  girls.  Even  those  teachers  who  know  their  pupils 
wiD  generally  have  little  acquaintance  with  industrial  conditions.  The  major- 
ity can  advise  fairly  well  how  to  prepare  for  a  profession,  while  few  can  tell  a 
boy  how  to  get  into  a  trade  or  what  the  opportunities  therein  are.  In  this 
respect  our  teachers  will  need  to  be  more  broadly  informed  regarding  social, 
industrial,  and  economic  problems.  We  have  to  face  a  more  serious  problem 
in  a  crowded  American  dty  than  in  a  country  where  children  are  supposed  to 
follow  the  father's  trade. 

In  meeting  the  two  most  pressing  needs,  viz.,  the  vocational  enlightenment 
of  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils,  and  the  training  of  vocational  coimselors^  we 
shall  continue  to  look  for  aid  to  the  Vocation  Bureau.  The  Bureau  has  been 
of  much  assistance  dtuing  the  past  year,  in  fact  indispensable,  in  matters  of 
correspondence,  securing  information,  getting  out  printed  matter,  and  in  giv- 
ing the  committee  counsel  based  upon  a  superior  knowledge  of  men  and  con- 
ditions in  the  business  world. 

The  question  of  vocational  direction  is  merely  one  phase  of  the  greater 
question  of  vocational  education.  As  a  contributory  influence  we  believe  seri- 
ous aggressive  work  in  this  line  will  lead  to  several  definite  results,  aside  from 
the  direct  benefit  to  the  pupHs.  It  will  create  a  demand  for  better  literature 
on  the  subject  of  vocations.  It  wlU  help  increase  the  demand  for  more  and 
better  trade  schools.  It  will  cause  teachers  to  seek  to  broaden  their  knowledge 
of  opportunities  for  mechanical  and  mercantile  training.  Lastly,  it  will  tend 
to  a  more  intelligent  and  generous  treatment  of  employees  by  business  houses, 
the  personal  welfare  and  prosi)ects  of  the  employee  being  taken  into  account 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  house  itself. 
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What  has  given  rise  to  the  nation-ivide  interest  in  the  subject  of 
vocational  guidance  ?  Advising  with  young  people  as  to  their  future  is 
not  a  new  thing.  The  teacher  has  long  been  the  child's  counselor.  Par- 
ents have  alwa3rs  felt  the  deepest  concern  in  this  vital  matter.  What  is 
the  reason  for  a  separate  and  specialized  organization's  undertaking  a 
service  so  intimate  and  personal?  Reflection  must  convince  one  that 
personal  and  individual  eff ort,  however  invaluable,  cannot  deal  adequately 
with  modem  conditions.  Tenement  homes,  a  large  immigrant  popula- 
tion as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  possibilities  of  the  new  coimtry,  large 
school  classes,  and  complex  conditions  of  commerce  and  industry  give 
rise  to  a  situation  which,  besides  friendly  sentiment,  needs  facts,  organiza- 
tion, and  even  science  to  understand  and  cope  with. 

We  are  living  in  the  midst  of  a  restless  period,  impatient  with  crude- 
ness,  and  too  preoccupied  to  pause  over  the  stiunblings  and  gropings  of 
its  bewildered  youth.  Into  this  arena  of  tense  effort,  the  schools  of 
our  country  send  out  their  annual  thousands.  We  somehow  trust  that 
the  tide  of  opportunity  may  carry  them  to  some  vocational  destination. 
Only  the  relatively  few  who  reach  the  higher  training  institutions  can 
be  said  to  have  their  problems  at  least  temporarily  solved  during  the 
critical  period  of  adolescence.  A  multitude  are  sent  out  to  cope  with  the 
new  conditions  of  self-support.  Whose  biisiness  is  it  to  follow  up  the 
results  of  this  transition  from  school  to  work?  Whose  business  is  it  to 
audit  our  social  accounts  and  discover  how  far  our  costly  enterprises  in 
education,  the  pain,  the  thought,  the  skill,  and  the  sacrifice  we  put  forth 
with  the  growing  generation  are  well  or  ill  invested  in  the  field  of  occupa- 
tion ?  The  higher  training  schools  are  as  profoundly  concerned  in  this 
problem  as  are  the  elementary  schools.  The  well-to-do  are  no  less 
affected  than  the  poor.  Until  society  faces  the  question  of  the  life  careers 
of  its  youth,  the  present  vocational  anarchy  will  continue  to  beset  the 
yoimg  work-seekers. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  slighted  that  part  of  a  youth's  life  which  marks 
the  serious  and  critical  transition  from  school  to  work,  from  the  shelter 
of  social  care  to  the  liberties  and  responsibilities  of  wage-earning.  And 
we  naturally  expect  therefore  certain  definite  consequences  of  this  neglect. 

To  some  extent  there  is  a  reason  for  the  meagemess  of  attention  to 
this  matter.  Educational  policies  have  not  been  so  perfected  as  to 
afford  those  concerned  with  them  the  freedom  and  the  leisure  to  regard 
much  else,  however  pressing.    Indeed  it  is  fair  to  say  that  many  a  strong 
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word  has  come  from  the  friends  of  school  children  who  have  been  realmng 
the  pitiful  futility  of  spending  all  we  do  for  our  children  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  nullifying  for  many  whatever  benefits  have  been  gained  during 
school  Ufe. 

To  the  public  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  any  group  of  people,  does  the 
responsibility  for  making  good  the  child's  investment  of  its  training 
lie.    Vocational  guidance  presents  itself  as  a  community  problem. 

An  important  step  in  this  direction  was  the  oiganization  in  Boston  of 
the  Vocation  Bureau,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  men  and 
women  behind  it,  leaders  in  commerce,  industry,  education,  and  social 
service,  appreciated  keenly  the  present  misdirection  and  waste  in  the 
critical  transition  from  school  to  work.  They  saw  that  choice  of  a 
vocation  is  impossible  to  young  people  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of 
success  and  efficiency  in  the  modem  working  world,  and  imderstood  that 
neither  school  life  nor  working  life  could  serve  to  best  advantage  unless 
training,  information,  and  purpose  were  brought  to  those  in  need  of 
them.  Thousands  of  children  leave  school  for  work,  not  to  follow  a  call- 
ing, but  to  get  a  job.  Unguided,  unprepared,  and  uninformed  they  find 
themselves  in  a  condition  of  vocational  anarchy.  The  social  loss  of 
all  this,  as  discovered  by  reports,  statistics,  and  observable  consequences, 
is  appalling.  Our  children  are  ''pitch-iorked  into  the  working  world," 
as  Charles  Booth  has  said.  To  lessen  this  social  waste,  to  furnish  neces- 
sary information  about  various  occupations  and  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages  and  the  training  necessary  for  efficiency  in  them,  to 
broaden  the  range  of  choice,  and  to  deepen  the  "life-career  motive" 
in  education  and  in  employment,  the  Vocation  Bureau  was  organized. 
The  main  interest  of  the  Biureau  is  not  the  employment  of  youth,  how- 
ever favorable  and  pleasurable  the  opportimity,  but  its  best  social  invest- 
ment. Underlying  all  its  endeavors  is  the  realization  that  a  longer 
period  in  school  and  continued  training  are  fundamental  to  achievement 
in  every  desirable  occupation. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan  117  teachers  were  appointed  to  serve 
as  vocational  counselors,  and  the  opportunities  open  to  boys  and  girls 
were  fully  discussed  in  a  course  of  lectures  and  discussions  conducted 
by  the  vocational  director.    Among  the  subjects  presented  were: 

The  Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

The  Shoe  Industry. 

The  Boy  and  Girl  m  the  Department  Store. 
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The  Sources  and  Methods  of  Vocational  Gtddance. 

The  Machine  Industry. 

A  Group  of  Trades  for  Boys. 

The  Telephone  Industry  for  Giils. 

Stenography  and  Typewriting  for  Girls. 

Bookbinding  for  Girls. 

Architecture. 

The  Use  of  Statistics. 

To  supplement  these  discussions  the  Bureau  has  made  a  study  of 
some  forty  or  fifty  Boston  occupations,  and  a  series  of  bulletins  has  been 
issued  to  the  school  counselors  including  among  other  titles: 

The  Machinist. 

Banking. 

The  Baker. 

Confectionery  Manufacture. 

The  Architect. 

The  Landscape  Architect. 

The  Grocer. 

The  Department  Store. 

This  year's  series  of  talks  to  school  counselors  will  include: 
For  Boys: 
The  Machine  Trades. 
Agriculture. 

Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering. 
Electrical  Engineering. 
TezUle  MiU  Working. 
The  Building  Trades. 
The  Selling  Clerk. 

For  Girls: 
The  Needle  Trades. 

Opportunities  in  the  Department  Store. 

Conditions  in  Industry  for  the  Young  Girl  Wage-Earner  14-16  Years  Old. 
Vocational  Opportunities  for  the  Girl  Who  Completes  the  High  School. 

The  results  of  this  work  have  been  extremely  important  and  the 
usefulness  of  vocational  guidance  has  become  definitely  established. 
Fundamentally,  vocational  guidance  aims  to  fit  the  boy  and  girl  for  their 
work  and,  what  is  equally  important,  to  make  their  work  fit  for  the  boy 
and  the  girl.  School  life  and  working  life  are  asked  to  co-operate  in 
making  the  most  of  youth's  possibilities.  This  is  a  service  in  behalf  of 
efficient  democracy;  for  work  and  school  must  join  hands  in  fitting  the 
future  citizen  for  the  highest  and  best  achievements. 


IX.    INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THF  NORTHWEST 


BEN  W.  JOHNSON 
Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education,  Seattle,  Wash. 


The  Northwest,  particularly  the  state  of  Washington,  is  making  some 
progress  along  the  lines  of  industrial  education  and  vocational  training 
in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  field  of  education.  The  meaning 
of  the  terms  industrial  education  and  vocational  training  is  that  used 
by  Dr.  David  Snedden,  commissioner  of  education  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  description  of  the  schools  established  this  fall  in  Seattle  will 
further  illustrate  the  writer's  imderstanding  of  these  much-abused  terms. 

The  history  of  the  movement  here  parallels  that  of  a  number  of 
eastern  states,  notably  Ohio.  Manual  training  began  its  leavening 
influ^tice  in  the  school  curriculum  eighteen  years  ago  in  the  Seattle  High 
School.  Since  that  time  it  has  made  itself  an  important  department 
of  the  dty's  school  system,  requiring  over  fifty  teachers  for  its  instruction 
in  all  grades  of  the  school.  Tacoma  and  Spokane  followed  soon  after 
Seattle,  and  have  had  a  proportionate  growth.  Today  there  is  scarcely 
any  town  over  4,000  which  does  not  have  some  form  of  manual  training 
in  its  school  work,  while  many  rural  communities  are  making  a  beginning 
in  elementary  handwork  and  agriculture. 

Like  the  best  progress  of  the  East  the  subject  manual  training  has 
itself  been  greatly  inodified  in  method  and  content  and  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  use  the  industries  of  the  community  as  the  basis  of  this 
work. 

Such  is  the  case  in  the  great  fruit-raising  sections  of  the  state.  An 
example  of  this  is  at  Wenatchee,  where  agriculture  is  being  taught  very 
successfully,  with  the  emphasis  upon  horticulture  and  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  that  great  fruit-growing  country. 

A  similar  example  is  that  at  Waterville.  Led  by  a  very  able  and 
public-spirited  dti2en,  Hon.  A.  L.  Rogers,  the  people  are  laying  the 
foundation  for  what  may  be  a  very  remarkable  country  school,  in  which 
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the  boys  from  the  enture  coimtr3rside  are  to  be  taught  such  industrial 
branches  as  will  fit  them  for  the  highest  efficiency  in  practical  farming. 

At  Snohomish  the  school  board  has  recently  acquired  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  for  practical  agriculture.  It  also  has  iron-  and  wood- 
working shops  in  connection  with  this  high  school.  The  work  in  the 
latter,  however,  is  based  upon  the  educational  rather  than  vocational 
point  of  view. 

On  the  Pacific  slope  of  this  state,  the  r^ion  of  the  great  fir  and  cedar 
forests,  woodwork  and  the  vocations  dependent  upon  the  production, 
manufacture,  and  distribution  of  this  all-important  product  predominate. 
For  the  boy,  at  least,  the  forms  of  manual  training  using  wood  are 
fimdamental.  For  the  girl,  the  home-makers'  arts  everywhere  uni- 
versal and  fundamental  to  womankind  are  the  basis  of  her  manual 
training.  The  vocational  impulse,  however,  affects  these  subjects 
for  the  girl  only  so  far  as  they  equip  her  better  for  the  actual  work  and 
responsibilities  of  the  home. 

The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  vocational  or  industrial  education 
in  this  section  that  seeks  to  equip  the  girl  better  for  earning  a  living-in 
definite  lines  of  women's  work,  other  than  those  few,  such  as  dress- 
making or  millinery,  that  may  be  developed  from  her  work  in  the  home- 
making  course  of  the  regular  school  work. 

The  seeming  lack  of  schools  for  vocational  and  industrial  education 
is  not  so  much  due  to  any  failure  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the 
promotion  of  the  educational  plans  in  either  state,  coimty,  or  dty 
districts  but  rather  to  a  f  ailiure  on  the  part  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  who 
do  not  yet  feel  any  serious  need  for  vocational  education.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  state  is  new  and  the  development  of  the  raw  material 
of  the  state  is  but  scarcely  begun.  Lumbering  and  fishing  predominate 
in  the  western  section  while  wheat-growing  and  fruit-raising  predominate 
in  the  eastern  section. 

Manufacturing  has  scarcely  begun  with  us,  consequently  the  com- 
mercial pursuits  predominate  in  the  cities  and  towns.  That  we  are 
destined  to  become  a  great  manufacturing  section  is  evidenced  by  the 
abimdance  of  raw  material  available,  and  also  from  the  marketable 
water-power  available  in  the  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges  of  mountains. 

Further  evidence  of  this  attitude  was  shown  in  the  last  session  of 
the  state  legislature  when  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  state  commis- 
sion on  industrial  education  was  defeated,  because  the  legislature  was 
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averse  to  appropriating  any  money  for  this  purpose  and  because  it 
thought  the  state  Department  of  Public  Instruction  able  to  carry  on 
any  investigation  as  to  the  industrial  and  vocational  conditions,  both 
['  in  the  schools  and  the  industries  of  the  state. 

However,  realizing  that  a  beginning  should  be  made  and  that  there 
is  no  pressing  demand  for  a  trade  school,  Seattle,  the  largest  city  in  the 
state,  has  this  fall  opened  up  three  so-called  industrial  centers  to  accom- 
modate the  pupils  of  the  intermediate  period — ^the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  high  school. 

Preliminary  to  carrjdng  out  this  plan  the  usual  manual-training 
course  for  the  boys  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  was  the  year 
previous  enlarged  in  its  aim,  content,  and  method  from  the  usual  educa- 
tional manual  training  of  giving  the  boys  sequential  problems  in  con- 
struction, in  the  solution  of  which  the  boys  would  gain  something  of 
skill  in  tools  and  processes,  some  knowledge  of  the  materials  used,  and 
some  appreciation  of  the  constructive  life  about  them.  This  enlargement 
consisted  in  making  an  industrial  or  vocational  approach  to  the  manual 
arts — ^using  them  to  illustrate  as  actually  as  possible  the  industries  and 
vocations  that  are  dependent  upon  these  arts. 

While  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  regular  school  program  pre- 
vented very  much  change  in  the  actual  work  done  by  the  boys,  it  was 
possible  to  give  it  a  larger  significance  as  a  study  of  those  vocations 
using  similar  materials  and  processes. 

For  example,  in  the  sixth  grades  the  aim  is  to  emphasize  the  four 
important  facts  the  worker  in  wood  has  to  know  to  be  successful  in  his 
vocation:  (i)  his  tools  and  how  to  use  them;  (2)  what  woods  and 
materials  are  suitable  to  use  and  why;  (3)  how  to  form  and  put  them 
together;  (4)  what  is  wanted  and  how  to  supply  it. 

In  the  seventh  grade  this  approach  emphasizes  the  same  idea,  but 
from  another  standpoint.  Here  the  different  kinds  of  workers  in  wood 
are  brought  out.  The  differentiation  due  to  the  service  each  renders 
society  by  reason  of  the  special  skill  and  knowledge  he  possesses  is 
emphasized.  The  following  four  points  are  kept  before  the  class: 
(i)  a  need  to  be  supplied;  (2)  what  materials  are  required;  (3)  what 
form  or  construction  is  best  and  necessary;  (4)  what  tools,  machines, 
and  processes  are  required. 

In  this  way  the  class  considers  and  makes  some  problem  illustrative 
of  the  furniture-maker,  the  ship-builder  or  carpenter,  the  bridge-builder, 
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etc.  In  the  eighth  grade  the  application  of  power  in  the  service  of  these 
different  vocations  is  taken  up  in  a  limited  way  in  much  the  same  manner. 

No  originality  is  claimed  for  this  plan.  It  was  suggested  by  similar 
efforts  in  other  cities. 

It  is  reasonably  successful  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  and  well-trained 
manual-training  teacher.  It  is  to  be  regretted  we  do  not  have  more 
such  teachers.  The  very  limited  time  granted  this  subject  in  our  schools 
(i^  hours  per  week)  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  carrying  out  this  idea  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  industrial  classes  or  centers  opened  this  fall  are  best  described 
by  the  circular  which  was  sent  home  by  the  prospective  pupil  in  order 
that  his  parents  might  understand  fully  the  purpose  of  such  a  class: 

SEATTLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

TEE  ELEMENTARY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

The  Board  of  School  Directors  of  the  Seattle  public  schools  have  authorized 
the  opening  of  three  industrial  schoolrooms  or  centers. 

The  purpose  of  this  circular  is  to  explain  the  aims,  plan,  and  program  of  such 
a  school;  the  requirements  for  admission;  its  relation  to  the  high  school;  and 
some  of  the  reasons  which  have  lead  to  its  establishment. 

The  Elementary  Industrial  School  is  intended  to  provide  a  course  of  study 
relating  much  more  to  the  industries  than  the  ordinary  school  program,  and 
containing  a  more  practical  training  for  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  public 
schools  who  will  be  better  suited  by  instruction  which  will  the  better  and  sooner 
prepare  them  for  training  in  a  definite  vocation.  In  every  school  there  are 
some  boys  and  girls  who  prefer  studies  and  exercises  that  employ  their  hands 
and  who  have  greater  aptitude  in  such  studies  than  their  fellows.  They 
advance  in  their  development  by  what  they  do  rather  than  by  what  they  hear. 
They  are  practical-minded.  Many  such  children  drop  out  of  school  as  soon  as 
the  law  permits,  not  from  lack  of  ability,  but  because  the  school  fails  to  fit  its 
procedure  to  their  particular  needs.  The  establishment  of  these  industrial 
classes  is  an  attempt  to  fit  the  school  to  the  wants  of  this  class  of  pupils.  Such 
classes  are  not  substitutes  for  a  trade  school,  but  are  intended  to  lead  more 
quickly  and  surely  to  apprenticeship  in  business  or  trade,  while  not  closing 
the  door  to  further  study  either  in  high  or  special  schoob  if  the  pupil  desires 
to  pursue  such  a  course. 

The  plan  provides  distinct  courses  for  boys  and  for  girls  and  requires  the 
separation  of  those  taking  it  from  the  regular  school  classes  in  the  building 
where  it  is  maintained,  because  of  the  difference  between  the  courses. 

The  school  day,  which  is  the  same  as  for  the  regular  classes,  will  be  divided 
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into  seven  periods  of  forty  minutes  each,  about  half  of  the  time  to  be  spent 
upon  the  ordinary  school  studies,  modified  to  suit  the  end  aimed  at  in  this 
plan,  and  the  other  half  to  be  devoted  to  the  industrial  and  household  arts — 
shopwork  and  mechanical  drawing  for  the  boys,  and  cookery,  sewing,  design, 
and  drawing  for  the  girls. 

OUIUME   AND  XXPLANATION  07  IMDUSISIAL  COUSSES 
For  Boy»  For  gills 

English  Engliah 

Geography^— History  Geography^-HiBtQry 

Arithmetic  Arithmetic 

Mechanical  drawing  Drawing  and  design 

Sh<^work  Sewing 

Cookay 

English  will  include  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  letter-writing,  and 
composition. 

Geography  will  include  map  studies,  climatic  conditions  and  influences, 
industries  and  products,  exports  and  imports,  routes  and  centers  of  trade,  the 
studies  to  be  correlated  as  far  as  practicable  with  the  work  in  shop  and  kitchen. 

In  history  there  will  be  a  review  of  the  influential  events  in  the  development 
of  our  country,  including  particular  reference  to  the  country's  greatest  char- 
acters and  their  achievements,  and  of  the  causes  contributing  to  our  present 
national  standing.  The  purpose  will  be  to  give  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
important  facts  in  our  history  and  to  imbue  with  a  patriotic  desire  to  be 
serviceable. 

In  arithmetic  the  fundamental  operations  include  fractions  applied  in 
shopwork  and  in  local  problems;  percentage  and  interest;  applications  of 
measurements  and  mensuration.  The  purpose  wUl  be  to  secure  accuracy  in 
the  use  of  figures  and  practice  in  their  application  to  practical  affairs. 

Industrial, — ^The  shop  instruction  will  consist  of  work  intended  to  give 
knowledge  of  materials  and  their  sources  and  use;  tools  and  skill  in  their  use; 
methods  of  construction;  problems  in  machine-  and  hand-work;  acquaintance 
with  factory  and  individual  production;  the  use  of  preservatives,  as  paints, 
oils,  etc;  discussions  of  the  various  vocations;  visits  to  work  under  construc- 
tion, to  manufacturing  and  commercial  establishments. 

The  industrial  work  for  girls  will  consist  of  : 

Plain  sewing,  garment  cutting  and  fitting,  repairing,  household  linens, 
fabrics  used  in  the  home,  sewing  machine,  class  talks  and  discussions  regarding 
clothing,  hygiene,  style,  costs,  methods  of  manufacture,  the  sweatshop,  trades 
and  vocations  for  women. 

Plain  cooking,  properties  of  foods,  economy,  table  service,  sanitation, 
laundry  work,  care  of  the  home,  etc.    Actual  conditions  are  possible  for 
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purchasing  and  preparing  a  simple  lunch  daily  and  serving  same  to  other 
pupils  at  noon  at  cost.  Class  talks  upon  related  topics  of  home  life  and  its 
obligations,  domestic  service,  income  and  expenditure,  etc. 

Applied  design  in  surface  decoration  as  affected  by  material  and  service, 
the  use  of  color,  problems  in  making  designs  for  notebook  covers,  belts, 
pillows,  draperies,  etc.    The  aesthetics  of  the  home. 

THE  BEIATION  OF  THIS  COUSSE  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  rank  of  this  course  will  correspond  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  the  usual  school  course,  and  will  require  two  years  for  its  completion.  At 
the  end  of  the  two  years  pupils  completing  this  course,  who  choose  to  continue 
their  school  work,  may  enter  the  high  school  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
pupils  entered  from  the  regular  course. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

This  course  is  open  to  any  boy  or  girl  thirteen  years  of  age  or  over,  who  has 
completed  the  equivalent  of  the  present  sixth  grade,  provided,  the  parent  or 
guardian  makes  a  written  request  upon  the  form  provided  for  that  purpose,  and 
further  that  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended  by  the  pupil  recommends 
that  the  pupil  should  take  the  industrial  course. 

As  only  three  schools  can  be  established  at  this  time,  the  number  of  pupils 

will  have  to  be  limited  to  72  boys  and  72  girls.    Do  you  wish  to  have 

attend  one  of  these  schools  ?  If  so,  please  sign  your  name  below  as  indicative 
of  your  desire  to  have chosen. 

These  classes  or  centers  are  similar  to  the  prevocational  classes  of 
Indianapolis  and  the  industrial  school  of  Clevelandi  Ohio.  They  differ 
in  their  organization  and  somewhat  in  the  character  of  the  pupil 
encouraged  to  enrol  in  these  classes.  Each  dass  requires  three  teachers. 
The  classroom  teacher,  a  woman,  has  the  boys  while  the  girls  are  with  the 
special  teacher  in  cooking  and  sewing,  and  the  girls  when  the  bo3rs  are 
with  the  special  teacher  (a  man)  in  benchwork  and  mechanical  drawing. 
She  is  thus  able  to  center  the  academic  work  about  the  respective  instruc- 
tion of  both  bo3rs  and  girls.  The  plan  uses  the  usual  manual-training 
equipment  of  the  building  and  the  class  occupies  one  of  the  r^ular 
schoolrooms. 

In  this  respect  there  is  no  isolation  or  separation  from  the  social 
spirit  of  the  sdiools.  Class  distinctions  are  avoided.  The  significance 
of  this  plan  of  establishing  such  classes  in  any  school  building  where  con- 
ditions warrant  it  is  illustrated  by  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter 
to  the  writer  written  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Roberts,  supervisor  of  manual 
training,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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We  have  another  Elementaiy  Industrial  School  in  operation,  differing  from 
the  first  in  that  it  is  a  part  of  a  regular  elementary  school.  There  are  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  advanced  sixth-,  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  children 
in  this  department.  My  earlier  experiences  made  it  possible  to  start  this  work 
without  a  hitch,  and  it  has  moved  forward  smoothly  from  the  very  beginning. 
I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  very  great  problem  stirred  up  by 
Industrial  Education,  so  caUed,  is  not  as  much  an  industrial  problem  as  a 
problem  of  remodeling  our  elementary-school  work.  The  new  movement  is 
going  to  accomplish  what  should  have  been  accomplished  by  the  manual- 
training  movement. 

In  the  selection  of  the  pupils  the  judgment  of  the  principal  and 
teachers  was  relied  upon  to  recommend  those  bo3rs  and  girls  who  wotdd 
profit  the  most  by  such  a  course. 

This  has  been  done  so  that  the  pupils  in  these  centers  are  of  an  average 
in  capacity  compared  to  any  other  group.  These  classes  have  been  in 
operation  about  six  weeks  and  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  deter- 
mine any  definite  results.  The  expression  of  both  pupils  and  teachers 
signifies  that  the  purpose  for  which  these  classes  were  established  is 
being  met. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  industrial  cultiural  education  by  the  indus- 
tries rather  than  education  for  the  industries. 

This  last  will  undoubtedly  come  later  when  the  age  is  reached  that 
is  best  for  learning  a  definite  vocation.  The  success  thus  far  assures  us 
that  the  educational  needs  of  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  who  grow  by 
what  they  do,  motor-minded,  is  for  the  first  time  being  adequately  met. 

A  word  only  can  be  said  regarding  the  evening-school  work.  There 
is  a  large  and  enthusiastic  attendance  in  the  dties  of  Spokane,  Tacoma, 
Everett,  and  Seattle,  particularly  in  those  classes  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  lines,  such  as  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  mechanical  and 
architectural  drawing,  machine  shop,  foundry,  forging,  and  benchwork 
for  the  men,  and  dressmaking,  sewing,  millinery,  household  science  for 
the  women.  As  evidence  of  the  interest  and  practicality  of  the  courses, 
the  total  enrolment  in  Seattle  night  high  schools  this  year  is  2,163,  with 
35  per  cent  in  the  industrial  courses. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  in  the  three  leading  cities,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and 
Spokane,  have  more  or  less  equipment  for  industrial  education  and  are 
meeting  a  certain  need  among  the  workers  in  the  various  industries,  such 
as  the  building  and  machine  trades.   This  work  is  done  at  night.   The 
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Seattle  association  has  excellently  equipped  shops  for  the  machine-  and 
wood-working  trades^  and  has  been  carrying  on  for  the  past  two  years  a 
co-operative  half-time  apprentice  course,  in  day  classes.  Sixteoi  boys 
from  three  machine  shops  are  now  enrolled  in  this  course.  They  are 
also  successfully  given  day  instruction  in  gas-engine  construction  and 
operation,  and  there  is  also  a  class  in  surveying  for  vocational  prq)aration 
for  the  subordinate  positions. 

All  of  this  work  is,  of  course,  under  private  auspices  and  subject  to 
the  ustial  tuition  of  Y.M.C.A.  work. 

The  foregoing  statements  as  to  what  is  actually  being  done  in  this 
Northwest  in  industrial  education  is  at  best  incomplete.  Sufficient  has, 
however,  been  said  to  indicate  that  this  section  of  the  country  is  awake 
to  the  needs  of  this  field  of  educational  effort. 
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PREFACE 

This  yearbook  is  planned  to  include  accounts  of  what  is  actually 
being  done  in  secondary  agricultural  education  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  program  represents  an  analysb  of  the  typical 
e]q)erunents  that  are  being  undertaken,  with  some  interpretation  of  each 
plan  and  its  results.  The  contributors  of  the  articles  are  specialists 
who  are  in  intimate  touch  with  the  special  phases  of  the  work  which 
they  describe.  To  these  men  the  National  Society  is  indebted  for  their 
assistance  and  co-operation.  The  editor  desires  to  express  his  special 
appreciation  of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  D.  J.  Crosby,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  organized  the  program  and  upon  the 
urgent  invitation  of  the  editor  agreed  to  prepare  the  third  paper  of  the 
volume. 


I.    TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  SECONDARY  COURSES 

IN  AGRICULTURE 


A.  C.  MONAHAN 
Specialist  in  Agricultural  Education,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education 


Some  idea  of  the  present  demand  for  instructors  qualified  to  teach 
agriculture  in  secondary  schools  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  United  States  at  present  there  are  over  a  hundred  special  agricul- 
tural schools  located  in  17  different  states  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  states,  and  that  agriculture  was  taught  in  1910,  as  a  separate 
subject  in  more  or  less  complete  courses,  to  over  37,000  pupils  in  1,800 
public  and  140  private  high  schools,  according  to  the  reports  submitted 
by  these  schools  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  It  is  true  that  much  of 
the  instruction  given  in  these  schools  is  very  elementary  and  is  of  an 
informational  rather  than  a  practical  character.  It  is  true  also  that  the 
courses  given  are  very  brief  in  the  majority  of  cases.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  fully  as  many  high  schools  giving  four-year  courses  as 
there  are  special  agricultural  schools  and  the  courses  given  by  them  are 
as  vocational  in  their  character  as  the  courses  given  by  the  majority  of 
the  special  schools.  Calif omia,  for  instance,  has  12  high  schools  with 
agricultural  departments  in  charge  of  special  agricultural  teachers.  All 
of  these  schools  are  supplied  with  land  for  instructional  purposes  vary- 
ing from  3  to  27  acres  in  extent;  all  have  available  laboratories  and 
several  have  greenhouses.  Michigan  has  11  high  schools  with  four-year 
courses  in  agriculture,  each  taught  by  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Ohio, 
Minnesota,  Tennessee,  and  Vermont  each  has  several  such  schools.  One 
or  more  may  be  found  in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Of  the  special  agricultiural  schools  and  the  2,000  public  and  private 
high  schools  teaching  agriculture,  only  a  very  few  besides  the  institutions 
giving  four-year  coiurses  in  the  subject  have  instructors  with  a  college  or 
normal-school  training  in  scientific  agricidture,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  the  active  teachers  with  such  training  have  had  no  training  in  psy- 
chology or  pedagogy.  Probably  no  one  factor  has  had  greater  influence 
in  retarding  the  introduction  of  substantial  courses  in  agriculture  in  all 
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high  schools  whose  pupils  are  drawn  in  large  numbers  from  farming 
districts  than  the  shortage  of  properly  qualified  teachers.  The  demand 
for  such  teachers  is  indicated  by  the  numerous  inquiries  received  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  information  concerning  where  men  may  be 
found  qualified  to  teach  agriculture  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
President  B.  I.  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Bureau,  writes:  ''The  demand  for  male  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  California  is  imprecedented.  There  has  come  at 
one  and  the  same  time  a  general  desire  for  well-equipped  teachers  of 
science  and  the  additional  demand  for  men  particularly  equipped  in 
agriculture."  President  J.  A.  Widtsoe,  of  the  Agricultural  Cdlege  of 
Utah,  says:  ''Up  to  ]the  present  a  large  majority  of  the  graduates  of  this 
institution  have  gone  out  as  teachers  of  agriculture,  home  economics, 
mechanic  arts,  and  related  subjects."  President  J.  H.  Worst,  of  North 
Dakota  College  of  Agriculture,  writes:  "The  demand  for  such  teachers 
is  far  and  away  beyond  our  ability  to  supply.  This,  for  the  reason  that 
the  high  schools  generally  of  Minnesota  and  many  in  North  Dakota  are 
incorporating  fairly  strong  courses  in  agriculture  in  the  high  schools." 

It  will  be  several  years  before  the  supply  of  men  available  as  instruc- 
tors in  agriculture  will  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  demand.  Although  the 
salaries  p>aid  are  from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  paid  for  instructors 
in  other  subjects  in  secondary  schools,  the  state  colleges  of  agriculture 
are  finding  difficulty  in  persuading  men  to  qualify  specially  for  teaching, 
because  even  these  salaries  are  not  equal  to  those  paid  in  the  agricultural 
industries  to  the  graduates  of  these  institutions.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, that  properly  trained  men  be  obtained.  Agriculture  as  a  high- 
school  science  has  not  yet  been  developed  into  good  pedagogical  form 
and  until  such  development  has  taken  place  a  higher  grade  teacher  is 
needed  for  the  agricultural  subjects  than  for  any  other  subject  in  the 
high-school  curriculum. 

Men  for  this  work  need  a  liberal  education  in  the  general  cultural 
subjects,  and  special  training:  first,  in  the  ph3rsical  and  natural  sciences, 
particularly  in  their  relation  to  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture;  second, 
in  technical  and  practical  agriculture  and  farm  practice;  third,  in  rural 
sociology  and  agricultural  economics;  fourth,  in  general  psychology  and 
pedagogy;  fifth,  in  special  agricultural  pedagogy  including  the  history 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  education,  the  place  and  purpose  of  agri- 
culture in  the  high  school,  the  function  of  the  agricultural  high  school, 
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special  methods  of  teacfaing  agriculture,  and  other  similar  aspects  of 
agricultural  teaching.  The  opportunity  for  such  preparation  is  offered 
by  several  of  the  state  colleges  of  agricultiu'e;  the  opportunity  for  a  part 
of  such  preparation  is  offered  by  a  large  number  of  these  institutions. 

There  is  in  each  state  and  territory  one  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  established  imder  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
July  2,  1862,  commonly  known  as  the  Land  Grant  Act,  because  by  it 
there  was  granted  to  each  state  a  quantity  of  public  land  equal  to  30,000 
acres  for  each  senator  and  representative  in  Congress,  the  moneys 
derived  from  the  sale  of  which  have  formed  perpetual  endowment  funds, 
the  income  being  used  for  the  support  of  these  institutions.  Further 
aid  was  provided  them  by  the  acts  of  Congress  of  August  30,  1890,  and 
March  4,  1907,  so  that  now  each  state  receives  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, not  including  the  income  from  the  act  of  1862,  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $50,000  exclusive  of  the  money  paid  for  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  In  17  southern  states  separate  institutions  for 
Negroes  have  been  established  and  the  federal  appropriation  is  divided 
between  the  collies  for  white  students  and  these  institutions. 

While  the  agricultural  work  of  these  colleges,  until  the  year  1907,  was 
along  technical  lines  almost  exclusively,  many  of  their  graduates  have 
become  special  teachers  of  agriculture  in  secondary  schools  with  no 
other  training  than  their  technical  agricultural  courses  and  the  other 
subjects  in  their  general  college  course.  More  recently  has  come  the 
demand  for  men  trained  specially  for  teaching,  and  it  was  largely  in 
response  to  this  demand  that  Congress  in  1907,  in  the  act  for  the  benefit 
of  state  collies  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  included  the  proviso 
that  part  of  the  money  ''may  be  used  for  the  special  preparation  of 
instructors  of  the  elements  of  agriculture."  This  measiu*e  is  known  as 
the  Nelson  amendment,  as  it  is  contained  in  an  amendment  to  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Under  its  pro- 
visions each  state  is  now  receiving  for  the  benefit  of  its  college  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts  the  simi  of  $25,000,  included  in  the  $50,000 
mentioned  above,  all  ot  part  of  which  may  be  used  for  the  special  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  of  the  elements  of  agriculture.  It  is  held  by  the 
Biureau  of  Education,  in  whose  hands  the  administration  of  the  federal 
funds  for  these  institutions  is  placed,  that  this  language  authorizes  the 
expenditure  of  these  fimds  for  providing  special  courses  in  agricultural 
pedagogy  but  not  in  general  pedagogy. 
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As  a  result  of  the  measure  36  of  the  50  agricultural  collegesi  not 
including  the  separate  institutions  for  the  colored  race,  now  offer  some 
opportunities  to  their  students  to  fit  themselves  as  special  teachers  of 
agriculture  for  secondary-school  work.  Twelve  institutions  offer  only 
certain  coiurses  in  general  education  elective  to  students  in  agriculture, 
14  offer  courses  in  general  education  and  special  courses  in  agricultural 
education,  i  offers  courses  in  agricultural  education  only,  7  that  have 
departments  of  education  aUow  students  in  these  departments  to  elect 
courses  in  agricultiure,  9  offer  prescribed  four-year  courses  for  teachers, 
and  3  offer  special  one-year  courses  to  persons  preparing  to  teach  agri- 
culture who  have  already  had  the  equivalent  of  the  general  college 
education.  Several  others  will  accept  properly  qualified  persons  as 
special  students.  The  accompanying  table  gives  a  list  of  the  state 
agricultural  colleges  that  are  offering  special  opportunities  for  preparing 
teachers  of  secondary-school  agriculture  and  indicates  which  plan  is 
followed  by  each  institution. 

A  description  of  the  special  features  of  the  pedagogical  training  for 
teachers  of  agriculture  in  all  of  the  land-grant  colleges  cannot  be  given 
here.  Enough,  however,  are  included  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
courses  offered.  The  institutions  selected  are  from  widely  distributed 
parts  of  the  country  and  include  examples  of  several  different  methods 
of  arrangement  of  this  special  work.  The  courses  and  arrangement  of 
the  work' in  the  other  institutions  are  for  the  most  part  similar  to  the 
ones  described  here.  A  statement  prepared  by  the  writer  regarding  the 
work  of  each  land-grant  college  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  given 
in  the  chapter  on  agricultural  education  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  for  1911. 

The  University  of  California  recommends  for  the  state  teachers'  cer- 
tificates as  special  teachers  of  agriculture  only  students  who  have  com- 
pleted in  their  college  coiurse  12  semester-hours  work  in  education  and 
at  least  27  homrs  in  agriculture  and  agricultural  education.  The  term 
semester-hour  is  used  here  and  in  following  statements  to  mean  one  hour 
per  week  for  one  semester  or  half-year;  a  4  semester-hour  course  there- 
fore is  the  equivalent  of  4  recitations  a  week  for  a  semester.  Seven  dis- 
tinct courses  in  agricultural  education  are  offered,  two  of  which  only  are 
arranged  especially  for  students  preparing  for  high-school  work.  ''Agri- 
culture in  Secondary  Schools"  is  a  two-hour  course  and  treats  of  the 
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STATE  AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGES  OFFERING  SPECIAL 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PREPARING  TEACHERS  OF 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL  AGRICULTURE 


Alabama  Pohrtechnic  Institute, 
Auburn,  Ala. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fay- 
etteville,  Ark 

University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, Cal 

Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo 

University  of  Florida,  Gaines- 
ville, Fla 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Athens,  Ga 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow, 
Idaho 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
m 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind 

Iowa  State  College  of  A^cul- 
ture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
Ames,  Iowa 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Manhattan,  Kan 

State  University,  Lexington, 
Ky 

Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  Baton  Rouge,  La.. . 

University  of  Maine,  Orono, 
Me. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Michigan  A^cultmral  College, 
East  Lansmg,  Mich 

University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis^  Minn 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Agricul- 
tural College,  Miss 

University  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia, Mo 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lin- 
coln, Neb 
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STATE    AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGES    OFFERING    SPECIAL 

OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    PREPARING    TEACHERS    OF 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL   AGRICULTURE-<7(m«fMi«i 


University  of  Nevada,  Reno, 
Nev... 

Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts, 
Agricultural  College,  N.Mez. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N. Y. 

North  Dakota  A^cultural  Col- 
lege, Agricultural  College, 
NJDak 

Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Collie,  Still- 
water, Okla 

Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
Corvallis,  Ore 

Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  CoU^e,  Pa 

Rhode  Island  State  College, 
Kingston,  R.I 

South  Dakota  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts, 
Brookings,  S.Dak 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn 

University  of  Vermont  and 
State  Agricultural  College, 
Burlington,  Vt 

State  College  of  Washington, 
Pidlman,  Wash 

West  Virgmia  University,  Mor- 
gantown,  W.Va 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wis 

University  of  Wyoming,  Lara- 
mie, Wyo 
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*  Two-year  courre  in  nature-study  and  agriculture. 


aims,  organization,  and  methods  of  agriculture  as  a  high-school  subject; 
''  The  Practice  of  .Teaching  Agriculture  "  is  a  graduate  course  and  includes 
lectures,  readings,  and  conferences,  together  with  school  observation  and 
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practice  of  teaching.  A  course  in  the  history  of  agriculture  and  two 
courses  in  farm  management,  including  some  work  in  rural  economy, 
are  given  in  the  agricultural  college  and  are  recommended  especially 
for  students  preparing  for  teaching.  The  twelve  hours  in  education 
include  the  history  of  education,  the  principles  of  secondary  education, 
either  educational  methods  or  school  management,  and  the  practice  of 
teaching,  a  graduate  coiurse  taken  in  connection  with  the  comrse  in  the 
practice  of  teaching  agriculture. 

The  University  of  Illinois,  while  allowing  agricultural  students  to 
elect  courses  in  the  department  of  education,  offers  also  a  four-year 
prescribed  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  agriculture  which  includes 
6i  hours  agriculture,  31  hours  allied  sciences,  17  hours  general  cultural 
subjects,  6  hours  in  agricultural  education,  and  8  hours  in  general  educa- 
tion. The  work  is  divided  as  follows,  the  figures  indicating  the  number 
of  hours  devoted  to  the  subjects: 

Agronomy 31  Entomology 2} 

Animal  husbandry 16}       Zo6logy 5 

Daily  husbandry 8         English 4 

Horticulture 15}        Rhetoric 9 

Secondary-school  agriculture ...  6         Economics 2 

Thremmatology 2)        Education 8 

Botany 6         Library  science 2 

Chemistry 15 

The  course  in  secondary-school  agriculture  consists  of  a  study  of  the 
features  of  agricultural  science  best  adapted  to  high-school  conditions; 
the  best  order  and  methods  for  their  presentation;  suiting  the  course 
and  instruction  to  the  special  interests  and  needs  of  each  school  com- 
munity; and  the  planning  and  execution  of  laboratory  and  field  work. 
The  courses  in  education  include  "  the  principles  of  education  "  and  "  the 
principles  of  secondary  education."  The  essential  difference  between 
this  course  and  that  offered  by  the  University  of  California  is  in  the 
amount  of  technical  agriculture  required,  the  Illinois  institution  requir- 
ing 61  hours  work  against  25  in  California.  Illinois  gives  6  hours  work 
in  secondary-school  agriculture,  California  2  hours,  while  in  general 
education  Illinois  gives  only  8  and  California  12.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  part  of  the  required  work  for  the  teacher's  certificate  at 
the  University  of  CaUfomia  is  graduate  work,  while  the  coiurses  listed 
above  given  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  all  undergraduate. 
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Tlte  University  of  Maine  also  c^ers  a  four-year  prescribed  course 
wMch  indodes  50  semestcr-honrs  of  agricultnre,  1 1  boms  education,  and 
89  bours  Kngjiah,  matbeniatics,  sdences,  and  free  dectives.  Tbe  course 
in  education  includes  6  bours  in  the  histny  of  education,  3  in  the  foun- 
daticHU  (rf  education,  and  3  in  child-study.  The  work  in  agriculture  is 
all  in  the  last  three  years  <rf  the  course  and  includes  agronomy,  aniirml 
industry,  bnticulture,  forestry,  farm  management,  veterinary  science, 
agricoltoral  chemistiy,  and  bacteri<dogy.  The  amonnt  of  technical 
agriculture  coincides  more  nearly  with  that  given  by  the  Univeisity  of 
nitnoift.  but  at  the  University  of  Maine  no  courses  arc  given  to  bridge 
the  ffp  between  these  courses  and  the  professiona]  courses  in  education, 
as  is  done  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  at  the  Univeiaty  of  Cali- 
fflxnia.  In  other  words,  the  student  who  has  conqileted  the  course  at 
the  Maine  institutitHi  must  woik  out  his  own  agricultural  pedagogy  and 
methods  of  teaching. 

A  better  plan  is  f<dlowed  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
viiere  a  dqartment  of  agricultural  education  was  organized  by  direction 
of  the  state  legislature  in  1907,  just  before  the  passage  of  the  Ndson 
amendment  by  Ctmgress.  The  department  has  but  one  sort  of  studoits 
to  deal  with,  those  preparing  to  become  special  teachers  of  agriculture; 
theref<N'e  it  can  devote  its  entire  energy  to  the  special  needs  of  these  men. 
Six  courses  are  given  by  the  department,  all  open  as  junior  and  senior 
ekctives:  general  psychology,  3  semester-houis;  history  and  philosophy 
of  vocational  education,  3  hours;  genn^  methods  of  teaching  and 
special  methods  in  agriculture,  2  hours;  teachers'  agriculture,  3  hours; 
seminar  in  education,  4  hours.  The  teachers'  agriculture  consists  of  a 
sdectkm  and  review  of  such  parts  of  the  technical  courses  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  the  biological  and  phydcal  sciences  as  are  adapted  to 
the  work  of  the  public  schools;  the  seminar  in  education  is  arranged  for 
the  ^>ecial  study  of  such  topics  as  l^islation  and  agricultural  education, 
and  the  place  and  value  of  agricultural  science  in  school  courses.  A  de- 
partment of  rural  social  science  gives  22  semester-hours  elective  work  of 
special  value  to  men  preparing  to  teach  in  rural  communities:  agricultural 
industries  and  resources,  historical  and  comparative  agriculture,  co- 
in agriculture,  agricultural  economics,  and  rural  sociol<^.  The 
■e  teacher  entering  this  college  takes  the  prescribed  course  for 
wo  years  in  common  with  all  other  students.  This  includes 
a  elementary  E^culture  and  horticulture,  ao  hours  in  physical 
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and  natural  sciences,  12  hours  in  Englbh,  10  hours  in  mathematics,  and 
14  hours  in  French  or  German.  In  the  last  two  years  3  hours  are  required 
in  English  and  in  political  science.  The  student  preparing  to  teach 
must  take  all  courses  in  education  and  electives  enough  to  make  at  least 
17  hours  of  work  each  semester.  The  electives  must  be  taken  largely 
from  courses  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry,  and  the  closely  allied 
sciences,  and  from  the  courses  in  the  rural  social  sciences.  The  graduate 
of  this  department  has  had  therefore  in  his  four-year  course  42  hours  in 
general  cultural  subjects,  20  hours  in  physical  and  natural  sciences,  15 
hours  in  agricultural  education,  and  67  hours  electives  chosen  from 
courses  in  technical  agricultture,  horticulture  and  forestry,  the  physical 
and  natural  sciences,  and  the  rural  social  sciences.  As  the  institution 
is  an  agricultural  college  with  no  mechanic  arts  college  or  liberal  arts 
college  included,  all  courses  offered  are  taught  from  the  agricultiural 
viewpoint  and  dosdy  correlated  with  the  technical  work  in  agriculture. 

A  prescribed  foiur-year  course  is  offered  in  the  School  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  The  cotirse  includes  even  less  agricul- 
ture than  the  University  of  California,  18  hours  of  work  only  being 
prescribed.  This  includes  courses  in  agronomy,  horticulture,  animal 
husbandry,  and  dair3dng.  Fifteen  hours  of  work  is  required  in  education, 
the  courses  including  psychology  and  philosophy,  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  In  addition  to  this  arrange- 
ment students  in  the  regular  agricultural  course  may  elect  a  few  courses 
in  education  in  their  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

The  University  of  Missouri  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges to  make  special  provisions  for  men  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for 
teaching  agriculture.  Now  provision  is  made  for  those  intending  to 
become  general-science  teachers  with  a  small  amount  of  training  in 
agriculture,  and  for  those  intending  to  prepare  as  special  teachers  of 
agriculture.  The  students  in  the  first  of  these  classes  take  all  their 
professional  work  including  agricultture  in  the  School  of  Education; 
those  in  the  second  class  take  their  technical  courses  in  agriculture  in 
the  Agricultural  College  and  their  professional  work  in  education  in  the 
School  of  Education.  The  School  of  Education  offers  three  agricultural 
courses  elective  to  all  students  preparing  to  teach.  The  ^'Administration 
of  Agricultural  Education"  is  a  coiurse  dealing  largely  with  the  modem 
movements  and  methods  in  agricultural  education  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  No  work  in  agriculture  is  a  prerequi- 
site.   "Soils  and  Plant  Culture,"  and  "Animal  Husbandry"  are  two 
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courses  covering  the  fundamental  principles  of  these  subjects  and  are 
arranged  for  prospective  teachers  who  have  had  no  other  courses  in 
agriculture.  To  secure  a  Ufe  certificate  as  a  special  teacher  of  agricul- 
tiure  candidates  must  include  in  their  four  year3'  work,  in  addition  to 
the  required  subjects  in  the  School  of  Education,  a  minimum  requirement 
of  15  hours  in  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  and  horticulture  from 
courses  offered  in  the  Agricultural  College  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  has  organized  a 
'' School  of  Industrial  Education"  which  offers  a  special  four-year  course 
leading  to  the  Bachelor's  d^ree  in  preparation  for  teaching  agriculture 
or  the  mechanic  arts.  Students  receive  instruction  in  the  languages, 
mathematics,  history  and  civics,  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  geology, 
psychology,  history  of  education,  logic,  ethics,  sociology,  besides 
technical  courses  in  agriculture  given  in  the  department  of  agriculture. 
A  course  called  ''A  Study  of  the  Agricultural  High  School"  is  offered  for 
advanced  seniors  and  graduate  students.  This  course  attempts  to  give 
the  student  a  true  conception  of  the  kind  of  education  the  agricultural 
high  school  is  intended  to  provide,  and  a  full  understanding  of  the  service 
it  is  to  render  the  community  at  large.  It  attempts  also  to  give  the 
student  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  scientific 
agriculture.  A  model  farm  connected  with  the  School  of  Industrial 
Education  is  conducted  to  illustrate  the  proper  function  of  the  agricul- 
tural high-school  farm.  The  institution  is  developing  a  one-year  post- 
graduate coiurse  which  will  include  work  in  general  and  agriailtural 
eduation  designed  to  fit  its  students  for  filling  positions  as  principals  of 
agricultural  high  schools.  The  study  of  the  agricultural  high  school  will 
be  continued,  and  the  men  will  be  given  practical  work  on  the  ''model 
agricultural  high-school  farm"  and  practical  teaching  in  the  working 
boys'  course  offered  by  the  college.  This  additional  year's  work  is  very 
desirable  for  men  intending  to  teach,  because  the  college  is  obliged  to 
accept  in  its  undergraduate  courses  a  large  number  of  men  who  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  a  complete  high-school  course. 

Several  of  the  land-grant  collies  have  made  provisions  for  prospect- 
tive  teachers  of  agriculture  properly  qualified  in  other  respects  to  become 
special  students  in  agriculture  or  agricultural  education.  The  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  allows  graduates  of  other  recognized  collies  and  of 
state  normal  schools  who  have  had  at  least  two  years'  experience  in 
teaching  to  select  technical  coiurses  in  agriculture,  entering  with  regular 
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classes  and  taking  the  subjects  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  r^;uJar  students.  The  courses  selected  may  be  from  those 
given  in  any  year  of  the  college  course,  but  must  be  approved  by  the 
classifying  officer.  A  similar  opportunity  is  offered  by  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  CoU^e.  The  University  of  Maine  offers  a  prescribed 
one-year  course  open  to  collie  graduates,  high-school  teachers  with 
at  least  two  years'  experience,  and  normal-school  graduates  who  have 
taught  at  least  three  years.  The  course  includes  agricultural  botany,  2 
hours;  agricultural  chemistry,  4  hours;  agricultural  economics,  2  hours; 
elementary  veterinary  science,  5  hours;  economic  entomology,  2  hours; 
bacteriology,  i  hour;  agriculture,  34  hours;  horticulture,  15  hours; 
forestry,  2  hours;  school  gardening,  i  hoiu:;  and  education,  2  hours. 

The  work  in  agriculture  in  the  normal  schools  is  intended  in  all  but 
a  few  cases  as  preparation  for  the  required  work  in  the  elementary  schook. 
Agriculture  is  a  reqiiired  subject  in  the  common  schools  of  12  states,  and 
in  the  rural  schools  of  5  others,  and  is  required  for  teachers'  certificates 
in  14  states.  This  has  forced  it  into  the  curriculum  of  the  normal  schools 
of  the  states  where  the  subject  is  reqiiired  and  has  aided  in  its  inclusion 
in  the  curriculiun  of  normal  schools  in  other  states.  During  the  past 
year  agriculture  as  a  separate  subject,  in  more  or  less  complete  form,  was 
taught  in  104  state  normal  schools  and  in  the  24  county  training  schools 
of  Wisconsin.  Many  of  these  institutions  have  graduates  of  agricul- 
tural colleges  for  instructors  in  agricultiu'e.  The  majority  offer  brief 
courses  extending  from  4  to  12  weeks.  Many  offer  a  full  year's  course 
and  a  few  a  course  of  greater  extent. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  offers  a  three-year 
course  in  agriculture  as  well  as  shorter  courses  in  school  and  home  garden- 
ing, agriculture,  horticulture,  and  nature-study.  The  work  is  arranged 
and  conducted  with  the  co-operation  of  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
which  has  for  the  past  three  years  added  to  the  faculty  of  the  normal 
school  an  instructor  and  supervisor  who  has  given  a  portion  of  his  time 
to  instruction  at  the  normal  school  and  to  supervision  at  its  three  train- 
ing schools,  a  second  portion  to  the  promotion  of  elementary  agriculture 
and  nature-study  in  the;  schools  of  Berkshire  Coimty,  in  which  the  nor- 
mal school  is  located,  and  the  remainder  to  instruction  at  the  college  in 
agricultiural  education.  The  three-year  agricultural  course  includes  all 
of  the  work  in  English,  psychology,  and  pedagogy  included  in  the  regular 
two-year  normal  course.    A  graduate  of  the  regular  normal  coxirse,  or  a 
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college  graduate,  may  take  the  agricultural  work  given  in  the  three-year 
course  in  one  year.  The  work  is  intended  to  prepare  special  teachers  of 
agriculture  for  supervisory  work  or  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 
It  includes  the  following  courses: 

I.  Agsicultuiie — Soils.  Plant  life,  structures,  functions,  and  diseases. 
Fertilizers,  tillage,  crops.  Hotbeds,  cold  frames,  and  greenhouses.  Farm 
live  stock,  poultry,  bees.    Dairying. 

Horticulture — ^Flower  and  shrub  gardens.  Window  gardens.  Propaga- 
tion, pruning,  and  cultivation.    Orchards  and  small  fruits.    Forestry. 

Insects  and  birds — ^Economic  importance.    Control  of  injurious  insects. 

Farm  buildings  and  machinery. 

Sanitary  science. 

(Agricultural  ph3rsics  and  chemistry  involved  in  preceding  topics.) 

Rural  social  science. 

n.  Natuiie-Stody — ^Its  content  and  relation  to  science,  literature,  and 
vocational  work. 

ni.  Manual  Training — Carpentry,  cabinet  work,  forge  work,  assem- 
bling farm  machinery. 

Drawing — ^Free-hand  and  mechanical,  structural  and  decorative  design,  use 
of  color,  farm  and  building  plans. 

IV.  English,  etc. 

V.  Pedagogy  and  Psychology. 

The  Fourth  District  State  Normal  School  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  offers 
two  elementary  courses  and  one  advanced  coiurse.  The  elementary 
courses  together  extend  through  five  terms  five  hours  a  week,  and  include 
a  study  of  plant  life,  soils  and  soil  fertility,  farm  crops,  grain  judging, 
enemies  and  diseases  of  plants  and  their  control,  crop  rotation,  feeds  and 
feeding,  live  stock,  poultry,  dairying,  and  general  farm  management. 
The  advanced  course  is  a  two-year  course  and  includes  one  term's  work 
in  each  of  the  following:  dairying,  animal  husbandry,  orcharding,  farm 
management,  poultry  raising,  and  gardening.  The  institution  has 
established  a  two-year  agricultural  high  school  in  which  the  students 
devote  one-fourth  of  the  time  to  agriculture  or  domestic  science,  and 
one-eighth  of  the  time  to  pedagogy  as  applied  to  rural-school  teaching. 
The  course  is  intended  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  rural-school 
work,  and  graduates  will  receive  a  state  teacher's  certificate  to  teach  in 
rural  schools.  The  institution  owns  a  model  farm  and  good  equipment 
for  agricultural  instruction.  The  instructor  in  agriculture  is  a  man 
trained  especially  for  teaching  that  subject. 
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The  State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado,  at  Greeley,  maintains  a 
department  of  agricultural  education  offering  nine  courses.  The  work 
is  arranged  especially  for  rural  teachers,  and  a  spedal  diploma  in  ele- 
mentary agriculture  is  given  to  students  completing  the  course.  The 
institution  is  equipped  with  a  farm,  nursery,  gardens,  greenhouse,  and 
stables.  The  instructor  is  a  graduate  of  an  agricultural  college.  The 
courses  given  by  the  department  are  as  follows,  each  being  a  sixty-hour 
course:  Nature-study;  elementary  agriculture;  school  gardening;  soils 
and  crops  of  the  farm;  animals  of  the  farm;  dairy  industry  and  poultry 
husbandry;  horticulture  on  the  farm;  the  farm  home;  and  rural 
sociology  and  the  rural  school. 

Among  separate  institutions  for  the  colored  race  two  are  offering 
excellent  opportunities  to  prepare  for  teaching  agriculture  in  secondary 
schools — ^Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  at  Hampton,  Va., 
and  Tusk^ee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  at  Tusk^ee,  Ala.  The 
Hampton  Institute  offers  a  three-year  vocational  course  in  agriculture 
and  a  special  one-year  course  to  students  who  have  completed  the  voca- 
tional course  and  are  preparing  to  teach  agriculture.  The  one-year 
course  includes  the  chemistry  of  soils,  manures,  and  fertilizers;  chemis- 
try of  dairy  products;  fermentation;  milk  testing;  geology  in  its  rela- 
tion to  son  formation;  biology  in  its  relation  to  plant  and  animal  life; 
farm  engineering,  including  a  study  of  farm  machinery  and  structures; 
and  farm  physics,  including  soil  ph3rsics,  the  relation  of  the  atmosphere 
to  agriculture,  climatology,  and  the  organic  life  in  the  soil  and  air. 
Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  take  also  the  teaching  course 
in  the  training  school  where  they  are  required  to  teach  classes  in  agri- 
culture imder  a  critic  teacher.  Upon  the  completion  of  both  courses 
they  receive  a  special  diploma. 

At  Tuskegee  students  in  the  agricultural  department  preparing  to 
teach  may  elect  a  Junior  year  course  in  elementary  psychology  in  its 
relation  to  teaching  and  a  Senior  course  in  the  history  of  education  and 
methods  of  teaching.  These  coiurses  in  education  may  be  taken  as 
post-graduate  work  by  students  who  have  completed  the  undergraduate 
work  at  Tuakegee  or  its  equivalent  elsewhere. 
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DEFINITIONS 

Within  a  year  or  two  noteworthy  attempts  have  been  made  to 
define  vocational  education.  Vocational  education,  in  the  usage  of 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  includes  all  forms  of  specialized  education, 
the  controlling  purposes  of  which  are  to  fit  for  useful  occupations. 
Agricultural  education,  as  a  phase  of  this  subject,  means  that  form  of 
vocational  education  which  fits  for  the  occupations  connected  with 
the  tillage  of  the  soil,  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  forestry,  and  other 
wage-earning  or  productive  work  on  the  farm. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education, 
at  its  last  annual  meeting,  adopted  the  report  of  a  sub-conunittee 
which  had  been  directed  to  give  careful  consideration  to  Senate  Bill 
No.  3,  now  pending  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  states,  introduced  by 
Senator  Page,  of  Vermont,  and  to  a  similar  antecedent  measure  known 
as  the  Davis-Dolliver  Bill.  That  conunittee  reported  favorably  on  the 
general  proposition  of  federal  aid  for  vocational  education,  including 
agricultural,  and  in  order  that  its  recommendations  might  be  put  in 
the  most  constructive  form,  the  conunittee  drafted,  by  way  of  sug- 
gestion, a  measure  which  seemed  to  it  to  incorporate  the  principles 
which  should  prevail  in  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  with 
federal  aid.  In  the  measure  drafted,  sec.  i,  imder  the  heading,  ''Con- 
struction," includes  the  definitions  of  vocational  education  and  agri- 
cultural education  above  given. 

We  have,  then,  something  like  a  general  agreement  by  those  who 
are  advocates  of  vocational  education  throughout  the  country,  in 
favor  of  the  definitions  above  given;   and  in  this  particular  portion 
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of  the  symposium  on  secondary  agricultural  education  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  above  definitions  are  adopted. 

It  is  understood,  further,  that  in  this  division  of  the  symposium, 
congressional  district  schools,  county  schools,  and  state  schools  in 
imdivided  districts  should  be  discussed.  It  has  been  suggested,  more- 
over, that  perhaps  the  most  vital  problem  in  the  whole  movement  at 
present  is  the  problem  of  making  agricultural  instruction  really  voca- 
tional, and  that  therefore  the  major  portion  of  this  part  of  the  sym- 
posium would  perhaps  better  be  devoted  to  discussing  Ways  and  means 
of  making  agricultural  education  vocational. 

SOX7SCES  OF  IN70R1CATI0N 

A  study  of  legislation  upon  industrial  education  in  the  United 
States,  including  agricultural,  is  now  available  in  BuUeUn  No.  12  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education.  The 
Report  of  the  Michigan  State  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Agricul- 
tural EducaHany  December,  1910,  contains  a  report  of  the  sub-committee 
on  rural  and  agricultural  education,  pp.  18  to  32,  in  which  are  discussed 
the  state  secondary  school  of  agriculture,  the  congressional  district 
secondary  school  of  agriculture,  and  the  county  school  of  agriculture, 
the  discussion  being  based  on  a  careful  study  of  representative  insti- 
tutions of  these  several  types,  and  supplemented  by  appendices  giving 
statistics  and  typical  courses  of  study  of  these  several  types  of  schools. 
It  is  understood  that  thb  report  may  be  had  by  members  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 

Of  the  congressional  district  agricultural  schools,  those  of  Georgia 
may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  representing  an  approved  t3rpe.  Two 
reports  of  those  schools  have  been  published  as  bulletins  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  and  doubtless  may  be  had  by  members  of  the  Society. 

The  county  schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy  in  Wis- 
consin form  the  subject  of  Bulletin  No.  242^  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  bulletin  was 
issued  November  9,  191 1,  and  was  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Johnson, 
principal  of  the  La  Crosse  County  School  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic 
Economy,  and  recently  appointed  superintendent  of  the  new  Mil- 
waukee School  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Economy.  This  bulletin, 
of  course,  is  available  for  general  distribution.  It  gives  particulars 
regarding  all  of  the  Wisconsin  county  schools,  including  statistics. 
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courses  of  study,  half-tone  illustrations,  and  the  Wisconsin  law  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  schools.  It 
appears  to  be  needless,  therefore,  to  repeat  in  the  brief  compass  allowed 
in  this  paper  facts  and  figures  so  readily  available  in  the  publications 
above  referred  to. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  arranging  the  program  of  the  sympo- 
sium intended  that  the  discussion  of  state  schools  in  undivided  dis- 
tricts should  have  reference  to  such  agricultural  schools  as  the  three 
in  New  York  and  those  in  Massachusetts,  California,  and  Minnesota. 
Though  not  originally  parts  of  state  systems  of  agricultural  schools, 
they  might  become  such  if  systems  should  eventually  be  established. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its  Circular  No.  gj 
of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  issued  May  23,  1910,  gave  a 
complete  list  of  the  institutions  in  the  United  States  giving  instruction 
jn  agriculture.  There  is  great  diversity  in  equipment  and  methods 
among  the  state  schools  in  undivided  districts.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  seciu-e  literature,  descriptive  of  these  schools,  from  each. 
Some  personal  visits  have  been  paid  and  information  from  those  who 
have  visited  the  schools  has  been  sought. 

It  is  announced  that  the  chapter  on  agricultural  education  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  191 1  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  December  i,  with  con- 
tents as  follows:  a  digest  of  important  legislation  in  the  various  states 
during  the  past  year;  a  complete  siunmary  of  the  status  of  instruction 
in  elementary  and  secondary  agriculture  in  each  state;  a  description 
of  some  types  of  secondary  agricultural  schools;  and  a  siunmary  of 
the  work  of  the  state  agricultural  colleges  in  preparing  special  teachers 
of  agriculture  for  secondary  schools. 

The  Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
for  a  nimiber  of  years  contained  reports  prepared  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Crosby, 
Specialist  in  Agricultural  Education,  of  progress  in  the  establishment 
of  secondary  agricultural  schools,  their  equipment,  their  work,  and 
their  control  and  support. 

CONGSESSIONAL  DISTRICT  AGSICULTUHAL  SCHOOLS 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  accept  the  Georgia 
schools  as  good  representatives  of  the  congressional  district  type. 
The  Georgia  schools  were  manifestly  intended  to  be  strictly  vocational. 
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The  schools  are  made,  by  the  act  providing  for  their  establishment 
and  maintenance,  branches  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  a 
department  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  but  judging  by  standards  of 
certain  other  states,  the  university  has  been  required  by  the  law  rather 
to  adjust  itself  to  these  schools  than  to  require  the  schools  to  adjust 
themselves  to  it. 

A  very  practical  course  of  study  is  provided,  and  is  made  uniform, 
in  general,  for  all  the  schools.  It  is  essentially  an,  English,  scientific, 
and  practical  course.  From  it  all  other  lang^ges  than  English  are 
omitted.  The  report  of  a  conmiittee  which  suggested  foreign  lan- 
guages as  optional  studies  was  rejected.  The  law  distinctly  states 
that— 

The  course  of  study  in  state  schoob  shall  be  confined  to  the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education,  and  practical  treatises  or  lectures  on  agri- 
culture in  all  its  branches  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  such  other  studies  as 
will  enable  students  completing  the  courses  to  enter  the  Freshman  class  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  on  certificate  of  the  principal. 

The  regulations  of  the  schools  provide  that  the  school  days  be  so 
arranged  as  to  assure  at  least  three  hours  a  day  of  classroom  work  in 
agriculture  and  related  sciences,  in  mathematics  and  history,  and  at 
least  three  hotu^  a  day  on  the  farm  or  in  the  laboratory  or  shop,  the 
hours  in  actual  farm  work  to  be  regulated  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
farm;  the  program  being  such  as  to  provide  for  the  alternation  of  work 
and  study  among  the  classes  morning  and  afternoon,  thereby  securing 
continuous  operation  of  the  farm  and  the  shop.  Each  school  was 
reqidred  to  have  at  least  200  acres  of  land. 

It  was  provided  that  an  account  of  all  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
products  of  the  farm  or  shop,  which  were  not  consumed,  should  be> 
kq>t,  and  one-half  of  said  receipts  for  each  year  should  be  set  aside  as 
a  fund  to  pay  the  students.    It  was  further  provided  that 

each  pupil,  having  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  principal,  his  duties 
for  an  entire  school  year,  receive  his  pro  rata  of  the  said  fund,  the  amoimt 
going  to  each  pupil  not  to  exceed  $100,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  to  be  placed 
in  the  general  fimd  of  the  school. 

One  of  the  most  important  sections  of  the  act  provides  that 

after  the  first  buildings  are  erected,  before  the  opening  of  such  schools,  which 
shall  be  only  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  temporary  use,  all  work  on, 
in,  and  about  said  schools,  or  on  the  farm,  or  on  or  in  the  bams  or  shops  connected 
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with  said  schools,  whether  it  be  farming,  building,  care  of  stock,  or  work  of 
different  kind,  shall  be  performed  exclusively  by  the  students  of  said  schools, 
under  such  regulations  for  the  proper  division  and  alternations  in  such  work  as 
may  be  provided  by  the  trustees. 

The  trustees,  in  ruling  under  the  above  act,  have  even  gone  so  far 
in  providing  for  the  attendance  of  older  men  as  to  decree  that  ''no 
one  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  who  does  not  take  the  required  practical 
work;  if  only  literary  work  is  desired,  they  should  go  elsewhere." 

The  fifth  section  proposed  for  the  control  of  these  schools  suggests 
the  way  by  which  the  regulation  that  work  on  the  farm  shall  be  done 
by  the  students  may  be  carried  out,  viz.,  that 

One-fourth  of  the  students,  or  such  number  as  the  principal  may  determine  as 
necessary  to  continue  the  operation  of  the  farm  and  shop,  be  required  to 
remain  on  the  farm  during  the  vacation,  and  for  work  reqidred  during  this 
time,  the  students  be  given  fair  compensation.  Students  of  the  third  and 
fourth  year  may  be  given  acre  plots  for  individual  cultivation,  or  small  farms 
for  supervision,  the  profits  to  be  their  own;  the  same,  however,  to  be  first 
Implied  to  payment  of  their  dormitory  or  other  e]q>enses. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  strong  emphasis  is  laid  in  the 
Georgia  schools  upon  productive  work  actually  performed  by  students, 
and  that  the  method  is  that  of  providing  on  the  school  premises  sufii- 
dent  land  for  enabling  this  productive  work  to  be  done. 

The  manual  labor  of  the  students  is  divided  into  two  kinds:  (i)  Instruc- 
tive labor  in  practicums  in  the  laboratory,  field,  shop,  and  home  under  the 
guidance  of  the  instructor  for  nine  hours  a  week,  for  which  no  other  compensa- 
tion is  given  than  the  skill  acquired  or  instruction  received  as  in  any  other 
school.  (2)  The  uninstructive  labor  for  nine  hours  a  week  on  the  farm,  in  the 
dormitories,  shop,  or  elsewhere  for  the  primary  benefit  of  the  school  in  its  main- 
tenance, and  only  secondary  in  its  instructive  benefit  and  not  necessarily  under 
the  instructor.  The  latter  is  credited  on  boarding  expenses  each  month. 
Each  pupil  is  given  fifteen  hours  a  week  of  classroom  instruction,  nine  hours 
a  week  of  laboratory,  field,  shop,  and  home  instruction,  or  twenty-four  hours 
of  instruction  and  nine  additional  hours  for  the  support  of  the  school  and 
incidentally  of  practical  benefit  to  the  pupU.  Thus  thirty-three  hours  of 
the  pupil's  time  each  week  is  assigned  or  a  little  over  five  hours  a  day  in 
head  and  hand  work.  It  is  stated  that  this  gives  ample  time  for  study  and 
recreation. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  November, 
191 1,  p.  29,  shows  that  the  income  from  the  farms  varied  from  $395 
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in  the  ninth  district  to  $3,716  in  the  first  district;  the  total  farm  prod- 
ucts for  the  eleven  districts  being  $22,832.  There  is  every  indication, 
f tirthermore,  that  more  rather  than  less  emphasis  is  to  be  put  on  the 
actual  productive  farming  enterprises  of  the  students  carried  out  on 
the  school  premises.  With  a  proper  correlation  of  classroom  and  field 
instruction,  these  schools  should  afford  vocational  agricultural  training 
of  a  very  high  order. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Georgia  schools  extends  over  four  years. 
The  remark  made  above,  that  the  law  providing  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  these  schools  rather  required  the  university  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  schools,  than  the  schools  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  university,  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  bo3rs  without  training  in 
languages,  and  with  only  such  training  as  is  prescribed  for  carrying 
out  the  regulations  above  stated,  must  be  admitted  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  Admission,  moreover,  must  be  without  examination  and 
on  certificate  of  the  principals  of  the  several  schools. 

COXTNTY  AGRICULTUSAL  SCHOOLS 

Of  county  agricultural  schools,  perhaps  we  cannot  do  better 
than  to  accept  those  of  Wisconsin  as  fairly  representative.  These 
schools  are  spoken  of  both  in  BuUeHn  No.  242,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agricidture,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  in  the  Report 
of  ike  Commission  upon  the  Plans  for  the  Extension  of  Industrial  and 
Agricultural  Education,  Madison,  Wis.,  191 1,  as  trade  schools.  The 
last  named  report,  p.  122,  sa3rs  ''these  are  essentially  trade  schools 
and  should  always  be  maintained  as  such."  Foreign  languages  are 
omitted.    Other  significant  omissions  are  algebra  and  geometry. 

Bulletin  No.  242  gives  the  following  as  points  in  common  for  all  of 
the  schools: 

The  county  agricultural  schools  of  Wisconsin  are  co-educational. 
The  course  of  study  covers  a  period  of  two  years — eight  months  each. 
Each  school  receives  support  from  the  state,  amounting  to  $4,000  a  year. 
All  schools  require  for  entrance  that  students  shall  have  completed  work 

equal  to  the  eighth  grade. 
AU  schools  admit  students  from  outside  their  respective  counties. 
Institutes  of  various  kinds  are  conducted  at  each  of  these  schools. 

Again  Bulletin  No.  242  gives  the  following  as  some  ways  in  which 
these  schools  help  the  farmers: 
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Prepare  plans  for  farm  buildings. 

Make  suggestions  for  remodeling  old  buildings. 

Build  forms  for  and  supervise  the  construction  of  cement  silos,  watering 

troughs,  and  similar  structures. 
Test  all  kinds  of  dairy  products. 
Assist  in  the  selecting  of  farm  animals. 
Plan  drainage  systems. 
Test  seeds  for  germination. 
Test  cattle  for  tuberculosis. 
Test  soils. 
Recommend  systems  of  rotation. 

Half-tone  illustrations  show  classes  of  students  removing  stumps 
with  dynamite;  raising  the  form  for  and  constructing  a  concrete  silo; 
operating  the  level;  pipe  fitting;  forging;  carpentering;  road  con- 
structing with  a  road  machine  and  studying  various  types  of  gasoline 
engines.  The  illustrations  show  the  boys  in  overalls  and  evidently 
acting  as  participants  in  the  various  operations. 

Each  county  school  has  some  land,  but  repeatedly  it  is  stated  that 
this  land  is  used  for  experimental  and  demonstration  purposes.  No 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  no  possible  or  actual  participation  is 
allowed  the  students  in  actual  productive  farm  work  on  the  school 
premises.  Moreover,  in  the  list  of  ways  in  which  these  schools  help 
the  farmers,  the  things  done  appear  to  be  done  by  members  of  the 
staff  and  not  by  students  in  the  school.  Students  evidently  use 
school  time  for  study  and  for  observation,  and  dependence  is  placed 
upon  the  ability  of  the  students  on  graduation  to  apply  the  instruction 
they  have  received  in  the  school  for  their  own  benefit. 

The  Wisconsin  Commission  upon  "Plans  for  the  Extension  of 
Industrial  and  Agrictdtural  Education"  found  that  the  county  agri- 
cultural schools  "serve  a  class  of  people  the  country  and  high  schools 
fail  to  reach,"  that  "their  value  has  been  clearly  and  unquestionably 
demonstrated";  and  it  recommended  that  the  limit  of  state  aid  for 
each  be  raised  to  $6,000  a  year,  "but  with  the  provision  that  if  more 
than  $4,000  be  paid  by  the  state  that  the  county  shall  contribute  not 
less  than  an  equal  amount."  The  original  limit  for  each  had  been 
$4,000  a  year  from  the  state. 

The  trade  school,  or  distinctly  vocational  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  by  these  schools,  was  further  emphasized  by  the  proposed 
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TeLationship  of  these  schools  to  the  university.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  ''establish  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  a  'continuation  course'  for  graduates  of  county  agricul- 
tural schools."  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  kind  of  training  here  con- 
sidered is  sharply  differentiated  as  to  field,  content,  and  methods  from 
the  ordinary  high,  or  college  preparatory  school,  on  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  training  for  professional  service  provided 
in  the  regular  classes  of  the  college  of  agriculture. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  IN  UNDIVIDED  DISTRICTS 

In  elaborateness  of  land,  buildings,  equipment,  and  staff  a  pretty 
sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  two  kinds  of  State  Schools  in  states 
which  have  not  yet  been  divided  into  districts  for  the  development  of 
vocational  agricultural  schools.  These  are  (i)  schools  operated  in 
connection  with  the  state  colleges  of  agriculture,  and  (2)  those  which 
are  not. 

At  state  agricultural  colleges. — ^Without  giving  a  complete  list,  it 
may  be  well  to  note  here  that  vocational  agricidtural  schools  are  now 
operated  in  connection  with,  and  upon  the  premises  of,  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  in  Minnesota,  Montana,  Colorado,  West  Virginia,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut. 

In  such  cases  the  work  of  the  school  is  primarily  practical.  It  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  congressional  district,  or  county 
agricultural  school,  in  entrance  requirements.  The  courses  vary  in 
length  from  six  to  nine  months  a  year  and  from  two  to  four  years. 

When  the  demands  for  vocational  agricultural  training  are  suffi- 
ciently limited  so  that  a  single  school  may  suffice  for  a  state,  it  would 
seem  to  be  highly  advantageous  that  the  school  should  be  located  at 
the  state  agricultural  college.  Duplication  of  expenditure  for  land, 
buildings,  and  equipment  would  thus  be  avoided.  The  students 
might  be  trained  in  part  by  assistants,  but  first  or  last  would  become 
acquainted  with,  and  feel  at  first  hand  the  influence  of,  the  state 
leaders  in  agricultural  research  and  education.  In  most  cases  the 
agricultural  college  teaching  staffs  might  be  expected  to  adapt  their 
school  instruction  to  the  real  needs  of  their  school  students,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  students  of  college  grade.  Certainly  schools  so 
located  have  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  President 
Northrup  once  said  that  there  were  people  in  Minnesota — not  a 
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few — ^in  whose  minds  the  School  of  Agriculture  stood  for  the  whole 
University. 

Apart  from  state  agricultural  colleges. — ^In  other  states,  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  among  the  number,  it  has  been  considered  inad- 
visable to  maintain  vocational  agricultural  schools  on  the  premises  of, 
and  in  inmiediate  connection  with,  the  state  colleges  of  agriculture.  In 
these  cases  the  resources  of  the  schools  are  more  or  less  limited. 

The  courses  of  these  schoob  vary  greatly  in  length  and  character. 
Some  differ  but  slightly  from  the  state  agricultural  colleges  of  earlier 
days.  Others  maintain  two-year  courses  of  six  or  of  eight  months 
each,  from  which  have  been  omitted  such  subjects  as  algebra,  geome- 
try, and  all  instruction  in  languages  excepting  English.  Some  utilize  a 
limited  amount  of  land  for  demonstration  and  experimental  purposes. 
Others  provide  for  more  or  less  practical  farm  work  on  the  school  farms. 

In  fact,  these  schools  are  proving  to  be  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able experiment  stations  in  methods  of  vocational  agricultural  train- 
ing. Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  out  of  the  very  weakness 
of  some  of  the^  schools,  in  land  and  equipment,  is  coming  the  best 
strength  of  the  whole  movement  for  a  t3rpe  of  agricultural  training 
which  shall  be  genuinely  vocational.  That  is  to  say,  vocational 
efficiency  at  the  end  of  a  course  of  training  appears  to  bear  no  directly 
proportionate  relation  to  the  comparative  amoimts  of  money  invested 
in  the  school  plants  and  their  cost  of  operation;  and,  similarly,  it 
appears  to  depend  more  on  points  of  view  and  on  methods  among  the 
various  staffs  than  upon  faculty  numbers  and  salary  budgets. 

Productive  work  of  a  high  order  of  efficiency  is  coming  to  be  con- 
sidered the  real  test  of  all  systems  of  vocational  education  of  secondary 
grade.  Particularly  in  vocational  agricultural  education  it  is  coming 
to  be  accepted  that  the  training  must  be  such  as  to  develop  both  skill 
and  managerial  ability.  The  competent  farmer  must  be,  not  only 
expert  in  the  varied  technique  of  his  calling,  but  also  a  sound  and 
progressive  business  manager. 

Neither  skill  nor  business  ability  can  be  learned  from  books  alone, 
nor  merely  from  observation  of  the  work  and  management  of  others. 
Both  require  active  participation  during  the  learning  period  in  pro- 
ductive farming  operations  of  real  economic  or  commercial  importance. 
A  masterful,  constructive  imagination  may  accomplish  much  for  him 
who  possesses  it;  and  for  his  needs  books  and  observation  may  finally 
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result  in  vocational  efficiency.  The  difficulty  is  that  such  powerful 
imagination  is  so  rare  as  to  constitute  him  who  has  it  a  genius,  far 
removed  from  the  common  run  of  boys  fourteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age  who  live  on  farms,  who  expect  to  follow  farming  for  a 
living,  and  whose  training  is  not  likely  to  extend  beyond  that  afforded 
by  the  vocational  agricultural  school. 

In  general,  if  there  is  a  defect  in  the  large  agricultural  schools 
which  boys  must  leave  home  in  large  numbers  to  attend,  and  which 
in  order  to  secure  adequate  attendance  to  justify  their  cost  must, 
apparently,  limit  their  training  to  six  or  eight  fall  and  winter  months, 
it  is  the  defect  of  putting  too  great  reliance  upon  books  and  observa- 
tion, to  the  exclusion  during  the  intensive  learning  periods  of  active 
participation  in  the  type,  or  types,  of  productive  farming  the  boys 
intend  to  follow  after  graduation.  Too  great,  one  may  almost  say  in 
the  cases  of  many  of  the  boys,  fatal  reliance  is  put  on  the  ability  of  the 
students,  once  well  grounded  in  sound  theory,  to  put  that  theory  into 
successful  practice  on  their  own  farms,  alone  and  unaided. 

Even  if  the  large  school  undertook  to  put  its  plant  and  equipment 
to  the  strictest  possible  productive  farming  uses  of  a  profitable  com- 
mercial character,  and  to  induct  its  students  into  its  aims  and  to 
school  them  in  its  methods,  its  efforts  would  be  more  than  likely  to 
break  down  through  sheer  weight  of  numbers.  School  farms  at  pres- 
ent can  hardly  be  claimed  to  be  thoroughgoing  commercial  farming 
concerns.  The  most  flattering  school  photographs,  where  the  aims  of 
the  school  are  most  emphatically  practical,  show  by  far  too  few  actual 
participants,  by  far  too  many  spectators.  To  see  the  thing  done, 
however  good  the  demonstration,  is  not  to  do  it  one's  self.  To  par- 
ticipate in  the  carrying  out  of  an  enterprise  planned  and  ordered  by 
another,  by  even  an  agricultural  school  instructor,  may  leave  one  little 
better  than  a  gang-laborer.  The  pittance  paid  per  hour,  where  any 
pay  at  all  is  given,  can  hardly,  as  an  incentive  to  keen  interest  and  alert 
action,  be  considered  comparable  to  the  reward  the  student  might 
hope  to  realize  from  an  independent  enterprise  planned  and  executed 
by  himself  and  wholly  for  his  own  profit  or  that  of  his  family.  It  must 
be  feared  that,  however  excellent  may  be  its  work  in  piecemeal  demon- 
strations and  in  certain  really  valuable  experiments,  school  farming 
must  from  a  strictly  commercial  point  of  view  always  remain  more  or 
less  artificial. 
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Fahzps  the  best  use  to  which  an  agricultmal  school^  large  or  small, 
can  pot  its  own  land  and  equipment  is  that  ct  demimstration  and 
czpefimcnt.  Most  schools  appear  to  have  adc^ted  this  view.  It  is 
not  dear^  however,  that  any  considerable  number  have  adopted 
methods  of  training  calculated  to  overcome  their  defects  as  agencies 
for  graduating  students  thoroughly  trained  in  the  practice  as  well  as 
in  the  theory  of  profitable  farming. 

Most  of  the  schools  are  far  from  confining  their  activities  to  their 
own  premises  and  regular  school  classes.  What  may  be  done,  supple- 
mentary to  the  usual  school  work,  has  been  admirably  set  forth  by 
Messrs.  D.  J.  Crosby  and  B.  H.  Crocheron  in  Separate  No.  527^  from 
the  yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1910, 
under  the  title  "Community  Work  in  the  Rural  High  School."  Suf- 
fice it,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  say  that  these  outside  efforts  are 
directly  planned  for  the  benefit  of  adults,  for  persons  not  in  school. 

The  problem,  then,  of  providing  for  actual  participation,  both  as 
manager  and  as  worker,  in  productive  farming,  simultaneously  with 
his  classroom  instruction,  on  the  part  of  the  boy  in  the  agricultural 
school,  may  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  startling  and  stupendous 
problem  in  this  great  field  of  vocational  education.^  How  shall  it  be 
solved? 

Georgia  has  attempted  its  solution,  apparently,  by  requiring  the 
officers  and  students  of  the  congressional  district  agricultural  schools 
to  create  a  considerable  portion  of  the  equipment  and  buildings  of 
those  schools,  and  to  improve  the  land  and  make  it  commercially 
productive;  also,  by  proposing  a  method  of  reward  for  competent 
work,  in  part  by  payment  per  hour  for  half  the  labor  performed,  in 
part  by  a  plan  of  profit  sharing  within  fixed  limits,  and  in  part  by  the 
assignment  to  each  student  of  an  acre  or  more  of  land  to  be  cropped 
for  his  exclusive  benefit.  It  further  proposes  to  require  the  attendance 
of  one-fourth  of  the  students  through  the  entire  growing  and  harvest- 
ing seasons.  The  citations  from  the  Georgia  law  and  proposed  regu- 
lations published  by  the  state  authorities  made  responsible  for  the 
work  of  these  schools,  given  when  these  schools  were  before  discussed, 
show  plainly  the  trend  of  vocational  education  in  that  state. 

The  Massachusetts  plan. — Massachusetts  has  developed  another 
plan  for  the  solution  of  this  problem.  This  plan  was  fully  set  forth  in 
a  report  submitted  to  the  legislature  in  January,  191 1,  by  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  Board  of  Education.  The  legislature  has  provided  state  aid 
for  carrying  this  plan  into  effect.  A  vocational  agricultural  school 
may  be  established  by  any  town  or  dty,  or  by  any  group  of  towns  or 
cities  which  may  voluntarily  form  themselves  into  a  district  for  this 
purpose.  The  state  has  not  been  definitely  divided  into  districts  by 
the  legislature — congressional  district,  county,  or  any  other. 

Provided  an  agricultural  school,  large  or  small,  taught  by  one 
teacher  or  more,  with  or  without  school  land  and  live-stock,  with 
training  extending  over  two,  three,  or  four  years,  a  school  in  general 
farming  or  in  such  specialized  production  as  market  gardening — ^pro- 
vided an  agricultural  school  is  approved  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education  as  to  ''organization,  control,  location,  equipment,  courses 
of  study,  qualifications  of  teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  conditions 
of  admission  and  employment  of  pupils  and  expenditures  of  money," 
the  conununity  or  voluntary  district  maintaining  it  is  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement from  the  treasury  of  the  state  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the 
amount  expended  in  maintaining  the  school  from  funds  raised  by 
local  taxation.  The  state  contributes  nothing  toward  the  initial  cost 
of  land,  buildings,  or  equipment. 

Since  the  report  in  which  this  plan  was  set  forth  is  not  available 
for  distribution,  the  original  edition  having  been  exhausted,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  its  dominant  feature  should  be  given  here.  That 
dominant  feature  has  been  termed  ''Part-time  Work  in  Agriculture." 

PART-TIME  WOSX:  IN  AGIUCULTUBE 

Part-time  work  in  agriculture  is  the  utilization  of  home  land,  equip- 
ment, and  time,  outside  school  hours,  for  practical  training  supervised 
by  the  school.  The  term  "  part-time  work  "  is  a  descriptive  expression, 
brought  over  from  current  discussion  of  certain  forms  of  industrial 
training,  for  use  in  unfolding  the  possibilities  of  this  proposed  type  of 
training  in  the  field  of  education  in  agriculture.  Part-time  work  in 
industrial  education  means  that  the  student  spends  part  of  the  time 
required  for  his  training  in  a  shop  or  manufacturing  establishment,  and 
part  of  the  time  at  the  school  building;  both  school  and  shop  work, 
however,  being  intimately  related  and  supplementary  to  each  other. 

Part-time  work  as  applied  to  agricultural  education  means  that  the 
student  must  spend  part  of  the  time  required  for  his  education  in  pro- 
ductive farm  work,  preferably  at  home,  and  part  of  his  time  at  the 
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school;  the  fann  work  and  school  study  to  be  dosdy  correlated  by 
the  school  at  points  selected  from  season  to  season  or  from  year  to 
year^  and  to  be  given  the  highest  possible  educational  value  by  com- 
petent school  supervision. 

Equitable. — The  same  causes  that  have  brought  about  a  widespread 
demand  for  co-operation  between  schocd  and  shop  in  industrial  train- 
ing make  just  as  necessary  similar  co-operation  between  the  school 
and  the  home  farm  in  agricultural  training.  Historically,  shop  and 
farm  at  one  time  gave  the  youth  all  his  vocational  training.  Of  late 
the  tendency  has  been,  under  the  stress  of  modem  conditions,  to  throw 
upon  the  schools  almost  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  education  of  minors.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  school  cannot  meet  this  difficult  and  expensive  biu-den,  imaided. 
It  therefore  seems  to  be  equitable  that  the  schools  shall  bestow  the 
related  theoretical  instruction  which  they  are  so  well  designed  to  give, 
leaving  to  factory  and  farm  the  task  of  giving,  under  expert  direction, 
the  practical  experience  which  they  are  well  equipped  to  confer. 

Economical. — ^Such  part-time  work  reduces  the  cost  of  agricultural 
training  of  secondary  grade  so  as  to  place  effective  training  for  the 
farm  within  the  reach  of  many  communities  which  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  secure  it.  Part-time  work  obviates  the  necessity  of  sending 
the  boy  away  from  home  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  agricultural 
training.  The  cost  of  living  for  the  boy  is  less  at  home  than  it  would 
be  at  a  boarding  school.  Parents  are  deprived  of  the  services  of  the 
boy  during  only  a  portion  of  the  day. 

Effective. — Co-operative  work  between  the  school  and  the  home 
farm  is  the  most  effective  known  means  of  trying  out,  imder  the  con- 
ditions of  individual  farms  over  widely  scattered  areas,  methods  which 
have  proved  to  be  profitable  elsewhere,  as,  for  example,  at  a  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Such  co-operation  furnishes  the 
only  experimental  means  by  which  each  boy  can  try  out  the  merits  of 
the  home  farm  as  an  agency  for  producing  profits,  when  treated  by 
the  best-known  methods;  that  is  to  say,  part-time  work  furnishes  the 
only  means  whereby  the  principles  and  methods  taught  by  the  school 
may  be  positively  adapted  by  the  boy  to  the  economic  conditions  on 
the  farm  on  which  he  may  spend  his  working  days.  Part-time  work 
thus  gives  to  agricultural  teaching  the  reality  of  actual  life,  as  but 
little  school  training  can  give  it. 
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It  is  believed,  in  short,  that  every  purpose  of  economy  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  agricultural  schools,  and  of 
efficiency  in  the  education  provided,  will  be  insured  by  utilization  to 
the  largest  possible  extent  of  home  land,  equipment,  and  time  in  the 
training  of  boys  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  farming. 

In  a  state  system, — ^Under  the  "part-time  work"  plan,  developed 
into  a  system  for  a  whole  state,  centers  would  naturally  be  selected. 
The  instruction  would  then  be  adapted  to  the  kinds  of  farming 
prevalent  in  the  districts  surrounding  those  centers.  The  practical 
Implications  of  the  instruction  would  thus  be  subject  to  the  obstacles 
continually  encountered  under  the  economic  farming  conditions  found 
in  any  given  district;  just  as  they  would,  also,  be  aided  by  all  the 
influences  in  that  commonwealth  which  make  for  the  improvement  of 
farming.  The  plan,  as  an  educational  process,  is  believed  to  possess 
unquestionable  merit,  because  farming  activities  readily  resolve  them- 
selves into  what  may  be  termed  farming  "projects." 


PROJECT  METHOD  FOR  PART-TIME  WORK 

A  farming  project  is  a  thing  to  be  done. 

1.  Improvement  projects. — ^The  thing  done  might  contribute  some 
element  of  improvement  about  the  farm,  as  constructing  a  concrete 
walk  leading  to  the  front  door,  the  planting  and  nurturing  of  shade 
trees,  the  making  and  maintaining  of  an  attractive  lawn. 

2.  Experimental  projects. — ^The  thing  done  might  be  of  an  experi- 
mental nature,  as  the  planting  of  an  untried  variety  of  fruit,  the  feed- 
ing of  an  untried  ration,  the  testing  of  an  untried  spraying  mixture, 
or  the  testing  of  one  or  another  of  much  advertised  roofing  materials. 

3.  Productive  projects. — ^Finally,  the  thing  done  might  be  of  a  pro- 
ductive nature,  as  the  growing  of  a  crop  of  clover  or  alfalfa,  the  grow- 
ing of  a  field  of  potatoes,  the  growing  of  a  crop  of  silage  com,  or  the 
production  of  eggs  for  the  market. 

A  farming  project  is,  further,  something  to  be  done  on  a  farm,  which 
would  involve  a  limited  and  definite  amount  of  equipment,  materials,  and 
time,  and  which  would  be  directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  speci- 
fied and  valuable  result. 

I.  Improvement. — ^An  improvement  project  might  be  limited,  for 
example,  to  a  given  length  and  width  of  concrete  walk,  constructed  of 
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a  given  kind  of  stone,  sand  and  cement,  costing  not  to  exceed  a 
given  sum  of  money,  and  requiring  not  to  exceed  a  specified  amount 
of  time. 

2.  Experimental. — An  experimental  project  might  be  limited,  for 
example,  to  the  planting  of  a  given  number  of  trees  of  an  untried  fruit, 
on  a  piece  of  ground  which  could  well  be  spared  for  such  a  hazard,  and 
involving  a  cost  in  time  and  money  which  it  was  felt  could  be  afforded 
at  a  given  time  for  this  risk. 

3.  ProducHve* — A  productive  project  might  be  limited,  for  example, 
to  the  growing  of  a  given  area  of  clover  or  alfalfa,  at  a  given  cost  for 
seed,  fertilizer,  and  labor,  and  for  the  securing  of  a  specified  quantity 
and  value  of  feeding  stuff  or  roughage. 

Finally^  a  farming  project^  as  the  term  is  here  used^  is  a  thing  to  be 
done  an  a  farm,  which,  in  the  preparation  for  doing  it  and  in  the  carrying 
of  it  out  to  a  smccessfnl  result,  would  invohe  a  thoroughgoing  educational 
process. 

I.  Improvement. — ^The  improvement  project  of  constructing  a  con- 
crete walk  to  the  front  door  might  involve  the  study  of  the  nature  of 
cement;  its  action  on  sand,  and  gravd  or  broken  stone;  its  resistant 
qualities  to  the  weather;  the  seasons  at  which  it  could  be  used;  its 
cost,  as  compared  with  other  materials,  such  as  boards,  plank,  tar, 
brick,  flagging,  and  a^>halt;  the  mathematical  determination  of  the 
pit^Kurtions  of  cement,  sand,  and  stone  to  be  used;  the  geometrical 
detennination  of  the  sections  into  which  it  should  be  divided,  and 
iriiether  it  should  be  crowned  or  flat;  the  geographical  sources  of  the 
raw  material;  and  the  market  conditioDS  for  purchasing  cement. 

a.  Experimental. — The  experimental  project  of  planting  an  untried 
variety  of  fruit  might  involve  the  study  of  the  probable  adaptability 
of  the  variety  selected  to  the  soil,  the  dimate,  and  the  ma^et  demands 
within  reach  of  the  farm. 

3.  FroducOwe. — ^The  productive  project  of  growing  a  crop  of  clover 
or  alfalfa  mi^t  involve  the  study  of  the  various  varieties  of  clover ; 
the  comparative  adaptability  of  these  varices  to  the  given  field  on 
whidi  the  crop  was  to  be  grown  and  to  the  dimate  of  the  locality;  the 
most  rdiable  {daces  for  the  purdiase  of  seed;  the  best  time  for  seeding; 
the  best  time  for  cutting;  the  best  methods  of  caring  and  stCNring;  the 
mathematical  calculation  as  to  the  saving  in  cost  of  feeding  stuffs 
which  the  crop  would  afford;  the  chonical  dements  it  would  furnish 
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in  the  ration;  and  the  chemical,  biological,  and  mechanical  effects  on 
the  soil  in  which  it  would  be  grown. 

A  complete  definUion  of  a  "project'*  as  here  used  has  three  elements. — 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  complete  definition  of  a  farming  project  as 
here  used  involves  the  three  elements  of  (i)  something  to  be  done  on 
a  farm,  (2)  under  specified  conditions  and  for  a  specified  valuable 
result,  and  (3)  requiring  a  thoroughgoing  training. 

Project  fields  or  classes. — ^There  are  certain  broad,  general  fields  in 
which  numerous  projects  might  be  found.    Among  these  are: 

V^;etable  gardening.  Greenhouse  crops. 

Flower  gardening.  Production  of  poultry  products. 

Landso^  gardening.  Beekeeping. 

Orcharding.  Swine  husbandry. 

Small  fruit  growing.  Sheep  raising. 

Growing  of  general  farm  crops.  Horse  raising. 

Farm  forestry.  Daiiying. 

Agricultural  physics  and  mechanics  as  applied  to  farm  buildings,  drainage, 
irrigation,  and  providing  and  maintaining  farm  machinery. 

Major  projects. — ^Projects  within  the  above  general  fields  might  be 
major  projects.  Of  major  projects,  the  following  may  be  given  as 
examples: 

1.  Caring  for  the  kitchen  garden. — ^Under  the  direction  of  the  school, 
a  boy  over  fourteen  years  of  age  might  be  required  to  cultivate  the 
kitchen  garden  for  supplying  the  family  with  vegetables  or  small  fruit. 

2.  Keeping  a  pen  of  poultry. — ^Under  the  direction  of  the  school,  he 
might  be  required  to  keep  a  pen  of,  let  us  say,  twenty-five  birds,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  net  profit  on  the  enterprise. 

3.  Caring  for  a  selected  part  of  the  orchard. — ^Under  the  direction  of 
the  school,  he  might  be  required  to  care  for  a  part  of  the  home  orchard, 
say  five  apple  trees,  so  as  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  thus 
gain  a  larger  net  return. 

4.  Raising  a  specified  crop  of  potatoes. — ^Under  the  direction  of  the 
school,  he  might  be  required  to  raise  on  the  home  farm  an  acre,  or  a 
tenth  of  an  acre,  of  potatoes,  according  to  his  age  and  strength,  so  as 
to  secure  the  best  possible  crop  and  the  largest  possible  financial 
return. 

5.  Caring  for  otte  cow. — ^Under  the  direction  of  the  school,  he  might 
be  required  to  care  for  at  least  one  cow  in  the  home  herd,  with  a  view 
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to  securing  from  her  the  highest  production  of  which  she  was  capable, 
and  to  determining  whether  she  were  yielding  an  adequate  profit. 

Major  and  minor  Rejects. — ^While  the  above  does  not  constitute  by 
any  means  a  complete  list  of  possible  major  projects,  it  is  intended  to 
be  suggestive  of  the  many  and  diversified  kinds  of  projects  that  might 
be  feasible  for  use  in  the  part-time  work  imder  consideration.  A 
major  project  may  include  a  great  many  minor  projects. 

Minor  projects  are  related  to  major  projects  as  parts  to  the  whole. — 
Minor  projects  include  all  the  diversified  activities  which  the  boy  must 
perform  in  order  to  bring  the  major  project  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Details  of  a  project  suitable  for  first-  or  second-year  instruction. — 
Later  in  this  discussion  details  are  given  of  a  project  suitable  for  use 
with  third-  or  fourth-year  students.  The  subject  in  that  case  is  a 
staple  product  likely  to  be  grown  on  every  farm,  or  at  least  in  every 
farm  garden. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  desirable  that  the  possible  working  out  of 
the  project  method  of  instruction  should  be  illustrated  by  details  of  a 
subject  whdch  would  be  suitable  for  use  with  students  of  the  first  or 
second  year. 

In  the  list  of  major  projects  above  given,  the  second,  "Keeping  a 
Pen  of  Poidtry,"  will,  perhaps,  best  serve  this  purpose.  This  project 
permits  of  dear  analysis.  It  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  make  intelli- 
gible such  technical  terms  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  use.  It  deals 
with  a  branch  of  agricultural  production  found  on  every  farm  and  at 
many  village  homes;  yet  a  branch  from  which,  when  conducted  as  a 
separate  undertaking  and  on  a  strictly  business  basis,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  make  a  profit.  It  has  to  do  with  farm  products  which  are  of  very 
great  economic  importance  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in 
Massachusetts,  at  any  rate;  since  this  state,  while  admirably  suited 
for  poultry  keeping,  imports  $25,000,000  of  poultry  and  eggs  annually, 
and  produces  less  than  $6,000,000  worth  per  year.  (See  Agriculture 
of  Massachusetts,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  1909,  p.  119.) 

Owing  to  the  attention  now  being  given  poultry  keeping  by  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  materials  for  teaching 
the  subject  scientifically  and  practically  are  increasing,  and  make  this 
one  of  the  most  promising  lines  of  project  instruction  for  school  use. 
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Poultry  kequng,  moreover,  affords  one  of  the  best  projects  for  tran- 
sition  from  the  boy's  treatment  of  animals  as  pet  stock  to  his  treat* 
ment  of  them  as  vital  factors  in  economic  agricultural  production. 

Important  as  this  poultry  project  is,  however,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
understood  that  there  are  many  other  projects  suitable  for  first-  and 
second-year  use.  This  project  is  but  a  single  example  of  the  many 
which  might  have  been  given. 

Minor  Rejects. — Suppose  the  major  project  in  preparation  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction  be  No.  2,  above  given,  '^  Keeping  a  Pen  of  Poultry." 
Then  certain  minor  projects  necessary  for  carrying  out  this  major 
project  might  be: 

1.  The  building  of  a  poultry  house  (if  necessary),  according  to  plans 
and  specifications  worked  out  at  the  schoolhouse.  This  minor  project 
in  turn  could  be  broken  up  into  a  nimiber  of  subordinate  minor  pro- 
jects necessary  to  its  successful  completion,  such  as: 

(a)  The  selection  of  a  site  for  the  poultry  house. 
(&)  The  adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  poultry  house. 
{c)  The  materials  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  poultry 
house  (involving  kind,  cost,  and  availability). 

2.  The  selection  of  birds,  as  determined  by  the  purpose  in  keeping 
them  (whether  for  show  stock  or  utility,  breeding  or  egg  producing). 
This  minor  project  in  turn  might  be  broken  up  into  a  number  of  sub- 
ordinate minor  projects  necessary  to  its  successful  completion,  such  as: 

(a)  The  choice  of  type  and  breed. 

(b)  The  choice  of  breeding  stock. 

(c)  The  choice  of  method  of  beginning  the  project. 

3.  The  feeding  of  the  poultry. — ^This  minor  project  might  in  turn 
involve  a  number  of  subordinate  minor  projects  necessary  to  its  suc- 
cessful completion,  such  as: 

(a)  The  selection  of  the  kinds  of  feed. 
(6)  Working  out  problems  of  feeding. 

4.  Other  minor  projects  within  the  major  project  of  '^Keeping  a 
Pen  of  Poultry,"  which  might  also  be  analyzed  into  numerous  sub- 
ordinate minor  projects,  each  necessary  to  the  successful  performance 
of  the  larger  minor  project  and  the  major  project  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  are: 

(a)  The  production  of  eggs  for  profit. 

(b)  The  production  of  chicks  by  incubator. 
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{c)  The  care  of  chicks  by  artificial  brooding. 

{(I)  The  rearing  of  chicks. 

{e)  The  handling  of  young  stock. 

(/)  The  fattening  and  killing  of  poultry. 

{£)  The  marketing  of  eggs  and  birds. 

In  like  manner,  every  major  project  similar  to  those  heretofore 
described,  chosen  by  the  school  for  purposes  of  instruction,  might  be 
analyzed  into  the  minor  projects  of  which  it  was  composed,  both  in 
order  that  the  various  activities  of  the  boy  in  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  major  project  might  be  effectively  directed  and 
supervised,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  in  order  that  the  theories  and 
principles  related  to  the  different  phases  of  his  task  might  be  given 
at  the  time  when  they  would  be  most  effective  from  the  practical  and 
the  educational  points  of  view. 

Three  factors  must,  it  is  believed,  determine  the  measure  of  success 
in  any  given  plan  of  part-time  work  in  agriculture:  (i)  the  farmer  and 
his  farm;  (2)  the  school  and  its  agricultural  supervisor;  (3)  the  boy 
and  his  projects. 

I.  The  farmer  and  his  farm  must  constitute  the  fimdamental  factor 
in  the  practical  training  of  the  boy.  There  can  be  little  effective  work 
in  the  field  of  part-time  training  for  the  farm  without  a  reasonable 
^irit  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  Parents  in  Massachu- 
setts are  required  to  pledge  co-operation. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  the  parent  can  aid  in  making 
the  directed  farm  experience  of  the  boy  most  educative:  (a)  in  the  use 
of  the  home  plant;  {b)  in  the  use  of  the  home  time  of  the  pupil;  (c)  in 
giving  the  boy's  projects  economic  importance. 

(a)  In  the  use  of  the  home  plant. — One  of  the  most  essential  features 
of  the  co-operative  part-time  plan  between  home  and  school  is  that  the 
parent  shall  be  willing  to  devote  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  of  the  supervisor  or  teacher  in  charge  of  the  work,  a  reasonable 
portion  of  his  buildings,  orchards,  garden,  pasture,  forest,  and  other 
fields,  and  of  his  implements  and  machines,  animals  and  materials,  to  the 
directed  training  of  the  boy. 

(i)  In  the  use  of  the  home  time  of  the  pupil  the  fullest  value  of  the 
agricultural  course  comes  from  the  fullest  possible  participation  of  the  boy 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  farm  work  as  usually  carried  out  by  the  parent; 
but  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  school  cannot  be  had  without  the  use 
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of  a  piTt  of  tht  bo^^s  time,  dmnifr  tfe  boons  ^xsit  xa  borne,  icr  sDvthr 
scbool  pHposes.  Tit  id&ovni^  xrr  a  lev  of  mBiy  ilhtsczatiofis  of  mint 
iDJgjht  be  tlie  cfireded  use  of  a  part  oc  ibe  bcime  time  of  the  pii^als  iii  the 
pmsuit  of  yiojetl^  snggestiBd  MSid  ^^octcd  Inr  :be  scbool: 


A.  Hie  boy  mmj  hdp  wxh  tbe  T^.^^r^T^g  ibrno^iaQ:  bis  cxmse.  vixie  tbe 

obfBCt  is  to  get  tbe  ocp«s  iriltfifi  as  ocLi^  as  poss^ik^  and  vbere  bo 
iBCOids  are  kf^  Duriog  cerrwir  Tncmrb^  of  a:  letst  one  Tnear,  tbe  scbcMl 
sboiild  lequiie  vbatnvr  time  msr  be  neoesarr  > or  keepszig:  an  accoiate 
TBOonl  in  pooDds  and  oddces  oi  tbe  xie^  oi  a  put  of  tbe  bed.  Tbis 
WMf  be  fimitod  to  tbe  wugbiuR  of  izxi&  iroBi  a  ai^^  ocm*.  and  giving  tbe 
oow  crecfit  for  vbat  sbe  pffodnoe^ 

B.  It  WBKf  be  put  of  tbe  bay  s  >»"«™''<^  to  asEisi  in  ieedii^  tbe  oows.    Dcriiig 

part  of  Us  ooinse,  mfifM  iw>T  time  sboold  be  pvcn  lor  vc^gbing  tbe  xatkn 
and  dmgiag  at  leasst  ooe  oov  wiib  vbat  it  oasts  to  keep  ber. 

C.  In  the  onbnaij  xootxDe  to  vfakb  he  bs  been  accustomed  in  milking,  mock 

or  fittk  attention  mxy  have  been  paid  to  deinliziess  of  cows.  utcns3s,or 
the  pcnon  and  ^-^^^^^ne  of  tbe  milker.  During  part  of  bis  time  in  school, 
the  boy  shook!  be  gi^^m  vbatevcr  time  may  be  neoessaiy  for  milking  at 
least  one  cow  and  pttauviug  her  milk  under  absofaitdy  sanitazy  eon- 
ifitionSy  and  for  sampfing  tbe  milk  for  bactenological  tests. 
1>.  In  the  otdinaiy  cropping  of  tbe  faznt,  much  or  bttle  attention  may  have 
been  paid  to  Icgominoas  oops.  But  dnring  one  season  at  least,  facilities 
shoold  be  given  tbe  popil  for  growing  a  patch  of  moderate  siae  of  dovcr, 
and  lor  observing  the  effect  of  introducing  a  laige  proportion  of  dover 
into  the  latian  of  the  oov. 

E.  In  the  oidinaiy  nn'M^tift  d  the  farm,  much  or  little  attention  may  have 

been  paid  to  the  sdection  and  testing  of  com  iar  seed.  But  pnor  to 
planting,  one  season  at  least,  the  boy  should  be  givm  whatever  time 
may  be  neoessaiy  lor  ">«^^g  germinatxHi  tests  of  the  com  ?rfiidi  it  is 
proposed  to  plant. 

F.  Also,  doling  one  season,  the  boy  shoold  be  given  control  of  a  portion  of  a 

oomfidd  for  "**^^c  an  ''ear  to  tow"  com  test;  for  observing  the  differ- 
ence in  yield  from  different  ears  of  com — all  the  com  from  one  ear  being 
pbmtgd  in  oat  row  and  all  the  com  from  another  ear  being  planted  in 
another  row. 

G.  In  the  oidinaxy  routine  ci  the  farm,  it  may  be  tbe  business  of  the  boy  to 

tend  the  poultry.  During  at  least  one  year,  he  should  be  given  control 
of  at  least  one  pen  of  poultry,  and  facilities  for  feeding  a  balanced  ration 
and  trap  nAsting  individual  birds  for  comparison  of  productivity  in 
laying. 
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H,  It  may  be  part  of  the. usual  work  of  the  boy  to  help  cultivate  and  harvest 
the  potato  crop.  Diuing  one  season  at  least,  he  should  be  given  facilities 
for  testing  the  value  of  the  use  of  formalin  for  the  prevention  of  potato 
scab,  and  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  for  protection  against  potato  blight. 

(c)  In  ghing  the  boy's  projects  economic  importance^  the  active  aid 
of  the  parent  would  again  be  almost  indispensable. 

A.  Keeping  accounts. — ^Whether  or  not  the  parent  were  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  books,  it  would  be  vital  to  the  success  of  the  school  training 
that  accurate  accounts  of  outgo  and  income  should  be  kept  with  regard 
to  certain  home  projects  directed  by  the  school.  Every  boy  should  be 
taught  business-like  methods  for  carrying  on  work.  Modem  business 
methods  provide  for  discovering  exactly  where  money  is  made,  and 
where  it  is  lost,  at  any  stage  or  in  any  part  of  a  given  enterprise. 

The  boy  should  be  given  opportunity  for  testing,  under  his  home 
conditions,  the  value  of  methods  which  have  proved  efficacious  in  busi- 
ness. The  school,  to  be  effective,  must  teach  economic  production  in 
every  phase  of  farm  life  for  which  it  gives  preparation.  Accounting  is 
necessary  to  any  intelligent  comparison  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  method 
advocated  by  the  school  with  that  of  a  method  previously  or  subsequently 
followed. 

B.  Projects  as  business  enterprises. — ^If  the  experiences  of  the  boy 
in  the  farming  projects  are  to  be  educative  to  the  largest  degree,  it  is 
believed  that  they  should  be  conducted  strictly  as  business  enterprises. 
Four  methods  of  meeting  the  problem  of  the  cost  and  profit  of  these 
directed  farming  operations  would  be  possible:  (a)  the  parent  might 
meet  all  the  cost,  and  give  the  boy  all  the  profit;  (b)  the  parent  might 
meet  all  the  cost,  and  retain  all  the  profit;  (c)  the  parent  might  meet 
all  the  cost,  and  share  the  profit  with  the  boy;  (d)  the  boy  might  receive 
the  net  profit,  after  the  cost  of  the  project  had  been  paid. 

From  the  educational  point  of  view,  the  last  method,  by  which  the 
boy,  after  conducting  the  given  project  as  a  business  enterprise,  would 
profit  only  to  the  extent  to  which  his  total  receipts  exceed  the  total  cost 
of  the  enterprise,  is  believed  to  be  in  every  way  preferable.  By  this 
method  the  boy  would  learn,  once  for  all,  through  his  own  experience, 
that  there  can  be  no  product  without  cost,  and  no  profit  without  excess 
of  receipts  over  all  expenditures.  After  such  an  experience,  he  would 
not  be  likely  to  imdertake  a  new  enterprise  without  a  serious  attempt 
to  estimate  accurately  his  probable  profit.    The  boy  would  be  subjected 
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to  the  prevailing  economic  conditions  under  which  the  home  farm  must 
yield  a  projQt,  or  a  loss,  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  work. 

The  method  by  which  a  boy  becomes  on  a  small  scale  a  farmer  or  a 
business  man  for  himself  gives  the  project  which  he  is  carrying  on  a  reality 
not  otherwise  attainable,  that  heightens  measurably  his  interest  in  the 
work  and  in  the  related  study  of  the  school,  and  must  fix  better  than  by 
any  other  device  the  training  which  he  is  receiving. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  as  a  matter  of  public  spirit, 
the  citizens  of  the  community  may  do  much  to  further  the  objects  of 
the  school  by  admitting  the  agricultural  instructor  or  supervisor  and 
his  students  to  their  premises,  for  the  examination  of  animals,  machines^ 
and  all  out-door  and  in-door  operations,  and  by  explanation  and  discus- 
sion of  their  methods  of  accounting  and  their  improved  farming  processes. 
At  another  point  in  this  discussion  the  possible  fields  of  usefulness  to  a 
commimity  of  such  an  instructor  or  supervisor  are  pointed  out. 

2.  The  school  and  Us  supervisor. — ^Part-time  work  in  agriculture, 
whether  the  school  be  large  or  small,  requires  the  services  of  a  trained 
and  experienced  agricultiuist,  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  teaching 
the  principles  and  the  best  methods  of  farming.  It  is  believed,  further, 
that  largely  through  this  instructor  or  supervisor  of  agriculture  the 
school  should:  (a)  choose  the  projects  to  be  undertaken  by  the  boy; 
(6)  direct  his  work  in  the  discharge  of  his  projects;  and  (c)  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  principles  that  relate  to  them. 

(a)  In  the  selection  of  the  projects  to  be  undertaken  by  the  boy,  the 
instructor  should  take  into  consideration: 

A.  What  farming  enterprises  are  profitable,  or  could  be  made  so,  in  the 

neighborhood. 

B,  The  age  of  the  boy. 

C   The  kinds  of  projects  that  would  be  feasible  on  the  home  farm. 

D.  The  boy's  routine  farm  work  at  home. 

E.  The  assistance  that  the  father  could  afford  to  give  in  materials  and  equip- 

ment. 

F.  The  suitability  of  the  project  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

G.  The  projects  and  portions  of  projects  that  could  best  be  carried  out  at  the 

school,  and  the  best  time  on  the  program  of  the  year  for  these  parts  of 
the  work  to  be  done. 

The  problem  of  the  building  of  a  poultry  house  by  the  boy  would  be 
one  of  the  possible  minor  projects,  as  before  shown,  when  the  larger 
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project  of  keeping  a 'pen  of  poultry  was  under  consideration.     This 
problem  would  naturally  involve  such  questions  as  these: 

A .  Would  the  student  have  the  necessary  time  ? 

B.  Could  the  necessary  materials  be  provided  by  the  parent  or  student  ? 

C.  How  much  personal  stq)ervision  of  the  actual  work  of  construction  would 

be  necessary  or  advisable  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  ? 

D.  Would  profitable  poultry  keq>mg  on  a  given  home  farm  require  the 
^   improved  accommodations  which  the  model  poultry  house,  built  by  the 

student,  would  furnish  ? 
£.   How  far  would  conformity  to  the  standards  set  up  by  the  school  be  neces- 
sary in  determining  what  would  be  a  model  type  of  poultry  hoiise  for  a 
given  farm  ? 

F.  In  what  year  of  the  school  course  should  the  building  of  a  poultry  house  be 

undertaken,  in  order  that  the  training  in  poultry  keeping  might  be  made 
most  profitable  ? 

G.  What  time  of  the  year  could  the  student  build  a  poultry  house  to  best 

advantage  ? 

The  problem  of  conducting  the  building  of  the  poultry  house  as  a 
strictly  business  enterprise  is  a  project  which  would  naturally  involve 
these  questions: 

A.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  could  the  boy  be  required  to  meet,  or  be  charged 

with,  all  cost  save  his  own  labor,  and  be  credited  with  a  fair  inventory 
valuation  of  the  completed  structure  ? 

B.  If  the  parent  must  advance  the  money  or  materials,  what  rate  of  interest, 

if. any,  should  be  charged  the  boy? 

C.  What  method  of  accotmting  should  be  adopted  ? 

D.  Should  such  records  be  kept  as  would  enable  the  cost  of  this  building  to  be 

compared  with  other  similar  buildings  in  the  neighborhood,  as  a  check 
upon  the  business-like  character  of  the  boy's  working  out  of  this  project  ? 

(&)  In  directing  the  work  of  the  boy  in  the  discharge  of  his  projects,  the 
school  must  of  necessity,  it  is  believed,  imdertake  the  supervision  of  a 
portion  of  his  work  at  home.  Supervision  of  part-time  work  in  agri- 
culture is  not  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  school  to  interfere  with  the 
private  management  of  the  farms  of  the  parents.  Supervision,  never- 
theless, is  a  continuous  effort  by  the  school  to  assist,  advise,  and  encour- 
age the  students  in  applying  under  home  conditions,  farm  methods  which 
have  proved  successful  elsewhere,  and  thus  to  cause  the  practical  train- 
ing of  the  students  to  result  in  vocational  efficiency. 
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The  instructor  watdd  not  undertake  to  supervise  all  the  details  of  the 
fann  management  on  any  given  farm.  Daily  supervision  would  be 
impossible,  because  of  the  number  of  farms  to  which  the  work  of  the 
school  must  be  extended.  Excessive  attention  to  minute  details  of  farm 
work  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  might  create  n^dless  friction  between 
himself  and  the  parent,  or  might  interfere  materially  with  the  supervision 
of  a  proper  amount  of  project  work.    It  is,  therefore,  not  contemplated. 

The  school  should  not,  it  is  believed,  undertake  to  shift  responsibility 
for  the  economic  management  of  a  farm  from  the  shoulders  of  the  parent 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  public. 

The  instructor  would  undertake  to  supervise  certain  selected  major 
projects  and  their  related  minor  projects  performed  by  the  boy  at  home. 
In  a  given  year  and  season  attention  might,  for  instance,  be  concen- 
trated upon  the  project  of  keeping  a  pen  of  poultry.  Having  given  the 
study  related  to  this  project,  the  instructor  would  supervise  the  appli- 
cation of  that  study.  The  following  examples  illustrate  what  the  char- 
acter of  such  supervision  might  be: 

A.  In  the  building  of  the  poultry  house,  the  actual  work  of  putting  up  the 

structure  might,  or  might  not^  be  supervised  by  the  instructor.  All 
other  elements  or  phases  of  the  enterprise  should  be  worked  out  by  the 
student  under  the  direction  of  the  school. 

B.  The  course  in  farm  shop  work  of  the  school  might  well  undertake  to  deal 

with  the  problem  of  the  actual  construction  of  the  poultry  house. 

C.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  instructor  or  supervisor  to  canvass  thoroughly 

with  the  student  the  relative  merits  of  different  types  and  methods  of 
poultry  keeping,  from  the  points  of  view  before  indicated.  His  super- 
vision might  go  the  extent  of  passing  judgment  on  any  proposed  ptirchase 
of  breeding  stock,  chicks,  or  eggs. 
Z>.  The  supervisor  wo\ild  not  personally  direct  the  daily  routine  work  of  feed- 
ing and  watering  poultry.  His  duties  would  consist  of  directing  the 
thorough  study  of  possible  feeds  and  mixtures,  their  comparative  cost 
and  availability,  and  their  suitability  to  the  age,  condition,  and  purpose 
of  the  student's  particular  birds.  For  such  supervision  personal  knowl- 
edge by  the  instructor  of  the  exact  home  conditions  would  be  necessary. 

The  supervision  of  the  practical  home  work  of  the  boy  or  girl  would 
naturally  follow  the  settlement  of  such  problems  as  these: 

A,  How  could  supervision  and  instruction  be  closely  correlated? 
JB.   How  should  the  time  of  the  instructor  and  of  the  pupil  be  apportioned 
between  home  and  school  duties. 
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C.  What  would  be  the  maximum  radius,  from  the  school  building  as  a  center, 

of  eflFective  supervision  ? 

D.  What  methods  might  be  employed  for  securing  and  holding  the  co-operation 

of  the  parent  and  the  conmiunity  ? 

E.  By  what  means  might  satisfactory  standards  in  the  practical  work  of  the 

student  be  maintained  ? 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
special  instructor  or  supervisor  of  agriculture  in  the  field  of  direction  of  the 
boy's  projects  on  the  home  farm. 

The  instructor  might  undertake  to  give  help  to  others  than  those  con- 
nected with  his  school.  There  are  not  wanting  those  who  believe  that 
such  an  agricultural  instructor  attached  to  a  regular  high  school  might 
render  valuable  service  to  the  conmiunity  in  which  he  was  employed, 
in  what  might  be  termed  the  field  of  suggestion.  Considering  the  previous 
training  and  experience  required  of  this  instructor,  he  should  be  a  man 
well  prepared  to  be  of  wide  assistance  in  a  farming  community  as  an 
adviser  in  emergencies  which  called  for  special  knowledge  and  skill. 
If  met  by  a  problem  with  which  he  could  not  cope  unaided — and  there 
might  be  many  such  problems — ^he  would  know  the  best  men,  books, 
and  bulletins,  or  where  to  find  them,  for  consultation  in  such  emergien- 
des.  Such  problems  might  arise  from  attacks  upon  crops  by  injurious 
insects  or  by  fungous  diseases. 

The  friendly  advice  which  the  agricultural  instructor  might  give 
need  not  mean  a  meddlesome  attitude  on  his  part.  His  suggestions  would 
not  be  given  save  when  requested,  or  when  it  was  evident  that  they 
would  be  welcome. 

The  field  of  suggestion  would  naturally  begin  with  farms  represented 
in  the  school  by  students.  The  instructor  would  of  course  stand  ready 
to  give  the  parents  any  advice  of  which  he  might  be  capable,  or  to  get 
for  them,  or  instruct  them  how  to  get,  any  information  which  they 
might  need  or  desire.  With  the  gradual  extension  of  his  knowledge  to 
the  other  farms  of  the  conmiunity,  he  might  be  expected  to  stand  ready 
in  a  similar  manner  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  owners  of  those  farms. 
Such  service,  however,  would  be  incidental.  His  main  work  would  be 
with  the  boys  enrolled  in  his  classes. 

3.  The  boy  and  his  projects  form  a  natural  connecting  link  between 
the  farmer  and  his  farm,  on  one  hand,  and  the  school  and  its  instructor, 
on  the  other.    At  the  farm,  the  pupil  deals  with  the  practical  aspects  of 
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his  projects;  and  at  the  school,  with  their  scientific  aspects.  The  fore- 
going discussion  has  been  devoted  chiefly  to  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
proposed  project  method  of  instruction.  The  present  section  lays 
strongest  emphasis  on  the  related  study  essential  for  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  a  particular  project. 

Details  of  a  project  suitable  for  third-  or  fourtlhyear  instruction. — 
Earlier  in  this  paper  a  project  was  dealt  with  which  might,  for  the  most 
part,  be  successfully  carried  out  by  a  first-  or  second-year  student.  For 
the  present  discussion  a  project  has  been  selected  which  would  require 
considerable  maturity  of  age,  strength,  and  training  for  its  successful 
accomplishment.  It  is  true  that  simpler  problems  in  potato  growing 
have  been  successfully  carried  out  by  elementary  school  pupils;  but 
even  a  glance  over  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  project  now  to  be 
outlined  will  show  that  problems  altogether  too  serious  to  be  compre- 
hended or  undertaken  by  the  younger  pupil  are  here  involved. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  of  coiurse,  that  the  following  project  is  but 
one  of  many  which  might  be  selected. 

(a)  Major  project. — ^It  is  assumed  that  the  boy  has  chosen  for  his 
major  project  the  development  of  a  method  for  increasing  the  profit 
from  the  potato  crop  customarily  grown  on  the  home  farm.  It  is  further 
assumed  that  5  acres  of  potatoes  are  generally  grown;  that  this  year 
the  crop  is  to  be  grown  on  clover  sod;  that  the  variety  of  potatoes  to  be 
grown  has  been  chosen  by  the  father;  and  that  the  boy's  father  is  wiUing 
that  his  boy  shall  have  complete  control  of  a  given  number  of  rows  of 
the  5-acre  field,  and  shall  be  furnished  the  necessary  tools  and  materials 
for  his  project. 

(6)  Minor  projects  necessary  for  canning  out  the  above  major  project 
might  then  be  as  follows: 

A .  Insuring  the  most  abundant  crop  by: 

I .  A  proper  seed  bed. — ^The  related  study  here  would  involve  knowledge  of: 
(a)  Conditions  of  soil,  air,  texture,  temperature,  and  moisture  most 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  potato  plant,  including  methods  of 
reducing  an  undesirable  amount  of  ''free"  water,  of  avoiding  too 
great  dilution  of  plant  food,  and  of  securing  a  desirable  amoimt 
of  "fihn"  water. 

(jb)  Methods  of  preparing  the  seed  bed,  including  the  comparative 
advantages  of  fall  and  spring  plowing,  and  the  best  treatment  of 
the  land  in  the  spring  after  plowing  and  prior  to  planting. 
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2.  Proper  feriUifsing. — ^The  related  study  here  would  include  knowledge  of : 

(a)  Chemical  composition  of  the  potato  plant,  its  osmotic  and  digestive 
processes,  and  the  quantity  of  available  fertilizing  materials  it  is 
capable  of  assimilating. 

(Jb)  Complete  fertilizers  for  the  production  of  potatoes,  including 
analyses  of  standard  fertilizers,  and  the  plant-food  values  for  potato 
growing  of  chemicals  and  mixtures  o£Eered  for  purchase. 

{c)  Comparative  desirability  of  muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash  for 
producing  a  crop  to  be  disposed  of  in  an  immature  state  as  new 
potatoes,  or  for  producing  a  crop  of  late  potatoes  to  be  disposed  of 
for  winter  use;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  "mealy"  character 
of  the  mature  crop  should  be  the  determining  factor  in  choosing 
between  these  two  kinds  of  potash. 

(d)  Clover  sod  as  a  factor  in  determining  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
to  be  supplied. 

(fi)  Best  formula  for  a  complete  fertilizer  for  this  particular  crop, 
taking  into  account  the  potato  plant,  the  previous  crops  and  their 
fertilizer  treatment  in  the  S3^tem  of  crop  rotation  followed  on  the 
home  farm,  the  present  soil  conditions,  and  the  purpose  of  the  crop. 

(/)  Most  liberal  amount  of  fertilizer  warranted  for  use  in  growing  this 
particular  crop,  in  view  of  the  known  condition  of  the  land  and 
the  assimilative  powers  of  the  potato  plant;  and  the  saving  in  cost 
by  home  mixing  of  the  supply  to  be  used. 

3.  Using  the  best  seed. — ^The  related  study  here  would  include  knowledge  of: 

(a)  Botanical  characteristics  of  the  potato  plant;  the  difEerence 
between  a  seed  and  a  tuber;  and  potato  improvement  by  various 
methods  and  conditions  of  propagation,  taking  into  account  tend- 
encies of  the  potato  plant  to  "variation"  and  to  "mixing  in  the 
hill." 

(b)  Importance  of  planting  "seed"  selected  in  the  field  from  the  best- 
yielding  hills,  rather  than  seed  selected  from  the  bin  merely  by 
size  of  tubers. 

(c)  Advantage  of  using  potatoes  for  planting  which  have  been  properly 
stored,  and  the  effects  of  freezing  and  sprouting  in  the  cellar. 

(d)  Conditions  under  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  sprout  potatoes  to 
be  used  for  planting,  in  a  warm,  well-lighted  room — ^the  tempera- 
tiure,  the  time,  and  the  care  in  handling  required  for  such  sprouting. 

(e)  Size  of  piece  and  number  of  eyes  to  the  piece,  as  important  factors 
in  starting  the  crop  and  in  the  quantity  of  its  yield. 

4.  Proper  planting. — ^The  related  study  here  would  include  knowledge  of : — 
(a)   Botanical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  the  potato  plant,  as  to 
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its  feeding  habits,  the  growth  of  the  tubers,  and  the  effect  on  the 
tubers  as  food  products  of  exposure  to  the  sun  during  their  growth. 

(6)   Distances  between  rows,  and  between  seed  pieces  in  the  row. 

(c)  Depth  of  planting,  in  its  relation  to  protection  of  the  tubers  from 
the  sun,  shielding  the  crop  from  possible  rot-produdng  bacteria 
and  spores,  and  subsequent  cultivation,  whether  by  the  "level'' 
or  by  the  "hill"  method. 

((i)  Best  time  for  planting,  whether  for  "  early  "  or  for  "  late  "  potatoes. 

5.  Proper  spraying, — ^The  related  study  here  would  include  knowledge  of: 

(a)  Botanical  characteristics  of  the  potato  plant,  partiadarly  the  rela- 
tion of  health  and  luxuriance  of  foliage  to  tuber  production. 

(b)  Insect  enemies  of  the  potato  plant,  and  their  entomological  char- 
acteristics, such  as  their  methods  of  propagation  and  their  feeding 
habits. 

(c)  Depredations  of  insects,  and  their  possible  relation  to  attacks 
upon  the  potato  plant  by  plant  diseases. 

(d)  Paris  green:  its  chemical  composition;  its  protective  action  against 
the  insect  enemies  of  the  potato  plant;  dangers  attendant  jxpon 
its  use;  its  possible  combination  witlf  Bordeaux  mixture;  and 
the  best  formula,  method  of  preparation,  and  periods  for  its  impli- 
cation. 

6.  Proper  cuUioaHan. — ^The  related  study  here  would  include  knowledge  of: 
(a)   Physical  characteristics  of  the  soil,  particularly  the  capillary 

movement  of  water  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  exhaustion  of 
soil  moisture  by  evaporation. 

(h)  Surface  conditions  most  favorable  for  receiving  rain  water  without 
washing,  puddling,  or  subsequent  baking. 

(c)  Value  of  a  "soil  mulch,"  and  the  most  desirable  method  and  fre- 
quency of  cultivation  for  maintaining  such  a  mulch. 

{d)  Comparative  cost  and  advantages  of  "level"  and  "hill"  cultiva- 
tion, and  reasons  for  the  choice  of  the  particular  method  to  be 
followed  in  cultivating  the  present  crop. 

B.  Insuring  the  cleanest  crop  by: 

I.  Dipping  tke  "seed"  potatoes  in  a  formalin  solution.    The  related  study 
here  would  involve  knowledge  of: 

(a)  Plant  parasites  which  produce  "scabby"  potatoes,  and  the  bio- 
logical conditions  favorable  and  antagonistic  to  their  growth. 

(b)  Formalin  solution:  its  chemical  constitution;  its  chemical  action 
on  these  damaging  potato  parasites;  and  the  proper  formula  and 
method  for  its  use  in  protecting  the  potato  crop. 
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2.  SubstUiUion  of  chemical  fertilizers  for  barnyard  manure.     The  related 
study  here  would  involve  knowledge  of: 
(a)   Dangers  of  infection  from  the  use  of  barnyard  manure. 
(6)   Dangers  of  infection,  if  any,  from  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers. 

C.  Insuring  the  soundest  crop  by  spraying  the  potato  plants  with  Bordeaux 
mixture.    The  related  study  here  would  involve  knowledge  of: 

(a)  Bacterial  and  fungous  diseases  to  which  the  potato  plant  is  subject; 
evidences  of  their  presence ;  and  whether  or  not  they  are  preventable. 

(b)  Bordeaux  mixture:  its  chemical  composition;  its  protective  action 

against  potato-plant  diseases;  and  the  best  formula,  method  of 
preparation,  and  periods  of  ^>plication  for  its  use. 

D,  Other  minor  projects  would  include  the  most  profitable  means  and  methods 
of  harvesting,  storing,  and  marketing  the  crop.  And  other  studies  related 
to  these  projects  woidd  include  knowledge  of  potato  implements  and 
machines  and  their  use;  the  comparative  advantages  of  field  pit  and  cellar 
for  storage;  principles  and  means  of  ventilation,  and  the  temperature  at 
which  potatoes  should  be  kept;  near  and  more  distant  markets,  and  com- 
parative transportation  cost;  prices  and  the  probable  tendency  of  prices, 
in  view  of  the  press  and  government  reports  of  the  potato  crop  for  the 
state,  the  country,  and  the  world. 

General  obseroatians  on  related  study. — ^The  study  related  to  the  work 
of  carrying  out  this  potato  project  embraces,  therefore,  important 
matter  from  several  sciences,  including  botany,  chemistry,  physics, 
entomology,  bacteriology,  and  plant  pathology.  For  the  calculations, 
mathematics  would  be  necessary;  for  keeping  the  accounts,  bookkeeping 
would  be  required;  for  correct  correspondence,  there  should  be  training 
in  business  English;  consideration  of  transportation,  markets,  and  world- 
production  would  involve  knowledge  of  conunercial  and  agricultural 
geography. 

The  project  method  of  instruction  on  the  side  of  related  study,  thus, 
it  will  be  evident,  must  insure  that  the  boy,  in  carrying  out  his  projects, 
shall  pass  through  a  thoroughgoing  educational  process. 

Good  citizenship. — It  is  proposed,  furthermore,  that  the  division  of 
time,  in  canying  out  the  school  and  home  farm  co-operative  method  of 
training,  shall  be  about  as  follows:  for  the  execution  of  the  projects, 
including  work  during  vacations  and  other  out-of-school  hours,  50  per 
cent;  and  for  the  related  study,  30  per  cent.  The  remaining  20  per 
cent  of  the  time  of  the  boy  is  expected  to  be  used  for  general  culture 
and  good  citizenship  instruction,  wherein  S3rstematic  courses  may  be 
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provided  in  such  subjects  as  English,  history,  dvics,  current  events, 
mathematics^  and  science. 

AGKICULTUXAL  INSTRUCTOK  AND  HOME  WOIUL  SUPERVISION 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  project  method  in  agricultural  part-time 
work,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  at  least  one 
instructor  throughout  the  summer  for  supervision  of  the  home-farm 
enterprises  of  the  pupils.  And  it  is  evident  that  such  an  instructor  must 
possess  special  qualifications  for  this  work,  in  preparation,  experience, 
and  personality. 

He  should  be  a  graduate  of  an  agricultural  coUege. — ^His  preparation 
should  include  graduation  from  an  agricultural  college  or  its  equivalent. 
He  should  be  familiar  with  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  officers  and  the 
work  of  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station  of  the  state 
in  which  he  serves  and  he  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  experiment 
stations  in  other  states  where  work  is  being  done  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  in  his  state. 

He  should  be  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  his  state.  He  should 
be  capable  of  keeping  in  touch  with  new  literature  in  pamphlet,  periodical, 
and  book  form,  as  it  is  issued,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  appli- 
cable to  his  locality.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  work  of  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  rural  progress  in  his  state,  and  capable  of  heartily 
co-operating  with  their  officers. 

His  experience, — ^Preferably,  such  a  person  undertaking  to  prepare 
for  agricultural  teaching,  in  Massachusetts  for  example,  should  have 
been  reared  on  a  Massachusetts  farm,  or  on  a  farm  where  the  agricul- 
tural operations  would  yield  experience  of  value  for  work  in  this  state. 
He  must  be  a  master  of  farming  as  a  handicraft  and  amply  able  to 
demonstrate  the  things  which  he  undertakes  to  teach;  and  he  should 
be  familiar  with,  and  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  use  of,  the  kinds 
of  farm  machinery  which  can  be  economically  used  on  farms  of  his 
locality. 

His  personality. — ^Since  he  must  teach,  such  an  instructor  or  super- 
visor must  be  effective  in  discipline;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  handling  of 
boys.  He  must  be  prepared  to  meet  people  in  his  community  pleasantly, 
and  establish  agreeable  working  relations  with  them.  He  must  be 
prepared  to  maintain  harmonious  relations  with  his  fellow-teachers, 
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and  be  amenable  to  the  authority  of  the  officers  responsible  for  the  school 
which  he  serves. 

His  school  year  should  provide  for  service  during  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall  months,  giving  him  a  vacation  during  the  winter  months; 
rather  than  for  service  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  with  summer 
months  for  vacation  purposes.  Su  ch  a  program  would  insure  his  serv- 
ices throughout  the  growing  and  harvesting  seasons;  and,  by  allowing 
him  time  for  proper  professional  improvement  through  winter  study  at 
the  state  agricultural  college,  and  through  further  observation  and 
experience  on  intensive  commercial  plants,  such  as  those  devoted  to 
poultry,  certified  milk,  and  greenhouse  and  hot-bed  production  of 
vegetables,  cut  flowers,  and  foliage  plants,  should  make  him  perma- 
nently and  increasingly  useful. 

His  absence  during  mnier  months  would  not  seriously  disturb  the 
curriculum  of  the  school;  on  the  cdhtrary,  it  would  make  room  for  the 
teaching  of  related  subjects,  including  manual-training  projects  related 
to  the  farm,  by  other  members  of  the  staff  to  the  lower  classes;  it 
might  also  enable  the  higher  classes  to  take  winter  short  courses  at 
the  agricultural  college,  and  thus  make  them  acquainted  with  men 
engaged  in  research  and  experimental  work. 

The  salary  of  such  a  supervisor  is  an  important  consideration.  Ex- 
perience seems  to  show  that,  in  order  to  command  the  services  of  a  man 
having  the  technical  training,  practical  experience  and  personality 
called  for  in  the  above  discussion  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
successful  supervisor,  salaries  ranging  from  $1,200  upward  must  be 
paid.  One  such  instructor  in  Massachusetts  was  started  at  $1,500  and 
will  be  advanced  $100  a  year  to  $2,000,  if  his  work  continues  to  give 
satisfaction. 

The  problem  of  necessary  salaries  is  an  economic  one  at  bottom. — ^In 
order  to  attract  to  the  work  a  supervisor  of  the  t}^  herein  described,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  the  compensation  which  he  is  to  receive  as 
good  as,  or  better  than,  that  which  is  offered  to  him  in  competing  lines 
of  work. 

CONCXUSION 

It  is  believed  that  home  farm  work,  supervised  by  the  school,  where 
conditions  are  at  all  like  those  in  Massachusetts,  might  well  be  sub- 
stituted as  far  as  possible  for  the  present  methods  of  much  work,  little 
work,  or  no  work  at  all  of  a  productive  and  managerial  nature,  now 
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found  in  connection  with  vocational  agricultural  school  training;  and 
that  the  project  method  of  bringing  agricultural  science  immediately  to 
bear  on  actual  farm  practice,  in  going  commercial  agricultural  enter- 
prises conducted  by  the  boys  themselves,  is  a  promising  solution  of  our 
most  pressing  problem  in  this  field  of  vocational  training. 

The  Smith's  Agricultural  School  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
b^inning  with  the  school  year  190S-9,  has  employed  a  man  for  the 
express  purpose  of  assisting  the  boys  throughout  the  summer  in  apply- 
ing the  teachings  of  the  school  in  their  home  farm  work.  This  method 
immediately  appeals  to  the  motor  instincts  and  activities  of  boys  of 
secondary  school  age.  The  success  of  boys  in  the  corn-growing  dubs 
in  many  states  shows  that  boys  instantly  respond  to  help  at  home. 

A  school  boy  of  sixteen  at  the  recent  Massachusetts  Com  Show  won 
the  sweepstakes  against  all  comers,  including  the  sweepstakes  winner 
of  last  year  at  the  big  New  England  Com  Show,  for  the  best  single  ear 
of  com  and  also  for  the  best  collection  of  ten  ears.  He  had  been  given 
seed  by  the  former  winner,  and  had  been  told  and  shown  out  of  school 
hours  what  to  do,  and  when  and  how  to  do  it  on  his  father's  land.  Most 
hoySj  like  most  men,  leam  best  by  being  told  and  shown  on  the  field  of 
action. 

This  method  offers  the  boy,  aU  too  eager  to  quit  school  for  work  on 
reaching  his  fourteenth  birthday,  a  strong  incentive  to  continue  in  school; 
because  it  bids  fair  to  make  lum  an  earner  while  still  a  learner.  603^5 
like  to  feel  that  as  members  of  the  family  they  are  at  last  able  to  pay  their 
own  way. 

In  short,  it  is  believed  that  the  vocational  education  for  farming 
outlined  in  the  above  discussion,  and  embodying  the  project  and  part- 
time  work  method,  will  justify  itself  from  every  reasonable  point  of  view, 
and  that  the  school,  or  system  of  schools  which  adopts  it  and  works  it 
out  patiently  and  persistently  wiU  find  that  it  possesses  undeniable 
merit  as  a  method  of  training  not  only  for  farming  as  a  definite  calling, 
but  also  for  intelligent  and  vigorous  participation  in  the  community 
life  of  any  conmionwealth. 
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Eleven  states  have  appropriated  funds  to  encourage  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  existing  public  high  schools.  Several  other  states  have 
made  provision  for  special  agricultural  schools  or  given  money  for  con- 
ducting teachers'  training  courses  in  which  agriculture  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  but  these  are  not  considered  in  this  paper. 

Virginia  was  first  of  the  eleven  states  to  make  a  specific  appropriation 
for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  public  high  schools.  In  1908  the 
Virginia  Assembly  appropriated  $20,000  to  enable  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  inaugurate  courses  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
manual  training  in  at  least  one  public  high  school  in  each  of  the  ten  con- 
gressional districts  of  the  state,  and  has  since  increased  the  appropriation 
to  $65,000,  including  $25,000  to  aid  the  schools  in  providing  buildings 
and  equipment,  and  $10,000  for  extension  work  to  be  conducted  by  them. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  legislation  to  indicate  how  much  money  each 
school  shall  receive,  because  the  number  of  schools  to  be  aided,  and  hence 
the  amount  available  for  each,  is  not  stipulated,  this  whole  matter  being 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Virginia  was  followed  in  1909  by  Maine  and  Minnesota.  At  that 
time  Maine  gave  funds  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  other  industrial 
subjects  in  incorporated  academies,  but  two  years  later  an  act  was  passed 
extending  such  aid  to  free  high  schools — ^two-thirds  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  instruction  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  mechanic  arts, 
but  not  to  exceed  $500  a  year  to  any  one  school. 

Minnesota  passed  an  act  giving  $2,500  to  each  of  ten  high,  graded, 
or  consolidated  rural  schools  maintaining  courses  in  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  manual  training,  and  the  work  of  these  ten  schools 
proved  to  be  so  popular  that  in  191 1  the  legislature  extended  state  aid 
at  the  rate  of  $2,500  a  year  to  twenty  additional  schools,  and  also  passed 
another  act  giving  $1,000  a  year  to  each  of  fifty  schools  to  aid  in  main- 
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taining  courses  in  agriculture  and  either  in  home  economics  or  manual 
training. 

In  1910,  Louisiana^  Maryland,  and  New  York  passed  somewhat 
similar  laws,  and  in  1911,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  North  Dakota,  Texas, 
and  Wisconsin  were  added  to  the  list.  That  local  school  authorities  are 
ready  and  wiUing  to  meet  all  reasonable  requirements  as  to  expenditures 
for  equipping  and  maintaining  departments  of  agriculture,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  farm  mechanics  in  order  to  secure  state  aid,  is  shown  by  the 
rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  such  state-aided  departments.  In  May, 
1910,  there  were  twenty-eight  schools  receiving  state  aid  for  agriadture, 
while  in  November,  191 1,  there  were  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  character  and  amount  of  state  aid  and  the  requirements  to  be 
met  in  the  different  states  are  shown  in  the  following  brief  statements. 

Kansas 

Law — Session  Laws  of  191 1,  chap.  24,  sec.  2. 

Number  and  kind  of  schools  aided — ^Any  high  school  maintaining  a  nomial- 
training  course  under  the  provision  of  chap.  212  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1909. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  has  approved  98  schools  for  191 2. 

Character  and  amount  of  aid — "The  sum  of  $250  per  annum/'  the  total 
state  Impropriation  for  this  purpose  being  $25|OOo  for  191 2,  and  $25,000  for 

1913- 

For  what  purpose— The  maintenance  of  "courses  in  the  elements  of  agri- 
culture and  domestic  science." 

Requiremenls  to  be  met— At  least  ten  pupils  must  be  "enrolled  in  such  indus- 
trial courses  each  semester."  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  agreed  that 
teachers  in  either  of  these  courses  must  have  special  training  for  their  work 
and  their  qualifications  must  be  sq^roved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  A  minimum  of  i  year  in  agriculture  and  i  year  in  domes- 
tic science,  preferably  in  the  second  year,  will  be  required.  "Laboratory  work 
shall  require  double  periods." 

Administered  by — ^The  State  Board  of  Education. 

Louisiana 

I.ate^-— Acts  of  Louisiana,  1910,  No.  80,  making  appropriations  to  defray 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  etc. 

Number  and  kind  of  schools  aided — ^Not  more  than  20  high  schools  main- 
taining agricultmral  departments  in  the  school  years  1911  and  191 2. 

Character  and  amount  of  aid — ^A  lump  sum  impropriation  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1911,  $25,000,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  $25,000. 
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Since  the  State  Boaid  of  Education  has  decided  not  to  aid  more  than  20  schools 
in  xgii  and  1912,  the  appropriation  to  each  school  will  be  from  $1,200  to  $1,500. 
Nine  schools  maintained  departments  of  agriculture  in  1909-10  without  state 
aid. 

For  what  purpose — ^The  maintenance  of  agricultural  departments  in  con- 
nection with  public  high  schools. 

Requiremenls  to  be  met — ^The  State  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  regu- 
lations making  the  following  requirements:  Each  school  must  have  a  demon- 
stration farm  of  at  least  5  acres,  fenced  against  rabbits,  chickens,  and  stock, 
and  an  option  on  5  acres  more  if  needed;  there  must  be  a  bam  with  at  least  5 
stalb  for  horses  and  cattle,  a  weevil-proof  grain  bin,  fertilizer  and  tool  rooms, 
and  a  hayloft;  the  agricultural  departments  of  approved  high  schools  shall 
have  at  least  $100  worth  of  apparatus  for  teaching  agriculture  in  addition  to 
the  regular  apparatus  for  such  schools,  and  those  not  on  the  approved  list  must 
have  $100  worth  of  apparatus  for  agriculture  and  from  $75  to  $150  worth  of 
other  apparatus;  the  school  must  also  have  at  least  $40  worth  of  tools  and  $140 
worth  of  farm  in4>lements;  an  iq[>propriation  of  at  least  $250  for  maintenance 
annually;  and  must  own  a  horse  or  mule.  The  teacher  of  agriculture  must  be 
a  graduate  of  an  agricultural  college  with  some  practical  experience  in  farming, 
and  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  department  of  education;  he  caimot  be  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  and  must  not  be  required  to  teach  any  dass  in  the  school 
outside  the  department  of  agriculture  ezcq>t  in  botany  and  zo6logy,  if  these 
subjects  are  given  an  agricultural  trend;  he  must  be  employed  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year. 

Administered  by— The  State  Board  of  Education  through  the  Supervisor  of 
Agricultural  High  Schoob. 

Maine 

Xote^— Act  of  1909  providing  state  aid  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
other  industrial  subjects  in  incorporated  academies,  superseded  by  "An  Act 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Industrial  Education,"  Public  Laws  of  191X,  chap. 
z88. 

Number  and  kind  of  schools  aided — Any  free  high  school  or  incorporated 
academy. 

Character  and  amount  of  aid — "A  sum  equal  to  two-thirds  the  total  expen- 
diture for  instruction  in  each  of  said  courses,  provided,  however,  that  no  school 
shall  receive  a  total  in  excess  of  $500  in  any  one  year  for  the  support  of  said 
courses." 

For  what  purpose — ^Instruction  in  the  "principles  of  agriculture  and  the 
domestic  and  mechanic  arts." 

Requirements  to  be  met^-An  average  attendance  of  not  less  than  12  students 
in  any  course  for  which  state  aid  is  daimed.    The  course  of  study,  equipment, 
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and  qualifications  of  instractors  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Administered  by — ^The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  except 
that  the  funds  are  paid  out  upon  order  of  the  Governor  and  Council. 

Maryland 

Law — ^Acts  of  1910,  chap.  386. 

Number  and  kind  of  schools  aided — Any  high  school  of  the  first  or  second 
group.  High  schools  of  the  first  group  must  have  not  less  than  80  pupils,  4 
teachers  of  high-school  subjects,  exclusive  of  teachers  of  special  subjects,  a 
course  of  four  years  of  36  weeks  each,  and  provision  for  manual-training  and 
domestic-science  courses  and  also  for  a  commercial  or  an  agricultural  course. 
High  schools  of  the  second  group  must  have  at  least  35  pupils,  2  teachers  of 
regular  subjects,  a  three-year  course,  and  a  manual-training  (construed  to 
indude  domestic  science),  or  an  agricultural,  or  a  commercial  course. 

Character  and  amount  of  aid — ^In  addition  to  state  aid  for  the  salaries  of  the 
principal  and  regular  teachers,  schools  of  the  first  group  receive  from  the  state 
"S400  on  account  of  each  of  2  special  teachers,  who  shall  spend  at  least  two- 
fifths  of  their  time  in  the  school  receiving  said  amounts,  and  schoob  of  the 
second  group  $400  on  account  of  i  teacher  of  special  subjects,  provided  that 
if  an  instructor  in  manual  training  or  agricultural  work  be  required  to  divide 
his  or  her  time  among  not  more  than  four  schools  of  this  group,  $150  shall  be 
allowed  on  account  of  each  of  such  schools." 

Por  what  purpose — ^Instruction  in  manual  training  and  domestic  science  and 
commercial  or  agricultiural  subjects. 

lUquirements  to  be  met — ^So  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  high  schools  of 
the  first  group  must  conform  to  a  four-year  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  requiring  a  minimum  of  two  recitations  of  40  min- 
utes each  and  one  practicum  of  80  minutes  each  week. 

Administered  5y— The  State  Board  of  Education. 

Massachusetts 

Law — ''An  Act  to  Codify  and  Amend  the  Laws  Relating  to  State-aided 
Vocational  Education,"  approved  May  26,  191 1. 

Number  and  kind  of  schools  aided — Public  high  schools. 

Character  and  amount  of  aid — ^Two-thirds  of  the  salary  paid  to  instructors 
in  agriculture,  provided  that  the  total  state  expenditure  for  this  purpose  shall 
not  exceed  $10,000  in  any  one  year. 

Por  what  purpose — ^The  maintenance  by  cities  and  towns  of  "local  or  dis- 
trict independent  agricultural  schools  consisting  only  of  agricultural  depart- 
ments in  high  schools." 
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Requirements  to  be  me/— Approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  "as  to 
organization,  control,  location,  equipment,  courses  of  study,  qualifications  of 
teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  conditions  of  admission,  employment  of 
pupils,  and  expenditures  of  money." 

Administered  6y— The  State  Board  of  Education. 

Minnesota 
Putnam  Act 

Law — ^''An  Act  to  Amend  Cluster  247,  General  Laws  1909,  Entitled,  'An 
Act  to  Provide  for  the  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Manual  Training,  and  Domestic  Economy  in  State  High,  Graded, 
and  Consolidated  Schools,  and  to  Authorize  Riural  Schools  to  Become  Asso- 
ciated with  Such  State,  Grade,  or  High  Schools,  and  Making  Appropriation 
Therefor,'  and  to  Provide  for  Levying  of  Taxes  to  Carry  Its  Provisions  Into 
E^ect,"  approved  April  5,  191 1. 

Number  and  kind  of  schools  aided-— Any  high  school,  graded  school,  or  con- 
solidated rural  school  having  satisfactory  rooms,  equipment,  and  location, 
limited,  however,  by  a  state  appropriation  for  30  such  schools  for  the  years 
ending  June  30,  1919,  and  June  30,.i9i3. 

Character  and  amount  of  aid — ^Not  exceeding  $2,500  a  year  on  account  of 
the  maintenance  of  an  agricultural  and  industrial  department,  and  $150  a  year 
for  each  rural  school  associating  itself  with  a  Putnam  school. 

For  what  purpose — ^The  maintenance  of  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
department  to  consist  of  courses  in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  home 
economics. 

Requirements  to  be  met — ^The  employment  of  trained  instructors  whose 
qualifications  are  approved  by  the  State  High-School  Board,  and  provision 
for  a  tract  of  land  suitable  for  school  garden  and  purposes  of  e]q)eiiment 
and  demonstration  containing  not  less  than  5  acres.  "The  instruction  in 
such  agricultural  and  industrial  department  shall  be  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter, dealing  with  soils,  crops,  fertilizers,  drainage,  farm  machinery,  fann 
buildings,  breeds  of  live  stock,  live-stock  judging,  animal  diseases  and 
remedies,  production  of  milk  and  cream,  testing  of  same,  manufacture  of 
butter  and  cheese,  horticulture,  gardening,  plants,  and  such  other  ques- 
tions as  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  business  of  farming,  including  book- 
keeping and  farm  accounts.  It  shall  also  include  systematic  courses  in 
manual  training,  and  in  home  economics,  as  these  are  usually  taught  in 
public  schools." 

Administered  by— The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  through  the 
State  High-School  Board. 
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Benson-Lee  Act 

Law — "An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Teaching  of  Certain  Industrial  Subjects 
in  High  and  Graded  Schools,  and  Fixing  the  Amount  of  State  Aid  for  Such 
Instruction,  and  the  Manner  of  Its  Payment,"  ^proved  April  7, 191 1. 

Number  and  kind  of  schools  aided — ^Any  high  school  or  graded  school,  the 
number  being  limited  by  a  state  appropriation  for  50  such  schools  in  191 2  and 

1913- 

Character  and  amount  of  aid — One  thousand  dollars  annually. 

For  what  purpose — ^The  maintenance  of  a  course  in  agriculture  and  either 
in  home  economics  or  in  manual  training. 

Requirements  to  be  met — The  State  High-School  Board  has  prescribed  rules 
requiring  that  the  courses  authorized  by  this  law  shall  be  maintained  through- 
out the  school  year,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  longer  course  each  school  shall 
offer  a  free  winter  short  course  of  not  less  than  3  months.  The  instructors 
shall  have  had  training  in  their  respective  lines  in  technical  schools,  those  in 
agriculture  being  graduates  of  an  agricultural  college  or  having  an  equivalent 
technical  training.  Suitable  rooms  and  equipment  shall  be  provided,  and  the 
instructor  in  agriculture  shall  have  a  room  exclusively  for  his  work,  shall  be 
provided  with  laboratory  facilities,  and  shall  have  not  less  than  a  continuous 
half-day  for  agricultural  work.  He  shall  make  a  dose  study  of  local  conditions, 
and  attend  markets,  horticultural  meetings,  meetings  of  creamery  and  stock- 
breeding  and  other  associations,  and  such  other  gatherings  as  afford  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  acquaintance  of  farmers.  The  work  in  agriculture  is  to 
include  textbook  work,  laboratory  courses,  special  work  along  some  line  of 
local  interest,  such  as  dairying,  com  breeding,  poultry,  etc.,  institute  work  in 
co-operation  with  the  extension  division  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  a  winter  short  course.  Two  satisfactory  daily  periods  in  an  industrial 
subject  or  subjects  are  held  to  count  as  a  credit. 

Administered  by — ^The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  through  the 
State  High-School  Board. 

New  York 

Law — ^Education  Law  1910,  art.  22. 

Number  and  kind  of  schools  aided — Any  city  school  or  union  free  school. 

Character  and  amount  of  aid — ^The  sum  of  $500  to  each  city  and  union  free 
school  for  each  independently  organized  school  (here  meaning  nearly  the  same 
as  "department"  or  "course"  in  other  states)  "of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts, 
and  home-making,  maintained  therein  for  38  weeks  during  the  school  year 
and  en^>loying  one  teacher  whose  work  is  devoted  exclusively  to  such  school, 
and  having  an  enrolment  of  at  least  25  pupils  and  maintaining  a  course  of 
study  approved  by  him,"  and  the  further  sum  of  $200  for  each  additional 
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teacher  thus  employed.  "The  Commissioner  of  Education  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion apportion  to  a  district  or  dty  maintaining  such  schools  or  employing 
such  teachers  for  a  shorter  time  than  38  weeks,  an  amount  pro  rata  to  the  time 
such  schools  are  maintained  or  such  teachers  are  employed." 

For  whai  purpose — ^To  be  used  exclusively  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  schools  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  home-making,  independently 
organized  but  forming  a  part  of  the  public-school  S3rstem. 

RequiremefUs  to  be  met — ^The  school  or  course  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts, 
and  home-making  must  be  maintained  38  weeks  to  secure  in  full  the  benefits 
of  this  act,  must  have  an  enrolment  of  at  least  25  pupils,  employ  a  teacher  or 
teachers  "holding  a  special  agricultural-school  certificate  and  devoting  their 
entire  time  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  cooking,  sewing, 
bookwork  relating  to  agriculture,  etc.,"  and  must  conduct  a  course  of  study 
approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  State  Department 
announces  that  "dasses  of  book  study  only  in  agriculture  and  home-making 
are  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  law  establishing  these  courses,"  and 
recommends  that  the  "practical  phases  of  work  in  these  courses  should  extend 
through  at  least  one-third  of  the  weekly  program,  and  more  if  school  conditions 
permit." 

Administered  6y— The  New  York  State  Education  Department  through  its 
division  of  trade  schools. 

NosTH  Dakota 

Law — Laws  of  191 1,  du^.  40,  approved  March  18,  xgii. 

Number  and  kind  of  schools  aided — ^Any  state  high  school,  graded,  or  con- 
solidated rural  school  having  facilities  to  do  agricultural  work,  the  number 
being  limited  to  5  the  first  year,  and  an  additional  mmiber  of  not  more  than 
5  eveiy  two  years  thereafter.  Owing  to  a  veto  by  the  Governor  of  the  impro- 
priation to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  191 2,  there  will  be  no  funds 
for  these  schools  until  1913. 

Character  and  amount  of  aid — ^Each  school  will  be  entitled  to  $2,500  a  year 
of  state  aid  but  will  not  particq>ate  in  the  state  aid  now  being  given  to  the 
state  high  sdiools — $600  to  $800  a  year. 

For  what  purpose — ^The  maintenance  of  an  agricultural  department. 

Requirements  to  be  ffie^— The  employment  of  trained  instructors  in  agri- 
culture, manual  training,  and  domestic  sdence,  provision  for  a  tract  of  land 
suitable  for  a  school  garden  and  purposes  of  demonstration  containing  not  less 
than  10  acres,  and  located  within  one  mile  of  the  school  building,  the  mainte- 
nance of  special  winter  courses  when  necessary  to  accommodate  a  reasonable 
number  of  boys  and  girls,  and  the  giving  of  instruction  in  soils,  crops,  fertilizers, 
drainage,  farm  machinery,  farm  buildings,  breeds  of  live  stock,  stock  judging, 
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animal  diseases  and  remedies,  production,  testing  and  hauling  of  milk  and 
cream,  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  the  growth  of  fruit  and  berries, 
management  of  orchards,  market  garden  and  vegetable  crops,  cereal  grains, 
fine  seeds,  bookkeeping  and  farm  accounts,  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to 
general  practice. 

Admmisiered  6>f— The  State  High-School  Board. 

Texas 

£<i«^— Acts  of  Thirty-second  Legislature,  chap.  36,  sec.  3,  ^)proved  March 
6,  1911,  became  a  law  Jime  11,  1911. 

Number  and  kind  of  schools  aided— Any  high  school  of  the  first,  second,  or 
third  class.  A  high  school  of  the  first  class  is  one  which  maintAins  at  least 
four  years  of  work  above  the  sixth  grade  and  employs  at  least  two  teachers  of 
high-school  subjects;  a  high  school  of  the  second  class,  three  years  and  two 
teachers;  and  a  high  school  of  the  third  class,  two  years  and  one  teacher. 

Character  and  amount  of  aid — ^In  high  schools  of  the  first  and  second  class 
the  state  will  duplicate  local  appropriations  within  the  following  limits:  agri- 
culture, $500  to  $1,500;  domestic  economy,  $500  to  $1,000;  and  manual  train- 
ing, $500  to  $1,000.  In  high  schools  of  the  third  class  state  aid  is  confined  to 
courses  in  agriculture,  $500  to  $1,000.  No  school  may  receive  in  one  year 
more  than  $2,000  from  the  state,  and  ''such  appropriation  shall  not  be  made 
more  than  twice  to  the  same  school."  Fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  has  been 
appropriated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  law  in  191 2  and  1913. 

For  what  purpose — ^Establishing,  equipping,  and  maintaining  courses  in 
agriculture,  domestic  economy,  and  manual  training. 

Requirements  to  be  met — ^The  local  board  shall  provide  ample  room  and 
laboratories  for  teaching  each  subject  and,  in  connection  with  the  department 
of  agriculture,  shall  provide  a  tract  of  land  suitable  to  the  production  of  farm 
and  garden  plants,  and  shall  employ  a  teacher  who  has  received  special  train- 
ing for  giving  efficient  instruction  in  agricultiure.  The  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  has  decided  upon  a  minimum  of  3  acres  of  land  suitable 
for  agricultural  purposes  to  be  owned  by  each  school  applying  for  state  aid 
for  agriculture. 

Administered  by — ^The  State  Board  of  Education. 

Grants  of  aid  are  made,  upon  recommendation  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  only  to  those  schools  which  give  evidence  that  after 
state  aid  is  withdrawn  they  will  continue  to  maintain  the  special  departments. 

Virginia 

Law — ^Item  in  appropriation  bill  of  1908^-^  and  acts  of  1910,  p.  362. 
Number  and  kind  of  schools  aided — ^At  least  one  public  high  school  in  each 
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congressional  district  (lo  in  number)  in  the  state.    There  are  lo  of  these 
schools  now  in  operation. 

Character  and  amoufU  of  aid — ^In  the  appropriation  bill  $20,000  a  year  was 
given  for  apportionment  among  these  schools.  By  the  act  of  1910  the  amoimt 
was  increased  to  $30,000  annually,  and  for  the  year  ending  February  28,  1912, 
the  further  sums  of  $25,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  buildings  and  equip- 
ment for  these  schools,  and  $10,000  for  "traveling,  demonstration,  and  exten- 
sion work  to  be  connected"  with  them. 

Far  what  purpose — Maintaining  "a  thorough  course  in  agriculture,  the 
domestic  arts  and  sciences,  and  manual  training,  ....  and  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  school  time  shall  be  devoted  to  these  subjects."  All  female 
students  attending  these  schools  shall  be  instructed  in  domestic  sciences  and 
arts  as  required  subjects  and  may  also  elect  agriculture.  These  schools  may 
also  be  used  as  centers  for  directing  farm  demonstration  work  and  other  exten- 
sion work  throughout  the  several  congressional  districts,  imder  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Requirements  to  he  met — ^Not  less  than  5  acres  of  land  convenient  to  the 
school  to  be  cultivated  by  the  students,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  demon- 
stration purposes.  Suitable  buildings  and  equipment,  including  shops  for 
dementaiy  manual  training,  benchwork,  and  other  forms  of  shopwork  s^pli- 
cable  to  rural  life.  The  district  boards  shall  provide  suitable  equipment  for 
domestic-science  instruction. 

Administered  by — ^The  State  Board  of  Education. 

By  the  acts  of  1910  the  boards  of  supervisors  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
state  are  authorized  to  appropriate  such  sums  of  money  as  to  them  may  seem 
proper  for  the  establishment,  equipment,  or  maintenance  of  the  schools  referred 
to  above. 

Wisconsin 

Law — Laws  of  191 1,  chaps.  544,  545. 

Number  and  kind  of  schools  aided — ^Any  "free  high  school  or  a  high  school 
having  a  course  of  study  equivalent"  thereto. 

Character  and  amount  of  aid — State  aid  amounting  to  $250  for  each  special 
department  maintained  only  in  the  high-school  years,  or  $350  for  each  such 
department  maintained  in  the  high  school  and  "the  three  upper  grades  n^ct 
below  the  high  school."  The  maximum  that  any  school  can  receive  is  $1,050 
a  year. 

For  what  purpose — ^To  establish  and  maintain  departments  of  manual 
training,  domestic  economy,  and  agriculture. 

Requirements  to  be  met — ^The  carrying  out  of  a  course  of  study  or  outline  of 
work  in  manual  traimng,  domestic  economy,  or  agriculture,  approved  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  employment  of  qualified 
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teachers,  whose  salaries  ''shall  be  at  least  at  the  rate  of  $60  per  month."  A 
course  of  study  involving  4  units  in  agriculture  and  agricultural  chemistry  has 
been  outlined,  together  with  suggestions  concerning  apparatus,  equipment,  and 
supplies,  which  outline  has  been  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Administered  by — ^The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

From  these  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  state  aid  varies  in  the 
different  states  from  $250  to  $3,000  to  each  school,  that  the  number  of 
schools  receiving  state  aid  is  usually  limited  by  the  size  of  a  lump  sum 
appropriation,  and  this  appropriation  varies  from  $10,000  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  $125,000  in  Minnesota. 

Louisiana  and  Massachusetts  give  state  aid  for  agriculture  alone, 
Kansas  for  agriculture  and  home  economics,  while  the  other  eight  states 
include  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual  training  or  farm 
mechanics.  The  requirements  to  be  met  as  to  equipment  and  local 
expenditures  are  in  the  case  of  eight  of  the  states  partially  included  in 
the' legislative  enactments  but  in  Louisiana,  Maryland,  and  Massachu- 
setts practically  all  requirements  are  prescribed  by  the  state  authorities 
designated  to  administer  the  laws.  These  state  authorities  are  in  every 
case  members  of  the  state  board  of  education,  or,  as  in  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New  York,  special  officers  appointed  by  the  state  board  of 
education.  In  Louisiana  the  special  officer  in  charge  of  agricultural 
courses  in  high  schools  is  also  an  officer  of  the  state  agricultural  college. 
In  New  York  this  officer  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  state  department 
of  education  and  he  has  charge  of  the  corps  of  district  supervisors  of 
elementary  schools  who  are  appointed  as  the  result  of  dvil-servlce 
examinations  and  are  required  to  give  spedal  attention  to  nature-study 
and  elementary  agriculture  in  the  schools  imder  their  supervision. 

The  requirements  to  be  met  by  the  schools  receiving  state  aid  vary 
greatly  in  the  different  states,  but  in  the  main  they  include  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers  having  special  training  for  their  work,  provision  for 
suitable  laboratories  and  laboratory  equipment,  land  for  educational 
work  in  agriculture,  and  the  giving  of  courses  of  study  approved  by  the 
state  authorities  in  charge. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  SYSTEM  OF  STATE  AID  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  AND 

INDUSTRIAL  SUBJECTS 

As  a  system  for  the  development  of  agricultural  and  industrial  edu- 
cation, state  aid  possesses  many  advantages  over  any  system  depending 
solely  upon  local  initiative.    In  the  first  place  it  usually  insures  better 
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equipment.  These  are  primarily  laboratory  rather  than  textbook  sub- 
jects, and  adequate  equipment  is  essential  to  success  in  teaching  them. 
Laboratories,  special  apparatus,  and  land  are  needed,  and  these  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  provided  if  state  aid  depends  upon  them  than  under  a 
system  depending  entirely  upon  local  initiative  for  development. 

Secondly,  state  aid  carries  with  it  a  certain  amoimt  of  state  super- 
vision, and  this  can  more  easily  be  made  expert  supervision  than  where 
everything  concerning  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  are  left 
to  town  or  county  superintendents.  Three  of  the  states  have  already 
employed  experts  to  supervise  the  work  in  agriculture  in  state-aided 
schools,  and  at  least  one  other  state  would  employ  a  supervisor  at  once 
if  the  right  man  could  be  found.  The  lack  of  expert  supervision  is  quite 
generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  our  pubhc- 
school  S3rstems,  and  anything  that  will  help  to  overcome  this  weakness 
should  be  actively  promoted. 

And  finally,  state  aid  will  greatly  stimulate  the  introduction  of  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  and  farm  mechanics  into  our  public  high 
schools,  and  contribute  materially  to  the  success  and  permanence  of  this 
work.  This  will  be  accomplished  because  higher  salaries  will  be  paid 
and  better  teachers  will  be  secured  and  retained.  With  the  present 
demand  for  teachers  of  agriculture  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  unaided 
high  school  to  secure  an  agricultural-college  graduate  and  keep  him  for 
more  than  one  year.  Competent  teachers  of  agriculture  command 
higher  salaries  than  those  in  any  other  high-school  subject.  One  of  the 
state-aided  schools  last  year  paid  its  teacher  of  agriculture  $1,400  and 
its  principal  I950.  It  is  not  unoonmion  for  agricultural-college  gradu- 
ates to  get  $1,200  to  $1,500  the  first  year  out  of  college,  and  in  fact  the 
average  salary  of  95  such  graduates  in  1910  who  accepted  positions  as 
teachers  or  investigators  was  $1,017.  Very  few  unaided  high  schools 
would  feel  able  to  employ  special  teachers  at  such  salaries. 

But  if  agriculture  is  to  be  taught  in  public  high  schools,  it  is  highly 
important  that  good  teachers,  well  trained  technically,  be  employed  and 
retained  year  after  year.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  high  schools 
that  have  developed  excellent  work  in  agriculture,  helpful  alike  to  the 
pupils  and  to  the  farmers  of  the  conmiunity,  only  to  have  it  deteriorate 
greatly  or  lapse  entirely  with  the  loss  of  the  teacher  responsible  for 
developing  it.  State  aid  would  tend,  and  is  now  tending,  to  overcome 
this  difi&culty  by  making  higher  salaries  available  and  by  creating  a 
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permanent  general  policy  with  reference  to  the  development  of  high- 
school  instruction  in  agriculture.  Agricultural-college  graduates  are 
more  willing  to  accept  high-school  positions  in  states  committed  to  such 
a  policy.  The  building  up  of  a  well-paid  and  stable  teaching  profession 
is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  country,  and  if  the  appro- 
priation of  a  few  thousand  dollars  a  year  by  state  legislatures  will  con- 
tribute to  this  end  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  prepare  young  men  and 
young  women  for  better  service  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  and  in  the  home, 
it  is  well  worth  trying. 


IV.    fflGH-SCHOOL  AGRICULTURE  WITHOUT  STATE 

SUBSIDY 


W.  H.  FRENCH 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 


The  public  schools  of  America  were  created  as  institutions  through 
which  the  state  could  protect  itself,  and  insure  its  perpetuity  by  afford- 
ing means  for  training  the  child-mind  and  thus  making  each  individual 
more  and  more  intelligent  and  more  and  more  capable  of  self-government. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  our  history  any  training  beyond  the  rudiments 
was  not  possible  in  public  institutions.  Practically  all  advanced  training 
was  secured  through  the  private  school,  academy,  seminary,  or  college. 

As  time  passed  by,  these  private  institutions  either  passed  away 
because  of  lack  of  support  or  were  transformed  into  preparatory  insti- 
tutions for  still  more  advanced  training  to  be  received  in  a  university. 
When  this  condition  became  apparent,  the  people,  realizing  the  need  of 
opportunities  for  broader  training  than  the  common  schools  of  that  time 
afforded,  created  the  "union"  school,  which  later  became  the  modem 
high  school.  The  high  school  was  authorized  by  law,  and  its  support 
made  obligatory  upon  the  people  in  the  interests  of  broader  education. 

The  term  "broader  education"  in  this  instance  meant  instruction  in 
the  classics,  languages,  literature,  mathematics,  and  science,  and  these 
subjects  constitute  the  traditional  course  of  study,  the  pursuance  of 
which  is  supposed  to  result  in  education.  Various  definitions  of  education 
have  been  given  in  the  past,  and  probably  no  single  school  has  ever 
measured  up  to  any  one  definition.  If  education  is  to  "fit  for  complete 
living,"  or  if  it  is  to  give  one  power,  we  must  admit  in  the  first  instance 
that  the  high-school  graduate  is  not  fitted  for  Ufe,  and  in  the  second 
instance  if  he  has  power  it  is  only  in  the  "potential"  form. 

In  order  to  give  the  product  of  the  public  school  real  power,  or  active 
power,  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  must  be  attached  to  the  activities  of 
human  Ufe  through  the  introduction  of  such  courses  as  will  enable  the 
student,  in  the  process  of  his  training,  to  applyl^rindples  to  the  actual 
solution  of  some  of  life's  problems.  In  other  words,  vocational  courses 
will  afford  an  opportimity  for  such  application,  and  at  the  same  time 
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enable  the  student  to  discover  his  own  aptitudes  and  develop  a  real 
purpose  in  life  before  he  leaves  the  public  school. 

The  traditional  course  of  study^  as  noted  above,  need  not  be  dis- 
carded; in  fact,  it  must  not  be  discarded,  but  it  may  be  modified.  With- 
out any  doubt  we  are  spending  altogether  too  much  time  upon  some 
subjects  and  in  so  doing  we  have  excluded  others  which  might  become 
even  more  valuable  than  the  usual  subjects. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  we  have  been  experiencing  a  period  of 
educational  development  through  successive  transitions  from  one 
theory  of  education  to  another,  and  in  this  period  of  development  in 
educational  needs  the  world  of  commerce  and  industry  has  moved  for- 
ward by  rapid  strides.  For  many  years  the  great  struggle  in  the  busi- 
ness world  has  concerned  itself  with  securing  the  largest  possible  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  resources,  and  at  the  same  time  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency.  In  order  to  assist  in  this  movement  the  business  world  has 
called  upon  the  educational  institutions  for  extensive  researches  into  the 
mysteries  of  natural  forces.  Scientific  schools  and  universities  have 
hcGD.  taxed  to  their  limits  to  meet  this  demand. 

The  establishment  of  colleges  of  agricultiure  and  mechanic  arts  grew 
out  of  a  realizing  sense  on  the  part  of  a  few  far-sighted  business  men 
that  the  forces  of  Nature  were  not  being  utilized  to  their  limit,  and  also 
that  we  were  in  great  danger  of  severe  losses  because  the  unwise  use  of 
these  forces  was  producing  deterioration  in  them.  Soil  which  had  once 
produced  profusely  was  foimd  to  be  practically  worthless.  The  mineral 
resources  of  mother  Nature  were  being  exhausted  and  some  means  must 
be  provided  by  which  these  losses  could  be  made  good.  It  is  the  special 
province,  then,  of  our  technical  institutions  to  give  such  training  to  the 
human  mind  as  will  enable  it  to  utilize  wisely  natural  forces  and  prevent 
waste. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  work  of  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  discuss  the  relation 
of  the  high  school,  this  modem  institution  the  doors  of  which  are  open 
to  aU  classes  of  people,  to  the  great  problem  of  the  use  and  conservation 
of  natiural  resources. 

The  high  school  has  been  called  the  ''people's  college,"  which  state- 
ment contains  more  or  less  of  truth.  The  work  done  in  this  school 
iadudes  what  we  call  in  this  coimtry  "secondary  education."  The 
course  of  study  covers  a  period  of  f oiu:  years  which  is  based  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  so-called  "elementary  branches." 
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The  children  enter  the  high  school  on  the  average  at  fourteen  years 
of  age,  in  the  midst  of  the  adolescent  period.  The  process  of  man- 
making  is  going  on,  and  for  this  reason  the  high-school  period  has  been 
called  the  ''formative  period."  The  child  enters  the  school  generally 
with  no  fixed  ideas  of  his  future,  and  with  little  knowledge  of  his  own 
personal  aptitudes,  largely  because  of  the  character  of  his  previous 
training,  or  lack  of  training.  If  it  is  true  that  the  period  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years  is  the  formative  period,  then  it  would  seem  perfectly 
logical  that  during  such  time  he  should  be  introduced  to  the  activities 
of  human  life;  and  his  true  development  would  consist  in  relating  his 
knowledge  of  literature,  mathematics,  science,  and  art  to  the  activities 
in  which  men  and  women  engage.  Probably  the  greatest  function  of  the 
high  school  is  to  open  the  door  of  opportunity  before  boys  and  girls  and 
give  them  somewhat  of  a  vision  of  their  own  possibilities. 

We  have  passed  the  point  in  educational  history  when  it  is  particularly 
necessary  to  present  arguments  and  reasons  why  agriculture  and  other 
vocational  subjects  should  be  taught.  It  has  become  perfectly  dear 
that  if  there  is  good  ground  why  agriculture  should  be  taught  in  a  col- 
legiate institution  there  are  equally  good  grounds  for  its  being  taught  in 
a  secondary  institution. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  largely  to  describe  what  has  already 
been  done  in  agricultural  education  in  those  states  which  do  not  grant 
a  special  subsidy  to  individual  schools  for  the  introduction  of  such 
courses.  There  are  various  plans  of  operation,  and  we  must  remember 
that  we  are  at  the  very  beginning  of  agricultural  education  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  secondary  schools.  Courses  of  study  have  not  been  thoroughly 
organized  and  we  have  not  had  time  to  judge  of  actual  results.  We  have 
simply  gone  far  enough  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  and  the  advis- 
ability of  introducing  a  course  of  some  kind  in  agricultiu'e.  We  shall 
deal  largely  with  conditions  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time  in  the  states 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  Ohio,  these  states  not 
having  as  yet  authorized  state  subsidy  for  any  special  courses  in  the 

public  schools. 

Illinois 

In  answer  to  certain  inquiries,  State  Superintendent  Blair  gives  the  follow- 
ing information: 

"We  have  no  laws  requiring  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  public  schools. 
Something  in  the  way  of  nature-study  and  the  elements  of  agriculture  has  been 
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attempted  in  probably  3,000  out  of  the  11,000  rural  schools.    We  have  in  this 

state  several  kinds  of  public  high  schools  known  as  the  'village  high  school,' 

the  'dty  high  school/  and  the  'townsh^>  high  school/  and  we  have  several 

hundred  such  schools.    Out  of  this  number  probably  25  are  presenting  some 

work  in  agriculture. 

''Thus  far  the  teaching  of  agriculture  has  been  a  growing  sentiment  rather 

than  an  accomplished  fact.    Some  county  superintendents  and  able  country 

teachers  are  making  strong  efforts  to  give  the  children  of  the  country  the 

benefit  of  such  instruction.    A  few  of  the  schools  have  seriously  taken  hold  of 

the  matter,  and  offer  as  good  a  course  in  this  subject  as  in  any  other  of  the 

high-school  subjects.    We  have  no  special  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  in 

this  state." 

Indiana 

State  Superintendent  Greathouse  writes: 

"The  t.eaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools  in  this  state  is  not 
required  by  law.  It  is  encouraged  and  is  taught  in  probably  2,500  elementary 
schools  and  200  high  schools.  Teachers  are  not  required  to  pass  an  examination 
in  this  subject,  and  in  many  places  the  work  is  not  well  done.  There  are  no 
q)ecial  schools  of  agriculture  of  secondary  grade  in  this  state." 

Nebraska 

State  Superintendent  Bishop,  writes: 

"Some  instruction  in  agricidture  is  probably  given  in  one-eighth  of  the 
rural  schools,  and  in  108  public  high  schools.  The  subject  of  agriculture  is 
presented  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  grades,  and  consists  of  a  one-year  course  similar 
to  a  course  in  botany  or  any  other  subject  which  continues  through  one  yean, 
and  is  presented  by  means  of  a  textbook.  Nebraska  has  two  special  schools  of 
agriculture  of  secondary  grade,  one  recently  established." 

Ohio 

State  Superintendent  Miller  writes: 

"Agriculture  is  taught  in  all  township  and  village  districts.  The  Board  of 
Education  determines  in  what  year  or  years  the  course  shall  be  given.  At  the 
present  time  in  nearly  all  of  the  schools  the  instruction  consists  of  a  one-year 
course  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade,  based  upon  a  textbook." 

Michigan 

In  Michigan  there  is  no  law  requiring  the  teaching  of  agricultiure  in  any 
public  school.  Some  definite  instruction  is  being  given  in  about  800  of  the 
6,500  rural  schools,  and  regular  courses  in  agriculture  have  been  introduced 
in  15  high  schools.    These  combes  consist  of  one  unit  in  each  of  the  four  high- 
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school  grades,  and  the  work  is  planned  so  as  to  develop  a  department  of  agri- 
culture along  the  same  lines  that  we  develop  departmental  work  in  other  sub- 
jects. In  addition  to  these  schools  there  are  about  20  others  which  are  giving 
some  instruction  in  agriculture  at  some  time  during  the  high-school  cotuse, 
mainly  by  the  use  of  an  elementary  textbook.  In.  addition  to  these  we  have 
two  spedsd  county  schools  of  agriculture.  These  schools  are  in  part  sup- 
ported by  the  state  and  are  not  germane  to  this  discussion. 

The  subject  of  agriculture  in  the  15  high  schools  is  taught  in  each  case  by 
a  graduate  of  an  agricultural  college;  and  in  several  of  the  other  schools  where 
supplemental  courses  are  given  the  instructors  have  had  some  special  training 
in  the  subject  of  agriculture.  The  course  of  study  covers  the  following  sub- 
jects: Agricultural  botany,  horticulture  and  entomology,  farm  crops,  the 
types  of  live  stock,  breeding  and  feeding  live  stock,  dairying,  soils,  and  farm 
management. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  so  far  as  secondary 
agriculture  in  public  schools  is  concerned,  we  have  hardly  gone  far  enough 
to  draw  any  definite  conclusions.  Enough  has  been  done,  however,  to 
demonstrate  certain  things.  Among  these  it  has  been  dearly  shown  in 
each  state  that  there  is  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  agricul- 
ture as  a  subject  of  study;  second,  that  agriculture  correlates  nicely  with 
other  science  subjects;  third,  that  we  can  develop  intellectual  power 
through  it;  fourth,  that  the  lives  of  many  yoimg  men  are  redirected 
and  turned  toward  agriculture;  fifth,  that  practical  results  in  farming 
processes  in  the  community  are  secured. 

It  is  true  that  for  years  the  farmers  have  berated  the  agricultural 
colleges,  and  have  ridiculed  the  idea  of  leaning  practical  agriculture  in 
a  school.  But  the  quiet  and  effective  work  of  the  agricultural  coU^es 
and  high  schools  has  demonstrated  beyond  question  the  possibility  of 
developing  a  farmer  of  expert  type  throxigh  the  process  of  school  educa- 
tion, and  public  sentiment  is  now  rapidly  swinging  around  in  favor  of 
collegiate  agricultural  instruction,  and  the  same  sentiment  is  being 
rapidly  converged  toward  the  public  school.  In  many  communities  we 
find  an  insistent  demand  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  that  agriculture 
shall  be  taught  in  public  schools.  Thus  far,  as  Superintendent  Blair 
indicates,  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  public  school  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  state  department  of  education,  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  special  men  representing  agricultural  col- 
leges. These  men  have  presented  the  matter  to  local  superintendents 
and  boards  of  education  by  showing  the  opportunities  for  practical  work. 
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and  the  necessity  of  vocational  instruction.  Through  these  agencies  the 
public  interest  has  been  aroused.  In  this  connection  we  should  mention, 
also,  the  assistance  which  has  been  rendered  in  many  cases  by  progress- 
ive farmers  who  were  members  of  the  Grange  or  farmers'  club,  or  some 
other  farmers'  organization. 

The  people  are  manifesting  an  intense  interest,  and  yet  they  are  not 
demanding,  in  the  foregoing  states  at  least,  that  this  new  feature  of 
educational  work  shall  be  rushed  into  the  pubUc  schools  without  due 
consideration,  or  without  the  best  possible  previous  organization  and 
classification. 

In  aU  of  these  states,  boards  of  education  have  authority  to  introduce 
any  subject  into  the  course  of  study  which,  in  their  judgment,  is  deemed 
of  educational  value.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  for  any  permissive 
l^islation;  and  the  introduction  of  the  work  depends  entirely  upon  the 
active  interest  of  the  school  authorities. 

It  is  a  matter  of  conmion  knowledge  that  if  the  state  or  the  nation 
offers  any  special  financial  inducement  to  perform  any  public  improve- 
ment, the  people  respond  quickly  because  of  the  natural  desire  to  get 
their  hands  into  the  public  treasury.  Proof  of  this  is  shown  wherever 
state  aid  is  offered  for  the  building  of  good  roads,  canals,  drainage,  or 
any  other  improvement.  It  necessarily  follows  that  if  the  state  should 
offer  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  given  to  any  school  district  which 
would  introduce  a  course  of  agriculture,  that  such  district  would  make 
strenuous  effort  to  comply  with  such  a  law  in  order  to  secure  the  money. 
The  effect,  therefore,  of  state  subsidy  will  be  to  stimulate  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  courses. 

At  the  present  time  all  vocational  courses  are  new,  and  thus  far  lack 
development,  coherence,  and  organization;  and  state  educational  insti- 
tutions have  given  no  particular  attention  to  the  training  of  teachers  for 
this  particular  phase  of  work.  Agricultural  colleges  have  confined  their 
efforts  to  instruction  in  purely  technical  Unes,  and  have  not  given  the 
instruction  from  the  standpoint  of  teaching,  or  with  even  a  ''pedagogical 
squint."  For  this  reason  there  are  very  few  persons  who  are  really 
fitted  to  undertake  instruction  in  secondary  agriculture.  As  has  been 
stated  before,  the  student  is  in  the  formative  period,  and  an  error  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  an  error  in  the  presentation  or 
organization  of  the  work,  may  bring  disastrous  results  to  the  individual 
student  in  the  end. 
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In  spite  of  all  these  facts,  however,  if  the  state  offers  the  subsidy,  the 
school  district,  the  teacher,  and  all  other  interested  parties  are  at  once 
combined  to  introduce  the  course.  Vfiih  few  exceptions  the  instruction 
in  the  one-year  courses  of  agriculture  is  given  by  a  teacher  who  has  had 
no  special  preparation  for  the  work,  and  thus  has  no  power  to  enlarge 
upon  the  elementary  text  which  the  student  uses.  In  Michigan,  in  all  of 
the  high  schools  where  regular  courses  are  presented  instructors  have 
been  secured  who  are  graduates  of  an  agricultural  college,  and  in  addition 
have  had  special  courses  in  general  pedagogy  and  agricultural  pedagogy. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  a  wiser  policy  to  introduce  agricultiual 
courses  slowly  and  with  trained  teachers  in  charge,  having  back  of  the 
work  a  public  sentiment  which  is  being  properly  organized,  and  which 
will  become  permanent,  rather  than  to  rush  into  the  work  at  the  speed 
which  would,  without  any  doubt,  follow  the  offering  of  state  subsidy. 
It  is  difficult  for  any  movement  to  travel  very  far  in  advance  of  sup- 
porting public  sentiment.  It  seems  to  us  that  public  sentiment,  where 
state  aid  is  offered,  would  be  more  largely  based  upon  the  desire  to  secure 
such  funds,  than  upon  a  real  interest  and  desire  for  the  development  of 
agricultural  instruction.  Up  to  the  present  time  my  observation  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  while  state  aid  would,  without  any  doubt, 
stimulate  the  introduction  of  these  coiurses,  there  is  great  danger  of  over- 
stimulation, with  a  corresponding  danger  of  poor  results. 

At  this  stage  in  the  progress  of  industrial  education  it  seems  that  it 
would  be  wise  public  policy  for  the  several  state  institutions  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  preparation  of  vocational  teachers.  The  agri- 
cultural college  will  thus  find  a  new  field  of  work,  and  a  field  through 
which  it  can  ultimately  reach  all  sections  of  the  state  and  influence  them 
effectively  and  at  the  same  time  conservatively.  In  my  opinion  a  one- 
year  course  in  any  vocational  subject  is  not  sufficient;  and  further,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  every  vocational  subject  should  be  taught  by  a  specially 
trained  teacher.  I  do  not  believe  it  wise  public  policy  to  introduce  such 
courses  and  then  leave  the  instruction  to  one  who  has  merely  received 
training  in  the  traditional  subjects. 

Further,  if  agriculture  is  to  be  successfully  presented,  sufficient  time 
must  be  given  to  each  of  the  great  fields,  or  subjects,  to  develop  some 
definite  results  in  the  student.  We  are  giving  three  years  to  mathe- 
matics, four  years  to  science,  and  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  time  must 
be  given  to  the  subject  of  agriculture  in  order  to  give  it  a  proper  standing 
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in  the  regular  curriculum.  This  fact  alone  will  impress  the  student  with 
the  importance  of  the  subject. 

The  intellectual  element  has  always  been  dominant  in  education; 
and  while  we  may  give  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and  industrial 
instruction — and  in  my  judgment  all  these  courses  should  be  given — 
still,  in  the  work  of  pubUc  education  the  intellectual  element  must  con- 
tinually be  dominant.  We  are  not  introducing  courses  in  agriculture 
merely  in  order  to  turn  out  trained  farmers,  but  we  are  introducing  these 
courses  in  order  that  the  student  may  relate  general  science  to  agricul- 
tural science,  and  leave  the  school  with  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
application  of  the  scientific  principles,  and  with  a  vision  of  what  he  can 
do  in  the  application  of  those  principles  in  actual  farm  activities.  In 
other  words,  we  seek  to  dignify  the  subject  of  agriculture  by  making  it 
a  subject  of  study,  and  to  impress  upon  the  student  the  fact  that  while 
much  has  been  said  about  the  dignity  of  labor,  there  is  absolutely  no 
dignity  connected  with  any  labor  which  does  not  evolve  a  finished 
product.  That  is  to  say,  the  farmer  who  can  produce  perfect  com,  or 
perfect  sheep,  or  perfect  dover  is  no  longer  a  mere  farmer;  he  is  now  a 
professional  man  because  of  the  perfection  of  his  product,  and  there 
attaches  real  dignity  to  the  process  of  evolution.  What  the  country 
needs  is  intelligent  farmers,  professional  farmers,  or  men  who  are  artists 
in  their  line. 

If  we  are  to  secure  these  results  we  must  take  time  to  develop  a 
course  of  study  which  shall  be  logical  in  its  arrangement,  contain  proper 
subject-matter,  and  be  presented  to  the  student  by  an  intelligently 
trained  teacher. 

It  is  not  the  piirpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  merits  of  courses  now 
being  presented.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  about  two  himdred 
schools  in  the  state  of  Ohio  in  which  a  course  in  agriculture  is  presented 
in  one  year  of  the  high  school,  usually  the  tenth  grade;  and  as  stated 
above,  there  are  something  over  one  hundred  high  schools  in  the  state 
of  Nebraska  presenting  a  similar  course,  and  about  two  himdred  in  the 
state  of  Indiana.  For  the  most  part  these  coiirses  are  presented  by 
teachers  who  have  not  received  special  training;  yet  the  fact  that  the 
student  actually  does  study  agriculture,  actually  reads  the  bulletins  and 
pamphlets  from  his  state  college  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  from  the 
national  department  of  agriculture,  must  prove  of  immense  benefit  to 
him.    The  value  of  these  courses  we  cannot  determine.    We  are  satis- 
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fied  that  they  do  contain  valuable  educational  elements;  that  they  result 
in  a  higher  d^ee  of  intellectual  training,  and  afford  opportunity  for 
the  application  of  the  general  principles  of  science  which  the  student 
receives  through  his  coiurses  in  botany,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

In  Michigan  we  are  attempting  to  develop  a  course  in  agriculture 
which  shall  constitute  four  units.  The  average  high  school  presents 
fifteen-  or  sixteen-unit  courses,  and  a  fair  balancing  of  the  courses,  in  our 
judgment,  would  require  four  units  of  cultural  work,  eight  units  of  dis- 
ciplinary work,  and  three  or  four  units  of  vocational  work.  The  voca- 
tional instruction  may  include  courses  in  agriculture,  home  economics, 
art,  and  trade  courses,  each  elective.  This  plan  is  being  purstued  in 
two  of  the  city  schools  in  Michigan,  and  thus  far  is  producing  excellent 
results.  In  this  way  we  develop  industrial  departments  in  the  high 
school  and  attach  the  school  to  some  of  the  chief  activities  of  conmion 
life,  and  in  the  process  of  instruction  during  the  four  years  of  the  high 
school,  as  the  student  comes  in  contact  with  ordinary  scholastic  material 
and  with  manual  operations  which  require  intelligence,  we  give  time  for 
the  development  of  aptitude,  knowledge,  and  skill. 

The  introduction  of  industrial  departments  in  the  high  school  will 
place  such  instruction  before  practically  all  of  the  young  people  of  any 
coimty  or  community,  and  also  reach  the  people  of  an  entire  state.  At 
the  same  time  we  make  use  of  educational  facilities  already  organized, 
and  thus  render  unnecessary  the  creation  of  new  or  special  departments 
for  agricultural  or  industrial  instruction. 

These  seem  to  be  the  facts  and  conditions  as  they  exist  at  the  present 
time.  After  public  sentiment  has  once  been  aroused,  and  the  school 
authorities  have  developed  a  reasonable  and  workable  course  of  study, 
it  would  seem  then  perfectly  proper  for  the  state  to  offer  its  aid  in  the 
support  of  vocational  courses. 


VA.    SHORT  COURSES  AND  EXTENSION  WORK  FOR  AGRI- 
CULTURAL fflGH  SCHOOLS— IN  THE  SOUTH 


H.  F.  BUTTON,  B.S.A. 
Director  Manassas  Agricultural  High  School,  Manassas,  Va. 


The  purpose  of  the  agricultural  high  school  is  to  improve  rural  life. 
To  accomplish  this  it  must  put  itself  in  contact  with  the  people  who  live 
on  the  farms.  To  reach  these  people  it  must  make  use  of  every  device 
of  demonstration  and  extension  methods.  I  began  my  work  as  an 
agricultural  high-school  teacher  with  the  usual  assumption  that  if  the 
yoimger  generation  can  be  educated  in  the  best  teadiings  of  agricul- 
tural science  and  practice,  it  will  quietly  work  a  great  revolution  in  the 
agricultural  methods  and  life  of  the  conmiunity. 

I  have  not  found  the  problem  so  simple.  In  the  first  place,  country 
boys  do  not  usually  go  to  high  school  at  all.  The  instruction  in  the 
rural  schools  is  so  bad  and  the  terms  are  so  short  (5  to  6  months)  that  a 
boy  of  only  average  ability  to  learn  is  not  ready  for  the  high  school  until 
he  is  so  old  that  the  desire  to  learn  is  overcome  by  the  need  to  earn. 
Only  those  boys  try  to  finish  the  high  school  whose  tastes  and  ambitions 
lead  them  toward  the  professions.  In  theory  the  agricultural  courses 
should  attract  country  boys  to  the  high  school;  in  fact,  it  is  doing  so  at 
a  rapidly  increasing  rate;  but  I  have,  like  others,  found  myself  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  only  a  distressingly  small  proportion  of  the  boys 
do  attend  high  school  and  that  those  boys  are  not  as  a  rule  farmers'  sons 
and  prospective  farmers.  This  being  the  case,  how  can  the  school  fulfil 
its  mission? 

My  first  thought  was  to  do  as  the  agricultural  colleges  did  under 
similar  circumstances,  i.e.,  establish  short  winter  courses  for  the  sons  of 
farmers.  Notwithstanding  my  lack  of  room  and  equipment,  I  tried  the 
plan  and  foimd  it  successful.  There  are  within  the  reach  of  any  agri- 
cultiural  high  school  a  hundred  young  men  who  can  and  should  take 
advantage  of  such  a  course  lasting  six  to  eight  weeks  and  devoted  to  the 
subjects  of  greatest  local  interest.  There  are,  however,  in  the  smaller 
schools,  such  obstacles  in  lack  of  room,  lack  of  equipment,  and  lack  of 
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teaching-force  as  to  make  a  full  realization  of  the  plan  impracticable. 
Such  a  course  would  require  the  time  of  one  person  the  greater  part  of 
the  school  year  to  interview  the  students  and  arrange  lectures  and 
laboratory  sections.  Accordingly  as  the  work  of  teaching  agriculture  to 
the  regular  high-school  classes  has  increased  by  the  growth  of  the  school 
and  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  subject,  I  have  been,  for  the  time, 
forced  to  give  up  this  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  the  school's  work. 
When,  by  federal  aid  or  more  liberal  state  appropriations  I  can  have  the 
necessary  teaching-force  and  laboratory  room  to  carry  on  short  courses, 
I  expect  to  take  up  the  work  again,  and  by  a  personal  canvass  of  the 
surrounding  territory  offer  a  short  course  which  is  equal,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  to  that  of  an  agricultural  college.  I  have  given  such  a  course  for 
two  years  and  know  of  its  possibilities  from  experience. 

Farmers'  institutes  have  been  my  most  successful  line  of  extension 
work.  When  I  came  to  Manassas  in  1908  I  found  no  live  organization 
of  farmers  with  whom  I  could  co-operate.  I  called  a  meeting  of  the 
farmers  and  after  a  pleasant  session  at  which  they  were  addressed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  I  proposed  that  we  form  a  permanent  organi- 
zation. The  idea  was  adopted  and  a  most  successful  series  of  meetings 
resulted.  Diuing  the  three  years  since  the  organization  of  the  farmers' 
institutes  of  northern  Virginia  we  have  held  twenty-two  meetings, 
including  a  four-day  traveling  school  of  agriculture  under  the  direction 
of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  College,  a  field  demonstration  in  spraying, 
and  three  com  shows.  These  meetings  are  held  in  the  courthouse  on 
the  third  Friday  of  each  month  from  November  to  April,  inclusive. 
The  average  attendance  for  all  meetings  has  been  about  seventy-five 
farmers,  besides  townspeople  and  school  children. 

Recognizing  that  unless  the  farmers  are  behind  a  school  of  agricul- 
ture it  cannot  be  successful,  I  have  endeavored  to  make  this  association 
the  connecting  link  between  the  school  and  commimity.  I  believe  that 
to  these  institutes  more  than  to  any  other  one  factor  I  owe  the  success 
which  I  have  had  in  making  the  agricultural  school  an  integral  part  of 
the  rural  life  of  the  district. 

The  success  of  the  institutes  has  been  due  in  most  part  to  the  high 
dass  of  speakers  which  I  have  been  able  to  secure  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  to  the  assistance  and  advice  so  freely  given  by 
Mr.  D.  J.  Crosby,  expert  in  agricultural  education,  of  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations. 
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As  the  winter  days  were  cold  and  the  roads  long  and  muddy  it 
occurred  to  me  to  utilize  the  class  in  domestic  science  by  letting  them 
serve  a  lunch  to  the  farmers  and  their  wives.  This  was  done  with  the 
greatest  success.  The  girls  enjoy  cooking  and  serving  the  meal  and  the 
visitors  enjoy  the  hot,  tasty,  nutritious  food  which  is  served  to  them  at 
the  actual  cost  of  the  materials.  The  lunch  has  become  a  regular 
feature  of  the  institutes  and  has,  in  no  small  degree,  contributed  to  their 
success.  At  first  these  lunches  were  served  at  tables,  but  with  the 
increasing  numbers,  the  plan  of  a  buffet  lunch  was  tried  with  great 
success.  The  farmers  get  their  weU-filled  plates  and  stand  or  sit  in 
small  groups  eating  and  visiting  in  the  most  informal  manner. 

Valuable  as  the  information  given  by  the  speakers  has  been,  the 
social  intercourse  is  even  more  valuable.  This  is  a  country  of  big  farms 
and  bad  roads,  resulting  in  more  than  the  usual  degree  of  rural  isolation. 
This  isolation  has  been  intensified  by  the  frequent  changes  in  the  owner- 
ship of  farms  since  1870,  until,  as  a  natiural  result  there  is  but  little  of 
the  community  spirit.  I  can  say  without  boasting  that  the  school  has 
done  more  to  break  up  this  isolation  and  develop  a  community  feeling 
in  three  years  than  all  other  forces  had  done  in  a  decade. 

This  year  I  am  attempting  to  break  down  still  further  the  barriers 
which  distance  and  bad  roads  have  imposed  between  the  farmers  by  a 
series  of  meetings  for  farmers'  wives.  At  these  meetings  they  can 
become  acquainted  with  each  other,  discuss  problems  of  mutual  interest, 
and  listen  to  lectures  on  household  problems  by  experts.  In  the  fore- 
noon both  the  farmers  and  their  wives  will  meet  in  a  session  of  general 
interest,  while  after  the  lunch  the  men  and  women  will  meet  in  separate 
sections,  each  with  its  own  speaker.  Excellent  speakers  have  been 
engaged  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  this  department  will 
prove  to  be  as  popular  and  useful  as  the  other.  Thus  I  am  attempting 
to  make  the  agricultural  school  the  social  and  intellectual  center  of  the 
newly  aroused  community  life.  The  farmers'  institute  serves  a  double 
purpose,  for  it  gives  to  the  farmers  what  is  best  and  newest  in  agricul- 
tural science  and  brings  to  the  school  the  hearty  support  of  those  to 
whom  it  must  look  for  its  best  pupils. 

Nearly  every  phase  of  our  local  agriculture,  such  as  com,  dairying, 
spraying,  and  feeding,  are  taken  up  in  the  course  of  the  year  and  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to  have  each  topic  brought  up  to  date  by  its  expert. 
Opportunity  is  also  afforded  for  questions  and  discussions  which  often 
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prove  more  valuable  than  the  lecture  itself.  Not  all  the  time  is  given 
to  scientists,  but  at  each  meeting  some  successful  farmer  is  asked  to 
give  his  method  while  the  man  of  science  gives  the  reason  and  principle. 
The  agricultural  classes  attend  the  institutes  and  write  reports  of  the  lec- 
tures which  serve  as  material  for  both  English  and  agriculture.  Some  of 
the  best  English  work  of  the  school  has  been  done  on  these  agricultural 
topics. 

Another  successful  line  of  work  has  been  in  the  rural  schools.  As 
75  per  cent  of  the  school  children  and  practically  all  of  the  next  genera- 
tion of  farmers  attend  the  one-room  rural  schools,  I  have  endeavored 
to  reach  them  by  such  methods  as  would  quickly  interest  them  and  were 
at  the  same  time  within  the  reach  of  my  very  limited  resources.  My 
efforts  to  improve  rural  schools  are  along  two  lines,  the  schools  them- 
selves and  the  future  teachers  who  are  now  in  the  normal  training 
classes. 

As  all  farmers  keep  cows  and  raise  com,  I  chose  milk  testing  and  seed- 
corn  selection  as  the  best  topics  for  my  work  in  the  rural  schools.  I 
borrowed  a  Babcock  milk-tester  bom  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  with  it  and  a  small  exhibit  of  choice 
seed  com  I  visit  a  coimtry  school  each  week.  If  the  lesson  is  to  be  on 
milk  testing  the  pupils  bring  samples  of  milk  and  with  these  I  instruct 
both  pupils  and  teacher  in  the  operation  of  the  test.  Some  of  the 
parents  are  present  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  interest  them  in  the 
work  of  the  agricultural  high  school.  I  leave  the  machine  at  the  school 
for  a  week  so  that  all  the  pupils  may  become  familiar  with  it  and  able  to 
test  the  richness  of  the  milk  from  each  of  their  cows.  The  pupils  then 
write  me  letters  telling  of  their  results,  some  of  which  I  give  here: 

BucKLAND,  Va.,  November  9,  191 1 

Dear  Sir:    We  have  been  testing  milk  every  other  day  this  week.    We 

have  tested  six  samples  of  mUk.    We  first  put  in  the  milk  and  then  the  add, 

then  turned  for  five  minutes;  then  we  took  it  out  and  filled  it  up  to  the  neck 

of  the  bottle  and  turned  it  for  two  minutes;  then  took  it  out  and  filled  it  up 

to  till  all  the  butter-fat  was  up  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle;  then  turned  for  one 

minute  more.    The  cows  we  tested  were  one  of  Doctor  Brown's,    two  of 

Grahm's,  one  of  Hall's,  and  our's. 

I  am  nine  years  old. 

Will  T.  Sweeney 

BucKLAMi)  School,  Va. 
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BuCKLANDy  Va.^  November  9,  191 1 
Prof.  H.  F.  Buion,  Manassass,  Va. 

Deas  Sir:  We  have  been  using  your  milk  tester  every  day  since  you 
went  away.  We  have  tested  six  cows,  there  names  were:  Terry,  4. 2  per  cent, 
was  Sweeney's;  Mollie,  6. 2  per  cent,  was  Dr.  Brown's;  Cheiy,  4. 7  per  cent, 
was  Grahm's;  Boss,  4.5  per  cent,  was  Hall's. 

The  way  we  tested  it  is:  First,  we  would  draw  the  milk  up  to  that  little 
rim  on  that  long  glass  and  then  we  would  pour  the  add  into  the  milk  and 
then  we  would  shake  it  undl  it  was  black  and  then  we  would  turn  it  five  min. 

Then  we  would  turn  it  two  min.  more.  Then  we  would  pour  the  hot  water 
in  until  all  the  fat  was  up  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  far  enough  so  that  we  could 
see  how  much  there  was. 

My  name  is  John  R.  Sweeney — 10  years  old. 

BucKLAND  School,  No.  i. 

I  have  dozens  of  such  letters  and  they  show  that  the  children  know 
far  more  about  the  composition  of  milk  than  most  of  the  parents.  I  have 
found  this  lesson  the  very  best  to  introduce  the  subject  of  agriculture. 
It  is  interesting,  almost  spectacular,  with  the  strong  add,  the  mysteri- 
ously hot  bottles,  the  whirling  wheels,  and  finally  the  dear  yellow  fat 
that  tells  that  old  ''Blossom's"  milk  is  twice  as  rich  as  that  of  ''Spot." 
Still  more  important  is  the  knowledge  that  it  conveys  to  the  parent  as 
to  the  relative  value  of  each  cow.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  exact 
knowledge  that  makes  for  better  farming. 

At  times  I  vary  the  lesson  by  giving  one  on  com  judging.  After  this 
lesson  it  is  much  easier  to  teach  about  fertilizers  and  tillage.  A  seed- 
corn  germination  box  is  easy  to  make  and  to  carry  about.  I  prefer  the 
sand-box  type  with  strings  for  fences,  as  shown  in  Crosby's  Exercises  in 
Plant  Production.  The  tiny  fields  appeal  to  the  children  and  the  sight 
of  the  plants  growing  in  sand  is  much  more  convincing  than  the  doth 
and  sawdust  box.  The  sand-box  type  is,  however,  much  heavier  to 
carry  about  and  more  liable  to  spill  than  the  Iowa  tester  made  by  mark- 
ing cloth  into  two-inch  squares,  on  each  of  which  is  placed  five  kernels 
taken  from  an  ear  of  com  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  second  doth 
and  sawdust  to  hold  the  moisture.  As  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  almost 
universal  and  their  purchase  is  one  of  the  prindpal  items  of  money 
outlay,  I  have  found  that  a  lesson  on  the  composition  and  value  of  fer- 
tilizers is  always  appredated.  It  may  be  made  intensely  interesting  by 
showing  the  peculiar  properties  of  phosphorus,  potassium,  and  nitric  add. 
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After  showing  the  spectacular  side  of  the  chemistry  of  fertilizers  by  a 
few  experiments,  such  as  lighting  a  fire  with  water,  burning  iron,  and 
spontaneous  combustion,  I  give  an  e£Fective  lesson  on  the  arithmetic  of 
fertilizers  and  the  advantages  of  home  mixing  and  co-operative  buying. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  work  is  easy  or  the 
returns  large.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  soil  is  productive 
and  the  people  prosperous  and  intelligent  the  work  gives  large  returns. 
In  such  a  neighborhood  there  is  always  some  crop  or  product  with  which 
several  of  the  patrons  have  made  a  success.  In  such  a  neighborhood 
and  on  such  a  topic  I  get  a  lively  and  intelligent  response  from  the  pupils 
which  makes  me  feel  sure  the  effort  has  resulted  in  a  gain  to  the  com- 
munity and  a  strengthening  of  the  bond  between  the  farmers  and  their 
school.  Not  all  the  schools  are  so  favorably  situated.  There  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  my  territory  a  great  belt  of  country  between  tidewater 
and  Piedmont,  called  ''The  Forest,"  in  which  both  agricultiual  and 
social  conditions  are  most  backward.  Here  my  work  of  extension 
teaching  is  very  difficult  and  the  results  meager.  The  population  is 
sparse,  the  roads  impassable,  and  agriculture  unprofitable.  When  people 
derive  their  living  from  cross-ties  and  stave-bolts,  it  is  a  long  step  to 
interest  them  in  Jersey  cows  and  well-sprayed  orchards.  Yet  despite 
the  discouraging  conditions  I  am  doing  much  of  my  work  among  these 
schools,  counting  the  greater  need  as  an  equivalent  to  the  smaller  retiuns. 

This  country-school  work  needs  doing  and  if  honestly  done  will  bring 
support  to  the  school  and  carry  light  to  those  who  most  need  the  help. 
Let  no  one  who  values  comfort  undertake  this  form  of  extension  work, 
for  there  are  long  rides  through  deep  mud,  hurried  starts,  late  returns, 
and  cold  rains  as  the  usual  accompaniments  of  the  trips.  I  have  found 
without  exception  that  the  teachers  are  glad  to  have  me  come  and  will 
co-operate  with  me  in  every  possible  way.  The  patrons  when  not 
apaUietic  are  well  pleased  to  have  agriculture  introduced  in  the  school. 
Among  the  more  thoughtful  I  find  a  wide^read  sentiment  that  their 
occupation  has  been  slighted  and  neglected  in  the  schools,  and  a  full 
appreciation  of  any  effort  to  improve  conditions.  There  is  urgent  need 
for  a  wider  and  more  sweeping  regeneration  of  the  rural  school  before 
the  country  child  shall  come  to  his  rights,  but  if  we  wait  for  that  time 
to  come,  many  years  may  be  lost. 

I  am  making  an  effort  to  reach  the  teachers  of  country  schools  by 
my  work  with  the  normal  class  of  the  high  school.    To  this  clas&  I 
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endeavor  to  give  such  lessons  as  will  be  most  usable  in  their  schools — 
testing  the  germination  of  seeds,  tests  for  the  simple  food  substances, 
starch,  protein,  fat,  and  sugar,  the  physical  properties  of  soUs,  etc.  The 
arithmetic  of  fertilizers  is  gone  into  in  detail,  as  is  the  method  of  figuring 
out  balanced  rations.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  showing  these 
future  teachers  how  to  set  up  and  operate  such  experiments  and  demon- 
strations as  will  fix  forcibly  on  the  mind  of  the  child  some  of  the  broader 
principles  that  imderlie  the  practice  of  agricultiure. 

By  milk  and  cream  testing  I  have  done  much  to  bring  the  value  of 
the  school  home  to  the  farmers.  I  have  spoken  of  the  educational  milk 
testing  in  the  rural  schools,  but  in  the  agricultural  high  school  I  test 
some  200  samples  of  milk  and  cream  a  year,  the  cream-shippers  in 
particular  finding  it  a  means  to  avoid  being  cheated  on  the  one  hand  and 
getting  into  trouble  with  the  milk  inspector  on  the  other.  If  one  of 
these  men  buys  a  cow  he  tests  her  milk  that  he  may  get  a  good  one;  if 
he  sells  a  cow  he  tests  her  milk  in  order  that  he  may  sell  a  poor  one.  We 
have  a  cow-testing  association  of  about  a  dozen  enterprising  dairymen 
who  have  stopped  guessing  about  their  cows.  As  the  business  of  dairy- 
ing grows  this  activity  of  the  school  will  further  increase.  Several  times 
in  the  past  year  I  have  had  requests  from  local  doctors  for  more  com- 
plete analyses  of  milk,  from  which  they  are  able  to  make  up  special 
modified  milks  for  infant  feeding. 

An  excellent  barrel  spray-pump  furnishes  means  for  another  line  of 
extension  work.  This  pump  is  loaned  out  to  people  who  wish  to  try 
spraying  but  have  no  suitable  machinery.  Spraying  materials,  such  as 
concentrated  lime-sulphur,  arsenate  of  lead,  and  caustic-potash  soap  are 
furnished  at  cost.  Some  of  the  more  advanced  students  go  out  and  do 
small  jobs  of  spra3dng,  thus  acqiiiring  a  proficiency  that  the  limited 
equipment  of  the  school  cannot  supply,  and  at  the  same  time  get  people 
started  at  spraying  who  have  never  before  attempted  it.  Last  spring 
we  used  in  this  way  more  than  a  barrel  of  the  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
with  arsenates  in  proportion.  This  year  two  barrels  have  been  ordered 
and  a  still  larger  amount  of  work  will  be  done.  This  is  not  a  fruit- 
raising  section  and  spraying  is  still  an  unusual  practice,  yet  last  year  a 
dozen  new  barrel  sprays  came  into  the  community  as  a  result  of  our 
spra3dng  propaganda.  In  many  cases  I  have  gone  out  to  the  orchards, 
set  up  the  spray-pump,  and  instructed  the  owner  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  nozzles. 
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In  the  village  I  am  constantly  called  on  to  prescribe  for  the  ailments 
of  flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  to  destroy  scales,  plant  lice,  cater- 
pillars, and  miscellaneous  "bugs."  Outside  of  the  village  I  am  more 
and  more  frequently  called  on  for  expert  advice  on  alfalfa,  drainage, 
locations  for  orchards,  sick  cows,  sick  trees,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  I 
can  help  and  sometimes  not,  but  the  significant  fact  remains  that  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  recognize  the  school 
as  theirs,  to  be  called  on  for  all  kinds  of  aid. 

This  year  my  extension  work  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  a  fine 
stereopticon  with  a  steel  tank  of  compressed  acetylene  gas.  After  giving 
a  lesson  to  a  rural  school  I  stay  and  give  an  evening  illustrated  lecture 
on  some  such  topic  as  com  or  dairying  cattle.  These  evening  meetings 
are  always  weU  attended  and  enable  me  to  meet  large  numbers  of  people 
whom  I  can  reach  in  no  other  way. 

There  are  two  excellent  newspapers  in  the  county,  both  of  which 
have  been  liberal  in  their  qpace  and  helped  in  their  editorial  columns. 
There  is  seldom  a  week  when  I  do  not  have  an  article  in  one  or  both  of 
these  papers  on  some  topic  of  timely  interest.  I  review  the  lectures  of 
farmers'  institutes  for  those  who  were  not  there;  I  review  scientific  pub- 
lications or  give  advice  on  the  care  of  a  crop  or  the  control  of  some  insect. 
These  and  other  subjects  furnish  me  a  means  of  taking  the  ba:iefits  of 
the  school  out  to  the  people  on  the  farms  who  most  need  the  aid  and  who 
are  least  able  to  secure  it  by  regular  instruction  in  the  school. 

If  it  be  urged  that  my  work  begins  at  the  top  instead  of  at  the  bot- 
tom or  that  it  is  desultory,  imsystematic,  and  without  logical  sequence, 
I  must  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  criticism.  I  can  only  say  in  defense 
that  I  am  almost  entirely  without  resources  for  teaching  many  tc^ics, 
and  that  I  am  struggling  to  carry  some  message  of  a  new  and  better 
agriculture  to  as  many  of  my  people  as  I  can  reach.  I  am  doing  all  of 
this  work  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  a  high-school  director,  teaching 
a  dass  of  twenty-eight  in  the  last  granunar  grade,  four  classes  in  agri- 
culture and  three  in  chemistry  in  the  high  school,  making  six  class 
periods  a  day,  besides  such  allied  activities  as  a  Boys'  Com  Club,  thirty- 
two  experimental  plats,  a  forestry  association,  and  a  troop  of  Boy 
Scouts,  so  it  can  readily  be  seen  what  a  man  could  do  in  extension  work 
had  he  his  whole  time  to  devote  to  it. 
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Student  in  the  Graduate  School,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 


To  those  interested  in  education  and  who  read  the  conflicting  opinions 
relative  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  agricultural  teaching  work  in  the 
various  secondary  schools  of  this  country  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  there 
is  as  yet  no  generally  accepted  policy  as  to  what  can  and  should  be  done  by 
way  of  advancing  agriculture  through  our  secondary  educational  system. 

It  is  not  the  intention  in  this  paper  to  discuss  an  agricultural  curricu- 
lum for  a  four-year  high  school.  There  is  little  at  present  to  be  added  to 
the  plans  offered  in  the  publications  upon  that  subject  already  available 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  subject-matter  to  be  discussed  here  has  to  do  with  the 
short  courses  and  extension  work  in  agriculture,  for  high  schools  and 
special  secondary  agricultural  schools,  now  existing  in  these  institutions 
in  northern  United  States.  The  reader's  personal  judgment  is  depended 
upon  for  the  anal3rsis  of  values. 

It  is  to  be  assmned  that  a  competent  and  well-trained  agriculturist 
is  in  control  of  the  situation  and  that  he  is  not  to  be  hampered  for  want 
of  authority  or  from  lack  of  funds  necessary  to  advance  the  work.  The 
efforts  of  an  institution  must  be  along  some  well-defined  lines,  and  (from 
an  agricultural  standpoint)  we  shaU  discuss  the  content  of  the  work 
under  foiu:  headings  as  follows: 

I.    Short  Courses — 

z.  Sixteen  weeks  young  people's  course 

2.  Farmers'  lecture  course 

3.  Farmers'  one-week  school 

4.  Institutes  and  simuner  tours 

n.    Extension  Work — 

I.  Demonstrations  on  the  individual  farm 

a)  Field 

b)  Building 

c)  Live  stock 
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2.  Organization  of  societies 

a)  Cow-testing  societies 

b)  Grain-  and  corn-growing  associations 

c)  Social  centers 

m.    Intosmation  Bxtseau— 
z.  Personal  consultation 

2.  Seed  testing 

3.  Butter-fat  tests 

IV.    Pubucahons — 

I.  Bulletins  and  newspaper  contributions 

I.    SHORT  COURSES 

z.  Short  courses  of  sixteen  weeks  are  intended  for  those  young  people 
who  can  attend  only  that  part  of  the  year  between  the  completion  of 
the  fall  harvest  and  the  beginning  of  the  spring  work.  These  young 
people  are  for  the  most  part  students  who  have  had  no  institutional 
training  for  the  business  of  farming  which  they  expect  to  follow  and  who 
would  be  found  in  no  school  whatever  were  it  not  for  these  short  courses 
now  being  offered. 

The  following  two-year  short  course  is  effective  in  a  Wisconsin  secon- 
dary school  as  a  continuation  course  for  young  men  who  are  training  for 
the  business  of  dairying.  It  is  assumed  that  they  have  completed  the 
district  school  or  that  they  have  reached  the  age  where  a  more  mature 
judgment  will  aid  them  in  their  work. 

SIRST  YEAR — SIXTEEN  WEEKS 

Farm  Crops:  A  study  of  seeds — crop  rotation  and  economic  factors. 

Dairying:  A  study  of  the  herd — the  milk — ^the  market. 

Composition,  penmanship,  and  spelling. 

Civics  and  history. 

Farm  arithmetic  and  agricultural  engineering. 

SECOND  YEAR— -SIXTEEN  WEEKS 

Soils  and  commercial  geography. 
Stock  judging  and  feeding. 
Composition  and  spelling. 
Bookkeeping  and  farm  law. 
Blacksmithing  and  power  machinery. 
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These  studies  are  definite  and  there  is  sufficient  live  material  to 
create  an  interest  for  the  work.  This  course  has  been  successfully 
offered,  beginning  four  weeks  before  the  Christmas  holidays  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  sixteen  weeks.  A  census  covering  three  years  of 
this  work  shows  that,  from  the  average  of  forty  (40)  students  attending 
a  local  school  for  such  a  cowse,  not  one  of  these  young  men  would  have 
been  in  any  school  whatever  had  it  not  have  been  for  such  a  special  coiurse 
of  instruction. 

2.  The  farmers'  lecture  course  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  upon 
agricultural  subjects  of  interest  alike  to  students  and  adults.  This 
course  covers  one  week  at  the  local  school  and  in  Wisconsin  the  time  of 
holding  it  is  during  the  sixteen  weeks'  course  when  it  is  possible  to  secure 
speakers  bom  the  State  University.  This  work  not  only  gives  instruc- 
tion along  special  lines  but  it  creates  in  those  homes  represented  an  added 
interest  in  the  school  work  and  materially  increases  the  efficiency  of  all 
extension  efforts. 

3.  The  one-week  farmers'  school  is  for  the  adult  farmer  who  is  not 
a  student  but  who  is  anxious  to  gather  information  that  will  aid  him  in 
increasing  his  finandal  returns. 

During  the  one-week  coiu'se  regular  classwork  is  given  in  subjects 
directly  related  to  local  farm  problems,  viz.,  com  and  grain  judging, 
milk  and  cream  testing,  stock  judging,  care  and  management  of  the 
herd,  etc.  This  course  has  been  well  attended  and  where  charges  of 
one  dollar  ($1.00)  were  made  conditional  to  enrolment  theniunbers 
have  increased  rather  than  diminished.  All  this  seems  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  is  willing  to  accept  and  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  a  more  general  offering  of  agricultural  teaching  in  our  secondary 
schools. 

4.  Institutes  and  summer  lecture  tours  are  designated  as  instruction 
given  at  meetings  held  at  points  other  than  at  the  school.  These  meet- 
ings take  place  within  striking  distance  from  the  school.  They  are 
usually  afternoon  or  evening  meetings  held  on  Friday  or  Saturday  when 
the  school  faculty  can  be  present  to  discuss  subjects  of  local  interest. 

The  sunmier  lecture  tours  are  arranged  in  a  series  which  allows  of 
several  meetings  during  the  day  at  different  points.  The  more  success- 
ful of  these  meetings  have  covered  periods  lasting  the  greater  part  of  a 
week  and  the  speakers  were  taken  over  the  circuit  by  automobiles.  From 
three  to  five  meetings  could  be  held  each  day  at  points  from  ten  (10)  to 
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twenty  (20)  miles  apart,  and,  at  times,  by  using  two  autos,  it  was  possible 
to  begin  a  second  meeting  before  closing  the  previous  one. 

To  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  such  meetings  in  getting  at  the 
people,  the  attendance  was  kept  during  one  of  these  three-days  series 
held  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  the  count  gave  2,700  adult  farmers  who 
listened  to  the  speakers. 

The  local  school  has,  in  all  these  courses,  an  excellent  opportimity  to 
connect  up  with  the  state  agricultural  college  and  not  only  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  local  institution  but,  through  the  school,  to  enable 
the  college  to  become  more  effective  in  its  aid  to  the  fanning  community. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  presented  here  the  definite  instruction  as 
given  by  the  faculty  and  outside  assistance  to  groups  brought  together 
for  the  purpose.  The  other  Unes  of  work  promoted  by  the  local  institu- 
tion are  upon  a  co-operative  basis  and  with  the  individual  in  direct 
relation  to  the  farm. 

n.  EXTENSION  woiu: 

Let  it  be  understood  that  in  all  the  agricultural  work  to  be  done  by 
these  secondary  schools  there  shall  be  no  attempt  made  to  engage  upon 
the  experimental  side  as  a  part  of  the  school's  activities.  The  fieldwork 
is  to  be  purely  demonstrative  of  the  already  accepted  agricultural 
practices  and  facts;  it  is  in  the  pushing  of  them  among  the  agricultural 
people  that  the  school  can  do  its  most  effective  extension  work. 

One  should  absolutely  condemn  the  use  of  land  that,  in  connection 
with  a  secondary  institution,  is  a  ''show  off"  proposition.  A  field  is  a 
valuable  laboratory  when  used  as  such,  but  to  have  a  line  of  plants 
growing  in  plots  arranged  so  as  to  be  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  with  no 
definite  educational  aim  in  view  is  poor  pedagogy  indeed. 

I.  Demonstrations  on  individual  farms  will  be  guided  largely  by  the 
wants  of  the  individual  and  by  the  agricultural  development  needed  in 
a  community,  (a)  The  well-known  improvement  in  the  quality  of  com 
and  barley  upon  the  farms  of  Wisconsin  is  the  direct  result  of  the  exten- 
sion work  done  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  state.  The  alfalfa  demon- 
strations, the  tuberculosis  demonstrations,  and  other  similar  lines  of 
work  pushed  by  the  secondary  institutions  in  Wisconsin  have  shown  in 
a  remarkable  manner  what  benefits  can  come  through  local  demonstra- 
tions. 

(i)  As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  way  of  aiding  the  farmer 
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with  his  building  one  need  only  tx>  point  out  the  work  of  the  several 
special  agricultxiral  schools  in  Wisconsin  in  the  building  of  concrete  silos. 
These  schools  furnish  at  cost  the  forms  and  plans  for  the  construction 
of  silos.  The  cost  of  construction  has  been  reduced  over  one-third  and, 
in  some  instances  where  the  farmer  had  sufficient  help  or  where  two 
farmers  joined  forces,  silos  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty-six  feet 
high  were  constructed  for  one  hundred  and  eight  dollars  ($io8),  and  this 
at  points  where  the  regular  contract  price  had  been  over  four  himdred 
dollars  (I400).  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  price  has  been  so  far 
reduced  that  a  farmer  of  very  limited  means  can  now  construct  a  silo 
(that  most  necessary  adjunct  to  a  dairy  farm),  it  is  also  true  that  the 
concrete  is  superior  to  the  old  stave  silo. 

(c)  The  extension  work  in  live  stock  from  the  secondary  schools  in 
Wisconsin  has  developed  mostly  along  the  lines  of  dairying,  aid  in  select- 
ing a  desirable  sire,  aid  in  milk-fever  cases,  testing  for  tuberculosis,  and 
in  other  matters  where  expert  knowledge  could  assist  the  farmer  with 
his  live  stock. 

2.  The  organization  of  local  commimity  associations  in  the  various 
districts  is  a  most  effective  means  of  improving  agricultural  practices. 
Many  an  individual  farmer  who  cannot  be  reached  through  public  meet- 
ings will  join  an  association  to  which  his  neighbors  belong,  (a)  The 
cow-testing  associations  in  Wisconsin  have  effectually  shown  thousands 
of  our  dairymen  that  certain  cows  were  being  kept  at  a  loss,  and  that  by 
clearing  the  herd  of  these  '^ boarders"  the  profits  are  increased.  The 
foUbwing  quotation  from  a  secondary  institution  in  Wisconsin  will  illus- 
trate the  part  it  takes:  '' Cow-testing — ^To  encourage  the  improvement 
of  the  dairy  interest  among  farmers  the  school  assumed  charge  of  the 
cow-testing  work  and  through  its  official  testers  is  testing  over  750  cows 
at  the  present  time.  A  charge  of  $1.00  per  cow  per  year  is  made  for 
doing  this  monthly  test  work." 

(b)  The  grain-  and  corn-growing  associations  organized  in  the  rural 
districts  have  pushed  the  work  of  grain  improvement  among  their  mem- 
bers imtil  Wisconsin  as  a  state  has  come  to  be  the  source  of  the  supply 
of  seed  com  and  seed  barley  for  many  sections  of  other  states. 

(c)  Social  centers — a  project  now  demanding  much  public  attention — 
have  been  doing  very  effective  work  in  practically  every  county  in  Wis- 
consin having  a  special  school  of  agriculture.  This  was  indeed  the  first 
satisfactory  extension  work  of  these  schools  toward  reaching  the  farmers 
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in  their  homes.  Small  local  clubs  are  organized  and,  stimulated  by  the 
occasional  attendance  of  a  member  of  the  school  faculty,  they  are  a 
powerful  influence  in  developing  the  natural  resources  of  a  conmiimity. 
The  meetings  are  largely  informal  social  occasions  and,  after  discussing 
topics  of  special  and  timely  interest,  limcheons  are  served  and  often  the 
entire  neighborhood  makes  up  the  membership. 

m.    IN70SMATI0N  BUSEAU 

As  a  bureau  of  information  relative  to  agricultural  questions  the 
office  of  the  agricultural  teacher  is  open  daily. 

1.  The  instructor  seeks  personal  consultations  with  individuals  hav- 
ing perplexing  agricultural  problems  for  solution.  It  is  not  expected 
that  the  teacher  will  always  be  able  to  give  aid  at  the  moment,  but  he 
is  generally  in  a  position  to  locate  the  desired  information  through  cor- 
respondence or  otherwise.  Here  again  the  splendid  active  assistance  of 
the  entire  faculty  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  is  available. 

2.  An  increasing  number  of  seed  samples  of  all  kinds  are  tested  each 
year  by  the  school.  This  work  often  saves  a  farmer  from  seeding  his 
fields  with  noxious  weeds,  and  the  germination  tests  will  insure  him 
against  using  a  seed  of  low  germinating  power.  Many  a  farmer  has 
wondered  why  his  seed  did  not  grow  or  has  perhaps  wrongly  accused  the 
crow  of  weakening  his  stand  of  com. 

3.  In  a  dairy  country  we  have  come  to  measure  our  milk  and  cream 
by  the  percentage  content  of  butter-fat.  The  method  of  determining 
this  is,  thanks  to  Dr.  Babcock,  general  property,  yet  but  a  small  number 
of  farmers  can  operate  the  test.  Here  then  is  a  valuable  aid  that  the 
school,  through  its  laboratory,  can  give  to  the  individual  farmer  who 
brings  his  sample  of  milk  or  cream  for  analysis.  Cases  are  in  evidence 
where  dishonest  purchasers  are  trimming  the  butter-fat  test  of  their 
patrons.  If  a  local  school  stands  ready  to  make  a  fair  fat-test  at  any 
time  there  certainly  is  no  objection  to  be  offered  by  the  honest  dealer, 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  check  upon  dishonest  practices  where  these 
agricultural  interests  are  being  victimized. 

IV.    PUBLICATIONS 

Regular  bulletins  and  contributions  to  local  newspapers  are  necessary 
factors  in  the  extension  of  agricultural  interests.  The  publications 
answer  the  local  pressing  questions  without  delay.  .  They  are  read  with 
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added  interest  in  all  sections  where  the  local  school  has  been  active; 
thus  personal  contact  is  taken  advantage  of  to  a  high  degree. 

It  should  be  understood  that  all  extension  work  to  be  most  effective 
should  be  preceded  by  a  careful  study  and  analysis  of  the  community 
and  its  needs. 

Educators  disagree  as  to  whether  these  short  courses  and  extension 
work  in  agriculture  shall  be  given  in  a  special  secondary  school  created 
for  the  purpose  or  be  offered  by  the  present  high  schools.  A  considera- 
tion of  the  arguments  favoring  the  special  school  leads  one  to  believe 
that  when  the  high  schools  shall  offer  these  short  courses  of  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  weeks  during  the  winter  they  will  have  taken  away  one  of  the 
stock  arguments  favoring  the  special  agricultural  school  as  found  in 
Wisconsin;  indeed  this  special  school  will  have  served  its  purpose  in  that 
it  has  forced  upon  educators  the  recognition  of  this  work.  This,  how- 
ever, can  be  made  possible  only  when  the  teaching  profession  shall  have 
accepted  the  theory  that  any  study  is  cultiural  that  trains  for  social 
efficiency  in  the  individual.  The  school  that  is  training  the  youth  to 
become  a  better  farmer  and  a  more  useful  citizen  is  certainly  contribut- 
ing as  much  to  society  as  a  school  that  is  methodically  clogging  the 
natural  resources  of  a  youth  by  giving  him  ''cultural  subjects  for  cul- 
ture's sake." 

Today  one  need  not  be  alarmed  if  he  finds  himself  leaning  toward 
utilitarianism  in  his  views  relative  to  educational  subjects;  indeed  it  is 
quite  permissible^  and  financial  returns  can  well  be  a  factor  in  the  general 
construction  of  any  modem  school  curriculum. 

On  the  other  hand  those  directly  interested  in  the  executive  side  of 
agricultural  short  courses  and  extension  work  must  pause  in  contem- 
plation of  the  situation..  Superficial  work  cannot  long  endure,  and 
extension  work  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  easy  talkers  with  a  ready 
response  to  every  question  is  often  incomplete  in  its  ultimate  effective- 
ness. Extension  work  is  not  intended  as  an  advertising  bureau,  but 
the  fundamental  keynote  should  be  "service  to  men."  Leaders  with 
depth  of  thought  are  taking  hold  and  improvement  in  methods  and  men 
means  a  higher  ultimate  efficiency. 

In  this  work  the  agricultural  people  have  been  open  to  the  accusation 
of  being  spectacular  and  possibly  arbitrary  at  times.  If  this  is  true  the 
only  defense  is  that  the  ends  justified  the  means.  The  appeal  to  the 
farmer  in  all  this  educational  work  has  been  from  the  standpoint  of 
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financial  returns;  the  dollar  has  always  been  uppermost.  Educators  ot 
a  conservative  frame  of  mind  have  condenmed  this  attitude  as  unpro- 
fessional, but  in  the  face  of  all  this  the  movement  has  been  getting  results. 
It  is  even  true  that  the  farmer  has  increased  his  bank  account  because  of 
this  aggressive  work  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  agriculture,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  salary  of  the  conservative  educator  has  not  increased 
in  like  proportion.  The  farmer  and  his  home  surroundings  are  improved 
to  such  an  extent  that  his  social  status  is  very  acceptable  to  the  most 
of  us. 

Is  it  necessary  to  establish  new  institutions  in  pushiog  this  develop- 
ment or  shall  the  secondary  agricultural  work  be  most  effective  when 
our  entire  extension  system  of  education  is  sending  its  current  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  people  over  lines  of  contact  already  installed? 

The  future  position  which  agriculture  is  to  occupy  in  our  secondary 
educational  system  is  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem.  Of  one  thing  we  are 
quite  sure,  that  education  must  yield  to  the  growing  demand  that  agri- 
culture have  a  place  in  our  secondary  schools  and  if  the  high  schools  will 
insist  upon  dwarfing  the  importance  of  agricultural  instruction  and  of 
holding  to  the  attitude  of  MeraUon  rather  than  to  that  of  sympathetic  aid 
and  aggression^  then  will  they  surely  fail  because  of  their  narrowness, 
and  the  special  agricultural  school  will  sweep  over  the  country.  The 
struggle  is  on.  ^^^^ll  the  high  school  rise  to  its  opportunity?  We 
believe  it  wilL 
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In  arriving  at  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  agriculture 
should  be  taught  as  agriculture  or  as  applied  science  two  assumptions 
are  imposed:  first,  that  agriculture  is  teachable  as  such,  and  second,  that 
it  is  also  teachable  as  something  else,  i.e.,  as  applied  science.  One's 
mental  equipment  and  mental  attitude  toward  both  the  subject  and  what 
it  means  to  teach  will  influence  his  answer.  These  points  of  view  are 
suggested  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion  which  follows.  What  is  the 
probable  attitude  of  the  practical  farmer  without  scientific  training? 
What  is  the  probable  attitude  of  one  trained  in  science  without  practical 
experience  in  the  various  arts  of  agriculture?  What  is  the  attitude  of 
the  learner  who  has  had  some  practical  experience  in  farming?  What 
is  the  attitude  of  the  learner  who  has  had  no  experience  in  farm  arts? 
The  teaching  of  agriculture  must  mean  something  different  to  each  of 
these  persons. 

If  the  practical  farmer  were  asked  to  give  his  idea  of  what  It  means 
to  teach  agriculture  to  a  class  of  high-school  bo3rs,  his  answer  would 
probably  be  reducible  to  some  such  formula  as  this:  ''Teach  the  boys 
how  to  do  the  various  things  needfiil  for  carrying  on  the  farm  operations." 
If  the  farm  is  devoted  to  crop  raising,  these  operations  woiild  be  largely 
confined  to  the  arts  of  tillage,  planting,  harvesting,  storage,  and  market- 
ing. It  would  also  include,  more  or  less  incidentally,  the  care  and 
handling  of  horses  and  the  use  of  tools  and  machinery.  If,  however,  the 
farm  were  primarily  devoted  to  stock  raising,  the  relative  importance  of 
the  crop-raising  arts  and  animal  husbandry  would  be  reversed.  The 
emphasis  would  tend  to  be  placed  on  the  animal  aspect,  while  raising 
crops  would  become  incidental.  In  either  case  the  farmer-teacher 
would  place  the  greater  emphasis  upon  the  art  of  doing  things.    This 
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seems  inevitable  from  the  nature  of  his  training.  The  more  skilful  he 
is  himself,  the  more  prominent  would  become  the  art  aspect  of  his 
instruction.  The  student  under  such  influence  would  easily  become  a 
trained  operative  in  agriculture,  rather  than  an  educated  agriculturist. 
The  instruction  would  be  direct,  immediate,  practical,  and  narrow, 
because  of  the  circumscribed  outlook  and  limited  insight  of  the  teacher. 

If  the  same  question,  '^What  does  it  mean  to  teach  agriculture  in  a 
high  school  ?"  were  put  to  a  man  trained  in  science,  the  answer  wotdd 
in  all  probability  tend  toward  the  formula,  "You  cannot  teach  the  appli- 
cation of  science  until  you  have  taught  the  science."  This  attitude 
would  postpone  the  study  of  agriculture  till  after  a  study  of  the  sciences 
which  are  to  find  their  application  in  agriculture.  A  foundation  knowl- 
edge of  scientific  methods  and  of  scientific  principles  would  be  insisted 
upon  as  a  prerequisite  to  their  application  in  the  art  of  agriculture.  The 
reason  for  doing  things  would  be  dominant.  The  laws  governing  the 
activities  of  Nature  in  the  production  of  plants  and  animals  wotdd  be 
magnified.  The  art  of  plant  culture  and  of  animal  husbandry  would 
be  correspondingly  minimized.  The  attitudes  of  the  "farmer-teacher" 
and  the  "sdence-teacher"  are  antithetical.  The  "sdence-teacher" 
would  become  so  absorbed  in  one  or  two  sciences  that  agriculture  would 
be  touched  incidentally,  or  as  a  student  recently  expressed  it,  "acci- 
dentally." The  "farmer-teacher"  would  become  so  intent  upon  agri- 
culture that  he  would  lose  sight  of  the  underlying  sciences.  He  could 
not  see  botany  for  so  many  vegetables,  nor  zo5logy  for  so  many  animals, 
nor  chemistry  for  so  much  manure,  nor  physics  for  so  much  tillage.  The 
"sdence-teacher"  wotdd  be  as  constantly  losing  sight  of  the  apple  in 
pomology,  the  horse  or  cow  in  zo5lQgy,  the  fertilizer  in  chemistry,  and 
soil  drainage  in  physics.  In  very  truth,  the  teacher  of  agriculture  must 
be  a  man  of  perfect  balance. 

What  of  the  student  ?  One  type  of  student  brings  to  the  study  of 
agriculture  a  body  of  knowledge  which  we  call  practical  experience.  If 
the  experience  (practice)  has  been  good  the  knowledge  is  valuable. 
If  the  practice  has  been  bad  the  knowledge  gained  by  it  is  injurious, 
because  of  the  tendency  of  acqiured  habits  to  stay  fixed,  whether  they 
are  habits  of  thinking  or  habits  of  action.  A  person  in  this  state  of 
mind  will  approach  the  study  of  agriculture  prejudiced  with  the  idea 
that  the  way  things  have  been  done  by  himself  in  the  past  is  a  justifica- 
tion for  doing  them  the  same  way  in  the  future.    The  superficially 
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reasoned-out  modes  of  operating  the  arts  of  agriculture  from  the  narrow 
range  of  individual  experience  makes  the  mind  inert.  Opposed  to  this 
mental  inertia  is  the  scientifically  reasoned-out  justification  for  doing 
the  thing  at  aU.  The  practical  craftsman  justifies  the  art  by  the  mode 
of  operating  it;  the  scientific  operator,  by  the  reason  for  the  operation. 
This  is  the  point  at  which  theory  and  practice  often  come  into  conflict. 
And  there  is  nothing  which  damages  a  theory  so  much  as  its  inability 
to  work. 

This  conflict  between  theory  and  practice  is  inevitable.  It  has  two 
reasons  for  occasionally  happening.  One  lies  in  the  domain  of  each  of 
the  parties  to  this  age-long  controversy.  Theory,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
only  a  way  of  expressing  in  general  terms  one's  idea  about  a  group  of 
facts  or  the  reasons  for  a  course  of  action.  The  idea,  or  conclusion,  or 
generalization  may  be  based  upon  too  small  a  number  of  factors,  or  by 
giving  undue  weight  to  some  factors  and  underestimating  or  ignoring 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  practice  is  only  the  customary  way  of  doing 
things.  The  method  finds  its  chief  justification  in  tradition.  Its 
chances  for  being  in  error  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  inception  and  con- 
tinuance of  a  given  practice  often  rest  upon  too  narrow  a  range  of  experi- 
ence. The  more  completely  one  justifies  his  practice  by  his  individual 
experience  alone,  the  less  plastic  is  his  mind  in  the  presence  of  a  dis- 
turbing theory,  however  well  fortified  the  theoiy  may  be  by  scientific 
experimentation. 

What  of  the  person  who  comes  to  the  study  of  agricultiu'e  unskilled 
in  its  arts  and  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  mode  of  life,  it  is  in  any  way 
related  to  science  ?  This  state  of  mind  is  the  virgin  soil  for  exploitation 
by  both  the  misnamed  practical  man  and  the  much  abused  theoretical 
man.  Here  each  congratulates  himself  that  he  has  before  him  a  clean 
slate  on  which  he  may  write  at  will.  One  rejoices  that  here  is  a  student 
innocent  of  the  habits  of  a  faiilty  practice;  the  other,  that  the  student  is 
unprejudiced  by  false  theories. 

The  ideas  in  the  foregoing  suggestions  seem  to  stand  at  the  threshold 
of  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  whether  agriculture  should  be 
taught  as  agriculture  or  as  applied  science.  Taking  the  question  at  its 
face  value  as  thus  stated,  the  answer  is  easy.  In  fact,  it  is  too  easy  for 
safety.  A  brief  argument  may  be  formulated  in  favor  of  teaching  it  as 
''applied  science"  as  follows:  ''Agriculture  is  applied  science,  therefore 
it  can  only  be  taught  as  applied  science."    This  mode  of  answering  the 
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question  is  quite  satisfactory  to  some  minds.  It  fails  short  of  being 
entirely  satisfactory  because  it  ignores  two  or  three  important  considera- 
tions.   These  may  be  stated  in  the  form  of  questions. 

1.  What  are  the  motives  for  studying  a  science  ? 

2.  What  are  the  motives  for  studying  agriculture  ? 

3.  When  is  a  science  applied  ? 

One  other  consideration  must  be  taken  into  account  whether  one  is 
conscious  of  it  or  not.  That  is,  what  function  is  the  course  of  instruction 
supposed  to  perform  for  the  pupil  of  high-school  age  ? 

First,  as  to  the  motives  for  the  study  of  science.  In  these  days 
science  has  reached  so  great  a  development  in  so  many  directions  that 
it  has  in  some  of  its  phases  become  universal  as  a  school  study.  Sdence 
does  not  get  so  much  of  the  school  time  devoted  to  it  as  the  languages 
do,  but  some  aspect  of  it  is  taught  in  practically  all  schools.  Its  univer- 
sality as  a  school  subject  seems  to  justify  its  daim  for  having  educational 
values.  Science  must  have  a  high  degree  of  mental  sustenance  to  have 
become  so  imiversal.  What  these  mental  values  are  need  not  be  dwelt 
on  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  many  pursue  sdence  not  for  the  sake 
of  any  use  they  expect  to  put  it  to,  but  for  the  pleasure  its  possession 
gives  them  in  thdr  Idsure  and  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  world  of  Nature  about  them  in  their  daQy  work.  In  other  words,  • 
sdence  as  a  study  has  justified  itself  as  a  cultural  and  humanizing  study 
of  the  highest  order. 

Correlative  with  this,  sdence  has  its  utilitarian  aspect.  Whatever 
may  be  claimed  for  it  in  giving  the  mind  freedom  from  prejudice,  and 
adding  to  one's  joy  of  living,  sdence  will  always  remain  a  most  practical 
study.  Its  practicalness  lies  in  its  application  to  things  that  are  seldom 
thought  of  as  being  sdentific  in  themselves.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  theme  in  hand,  namdy,  agriculture.  Agriculture,  which  has  been 
carried  on  so  many  generations  by  men  untrained  in  sdence,  is  the  latest 
of  the  great  human  vocations  to  benefit  by  the  message  sdence  has  to 
offer  for  man's  welfare.  The  fact  that  the  arts  of  tillage  and  husbandry 
are  so  simple  as  arts  discourages  the  attainment  of  a  high  degree  of  skill. 
The  application  of  the  prindples  of  sdence  or  of  sdentific  method  to  an 
occupation  so  wanting  in  skill  has  always  met  resistance.  This  resist- 
ance seems  to  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  the  workman  imschooled  in  the 
sdence  of  his  craft  regards  his  work  as  a  thing  by  itsdf  and  especially  as 
a  thing  apart  from  sdence. 
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Sdence  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term  has  a  greater  message  for  agri- 
culture than  for  any  other  single  hmnan  industry.  To  put  it  a  little  more 
accurately,  the  various  sciences  have  a  multitude  of  messages  for  the 
numerous  arts  that  are  included  under  the  word  agriculture.  There  is 
hardly  a  branch  of  learning  included  in  the  term  science  which  does  not 
stand  ready  with  a  helpful  message  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 
Physics  in  its  application  to  tillage,  chemistry  in  the  analysis  of  fertilizers 
and  animal  nutrition,  biology  in  the  exemplification  of  the  laws  of  life, 
meteorology  in  its  seasonal  control  of  the  year's  succession  of  activities, 
and  geology  with  its  productive  elements,  the  basis  of  soil-study  as  well 
as  of  plant  production,  all  contribute  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  scientific 
agriculture. 

To  weigh  these  different  bodies  of  scientific  knowledge  and  to  give 
to  each  its  proportionate  share  in  the  advancement  of  agriculture  requires 
a  mind  of  unusual  grasp. 

To  contend  that  even  the  simplest  elements  of  each  of  these  sciences 
should  be  studied  with  a  view  to  their  use  as  applied  sciences  afterward 
woiild  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  study  of  agricultmre  in  any  form 
during  the  high-school  period.  When  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  sciences  involved  in  it,  the  teaching  as  well  as  the  study  of  agriculture 
becomes  the  most  complicated  educational  problem  the  public  schools 
have  ever  undertaken  to  master. 

Instruction  in  agricultiu'e  has  two  distinct  phases.  One  involves  the 
process  of  learning  the  art  of  doing  things  connected  with  the  field,  the 
garden,  the  bam  and  feed  yard,  the  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  wood  lot, 
and  the  toolhouse.  The  other  phase  of  agricultural  instruction  relates 
to  the  sciences  on  which  these  several  arts  depend  for  their  explanation. 
Art  and  sdence  instead  of  being  opposed,  are  more  intimately  connected 
in  the  study  of  agriculture  than  in  any  other  subject  now  offered  in  the 
schools,  unless  it  is  language.  The  vitality  of  language  as  a  school  study 
through  the  centuries  is  due  to  the  intimate  blending  of  the  two  arts  of 
speaking  and  writing  with  the  two  sdences  of  grammar  and  logic.  When 
we  once  become  consdous  of  this  indissoluble  tie  between  the  arts  of 
conmiunication  and  the  sdences  of  human  thinking,  no  school  reform 
will  ever  lay  violent  hands  on  grammar  and  logic. 

Agricultiu'e  is  much  more  complex.  Instead  of  embracing  only  two, 
it  has  a  large  group  of  arts.  Instead  of  being  explained  by  only  two 
sdences,  agriculture  lays  tribute  on  nearly  every  sdence  known  to  man. 
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And  when  the  teacher  of  either  agriculture  or  of  science  once  becomes 
conscious  of  this  ganglionic  tie  between  the  agricultural  arts  and  all  of 
the  sciences  he  will  teach  science  less  ''for  the  sake  of  science"  and  more 
"for  the  service  of  man."  Now,  the  knowledge  embraced  within  the 
domain  of  a  given  science  has,  in  most  cases,  been  so  well  systematized 
that  a  serial  group  of  lessons  may  be  arranged  for  orderly  school  work 
with  very  little  trouble.  One  lesson  follows  another  in  causal  or  sequen- 
tial order  because  of  the  relation  of  their  subject-matter  one  to  another. 
Progress  is  in  the  nature  of  motion  in  a  straight  line.  Lessons  in  agricul- 
ture have  little  if  any  logical  order  so  far  as  being  dependent  upon  each 
other,  in  a  causal  way.  It  is  on  this  accoimt  that  lessons  in  plant  culture 
may  begin  with  the  fruit,  the  roots,  or  the  stem  as  is  convenient.  In 
case  the  fruit  is  taken  as  a  starting-point  the  succeeding  lessons,  instead 
of  running  in  a  straight  line  like  a  series  of  causes  and  effects,  or  a  group 
of  closely  related  sequences,  represent  a  group  of  sciences  with  the  first 
lesson  as  a  center  of  radiations.  These  sciences  may  have  fairly  well- 
defined  lines  separating  them  from  each  other,  but  the  lesson  on  the 
fruit  of  a  given  plant  is  inseparable  from  either  of  them.  It  is  an 
undivided  part  of  each  science.  And  the  series  of  lessons  on  the  fruit 
must  go  from  science  to  science  until  the  circuit  is  complete.  Take  an 
example: 

The  meagerest  sort  of  a  lesson  on  the  apple  would  include  such 
features  as  variety,  form,  color,  size,  and  uses.  But  its  variety  is  identi- 
cal with  so  much  of  its  botany;  its  form  is  involved  in  geometric  mathe- 
matics; its  color  is  a  matter  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  meteorology,  and 
possibly  of  geology;  its  size  is  due  in  part  to  variety,  which  is  botanical, 
in  part  to  climate,  which  is  meteorology,  in  part  to  altitude  and  latitude, 
which  are  geographical,  in  part  to  nourishment,  which  is  physiologico- 
botanical;  its  uses  first  as  food,  second  as  an  article  of  commerce,  third 
as  a  source  of  power  in  the  form  of  alcohol,  identify  the  study  of  the 
apple  with  the  sciences  of  domestic  economy,  economics,  and  political 
economy.  From  this  it  is  plain  that  a  lesson  on  the  apple  merely  as  a 
fruit,  instead  of  being  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  lessons  following  one 
after  another  in  a  dependent  order,  becomes  the  center  for  progress  in 
the  form  of  a  spiral  rather  than  of  a  straight  line.  The  apple  is  the 
converging  point  for  seven  or  eight  well-defined  sciences.  And  the  study 
of  the  apple  that  confines  itself  to  the  most  obvious  features  of  it,  i.e., 
variety,  form,  color,  size,  and  uses,  must  cross-section  each  of  the  seven 
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or  eight  sciences.  Each  science  in  turn  gives  its  message  toward  the 
explanation  of  the  apple. 

The  apple  is  serving  a  double  rdle  in  this  illustration — ^it  is  both  a 
center  for  the  convergence  of  a  group  of  sciences  and  at  the  same  time 
a  center  of  radiation  into  a  surrounding  group  of  sciences.  And  the 
question  may  now  be  put,  as  to  whether  the  apple  should  be  studied  as 
a  means  of  introducing  a  student  to  the  sciences,  or  whether  the  sciences 
should  be  studied  as  a  means  of  understanding  the  apple. 

The  field  from  which  similar  illustrations  might  be  drawn  is  as  wide 
as  the  whole  field  of  agriculture.  Examples  may  be  found  in  animal 
life,  in  the  garden,  the  forest,  and  in  the  field.  Whatever  object  is  taken, 
whether  an  apple,  a  potato,  an  ear  of  com,  a  hen,  a  horse,  or  a  forest 
nut,  the  same  group  of  sciences  must  be  looked  to  for  principles  of 
explanation  and  for  guides  to  conduct  in  dealing  with  the  object.  These 
objects  of  study  are  tied  up  with  human  interest.  This  is  what  makes 
them  agricultural.  Science  for  science's  sake  is  unrelated  to  human 
interests.  Botany  as  such  never  touches  man.  Zo5logy  as  such  only 
touches  man  as  an  animal,  and  as  a  science  is  unrelated  to  hmnan 
interests  imtil  it  deals  with  horses  and  hogs  and  hens,  not  because  they 
are  animals  but  because  they  are  man-nurtured  animals.  Botany  allies 
itself  with  human  interests  only  when  it  deals  with  plants  as  they  are 
related  to  himian  welfare.  The  hmnan-interest  aspect  of  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences  is  what  makes  certain  substances  like  soil,  water, 
and  air,  and  a  few  plants  and  animals,  agricultural.  To  teach  these 
things  apart  from  their  human  interest  makes  them  simply  objects  of 
science  and  non-agricultural.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  close  relation  of  the  farm  arts  to  the  sciences,  or 
from  the  standpoint  of  human  interest,  agriculture  should  be  taught  as 
agriculture  and  not  as  an  applied  science. 
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G.  F.  WARREN 
Professor  of  Farm  Management,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


A  very  large  part  of  our  agricultural  instruction  may  be  con 
with  other  sciences  and  will  serve  to  enrich  these  studies.  I  belie\ 
agricultural  illustrations  will  almost  revolutionize  the  teaching  of  s< 
wbkii  is  in  danger  of  becoming  too  academic.  So  soon  as  we  ^iflx 
science  well  systematized  with  definite  sets  of  laboratory  exercises, 
we  feel  are  fixed  for  all  time,  we  have  lost  one  of  the  most  useful  f < 
about  sdence,  that  is,  that  it  studies  the  earth  and  the  civilizati< 
surrounds  us — conditions  that  are  ever  changing- 

While  teaching  capillarity  in  physics,  the  soil  offers  a  most  v 
illustration.  While  teaching  friction,  such  questions  as  the  i 
draft  of  riding  and  walking  plows  may  be  dted.  A  well-^ons 
riding  plow  will  carry  a  man  and  draw  easier  than  will  a  walkin  ..9^ 
because  a  third  of  the  draft  of  the  walking  plow  is  due  to  frictior  ^^  kx 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  whereas  with  the  riding  plow,  the  friction  i> 
on  the  axle  and  the  axle  is  greased.  Another  illustration  might  \ 
of  the  reason  why  placing  the  double-tree  below  the  tongue  will  ^ 
a  team  to  pull  a  heavier  load  than  if  the  double-tree  is  high,  as  in  * 
of  carriages.  The  first  thing  that  gives  way  when  a  horse  fails 
a  load  is  the  feet.  The  horse  cannot  stick  to  the  ground,  but  if 
low  a  part  of  the  load  will  pull  down  on  the  back,  making  th 
"heavier"  and  the  friction  greater,  and  will  enable  the  horse 
more.    This  is  also  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  draft  horse  should  bf 

While  teaching  bookkeeping  in  rural  high  schools,  farm  a    ^i. 
rather  than  operations  involving  some  large  city  business  should 
for  at  least  a  part  of  the  illustrative  material.    Farm  accoimts  a 
complicated  than  are  the  accounts  for  city  business.    They  wouL 
fore,  better  meet  the  objection  that  some  people  have  to  bookke' 
that  it  does  not  require  sufficient  mental  application. 
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should  not  think  of  expecting  the  teachers  of  botany,  zoology,  chemistry, 
and  physics  to  train  physicians.  No  matter  how  many  medical  illus- 
trations these  teachers  may  use,  we  must  alwa3rs  have  separate  depart- 
ments and  separate  instruction  that  will  correlate  all  these  sciences  into 
a  single  imit — ^the  science  of  medicine.  Similarly  we  must  have  all  the 
sciences  correlated  into  the  unit — agricultiure. 

Let  us  take  a  single  illustration.  How  would  the  teaching  of  crop 
rotation  proceed  if  there  were  no  separate  subject  of  agriculture  ?  Crops 
are  rotated: 

1.  To  control  weeds. 

2.  To  control  insects. 

3.  To  control  fungi. 

4.  To  keep  up  the  humus  supply. 

5.  To  secure  the  benefits  of  growing  grasses  and  legumes  on  each 
field. 

6.  For  convenience  in  working. 

7.  For  control  of  toxic  substances. 

Possibly  the  botany  teacher  might  mention  weeds,  fungi,  legumes, 
and  grasses  in  this  connection,  and  might  even  discuss  toxic  substances. 
The  teacher  of  zoOlogy  might  mention  crop  rotation  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling insects.  Certainly  no  science  teacher  would  consider  the  con- 
venience in  working  that  comes  from  growing  crops  in  a  certain  order, 
yet  this  is  the  chief  reason  that  leads  farmers  to  rotate  crops.  But  if 
all  these  points  were  mentioned  at  various  times  and  in  this  disconnected 
way,  it  would  not  teach  crop  rotation. 

More  important  than  the  reasons  for  crop  rotation  is  the  planning 
of  cropping  systems  adapted  to  particular  farms.  This  does  not  belong 
in  any  of  the  sciences  except  the  sdence  of  agriculture. 

Perhaps  no  error  is  more  prevalent  than  the  idea  that  agriculture  is 
nothing  but  th^  application  of  other  sciences.  Even  some  agricultural 
colleges  still  fail  to  grasp  the  idea  that  agriculture  is  itself  a  science. 
Probably  half  of  the  best  teaching  of  agriculture  is  not  the  application 
of  any  sdence  except  the  science  of  agricultiu*e.  The  laying  of  a  tile 
drain  is  not  physics.  The  training  of  a  colt  is  not  zoology.  The  grading 
and  packing  of  apples  is  not  botany. 

The  selection  of  a  farm  is  one  of  the  most  important  decisions  in  the 
life  of  a  fanner;  such  a  selection  shoiild  be  based  on  scientific  principles. 
The  decision  as  to  the  best  type  of  farming  for  the  region,  the  stocking 
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and  equipping  of  the  place^  the  cropping  system  to  be  followed,  are  of 
the  utmost  unportance  to  the  farmer.  But  to  what  science  do  these 
things  belong  except  the  science  of  agricultture  ?  A  mistake  in  one  of 
these  cannot  be  overcome  by  any  knowledge  of  life  histories  of  insects  or 
ideas  on  how  plants  grow. 

Any  school  course  that  pretends  to  prepare  for  farming  must  teach 
the  usual  sciences  and  ought  to  include  in  these  as  many  agricultural 
illustrations  as  possible,  but  to  try  to  give  agricultiural  training  without 
agriculture  as  a  separate  subject  is  like  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out. 
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mittee may  provide  for. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Meetings. — ^The  Society  shall  hold  its  annual  meetings  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. Other  meetings  may  be  held  when  authorized  by  the  Sodety  or  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  Vn 

Amendments. — ^This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  voting  members  present. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MOBILE  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION 

(Hdd  in  the  Elks'  Qub,  Mobile,  Ala.) 

DISCUSSION   OF  YEARBOOKS,  WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,   7:|30  P.M. 
BUSINESS  MEETING,  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  4:30  P.M. 

President  Carroll  in  the  Chair 
S.  Chester  Parker,  Secretary 

The  Wednesday  evening  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  Year- 
books,  Part  I,  "The  City  School  as  a  Community  Center, "  Part  n,  "The  Rural 
School  as  a  Commimity  Center/'  The  following  persons  participated  in  the 
discussion:  Mr.  Lee  F.  Hanmer,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation;  Professor 
B.  M.  Davis,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio;  Superintendent  Davidson,  of 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Professor  Baldwin,  of  the  Hyannis,  Mass.,  Normal  School; 
Superintendent  Cooke,  of  Baltimore  County,  Md.;  Professor  Strayer,  of 
Teachers  College,  New  York  City;  Professor  Sutton,  of  the  University  of 
Texas;  Superintendent  Hamilton,  of  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.;  Professor  Forbes,  of 
the  University  of  Rochester. 

Most  of  the  speakers  held  definitely  to  the  subject  under  consideration, 
describing  practical  examples  of  the  work  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 
Professor  Forbes,  on  the  invitation  of  President  Carroll,  delivered  a  carefuUy 
prepared,  twenty-minute  smnmary  of  the  practical  social  significance  of  the 
work  that  is  being  done  to  make  the  schools  real  community  centers. 

The  President  announced  the  foUowing  Nominating  Committee:  Pro- 
fessor W.  S.  Sutton,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  Professor  Manfred  J.  Holmes, 
of  Normal,  HI.,  Superintendent  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  of  Baltimore,  and  Superin- 
tendent A.  S.  Cooke,  of  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

Friday,  February  24,  4:30  p.m.  was  chosen  for  the  business  meeting.  Tlie 
following  business  was  transacted  at  the  Friday  meeting: 

The  minutes  of  the  Indianapolis  meeting  were  read  and  improved. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  received  and  adopted,  the 
foUowing  officers  being  elected: 

President,  Professor  W.  C.  Bagley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee:  Superintendent  W.  H.  Elson,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  for  four  years;  Professor  G.  D.  Strayer,  of  Teachers  College,  to  fill 
remaining  two  years  of  the  imexpired  term  of  Professor  Suzzallo  who  had 
resigned  on  accoimt  of  stress  of  administrative  work. 
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Trustee,  R.  P.  Halleck,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  received,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  next  yearbook.  It  was  ordered  that  the  accounts  of  the  Secretary  be 
audited  by  the  Trustees. 

Professor  C.  H.  Judd,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  suggested  the 
advisability  of  trying  to  arrange  a  subscription  combination  with  the  Teachers 
College  Record  and  the  Elementary  School  Teacher,  whereby  the  publications 
of  the  Society  would  be  given  wider  circulation  and  the  members  of  the  Society 
receive  greater  value  for  their  dues.  By  motion,  the  officers  of  the  Society 
were  authorized  to  canvass  the  possibilities  of  such  a  combination  and  submit 
it  to  the  active  members  of  the  Society  by  mail  for  referendum  vote. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  President  Carroll,  the  meeting  voted  in  favor 
of  the  following  topics  for  the  1912  yearbooks:  Part  I,  "Industrial  Education 
in  City  Schools;"  Part  11,  "Agricultural  Education;"  the  yearbooks  to  con- 
sist largely  of  description  of  typical  experiments  along  these  lines  by  specialists 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  work. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

Clasence  F.  Cauloll,  President 

S.  Chester  Parker,  Secretary 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  TO  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
AND  TRUSTEES  AT  THE  MOBILE  MEETING 

Number  of  Members  December,  1910:     Active 141 

Associate 97 

Total 238 


Financial  Condition  of  the  Society 

Resources. — ^Twenty-seven  active  members  and  21  associates  were  delin- 
quent^forJiQio  on  December  31.  This  leaves  a  probable  paying  membership 
as  indicatedfin  the  following  table  which  includes  income  from  publications 
soldJby|the].University  Press: 

Number  Total 

Active  members  paying  $2. 00 Z14      $228.00 

Associate  members  paying  $z  .00 76         76.00 

Income  from  members $304.00 

From  University  Press,  June,  1910 $504. 66 

Ftom  University  Press,  January,  1911. . .      259. 17 

763.83 

Estimated  total  annual  income  ....  $1,067.83 

The  income  from  the  sale  of  publications  is  approximately  two  and  one- 
hal^times  that  from  members. 


Estimated  Average  Annual  Expendikires 

Manufacturing  and  distributing  two  Yearbooks $600 .  00 

Editorial  expense  for  same 60.00 

Secretary's  salary 100.00 

Stationery,  printed  notices,  etc. 20.00 

Postage 20.00 

Tsrpewriting 10.00 


$8x0.00 


> 


\ 


This  estimate  may  be  a  little  too  low  as  it  indicates  a  probable  annual  profit 
of  over  $200.00. 
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Analysis  of  Income  from  PublicaHons 

The  largest  items  in  the  sale  of  publications  by  the  University  Press  during 
1910  were  the  foUowiog: 

DC-x.       Wood,  Health  in  EducaHon $183.15 

Vm-i.     Henderson,  Sex  in  EducaUon 61 .  20 

VULl-2.     Henderson,  Sex  in  EducaHan 63 .90 

Dewey,     Ethical  Principles 107.05 

Dewey,     Interest 86.  xo 

Bound  Volume,  National  Society 24.00 

Bound  Volume,  Herbart  Society. 24.00 

Vn-i.      Lowry,  Professional  Improvement  of 

Teachers 2x .  X5 

V-2.         Cubberiy,  CerUficaHon  of  Teachers 29. 16 

VI-2.        Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Education, . .  23 .04 

Vn-2.      Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Education. . .  19 .  35 

Total $642.  xo 

These  sales  constitute  84  per  cent  of  the  total  sales. 
The  following  items  are  especially  noteworthy: 

1.  Dewey's  two  pamphlets  realize  as  much  as  63  per  cent  of  the  member- 
ship dues. 

2.  Henderson's  books  have  returned  in  sales  80  per  cent  of  their  original 
cost  (cost  about  $560.00;  sales  1909-10,  $447.00). 

3.  Wood's  book  has  realized  40  per  cent  of  its  cost  in  the  first  year  of  sales 

(a  very  expensive  book;    manufacturing  cost,  $300.00;    editorial  expense, 

$135.00;  total,  $435.00). 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  Chester  Parker,  Secretary 


FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
JANUARY  I,  1911,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1911 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  January  i,  1911 $733*69 

Sales  by  the  University  Press — 

June  to  December,  1910 $259.17 

January  to  June,  1911 387 .46 

$646.63 

Interest  on  savings'  bank  account 9.56 

Dues  from  members  (current  and  delinquent) — 

Active $333-40 

Associate 94*  10 

$427.50 

Total  income  for  the  year $1,083.69 

Total  including  initial  balance $1,8x7.38 

EXFEMDITUXES  TOR  191I 

Usual  Expenses 

PMishing  and  distribuUng  two  Yearbooks — 

Printing  Tenth  Yearbook,  Pt.  I  (City  Social  Centers) $217 .  13 

Printing  Tenth  Yearbook,  Pt.  n  (Rural  Social  Centers) ....  2x5.99 

Editorial  expense,  Tenth  Yearbook,  Pt.  II  (Davis) 15 -95 

Mailing  above  Yearbooks. 32 .00 

Reprints  for  contributors 35  •  20 

Total  cost  of  usual  Yearbooks $5x6. 27 

Secretary's  office — 

Secretary's  salary $100.00 

Mobile  traveling  express 46 .00 

Typewriting $31 -39 

Stationery 14.08 

Stamps 20. 50 

Eroress 1.30 

Telegrams 5 .  25 

Exchange x  .85 

Total  running  expenses $74-37 

Total  for  Secretary's  office t . .  $220.37 

Other  expenses — 

Mobile  stenography  for  President  Carroll $2 .  24 

Refunds  of  excess  paid  on  dues 2 .00 

Total  other  expenses. $4- 24 

Total  usual  annual  expenses $740. 88 
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Unusual  Expenses 

Printing  a  third  Yearbook  {NinOi  Yearbook,  Pt.  H,  Wood, 

Nurse  in  Education,  should  have  been  issued  in  1910) ...  $176.90 

Mailing  same 15-23 

Manufacturing  100  bound  volumes  (done  every  five  years) . .  45 .  00 

Reprinting  Eighth  Yearbook  (Henderson,  Sex) 114.80 

Rq>rinting  Ninth  Yearbook  (Wood,  Heidth,  and  Nurse  yi 

Education) i33  -oo 

Total  unusual  expenses $484.93 


SUIOCAKY 

Usual  annual  e^)ense8 $740. 88 

Unusual  expenses 484.93 

Total  expenditures,  1911 $1,225.81 

Balance  on  hand  December  31, 1911 591 .  57 

$1,817.38 
S.  Chester  Pabke&,  Secretary'Treasurer. 
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Brown,  John  F.,  Teachers  College,  New  York  City 
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SOME  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  AlANAQEMENT  APPLIED 
TO  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  CITY-SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


FRANEXIN  BOBBm 
Instructor  in  Educational  Administration,  University  of  Qiicago 


I.     INTRODUCTION 

At  a  time  when  so  much  discussion  is  being  given  to  the  possibilities 
of  ^'scientific  management"  in  the  world  of  material  production,  it 
seems  desirable  that  the  principles  of  this  more  efiFective  form  of  manage- 
ment be  examined  in  order  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  applying 
them  to  the  problems  of  educational  management  and  supervision. 
This  paper  attempts  to  suggest  what  some  of  the  principles  would 
probably  mean  when  applied  to  the  labors  of  our  field. 

Management,  direction,  and  supervision  are  functions  of  all  co- 
operative labor.  While  men  act  singly,  direction  can  find  no  place; 
but  when  men  co-operate  for  common  ends,  one  must  direct  the  diverse 
labors  of  the  group  in  order  to  secure  imity  and  effectiveness.  The 
tasks  of  direction  arose  with  the  rise  of  human  organization.  Directive 
labors  differ  naturally  from  group  to  group  in  their  specific  details;  but 
whether  the  organization  be  for  commerce  or  for  manufacture,  philan- 
thropy or  education,  transportation  or  government,  it  is  coming  to 
appear  that  the  fimdamental  tasks  of  management,  direction,  and 
supervision  are  always  about  the  same. 

In  any  organization,  the  directive  and  si^)ervisory  members  must 
clearly  define  the  ends  toward  which  the  organization  strives.  They 
must  co-ordinate  the  labors  of  all  so  as  to  attain  those  ends.  They 
must  find  the  best  methods  of  work,  and  they  must  enforce  the  use 
of  these  methods  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  They  must  determine 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  workers  and  see  that  each  rises  to 
the  standard  quaUfications,  if  it  is  possible;  and  when  impossible,  see 
that  he  is  separated  from  the  organization.  This  requires  direct  or 
indirect  responsibility  for  the  preliminary  training  of  the  workers  before 
service,  and  for  keeping  them  up  to  standard  qualifications  during  ser- 
vice.   Directors  and  supervisors  must  keep  the  workers  supplied  with 
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detailed  instructions  as  to  the  work  to  be  done,  the  standards  to  be 
reached,  the  methods  to  be  employed,  and  the  materials  and  appliances 
to  be  used.  They  must  supply  the  workers  with  the  necessary  ma- 
terials and  appliances.  They  must  place  incentives  before  the  worker 
in  order  to  stimulate  desirable  effort.  Whatever  the  nature  or  purpose 
of  the  organization,  if  it  is  an  effective  one,  these  are  always  the  directive 
and  supervisory  tasks. 

It  appears  possible  therefore  to  find  inherent  in  the  natuie  of  effec- 
tive, fully  developed  hiunan  organization,  of  whatever  sort,  certain 
general  principles  of  management  and  supervision  that  have  universal 
applicability.  These  general  principles  have  been  recognized  by  differ- 
ent social  organizations  with  very  unequal  degrees  of  deamess,  and  ' 
their  application  to  the  problems  in  hand  has  been  made  also  with 
varying  d^rees  of  completeness.  The  principles  appear  to  be  most 
dearly  conceived  and  to  have  been  most  fully  and  completdy  woriced 
out  by  certain  portions  of  the  industrial  and  business  world.  Certain 
railroads  and  manufacturing  corporations  have  gone  farther  in  this 
direction  than  government,  or  philanthropy,  or  education,  or  any  of  the 
less  materialistic  institutions.  These  latter  institutions,  are,  however, 
in  fact,  at  present  taking  over  the  lessons  to  be  taught  by  the  industrial 
world;  and  they  are  busily  making  application  of  proven  prindples  of  ' 

good  management  to  the  special  problems  of  their  own  fidd. 

Educational  workers  can,  therefore,  perhaps  see  the  nature  of  some 
of  these  prindples  of  supervision  rather  more  dearly  from  observii^g 
their  application  in  other  fields  of  human  labor,  partiy  because  they 
have  been  more  completdy  developed  and  applied  in  those  fidds,  and 
partiy  because  they  can  be  viewed  in  a  more  objective  and  impersonal 
manner.  In  undertaking  our  discussion  of  certain  of  these  princq>les, 
it  seems  well,  therefore,  to  state  and  illustrate  eadi  of  them  in  their 
most  general  form  as  they  apply  to  any  organization;  then  to  show  in 
detail  how  each  of  them  has  been  worked  out  in  the  fidd  of  education; 
or,  as  it  is  unfortunately  too  often  the  case  with  us,  how  it  is  being 
worked  out  and  the  probable  lines  along  which  it  is  yet  to  be  further  i 

devdoped. 

Although  we  are  in  our  fidd  rather  backward  as  compared  with 
portions  of  the  world  of  affairs  in  the  recognition  and  development  of 
some  of  these  prindples,  together  with  their  corollaries;  yet,  as  a  matter  ^ 

of  fact,  all  of  them  are  recognized  in  our  work  in  greater  or  lesser  d^^ree;  ! 
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and  without  exception^  each  is  at  present  in  process  of  rapid  develop- 
ment. We  can  excuse  our  relative  backwardness  on  the  ground  that  oiu: 
educational  systems  are  institutions  of  very  recent  growth.  Present- 
day  forms  of  organization  in  the  business  world  began  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Our  large  and  complicated  public-school  systems,  however,  have 
been  mostly  developed  thus  far,  in  matters  of  organization  and  super- 
vision, within  the  memories  of  men  now  living.  We  are  doing  pioneer 
work  as  compared  with  the  older  institutions;  we  think  we  have  a  right, 
therefore,  to  expect  some  of  these  older  institutions  to  show  us  the 
elements  of  organization  that  make  for  strength,  and  the  elements  of 
supervision  that  make  for  efiFectiveness. 

In  making  application  of  these  principles  to  the  educational  field, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  at  times  confronted  with  tasks  for  which  our  pro- 
fession i$  at  present  almost  wholly  unprepared.  Much  of  our  present 
educational  labor  is  on  so  low  and  empirical  a  level  that  a  great  many 
preliminary  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  before  we  can  raise  our  methods 
to  the  place  demanded  by  the  higher  and  more  refined  forms  of  empiri- 
cism; or  yet,  to  the  still  higher  plane  of  scientific  control.  Recognition 
of  the  principles,  however,  is  necessary  to  any  constructive  program.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  not  hesitated  in  our  discussion  to  make 
deductive  application  of  principles  or  of  their  corollaries  which  cannot 
actually  be  applied  in  our  supervisory  labors  imtil  a  number  of  pre- 
liminary and  prerequisite  tasks  have  been  accomplished.  While  some 
of  the  matters  discussed  may  therefore  be  impracticable  for  actual 
supervision  at  present,  or  in  the  immediate  future,  they  are  presented 
with  a  belief  that  they  are  highly  practical  for  the  investigations  that 
lie  just  ahead  of  us,  on  the  basis  of  which  we  can  bring  about  such  forms 
of  scientific  supervision  and  control  in  the  educational  world  as  already 
exist  within  certain  other  institutions. 

It  is  not,  in  fact,  possible  at  present  to  write  a  satisfactory  practical 
handbook  of  school  management  or  school  supervision.  So  rapid  have 
been  recent  changes  in  educational  thought,  that  books  on  either  of  these 
topics  of  a  type  that  was  considered  altogether  permissible  ten  years 
or  even  so  recently  as  five  years  ago,  can  no  longer  be  written;  and  the 
facts  are  not  yet  at  hand  in  sufficient  quantity  on  the  basis  of  which  to 
write  a  practical  handbook  of  school  management  of  a  type  that  will 
satisfy  the  current  demands  of  progressive  educational  leaders.  Any 
paper  on  the  topic  during  our  present  transitional  period  can  do  little 
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more  tlian  suggest  the  constructive  program  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
facts  may  be  accumulated  which  will  permit  the  writing  of  such  a  prac- 
tical handbook  some  years  hence. 

In  making  suggestions  for  a  constructive,  forward-looking  program, 
it  is  necessary  to  assiune  that  we  are  at  present  in  a  stage  of  incomplete 
development.  While  all,  or  at  least  most,  of  the  elements  of  educational 
progress  probably  look  squarely  in  the  right  direction,  yet  we  have  to 
admit  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  them  the  amount  of  progress  yet  made 
is  not  considerable.  When  we  have  occasion  at  times  to  mention  this 
incompleteness  of  development  as  the  basis  on  which  further  building 
is  to  be  done,  it  is  not  intended  as  imcharitable  or  unsjonpathetic  criti- 
cism of  present-day  conditions.  It  is  only  to  point  out  incompleteness. 
To  say  of  a  new  building  that  is  in  process  of  construction  that  only  the 
foundation  has  been  laid  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  building.  It  is  only  to 
point  out  the  stage  of  construction  in  which  it  happens  for  the  moment 
to  be. 

Such  a  building  is  to  be  judged  not  from  the  visible  portion  but 
from  the  architect's  plans.  Any  particular  educational  system  is  like- 
wise not  to  be  judged  from  the  incomplete  beginnings  actually  visible, 
but  by  the  architectural  plans  which  have  been  drawn  up  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  work,  and  which  show  the  ends  of  which  the  present  de- 
ments are  but  the  beginning.  In  the  building  world,  although  the  plans 
of  the  architect  picture  nothing  that  actually  exists,  yet  these  forward- 
looking  plans  constitute  the  practical  and  indispensable  basis  of  all  con- 
structive work  that  is  to  be  done. 

In  the  building  of  a  great  educational  structure,  such  as  the  one  upon 
which  we  are  now  engaged,  it  appears  that  such  forward-looking  plans 
are  equally  practical  and  indispensable  bases  for  work.  They  show  some- 
thing definite  toward  which  to  strive  and  on  the  basis  of  which  all  effort 
can  be  organized  and  co-ordinated.  I  am  unable  to  conceive  of  any  more 
practical  labor  that  could  be  imdertaken  by  the  educational  world  than 
the  definite  drawing-up  of  systematic  forward-looking  plans  on  which 
our  constructive  labors  might  be  based.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  is  to  make  clear  this  need.  The  work  itself  must  be  a 
co-operative  task  on  a  large  scale. 
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n.      STANDAIUDS 

Principle  /. — DefinUe  qualiUUive  and  quanHiaUve  standards  must  be 
determined  far  the  product. 

Principle  II. — Where  the  material  that  is  acted  upon  by  the  labor 
processes  passes  through  a  number  of  progressive  stages  on  its  way  from  the 
raw  material  to  the  ultimate  product^  definite  qualitative  and  quantitative 
standards  must  be  determined  for  the  product  at  each  of  these  stages. 

The  world  of  material  production  cannot  so  much  as  begin  its  work 
until  it  has  definite  plans  and  specifications  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
product  that  is  to  be  turned  out.  To  take  a  single  instance  from  among 
countless  familiar  instances,  a  steel  plant  manufacturing  rails  for  rail- 
roads must  have,  before  it  can  begin  its  task,  definite  specifications  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  rails  to  be  turned  out.  The  rail,  for  example,  must  be 
thirty  feet  in  length,  and  weigh  eighty  pounds  to  the  yard.  It  must  be 
be  seven  and  three-eighths  inches  in  height,  with  a  head  two  and  one- 
half  inches  wide  and  one  and  one-half  inches  deep,  a  web  thirty-five 
sixty-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  five  inches  deep,  and  a  base 
five  inches  wide.  The  under  surface  of  the  base  must  be  plane  and  the 
top  surface  of  the  head  must  be  curved  in  the  exact  form  shown  by  the 
drawings  that  accompany  such  specifications.  Equally  definite  like- 
wise are  the  specifications  as  to  chemical  quality,  physical  qualities, 
tempering,  and  the  like. 

With  these  definite  standards  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  product 
before  him,  the  superintendent  of  the  plant  is  prepared  to  organize  all 
of  the  forces  at  his  command,  to  direct  them,  and  to  supervise  them  in 
such  fashion  as  to  secure  just  the  product  desired.  He  is  able  to  select 
the  most  suitable  machinery  for  the  task  and  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments.  He  can  tell  instantly  whether  his  machinery  produces  the 
desired  product  or  not  by  measuring  the  actual  product  and  comparing 
it  with  the  standard  product.  He  can  know  when  machinery  is  to  be 
altered  or  discarded,  and  another  form  substituted  that  will  produce 
the  standard  product.  He  can  know  whether  the  workmen  are  doing 
the  thing  that  is  expected  of  them.  Thus  he  can  instantly  detect  good 
work  and  poor  work  among  the  men.  He  can  know  who  needs  help  and 
who  needs  none.  After  trial  he  can  know  what  one  needs  further  train- 
ing during  service  and  what  one  would  best  be  transferred  to  some  other 
department  or  discharged.  He  has  a  basis  for  judging  labor  methods 
likewise.    The  product  which  results  from  the  use  of  different  methods 
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can  be  measured  up  against  the  standard^  and  determination  can  easily 
be  made  of  the  relative  efficacy  of  different  methods. 

In  the  absence  of  such  standards,  the  superintendent  of  the  plant 
is  helpless.  If  his  instructions  are  merely  general,  they  cover  such  a 
possible  variety  of  products  that  he  cannot  know  with  certainty  what 
to  do.  If  given  an  order  by  some  contracting  railway  in  such  general 
terms  as,  "Make  us  a  supply  of  steel  rails/'  he  cannot  know  how  long 
to  make  the  rails,  whether  they  shall  be  straight  or  curved,  heavy  or 
light,  high  or  low,  cast-iron  or  rolled  steel,  high  carbon  or  low  carbon, 
tempered  hard  or  tempered  soft,  whether  the  edges  shall  be  angular  or 
rounded,  whether  the  weight  shall  be  imiform  in  the  different  portions, 
whether  the  cross-sections  shall  be  T-shaped  or  a  simple  rectangle. 
He  cannot  know  the  quantity  to  make,  nor  the  date  upon  which  it  is  to 
be  finished.  Unless  he  sets  up  an  arbitrary  standard  of  his  own,  he 
cannot  direct  his  men,  since  he  has  no  ends  toward  which  to  direct 
them.  He  cannot  know  whether  the  men  are  doing  good  work  or  poor 
work  since  he  has  no  standards  to  measure  it  by.  The  men  may  make 
rails;  but  unless  limited  by  standards  they  will  necessarily  be  of  great 
variety,  with  most  of  them  useless  for  practical  service. 

It  is  well  to  note  also,  for  our  purposes,  that  the  standard  qualifica- 
tions of  the  product  are  not  determined  by  the  steel  plant  itself.  The 
qualitative  and  quantitative  specifications  are  determined  by  those  that 
order  the  product,  in  this  case,  the  railroads.  The  steebnills  are  but 
agents  of  the  railroads  for  the  performance  of  this  specific  function. 
Naturally  the  steel  plant,  since  it  is  performing  a  specialized  function 
for  the  transportation  world,  must  not  only  be  expert  in  its  own  special 
field,  but  must  have  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
transportation  world.  Still,  notwithstanding  this  expertness  and  this 
necessary  width  of  information,  it  is  the  transportation  world  that 
determines  all  qualitative  and  quantitative  standards  for  this  particular 
product. 

The  principle  stated  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  is  probably  general 
and  applies  not  only  to  the  management  of  labors  in  the  field  of  purely 
material  production,  but  also  to  the  control  of  co-operative  labor  in  the 
field  of  biological  and  psychological  production  as  well.  Education  is 
a  shaping  process  as  much  as  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails;  the  personal- 
ity is  to  be  shaped  and  fashioned  into  desirable  forms.  It  is  a  shaping  of 
more  delicate  matters,  more  immaterial  things,  certainly;  yet  a  diaping 
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process  none  the  less.  It  is  also  an  enormously  more  complex  process 
because  of  the  great  multitude  of  aspects  of  the  personality  that  are  to 
be  shaped  if  the  whole  as  finished  is  to  stand  in  full  and  right  proportions. 

In  the  field  of  biological  production,  of  which  education  constitutes 
one  sort,  the  factor  of  growth  enters  in  to  complicate  and  in  part  to 
obscure  the  working  of  our  principles.  Within  the  seed  planted  by  the 
fanner,  for  example,  the  standard  product  appears  to  be  already  infolded 
and  predetermined  without  man's  aid.  All  that  is  necessary  apparently 
is  to  cultivate  and  to  protect,  leaving  the  rest  to  sun  and  rain  and  the 
growth-factor.  The  product  arrives  in  due  season  whether  there  are 
standards  for  the  product  in  the  farmer's  mind  or  not.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  standard  contained  potentially  within  the  undeveloped 
germ  may  be  such  that,  in  the  case  of  com,  let  us  say,  with  the  best 
cultivation  the  plant  must  be  small  with  a  single  ear  poorly  filled  out; 
or  it  may  be  a  large  vigorous  stalk  with  two  large  full  ears.  It  may 
produce  ten  bushels  to  the  acre  or  it  may  produce  a  hundred.  Of 
potatoes,  the  average  yield  in  our  coimtry  per  acre  over  a  series  of  years 
is  ninety-six  bushels.  In  1907,  the  lowest  average  per  acre  was  sixty- 
five  bushels;  and  this,  too,  in  the  great  agricultural  state  of  Kansas. 
The  highest  average  for  any  state  was  in  the  desert  state  of  Wyoming, 
two  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  One  man  in  Wyoming  averaged  for 
his  &rm  over  a  thousand  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  had  set  his  standard 
at  one  thousand  and,  having  a  standard  to  work  toward,  controlled  con- 
ditions accordingly  and  reached  it.  It  was  not  superior  soil  or  climate; 
it  was  having  a  high  standard  on  the  basis  of  which  to  adjust  and  control 
all  the  necessary  processes.  In  these  illustrations  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  growth-factor  does  a  part  of  the  work ;  but  that  this  factor  work- 
ing alone  can  produce  only  an  inferior  product.  Man  must  set  up  stand- 
ards and  arbitrarily  control  conditions  even  here  in  order  that,  with  the 
aid  of  the  growth  process,  he  may  secure  the  full  possible  product. 

In  education  it  is  the  same.  The  growth-process  will  of  itself  do 
much  to  unfold  the  various  latent  aspects  of  the  personality.  The 
teacher  may  simply  assign  lessons  and  hear  lessons  without  any  thought 
of  possible  quantitative  standards,  trusting  that  the  enfolded  possi- 
bilities will  expand  of  themselves  into  proper  strength  and  proportions. 
With  this  system  of  procedure  it  has  been  foimd  that,  among  school 
systems  all  of  which  axe  above  the  average,  one  eighth-grade  class  will 
add  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  combinations  per  minute,  while  another 
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eighth-grade  class  not  dissimilarly  located  will  add  at  an  average  rate 
of  one  hundred  and  five  combinations  per  minutei  or  three  times  as  fast. 
In  two  schools  of  similar  grade,  located  within  the  same  city,  it  is  found 
that  the  sixth-grade  pupils  in  one  of  them  will  write  at  a  speed  of  58 
letters  per  minute  with  a  quality  of  53,  A3n:es's  standard;  while  the  sixth- 
grades  classes  in  the  other  school  write  at  an  average  speed  of  115  letters 
per  minute,  with  an  average  quality  of  50.  Quality  being  practically  the 
same  in  the  two  schools,  the  quantitative  standards  reached  by  one  school 
were  twice  as  high  as  those  reached  by  the  other.  If  so  great  variety  is 
to  be  foimd  among  pupils  of  supposedly  equal  ability  in  these  so-called 
standard  subjects  in  matters  the  most  simple,  fundamental,  and  me- 
chanical, we  may  reasonably  expect  that  in  the  higher,  more  complicated 
matters  of  science,  history,  and  the  humanities,  the  variations  are  much 
greater.  Unfortimately  we  have  no  exact  measurements  in  these 
fields.  The  facts  given  above,  however,  taken  from  the  simpler  fields, 
indicate  that  teaching  without  standards,  trusting  imduly  to  the  growth- 
factor  to  determine  the  limits  may  result  in  a  low  or  a  high  product. 
In  education,  apparently  the  growth-factor  does  a  part  of  the  work; 
but,  imless  standards  for  this  growth  are  definitely  set  up,  teachers 
and  supervisors  have  nothing  definite  to  aim  at.  And  the  actual  average 
of  preformance  is  sure  here  as  in  agriculture  to  be  but  a  per  cent,  some- 
times a  small  per  cent,  of  the  possible  performance. 

So  long  as  education  is  content  merely  to  set  the  conditions  of  growth 
in  a  general  way  without  reference  to  standards  of  growth,  the  educa- 
tional supervisor,  though  relatively  less  helpless  than  the  director  of  the 
steel  plant,  is  yet  in  his  turn  relatively  helpless.  Having  no  standards 
he  cannot  know  how  long  to  continue  developmental  infliiences,  whether 
one  year  or  ten  years.  He  cannot  know  how  intensively  to  exercise 
these  influences,  nor  the  amount  of  daily  or  weekly  time  to  give.  He 
cannot  know  whether  the  relative  emphases  upon  the  development  of 
different  aspects  of  personality  are  properly  proportioned.  He  cannot 
know  except  in  vague  general  ways  what  methods  are  proving  best  or 
what  teachers  are  doing  the  best  work  because  of  the  lack  of  clearly 
defined  standards  with  which  to  measure  the  results  of  the  various 
methods  employed  by  the  various  teachers. 

Within  tiie  past  decade  we  have  come  to  see  that  it  is  possible  to 
set  up  definite  standards  for  the  various  educational  products.  The 
ability  to  add  at  a  speed  of  65  combinations  per  minute,  with  an  accuracy 
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oi  94  per  cent  is  as  definite  a  specification  as  can  be  set  up  for  any 
aspect  of  the  work  of  the  steel  plant.  The  desirable  qiialities  of  mathe- 
matical computation,  in  any  of  its  forms,  are  speed  and  accuracy.  It 
is  possible  in  the  case  of  every  desirable  mathematical  operation  to  set 
up  standards  of  speed  and  standards  of  accuracy.  Obviously,  these 
can  be  low  or  high.  A  standard  of  30  combinations  per  minute  with  an 
accuracy  of  75  per  cent  is  very  low  as  compared  with  a  standard  of 
100  combinations  per  minute  with  an  accuracy  of  98  per  cent.  For 
certain  classes  of  students,  bookkeepers  and  accountants  for  example, 
the  standards  need  to  be  high;  for  other  classes  of  workers,  musicians, 
for  example,  or  bricklayers,  the  standards  set  may  well  remain  fairly 
low  and  their  energies  be  expended  upon  other  matters  more  important 
for  them. 

Setting  up  standards  of  ultimate  attainment  can  be  of  but  little 
service  unless  we  have  at  the  same  time  the  necessary  scales  and  methods 
for  measuring  the  educational  product  so  as  to  determine  with  at  least 
reasonable  accuracy  whether  the  product  rises  to  standard.  Ordinarily, 
the  teacher,  if  asked  whether  his  eighth-grade  pupils  could  add  at  the 
rate  of  65  combinations  per  minute  vdth  an  accuracy  of  94  per  cent,  could 
not  answer  the  question;  nor  would  he  know  how  to  go  about  finding 
out.  He  needs  a  measuring  scale  that  will  serve  him  in  measuring  his 
product  as  well  as  the  scale  of  feet  and  inches  serves  in  measuring  the 
product  of  the  steel  plant.  The  labors  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Stone  and  of  Mr. 
S.  A.  Courtis  have  shown  the  possibility  of  determining  practical  usable 
measuring  scales  for  arithmetical  ability. 

Mr.  Courtis  has  tentatively  determined  measuring  scales  for  ability 
in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  the  rate  of  motor 
activity  in  cop3dng  figui^,  the  speed  of  solving  simple  one-step  reason- 
ing problems,  the  solution  of  abstract  problems  involving  all  of  the  four 
fundamental  operations  with  integers,  and  the  speed  and  accuracy  of 
solving  two-step  problems  involving  reasoning — eight  scales  in  all. 
Each  scale  is  drawn  up  in  such  fashion  that  each  unit  of  work  is  intended 
to  be  equal  with  each  other  unit  of  work  in  the  scale,  just  as  in  a  foot- 
ruler  each  inch  is  of  the  same  length  as  each  other  inch.  In  the  addition 
scales,  for  example,  as  shown  below,  each  group  of  five  combinations  is 
of  the  same  degree  of  difficulty  and  requires  the  same  amount  of  work 
as  each  other  group  of  five  combinations.  The  same  method  of  form- 
ing equal  units  is  used  in  connection  with  the  scales  for  subtraction. 
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for  mulUpUcation,  for  division,  and  for  copying  figures.  In  test  No.  6, 
the  simple  reasoning  speed  test,  each  problem  is  intended  to  be  of  the 
same  difficulty  as  each  other  one.  In  test  No.  7,  the  ability  to  handle 
the  four  fundamental  operations,  the  problems  are  grouped  in  such 
fashion  that  each  unit  is  the  equal  of  each  other  unit.  The  two  prob- 
lems in  addition  are  the  equal  of  the  one  problem  No.  3  in  multiplication. 
Units  No.  7  and  8,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  to  be  found  within  the  same  mul- 
tiplication problem  which  is  one  of  double  the  difficulty  of  unit  No.  3. 
Four  of  the  eight  measuring  scales  are  here  reproduced.' 

Each  scale  is  intended  to  measure  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be 
performed  within  a  given  time  and  to  measure  its  accuracy.  For  the 
simpler  problems,  the  first  six  scales  in  fact,  the  standard  allowance  is 
one  minute.  For  scale  No.  7,  it  is  12  minutes;  and  for  scale  No.  8,  it  is 
6  minutes.  The  pupils  in  a  class  are  measured  by  starting  all  of  them 
at  the  same  instant  at  the  beginning  of  the  scale  and  stopping  them  at 
the  end  of  the  standard  time  allowance.    The  operations  performed 
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>  These  scales  aze  reproduced  through  the  courier  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Courtis.  The 
complete  series  of  scales  can  be  found  in  his  Manual  of  InsimctioHS,  published  by  S.  A. 
Courtis,  8a  Eliot  St.,  Detzoit,  Michigan. 
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ARITHMETIC 

Test  No.  6.    Speed  Test— Rbasoiong 

Do  not  work  the  following  examples.  Read  each  example  through,  make  up  your 
mind  what  operation  you  would  use  if  you  were  going  to  work  it,  then  write  the  name 
of  the  operation  selected  in  the  blank  spauce  after  the  example.  Use  the  following 
abbreviations:  "Add."  for  addition,  "Sub."  for  subtraction,  "Mul."  for  multiplica- 
tion, and  "Div."  for  division. 


1.  A  girl  brought  a  collection  of  37  colored  postal  cards  to  sdbool 
one  day,  and  gave  away  19  cards  to  her  friends.  How  many  cards 
did  she  have  left  to  take  home? 

2.  Five  boys  played  marbles.  When  the  game  was  over,  each 
boy  had  the  same  number  of  marbles.  If  there  were  45  marbles 
altogether,  how  many  did  eadi  boy  have? 

3.  A  girl,  watching  from  a  window,  saw  27  automobiles  pass  the 
school  the  first  hour,  and  33  the  second.  How  many  autos  passed 
by  the  school  in  the  two  hours? 

4.  In  a  certain  school  there  were  eight  rooms  and  each  room  had 
seats  for  50  children.  When  all  fhe  places  were  taken,  how  many 
children  were  there  in  the  school? 

5.  A  dub  of  boys  sent  their  treasurer  to  buy  baseballs.  They 
gave  him  $^ .  25  to  spend.  How  many  balls  did  they  expect  him  to 
buy,  if  the  balls  cost  45c.  apiece? 

6.  A  teacher  weighed  all  the  girls  in  a  certain  grade.  If  one  girl 
weighed  79  pounds  and  another  no  pounds,  how  many  pounds 
heavier  was  one  girl  than  the  other? 

7.  A  girl  wanted  to  buy  a  5-pound  box  of  candy  to  give  as  a 
present  to  a  friend.  She  decided  to  get  the  kind  worth  35c.  a  pound, 
what  did  she  pay  for  the  present? 

8.  One  day  in  vacation  a  boy  went  on  a  fishing  trip  and  caught 
xa  fish  in  the  morning,  and  7  in  the  afternoon.  How  many  fish  did 
he  catdi  altogether? 

9.  A  boy  lived  i<  blocks  east  of  a  school;  his  chum  lived  on  the 
same  street,  but  ix  blocks  west  of  the  school  How  many  blocks 
apart  were  the  two  boys'  houses? 

10.  A  girl  was  5  times  as  strong  as  her  small  sister.  If  the  little 
girl  could  lift  a  weight  of  20  pounds,  how  large  a  weight  could  the 
older  girl  hft? 

IX.  The  children  of  a  school  gave  a  sldgh-ride  party.  There 
were  270  children  to  go  on  the  ride  and  each  sleigh  held  30  children. 
How  many  sldghs  were  needed  ? 

X2.  In  September  there  were  43  diildrai  in  the  eig^di  grade  of  a 
certain  sdioor,  by  Jime  there  were  59.  How  many  c£ildrai  entered 
the  grade  diiring  the  year? 

X3.  A  girl  who  lived  17  blocks  away  walked  to  sdiool  and  back 
twice  a  day.  What  was  the  total  number  of  blocks  the  girl  walked 
each  day  in  going  to  and  from  school? 

X4.  A  boy  who  made  67c.  a  day  carrying  papers,  was  hired  to  run 
on  a  long  errand  for  which  he  recdved  50c.    What  was  the  total 

amount  Uie  boy  earned  that  day? 

^  X5.  Two  girls  played  a  nimiber  game.  One  girl's  score  was  57 
points;  the  score  of  the  other  girl  was  43  points.  By  how  many 
points  did  the  first  girl  win  the  game  ? 

16.  Five  boys  gathered  985  nuts  which  they  put  into  one  large 
pile.  Out  of  this  tiiey  made  five  small  piles.  How  many  nuts  were 
there  in  each  of  these  piles? 

Total  Right 
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ARITHMETIC 

Test  No.  7.    Fukdamemtals 

In  the  blank  space  below,  woik  as  many  of  these  examples  as  possible  in  the  time 
allowed.  Work  them  in  order  as  numbered,  writing  each  answer  in  the  "answer" 
column  before  commencing  a  new  example.    Do  no  work  on  any  other  paper. 
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ARITHMETIC 

Test  No.  8.    Reasonzno 

In  the  blank  q>ace  bebw,  work  as  many  of  the  foUowing  examples  as  possible  in 
the  time  allowed.  Work  them  in  order  as  numbered,  entering  each  answer  in  the 
"answer"  column  before  commencing  a  new  example.  Do  no  work  on  any  other 
paper. 


1.  The  children  in  a  certain  school  gave  a  Christmas 
party.  One  of  the  presents  was  a  box  of  candy.  In  filling 
the  boxes,  one  grade  used  16  pounds  of  candy,  another  17 
pounds,  a  third  1 2  pounds,  and  a  fourth  13  pounds.  What  did 
the  candy  cost  at  26c.  a  poimd  ? 

2.  A  school  in  a  certain  dty  used  2516  pieces  of  chalk  in 
37  school  davs.  Three  new  rooms  were  opened,  each  room 
holding  50  children,  and  the  school  was  tnen  found  to  use 
84  sticks  of  chalk  per  day.  How  many  more  sticks  of  chalk 
were  used  per  day  than  at  first? 

3.  Several  boys  went  on  a  bic^de  trip  of  1,500  miles. 
The  first  week  they  rode  374  miles,  the  second  week  264  miles, 
the  third  423  miles,  the  fourth  401  miles.  They  finished  the 
trip  the  next  week.    How  many  miles  did  they  ride  the  last 

Wdek? 

* "  4.  Forty-five  boys  were  hired  to  pick  apples  from  15  trees 
in  an  apple  orchard.  In  50  minutes  each  boy  had  picked  48 
choice  apples.  If  all  the  apples  picked  were  packed  away  care- 
fully in  8  boxes  of  equal  size,  how  many  apples  were  put  in 
each  box? 

5.  In  a  certain  school  216  children  gave  a  sleigh-ride 
party.  They  rented  7  sleighs  at  a  cost  of  $30.00  and  paid 
I24.00  for  the  refreshments.  The  party  traveled  15  miles 
in  2\  hours  and  had  a  very  pleasant  time.  What  was  each 
child's  share  of  the  expense? 

6.  A  girl  foimd,  by  careful  counting,  that  there  were  2400 
letters  on  one  page  of  her  history,  and  only  2295  letters  on  a 
page  of  her  reader.  How  many  more  letters  had  Ae  read  in 
one  book  than  in  the  other  if  she  had  read  47  pages  in  each  of 
the  books? 

7.  Each  of  59  rooms  in  the  schools  of  a  certain  dty  con- 
tributed 25  presents  to  a  Christmas  entertainment  for  poor 
children.  The  stores  of  the  dty  gave  1086  other  artides  for 
presents.  What  was  the  total  number  of  presents  given  away 
at  the  entertainment  ? 

8.  Forty-eight  children  from  a  certain  school  paid  loc. 
apiece  to  ride  7  miles  on  the  cars  to  a  woods.  There  in  a  few 
hours  they  gathered  2765  nuts.  605  of  these  were  bad,  but 
the  rest  were  shared  equally  among  the  children.  How  many 
good  nuts  did  each  one  get? 


Total 


by  each' pupil  are  counted  and  thus  is  determined  the  speed  rate  for 
each  pupil.    By  averaging  the  various  rates,  one  finds  the  average 
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speed  of  the  dass.  By  counting  the  number  correct  and  the  number 
incorrect,  and  calculating  percentages,  one  has  the  relative  accuracy 
of  each  pupil;  and  by  averaging  the  accuracy  coefficients,  one  can  deter- 
mine the  average  accuracy  for  the  entire  class.  Table  I  shows  the 
average  speed  for  each  of  the  school  grades  in  each  of  the  eight 
operations  based  upon  the  speed  measurement  of  about  nine  thousand 
pupils  distributed  among  a  dozen  different  cities.  For  the  first  five 
scales  only  the  number  of  correct  operations  are  shown.  For  scales- 
No.  6,  7,  and  8  both  "attempts"  and  "rights"  are  shown. 


TABLE  !♦ 
Gkade  Avesages  ntoM  Total  DisisiBiniONS 
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2.6 
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4.1 
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4.1 


*S.  A.  Courtis,  "Standazd  Scores  in  Arithmetic/'  BkmmUary  School  Teackoft  November,  xqii 
pp.  137-37. 

t  Certain  of  the  tests  were  omitted  by  several  schools,  thus  materially  reducing  the  aversge.  For 
most  of  the  tests,  however,  the  total  number  of  scores  is  over  g,ooo. 

Mr.  Courtis  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  averages  may  represent  approxi- 
mate norms  for  the  earlier  grades.  For  the  later  grades,  however,  they 
probably  are  below  what  ought  to  be  expected.  Taking,  therefore, 
the  averages  for  the  third  grade  as  normal  for  the  third  grade,  but  for 
the  eighth  grade  taking  a  speed  rate  such  that  70  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
fall  below  it  and  30  per  cent  rise  above  it,  he  plotted  a  smooth  curve 
having  the  same  general  form  as  the  average  curve  and  coinciding  with 
it  in  the  lower  grade.    From  this  curve  he  calculated  the  probable 
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standard  score  for  each  of  the  grades  between  the  third  and  the  eighth. 
Table  n  represents  his  ''standard  scores.''  This  table  shows  what  in 
his  opinion,  based  upon  the  averages,  ought  to  be  expected  of  each  of 
the  school  grades  in  these  eight  kinds  of  mathematical  operations. 


TABLE  n* 
Standasd  Scores 


No. 


Grade  3 
Grade  4 
Grades 
Grade  6 
Grade  7 
Grades 
Grade  9 


Nax 


26 

34 
42 
SO 
58 
63 
6S 


Naa 


19 
25 
31 
38 
44 
49 
SO 


Nob.  3 

AND4 


16 

23 
30 
37 
44 
49 
SO 


No.  5 


S8 
72 
86 

99 
no 
117 
120 


No.  6 


Ats. 


2.7 
3-7 
4.8 

6.8 
7.8 
8.6 


Rts. 


2.x 

3.0 
4.0 
5.0 
6.0 
7.0 

7.8 


No.  7 


Ats. 


S.o 

7.0 

9.0 

II. o 

130 
14.4 
ISO 


Rto. 


2.7 

3-3 

4.9 
6.6 

8.3 
10. o 

II. o 


No.  8 


Ats. 


2.0 
2.6 

31 
3.7 
4-2 
4.8 
S-O 


Rts. 


X.I 

1.7 
2.2 
2.8 

3.4 
4.0 

4-3 


Cottxtis,  op.  eU.,  p.  Z35. 


Translating  this  table  into  words:  "At  the  end  of  a  year's  work, 
an  eighth-grade  child  should  be  able  to  copy  figures  in  pencil  on  paper 
at  the  rate  of  117  figures  per  minute;  to  write  answers  to  the  multiplica- 
tion combinations  at  the  rate  of  49  answers  per  minute;  to  read  simple 
one-step  problems  of  approximately  30  words  in  length  and  decide  upon 
the  operation  to  be  used  in  their  solution  at  the  rate  of  8  examples  a 
minute  with  an  accmracy  of  90  per  cent;  to  work  abstract  examples  of 
approximately  10  figmres  (twice  as  many  for  addition)  at  the  rate  of  14 . 4 
examples  in  10  minutes  with  an  accuracy  of  70  per  cent;  to  solve  two- 
step  problems  of  approximately  10  figmres  at  the  rate  of  5  in  6  minutes 
with  an  accuracy  of  75  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  70  per  cent  of  the 
eighth-grade  children  cannot  meet  these  standards.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  3  per  cent  of  the  fifth-grade  children  can,  and  that 
experience  has  shown  that  individual  care  and  a  very  little,  well-managed 
drill  produces  marked  changes  in  the  ability  of  most  children."' 

To  translate  the  table  into  words  in  another  way:  In  simple  addition 
operations,  the  third-grade  teacher  shoidd  bring  her  pupils  up  to  an 
average  of  26  correct  combinations  per  minute.  The  foiulh-grade 
teacher  has  the  task,  during  the  year  that  the  same  pupils  are  imder 

'  Courtis,  op,  cU,,  p.  136. 
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her  care,  of  increasing  their  addition  speed  from  an  average  of  26 
combinations  per  minute  to  an  average  of  34  combinations  per  minute. 
If  she  does  not  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  34,  she  has  failed  to  per- 
form her  duty  in  proportion  to  the  deficit;  and  there  is  no  responsibility 
upon  her  for  canying  them  beyond  the  standard  of  34.  Her  task  is 
simply  to  increase  their  addition  rate  from  26  to  34.  The  fifth-grade 
teacher  is  to  take  pupils  with  an  average  rate  of  34  and  bring  up  their 
speed  to  an  average  of  42,  a  perfectly  definite  task.  The  sixth-grade 
teacher  is  to  take  pupils  with  an  average  of  42  and  to  carry  them  before 
the  end  of  the  year  to  an  average  of  50  combinations  per  minute.  The 
seventh-grade  teacher  increases  their  ability  from  50  combinations  to 
58.  The  eighth-grade  teacher  takes  them  with  58  combinations  to  the 
minute  and  brings  them  up  to  63,  and  the  ninth-grade  teacher  is  to  add 
the  small  increment  of  2  combinations  per  minute  during  the  ninth  grade. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  other  operations,  each  teacher 
has  his  own  special  increment  to  add  to  the  work  of  his  predecessor 
before  turning  his  partially  finished  product  over  to  the  next  teacher  in 
the  series.  This  table  of  standard  scores  of  Mr.  Courtis  shows  us  the 
ultimate  standard  that  is  to  be  attained  at  the  end  of  the  school  course, 
and  it  also  shows  the  progressive  standards  to  be  attained  at  each  stage 
of  the  process  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  gives  us  the  two  things 
required  by  the  two  principles  of  supervision  stated  at  the  heading  of  this 
chapter. 

I.  Value  to  the  teacher. — Each  teacher  can  know  accurately  what  is 
expected  of  her.  The  sixth-grade  teacher,  for  example,  knows  that,  in 
the  solution  of  a  series  of  problems  involving  all  of  the  fundamental 
operations,  of  the  difficulty  of  the  examples  of  scale  No.  7,  the  pupils 
when  they  come  to  her  from  the  fifth  grade  should  be  able,  in  a  12- 
minute  test,  to  solve  11  of  these  problems  with  an  accuracy  of  60  per 
cent.  She  can  therefore  know  in  the  beginning  whether  they  are  up  to 
standard  or  not.  She  also  knows  definitely  that  it  is  her  task  to  increase 
their  ability  in  such  degree  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  these  same  pupils 
will  be  able  to  solve  13  of  these  same  problems  in  12  minutes,  with 
an  accuracy  of  64  per  cent.  If  the  standards  are  rightly  placed  she 
must  not  fall  short  of  this,  neither  must  the  pupils  go  beyond  it.  The 
standard  so  set  up  is  to  be  attained,  neither  more  nor  less.  Her  task 
is  equally  definite  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  other  combinations  in  which 
the  students  are  to  be  trained. 
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Having  these  definite  tasks  laid  upon  her,  she  can  know  at  all  times 
whether  she  is  accomplishing  the  things  expected  of  her  or  not.  She 
can  herself  know  whether  she  is  a  good  teacher,  a  medium  teacher,  or  a 
poor  teacher.  She  can  know  when  she  needs  help,  and  when  she  needs  no 
help;  when  she  needs  to  use  better  methods,  and  when  she  has  found 
better  methods.  She  can  know  how  much  time  to  give  to  any  specific 
task.  If  the  time  allotted  to  her  is  limited,  she  can  know  whether 
within  the  time  given  she  can  bring  thirty  pupils  to  the  standard  required, 
or  fifty  pupils,  or  eighty.  She  can  judge  the  efficacy  of  the  books  and 
appliances  that  are  furnished  her.  The  teacher  is  thus  prepared  to 
judge  herself  and  all  her  methods  and  appliances.  Being  thus  able 
to  judge  of  her  output,  there  is  no  chance  of  injustice  being  done  her. 
She  can  be  sure  of  receiving  help  in  proportion  to  need,  and  recognition 
in  proportion  to  merit. 

The  child  becomes  the  center  of  her  educational  consciousness  rather 
than  the  machinery  of  education.  Her  problem  is  no  longer  the  mere 
turning  of  the  machinery  that  is  given  her,  letting  it  grind  out  whatever 
educational  product  happens  to  occur,  good,  bad,  or  indifiEerent.  Her 
task  is  to  turn  out  a  product  of  a  definite  sort  in  the  shape  of  developed 
abilities  within  the  pupils.  Manipulating  the  machinery,  of  education 
then  becomes  the  means  and  not  the  end.  Her  vision  must  be  kept 
focused  on  the  ends  to  be  reached — the  awakening  of  latencies  into 
actualities  within  the  pupils. 

This  putting  of  the  educational  product  in  the  forefront  of  educa- 
tion means  the  establishment  of  a  continuous  record  of  progress  in  the 
case  of  each  of  the  products.  If  in  the  case  of  addition,  the  standards  are 
26,  34,  42,  so,  58,  63,  65  successively,  then  for  each  particular  pupil 
we  must  have  in  a  parallel  colimui  the  record  actually  attained  by  him 
for  each  of  these  successive  stages  of  advance,  to  see  whether  he  has  kept 
up  to  standard,  fallen  below  it,  or  advanced  beyond  it.  Such  a  con- 
tinuous record  must  be  kept,  naturally,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  many 
score  educational  products  so  as  to  show  how  each  pupil  at  any  time 
measures  up  against  the  standard.  Simpler  than  parallel  coltmms  of 
figures  would  be  graphical  representation,  the  only  objection  being  the 
necessity  of  increased  space  and  labor. 

Graphical  rq>resentation  might  be  made  as  in  the  excellent  con- 
densed form  presented  by  Mr.  Courtis  in  his  circulars  and  reproduced 
in  Fig.  I. 
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The  vertical  columns  represent  the  work  that  should  be  done  by  the 
various  grades.  The  line  representing  the  work  done  by  a  seventh- 
grade  pupil,  let  us  say,  would,  if  the  pupQ's  work  was  altogether  nonnal, 
lie  wholly  in  the  seventh  a>luinn.  If  the  curve  should  move  to  the  Mt 
into  lower  columns,  it  would  indicate  deficiency;  if  to  the  right  into 
higher  columns,  it  would  indicate  superiority  in  his  work. 

Another  plan  of  graphical  representation,  requiring  more  space,  is 


FlO.  t. — In  the  figure  above  curves  A  and  B  aie  of  two  individuals  in  the  s&me 
dstt.  Fcom  an  Indiana  schooL  Note  that  A  is  piactically  nonnal  except  in  the  last 
test  (shown  by  the  fact  that  the  curve  is  almost  a  straight  line  and  lies  almost  wholly 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  fourth  grade),  while  B  is  below  grade  in  every  test  but 
one  and  is  particulady  weak  on  reascHiing. 

Curves  C  and  D  are  two  messuiements  of  the  same  child,  one  in  September  and 
the  other  in  June.  From  a  Michigan  school.  Note  the  correction  of  many  defects 
and  the  balance  of  the  final  scores. 

(Cat  pntotcd  thioofh  the  UndneH  ol  He.  Cooitii.} 


shown  in  Fig.  2.  On  the  five  records  of  pupils  are  placed  dotted  lines 
which  represent  the  normal  progressive  standards  for  speed  in  solving 
the  examples  of  scale  number  7.  The  continuous  lines  represent  the 
performances  of  five  different  students.  The  records  show  that  evi- 
dently pupil  No.  I  does  normal  work;  the  line  of  performance  follows 
the  line  of  expectation.    With  pupil  No.  2,  the  line  of  performance  is 


'<«.'.-• 
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Fig.  2. — Continuous  Recosds  of  Pupils 
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much  above  the  line  of  expectation;  the  pupil  is  evidently  one  of  excep- 
tional ability  in  this  respect.  Pupil  No.  3  is  obviously  of  low  ability; 
his  performance  is  imiformly  and  continuously  below  the  standard 
expectation.  Pupil  No.  4  is  evidently  a  bright  pupil  gone  wrong  for 
some  reason  or  other  that  requires  investigation  and  correction.  Any 
sudden  change  in  the  line  downward  is  naturally  a  call  for  help,  and  shows 
the  teacher  and  supervisor  where  to  focus  their  efforts.  A  continuous, 
apparently  consistent  record  much  below  normal  may  likewise  be  a 
call  for  help.  There  may  be  some  removable  obstacle,  continuously  at 
work.  Pupil  No.  5  represents  a  pupil  suffering  from  a  removable  diffi- 
culty.   When  the  difficulty  was  removed,  he  rose  to  normal. 

Evidently  standards  shoidd  be  diverse  according  to  native  ability. 
For  a  pupil  that  starts  off  as  pupil  No.  2,  the  ultimate  standard  should 
be  very  different  from  the  ultimate  standard  of  a  pupil  who  starts  off 
like  pupil  No.  3 ;  and  the  progressive  standards  should  be  correspondingly 
different.  There  ought  certainly  to  be  not  less  than  three  sets  of  stand- 
ards for  the  varying  native  ability:  one  for  the  60  or  80  per  cent  of 
pupils  lying  near  the  normal,  another  for  the  10  or  20  per  cent  of  pupils 
who  have  high  ability,  and  a  low  standard  for  the  10  or  20  per  cent  of 
pupils  who  are  much  below  the  normal  in  ability.  The  pupil  would 
select  his  own  standard  by  his  own  performance.  There  could  be 
absolutely  nothing  arbitrary  about  it.  On  record  No.  6,  in  Fig.  2,  three 
such  standards  are  shown.  The  dotted  lines  might  indicate  divisions 
at  such  levels  that  20  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  if  distributed  according  to 
the  normal  probability  curve,  would  find  themselves  above  the  upper 
dotted  line,  and  20  per  cent  below  the  lower  dotted  line.  Now  in  actual 
practice  using  this  particular  printed  form  as  the  basis  of  the  graphs, 
any  pupil  whose  record  persistently  fell  below  the  lower  dotted  line  might 
use  the  low  standard  of  performance  as  his  norm.  Those  whose  records 
were  between  the  two  dotted  lines  might  use  the  central  normal  line 
as  their  norm,  while  those  whose  records  were  above  the  upper  dotted 
line  would  regard  the  higher  series  of  standards  as  their  norm.  The 
pupil  places  himself,  and  for  him  to  do  so  must  necessarily  be  a  healthy 
thing  for  him  and  for  all  concerned. 

This  differentiation  of  standards  on  the  basis  of  native  ability  is 
closely  related  to  the  differentiation  of  standards  according  to  vocational 
and  social  destiny.  In  the  cases  in  question  those  pupils  who  fall  into 
the  lower  20  per  cent  and  thus  require  a  lower  standard  of  performance 
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than  the  average  must  be  prevented  from  entering  any  field  of  work 
that  requires  rapid,  acoirate,  mathematical  calculation,  imless  it  can 
be  proven  that  their  inability  is  due  to  defect,  and  unless  this  defect  is 
actually  removed  and  they  rise  into  the  higher  ranks  of  their  classes. 
Pupils  whose  performance  falls  near  the  middle  of  the  scale  and  whose 
standard  is  the  one  of  mathematical  mediocrity  should  be  strongly 
urged  not  to  undertake  vocational  labor  that  requires  strenuous  mathe- 
matical ability.  This  differentiation  of  standards  and  the  letting  of 
pupils  find  their  place  becomes  then  one  of  the  strongest  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  the  schools  in  the  matter  of  vocational  guidance. 

2.  Vahie  to  the  supervisor, — ^The  building  principal  or  supervisors  of 
special  subjects  can  tell  by  glancing  over  the  continuous  records  of  the 
pupils  imder  any  given  teacher  and  comparing  them  with  the  standards 
set  for  pupils  of  those  particular  classes  whether  the  teacher  is  securing 
the  full  results  expected  in  the  case  of  the  different  pupils,  and  whether 
in  so  doing  she  is  handling  the  normal  number  of  pupils.  The  teacher 
who  falls  short  of  this  standard;  or,  when  standards  are  reach'ed,  is< 
able  to  bring  only  a  small  number  of  students  up  to  these  standards, 
is  unmistakably  shown  to  be  a  weak  teacher.  The  one  who  can  bring  a 
large  number  of  pupils  up  to  the  standard  for  those  pupils  in  a  minimum 
of  time  can  be  known  instantly  as  a  good  teacher.  A  supervisor  can 
thus  know  absolutely  where  he  needs  to  give  help  and  also  where  no 
help  is  reqidred  of  him.  Moreover,  looking  over  the  record  of  the 
students,  the  supervisor  is  apprised  of  just  the  thing  in  which  a  teacher 
appears  to  be  deficient,  and  can  not  only  know  what  teachers  to  help 
but  in  which  particular  department  of  that  teacher's  work  he  must  give 
the  most  help  and  in  which  department  the  least. 

These  standards  are  not  set  up  by  the  supervising  principal  himself, 
nor  are  they  set  up  by  the  teacher.  The  standards  represent  common 
aims  toward  which  both  must  strive.  The  success  of  both  depends 
upon  the  ends  being  attained.  Principal  and  teacher  are  thus  put  upon 
a  common  level.  Neither  exercises  arbitrary  authority  over  the  other. 
It  is  a  case  of  the  stronger  helping  the  weaker  for  the  success  of  both; 
or  perhaps  better,  a  case  of  the  specialist  in  one  aspect  of  the  work 
helping  the  specialist  in  an  allied  field  of  co-operative  endeavor,  for  the 
good  of  both. 

The  supervising  principal  can  further  know  whether  the  weak  or 
indifferent  teacher  to  whom  he  is  giving  advice  and  assistance  of  every 
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necessaiy  sort  is  in  fact  making  improvement;  whether  she  is,  in  fact, 
taking  advantage  of  the  aid  that  is  being  given.  He  can  know,  from 
measuring  the  results  of  her  work,  whether  to  make  more  strenuous 
efiEort,  or  whether  he  can  relax  his  efforts.  He  will  then  have  incontest- 
able evidence  of  inefficiency  against  the  weak  teacher  who  cannot  or 
who  refuses  to  improve.  And  the  present-day  difficulty  of  removing 
such  a  teacher  from  the  service,  transferring  her,  or  retiring  her,  will  be 
instantly  overcome.  The  principal  can  also  know  when  he  has  given 
enough  he^  to  the  teacher,  and  when  no  further  help  is  required. 


Fro.  3.^Balamcx  07  Cocksz  of  Stdsy.    Gbapr  ov  Gkadx  Avxkaoes. 
The  curves  show  that  the  course  of  study  emphaEizes  the  abstract  woifc  at  the 
eipense  of  leasoniiig.    A  Vuginia  SchooL 

(Cut  latncd  b;  Hr.  Couitii.) 

The  principal  can  jtu^e  of  the  course  of  training  given  by  all  his 
teachers  whether  weak  or  strong.  Fig.  3  pictures  the  situation  in  a 
school  where  the  emphasis  is  very  irregular.  A  principal,  finding  such 
weakness  in  arithmetical  reasoning  as  the  figure  exhibits  has  pointed 
out  to  him  in  unmistakable  terms  just  where  readjustment  in  the  course 
of  study  is  needed. 

When  the  principal  can  state  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  his  teachers 
in  terms  of  definite  measuring  scales,  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  com- 
pare the  results  obtained  in  his  building  with  corresponding  results  of  . 
other  buildings  within  the  dty.    He  can  know  whether  the  results  of 
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the  work  of  his  building  aie  high,  medium,  or  low.  He  can  know  whether 
the  methods  which  he  sanctions  are  getting  proper  results  as  compared 
with  methods  used  in  other  buildings.  He  can  tell  whether  the  books, 
appliances,  and  the  distribution  of  the  day's  time  are  securing  the  results 
obtained  in  other  buildings.  At  present  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  one  building  principal  to  know  how  his  work  compares  with  the  work 
of  other  buildings  in  the  city.  He  has  too  little  time  for  visiting,  and 
when  he  does  visit  he  has  no  accurate  scales  with  which  to  measure  the 
work  so  as  to  make  the  necessary  comparisons.  If  he  is  reduced  in 
rank  by  the  superintendent,  he  feels  that  it  is  an  exercise  of  arbitrary 


*^^/|.  Aadilion 


A,  poor  supervision.  Mudi  variation 
from  grade  to  grade  and  a  low  final  score. 
From  an  actual  scfaooL 

B,  dose  supervision.  Constant,  steady 
growth  from  grade  to  grade  and  a  high 
final  product.    From  another  school. 


Fig.  4. — ^EFnoENcy  or  Sufesvision 

authority  and  that  injustice  has  been  done.  If  he  sees  another  principal 
promoted  to  a  higher  rank,  or  promoted  over  his  head,  he  feds  again 
that  it  is  an  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority  and  not  primarily  the  reward 
of  merit;  and  he  feels  again  that  injustice  is  being  done.  But  when 
he  can  defiinitely  know  how  the  work  of  his  building  compares  with  the 
work  of  principals  of  other  buildings,  artibrary  authority  in  his  mind  is 
rq>laced  by  absolute  standards,  and  he  can  know  whether  it  is  merit 
that  wins  or  not.  Under  these  circumstances  he  can  know  that  it  is 
merit  that  wins;  since  merit  will  win  when  it  is  possible  to  measure 
merit. 

With  scales  of  measurement  and  standards  of  performance  such 
as  described,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  principal  to  hide  behind  the 
plea  that  he  has  an  inferior  social  class  in  his  school,  and,  therefore, 
high  performance  should  not  be  expected  of  him  or  of  his  teachers.    The 
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difiEerentiated  standards  for  the  bright,  the  normal,  and  the  dull  make 
allowance  for  this  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  pupils'  ability.  It  is  a 
question  of  a  principal's  securing  from  his  building  a  proper  number  of 
units  of  product  of  the  standard  that  is  naturally  set  by  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  the  pupils  themselves.  With  standards  rightly  placed,  the 
amoimt  of  effort  required  to  lift  a  pupil  from  one  stage  to  the  next  on 
the  low  level  will  be  approximately  equal  to  the  amount  of  effort  required 
to  lift  a  student  from  one  stage  to  another  upon  the  higher  level.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  quantity  of  imits  that  result  from  the  labor.  Tb^e  fact 
that  the  raw  material  is  natiurally  poor  is  eliminated  as  a  distxurbing 
factor  in  the  comparison  of  building  with  building. 

3.  Value  to  the  supentUendent. — The  superintendent,  by  glancing  over 
the  munber  of  units  of  results  obtained  by  each  teacher  in  each  building 
in  his  dty,  especially  when  thrown  into  distribution  tables  and  graphs, 
can  locate  instantly  the  strong,  the  mediocre,  and  the  weak  teachers. 
By  noting  the  distribution  by  buildings,  he  can  also  see  at  a  glance 
what  building  principals  are  doing  a  superior  grade  of  work,  what  ones 
relatively  poor  work.  Thus  he  is  able  to  tell  at  once  where  his  strong 
subordinates  are  and  where  his  weak  ones  are.  He  can  know  with  cer- 
tainty the  building  principals  and  the  teachers  that  are  especially  in 
need  of  help  from  the  central  office.  It  tells  him  where  work  is  needed 
and  the  degree  in  which  it  is  needed.  It  forms  the  only  secure  founda- 
tion on  the  basis  of  which  to  distribute  his  efforts  so  as  to  bring  about 
within  the  system  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  efficiency.  Without 
these  definite  facts,  he  gropes  in  the  vague  realm  of  general  impressions. 
He  cannot  know  with  certainty  where  his  help  is  most  needed,  nor  can 
he  know  the  degree  in  which  it  is  needed. 

With  figures  before  him  of  the  sort  indicated,  he  can  not  only  know 
what  teachers  are  weak,  but  he  can  know  in  what  particular  topic  they 
are  weakest.  Thus  the  expert  help  sent  to  these  teachers  can  be  of  the 
sort  from  which  they  are  able  to  profit  most.  There  is  no  need  of 
sending  help  to  a  generally  weak  teacher  in  the  matter  of  tasks  in  which 
the  teacher  happens  to  be  strong,  and  the  work  satisfactory.  A  scien- 
tific placing  of  the  supervisor's  efforts  cannot  be  accomplished  imtil  we 
can  acciu-ately  locate  weakness  with  certainty. 

With  standards  and  scales  of  measurement,  the  superintendent  will 
be  in  a  position  to  measure  the  relative  values  of  different  methods, 
different  textbooks,  different  amounts  of  time  given  to  a  topic,  and  the 
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like.  At  present  it  is  not  considered  safe  to  experiment  in  a  public- 
school  system  in  any  great  degree  because  of  the  great  difficulty  of  know* 
ing  when  things  are  going  wrong  in  time  to  prevent  harm  being  done  the 
pupils.  But  when  definite  measurement  is  possible,  the  workers  cannot 
be  kept  long  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  given  method  or  a  given  textbook 
is  seeming  the  requisite  results.  The  superintendent  can  test  out  two 
given  methods  of  teaching  a  topic,  for  instance.  In  one  building  some 
reliable  teacher  uses  the  one  method,  in  another  building  another  reliable 
teacher  uses  another  method.  The  results  of  the  different  methods  can 
be  measured  by  scales  and  secure  judgment  made  as  to  which  is  the 
superior.  Where  difference  is  pronounced,  the  pocnrer  method  can  be 
discarded,  the  better  method  standardized  for  all  the  schools.  In 
judging  textbooks  likewise,  one  kind  of  book  can  be  used  in  certain 
buildings  and  another  kind  of  book  used  in  other  buildings.  Results 
can  be  compared  one  with  another  and  measured.  It  can  be  definitely 
known  which  of  the  books  is  the  superior,  and  the  poorer  one  can  be 
discarded.  Textbook  companies  can  be  forced  to  expend  the  whole  of 
their  competitive  energies  m  improving  the  qualities  of  their  books. 

The  superintendent  will  also  have  for  the  first  time  the  ability  to 
compare  the  work  of  the  schools  within  his  city  with  the  work  of  schools 
in  other  cities.  The  plan  has  already  been  introduced  into  the  field  of 
educational  finance,  where  it  is  much  easier  to  define  items  to  be  meas- 
ured, and  where  the  scale  of  measurement  lies  ready  at  hand  in  our 
money  system.  The  Bulletin  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education  by  Mr. 
Updegraff ,  entitled  A  Study  of  Expenses  of  CUy  School  Systems ,  shows  the 
method  and  the  possibilities  of  such  comparisons. 

With  these  standards,  a  superintendent  can  judge  himself.  He  can 
know  whether  the  results  obtained  in  his  city  are  superior,  inferior,  or 
mediocre.  He  can  see  the  size  of  the  task  that  he  must  undertake  with 
his  principals  and  teachers  in  order  to  bring  his  city  up  to  standard 
requirements.  He  can  bring  the  board  to  see  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
and  this  will  tend  at  least  to  stimulate  them  to  furnish  the  necessary 
eqtdpment,  supplies,  and  teaching  power  to  accomplish  the  task.  More- 
over, he  can  bring  the  commimity  to  siee  the  relative  deficiency  of  residts 
in  their  city  and  can  stimulate  public  opinion,  in  a  manner  the  most 
effective,  toward  better  school  support  and  co-operation.  He  has 
unanswerable  argimients  on  the  basis  of  which  to  urge  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  teachers,  in  the  quality  of  books,  in  the  quality  of 
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buildings,  in  the  oze  of  dasses,  in  methods  employed  by  the  teachers, 
and  every  other  thing  that  n:iakes  for  increased  efficiency.  He  can  talk 
a  language  that  can  be  imderstood  by  the  community.  The  isolation 
of  the  school,  which  is  at  the  present  time  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
improvement  from  within  and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  community 
understanding  and  co-operation  from  without,  can  be  overcome  when 
teachers,  parents,  school  boards,  business  men,  can  discuss  results  in 
specific  understandable  terms.  Such  is  not  possible  at  the  present 
moment.  To  create  this  common  language  and  common  basis  of  tmder- 
standing  between  school  and  community  must  of  necessity  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  values  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  standards 
and  of  scales  of  measurement  for  the  various  educational  products. 

4.  Value  to  the  student. — ^Prehaps  it  may  here  be  objected  that  the 
effect  of  standards  of  achievement  upon  the  pupil  is  a  teaching  problem 
rather  than  a  supervisory  problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
looking  at  a  school  system  as  a  large  organization  of  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  out  certain  necessary  human  products,  the  pupils 
are  in  fact  the  ultimate  workers.  They  are  the  rank  and  file  over  whom 
the  teachers  stand  in  supervisory  capacity.  The  work  is  a  development 
of  the  potential  abilities  which  the  pupils  carry  aroimd  within  themselves 
into  actual  abilities  of  a  given  degree.  These  actual  abilities  are  the 
educational  products.  It  is  the  work  of  the  student,  not  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  that  produces  these  products.  The  teacher  b  supervisor, 
director,  guide,  stimulator,  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers  in  order 
to  bring  about  on  the  part  of  the  latter  the  development  of  these  various 
abilities.  The  teaching  problem  is  in  fact  a  supervisory  problem  at  the 
first  level. 

With  standards  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  the 
rest  before  him,  this  ultimate  worker,  the  pupil,  can  know  definitely 
what  is  expected  of  him.  The  teaching  problem  is  then  to  teach  the 
pupil  how  to  study,  and  properly  to  adjust  stimulations  so  as  to  produce 
the  desired  effort.  A  tremendous  amoimt  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  now  expended  in  canying  the  student  along  passsively  on  his 
back  can  be  dispensed  with;  the  student  can  be  made  to  walk  and  bear 
his  own  burdens  with  this  own  strength  and  gain  further  strength 
thereby.  Time  can  be  gained  for  pupils  and  for  teachers  which  can  be 
expended  more  profitably. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  our  discussion  that  we  must  in  such  large 
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measure  enpiploy  the  future  tense.  Enough  has  ah:eady  been  done  by 
Courtis,  Thomdike,  A3Tes,  Freeman,  WOson,  Bliss,  Hillegas,  and  many 
others,  in  these  matters,  to  justify  all  these  statements  when  taken 
qualitatively.  It  is  yet  too  early,  however,  to  make  even  quantitative 
estimates.  We  can  be  sure  that,  when  the  pupil  knows  what  he  should 
do,  and  when  the  teacher  knows  the  best  methods  of  stimulating  him, 
efficiency  in  the  work  of  the  pupil  will  be  increased.  Wilson  and  Sliss 
present  a  few  figures  showing  large  improvement.  We  cannot  say, 
however,  whether  the  increase  will  be  50  per  cent  or  200  per  cent. 
Probably  the  figures  will  be  large  when  matters  have  been  worked  out. 

Although  the  work  of  Mr.  Courtis  represents  the  most  advanced 
work  of  its  kind  in  the  field  at  present,  yet  it  is  but  the  beginning  of  the 
task  of  setting  up  practical  standards  of  arithmetical  ability.  His 
standards  are  based  upon  the  average  of  pupils  in  the  schools  as  they 
are.  It  is  to  assume  that  what  we  are  doing  is  about  right,  the  task  of 
setting  standards  being  but  a  putting  into  definite  terms  of  things  that 
are  otherwise  indefinite. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  performance  of  oiu*  schools  may 
or  may  not  be  dosely  related  to  the  thing  that  we  ought  to  do.  If  we  were 
to  determine  the  standards  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  amoimt  of  work  that  is  now  done  and  the  average  standard 
that  is  now  reached,  it  is  probable  that  our  standards  would  be  very 
far  below  those  that  ought  at  present  to  be  set  up.  If  we  take  the 
average  performance  of  high-school  girls  in  algebra  and  use  this  as  the 
basis  for  a  determination  of  proper  standards  for  algebra,  it  is  probable 
that  our  requirements  would  be  much  higher  than  the  actual  needs  of 
girls  in  the  matter  of  algebra.  What  the  schools  are  doing  cannot  be 
used  as  the  sole  basis  for  establishing  the  ultimate  standards  of  per- 
formance. Neither  can  it  be  used  as  the  basis  for  establishing  the  pro- 
gressive standards.  It  assumes  that  the  work  of  the  schools  is  right  and 
on  the  basis  of  this  establishes  standards,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
must  first  establish  our  standards  before  we  can  even  so  much  as  judge 
as  to  the  rightness  of  school  work. 

Where  then  are  standards  to  be  foimd  ?  Recurring  to  our  illustration 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  it  was  noted  that  standard  dimensions 
and  qualities  of  steel  rails  are  not  determined  by  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails,  but  by  those  of  the  transportation 
world  who  use  the  product  of  the  steel  plant.    Now  the  relation  of 
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the  school  system  to  the  various  departments  of  the  world's  activity  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  relation  of  the  steel  plant  to  the  transportation 
industry.  Each  department  of  the  world's  affairs  demands  of  the  schools 
educational  products  of  the  kinds  needed  by  this  particular  department. 
Now  taking  mathematical  ability,  since  that  is  the  product  under  dis- 
cussion here,  the  commercial  world  is  demanding  of  us  standards  of  one 
sort;  the  world  of  mechanical  industry  places  other  kinds  of  require- 
ments upon  the  schools,  and  the  need  for  different  standards;  the  home- 
keeping  vocations  of  women  demand  still  other  standards  of  mathe- 
matical ability.  It  is  the  need  of  the  world  of  affairs  that  determines 
the  standard  specifications  for  the  educational  produbt.  A  school 
system  can  no  more  find  standards  of  performance  within  itself  than  a 
steel  plant  can  find  the  proper  height  or  weight  per  yard  for  steel  rails 
from  the  activities  within  the  plant. 

Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  builds  a  house  with  the  aid  of  a  contrac- 
tor. It  is  for  the  man  to  specify  in  definite  terms  what  he  wants.  Sup- 
pose, however,  the  man  says  to  his  agent,  ''Here  are  $5,000;  build  me 
a  house."  Nothing  is  set  down  for  the  agent  to  live  up  to  in  the  way 
of  quality  of  materials,  quality  of  workmanship,  or  plans.  The  agent 
is  left  to  self-interest  and  his  own  ideas.  It  is  probable  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  will  bring  about  a  result  satisfactory  to  the  principal 
to  the  transaction.  An  unsatisfactory  residt  is  practically  inevitable. 
The  principal,  however,  cannot  justly  blame  his  agent  for  not  giving 
satisfaction.  His  agent  was  not  properly  provided  with  instructions 
as  to  what  to  do,  or  with  necessary  limitations  as  to  what  he  must  not 
do.  Now  when  the  general  society  as  principal  says  to  the  school  as  its 
agent:  ''Here  are  $35  for  each  pupil  sent  to  you;  take  it  and  educate 
them."  The  agent  in  this  case  is  as  helpless  and  as  irresponsible, 
necessarily,  as  in  the  other  case.  Positive  instructions  are  not  given; 
limitations  are  not  set.  He,  too,  is  free  to  follow  self-interest  and  his 
own  ideas.  Satisfactory  results  are  not  probable.  The  principal,  however 
— society  in  this  case — can  have  no  just  grounds  for  complaint.  It  did 
not  properly  instruct  its  agents. 

It  may  be  said  that  general  society  speaking  through  its  representa- 
tives has  specified  the  work  to  be  done.  It  has  said  that  we  must  teach 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
hygiene,  elementary  science,  and  manual  activities.  So  it  has;  but  even 
if  it  had  not,  the  school  would  be  doing  these  things,  an3rway.    Their 
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instructing  the  school  in  terms  more  general  than  the  actual  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  already  provide  does  not  accomplish  the  purpose. 
It  is  altogether  too  general,  too  indefinite.  It  is  much  the  same  as  if  the 
piindpal  to  the  building  transaction  should  say  to  his  contractor  when 
asked  for  instructions:  ''Oh!  Make  a  dozen  windows,  a  dozen  doors,  six 
or  eight  rooms,  a  roof,  some  partitions,  and  a  stair."  Whatever  design 
the  contractor  should  draw  up,  or  whatever  materials  he  should  use,  he 
would  make  these  things,  an3rway ;  and  his  principal's  giving  instructions 
in  such  general  terms  is  of  no  more  service  than  if  he  gave  no  instructions 
at  all.  Instructions  on  every  point  must  be  definite;  the  exact  arrange- 
ment of  every  room,  door,  window,  wall,  in  fact,  every  element  in  the 
building,  exact  to  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  must  be  exactly  stated.  Nothing 
less  will  serve.  Now  in  the  case  of  the  instructions  of  our  general 
society  to  its  agent,  the  school,  specifications  must  be  equally  definite. 
This  principle  is  fundamental.  We  are  scarcely  prepared  to  take  any 
step  forward  in  education  until  we  have  taken  this  step.  y 

A  school  system  is  one  of  the  world's  practical  productive  doncemi^ 
A  railroad,  for  example,  not  only  requires  steel  but  it  requires  steel  that 
is  fashioned  into  a  shape  that  can  be  used — trails,  locomotives,  cars. 
For  its  operatives,  it  requires  not  merely  men,  but  men  whose  abilities 
have  been  shaped  into  the  fashion  that  can  be  used  most  effectively. 
Now  it  is  the  business  of  the  factory  management  to  furnish  the  material 
^pUances  in  their  proper  forms.  It  is  equally  the  business  of  the  edu- 
cational management  to  furnish  the  abilities  of  the  operatives  in  the 
proper  forms.  The  standards  must  of  necessity  be  determined  and 
stated,  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other,  by  those  that  use  the 
product,  not  by  those  who  produce  it.  Standards  of  addition,  sub- 
traction, or  other  mathematical  operation,  can  be  determined  only  by  the 
needs  of  that  department  of  hmnan  affairs  where  that  ability  is  to  be  used. 
Standards  are  to  be  found  in  the  world  of  affairs,  not  in  the  schools. 

The  determination  of  standards  on  the  basis  of  the  averages  of  the 
work  actually  done  in  our  schools  is  to  establish,  for  the  most  part,  the 
same  standards  for  all  classes  of  pupils.  The  world  of  affairs,  however, 
lays  very  different  requirements  upon  different  classes  of  its  workers,  and 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  each,  lays  different  requirements  on  the  school 
as  to  the  educational  products.  If  standards  are  adjusted  to  needs — 
and  they  must  be — then  in  these  matters  of  mathematical  speed  and 
mathematical  accuracy,  we  m\ist  have  a  different  set  of  standards  for 
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each  of  a  number  of  vocational  dasses.  The  reqtiiiement  for  some  will 
be  high;  for  others,  it  will  be  low.  In  the  matter  of  algebra,  for  example, 
some  forms  of  labor  would  set  up  high  standards  of  requirement;  others 
would  make  no  requirements  at  all. 

Before  we  can  have  scientific  supervision  in  education,  of  the  efficient 
sort  already  to  be  found  in  the  best  portions  of  the  business  world,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  careful  surveys  of  community  needs,  on  the 
basis  of  which  to  determine  the  necessary  standards.  These  surveys 
should  be  made,  not  by  school  people,  but  in  each  department  of  human 
affairs  by  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  its  needs.  The  commercial 
world  can  best  say  what  it  needs  in  the  case  of  its  Stenographers  and 
accountants.  A  machine  shop  can  best  say  what  is  needed  in  the  workers 
that  come  to  it.  The  plumbing  trade  contains  the  men  who  are  best 
able  to  state  the  needs  of  those  entering  upon  plumbing;  and  so  on 
through  the  entire  list.  If  the  various  departments  of  the  business  world 
could  thus  state  in  specific  terms  the  kind  of  educational  product  that  it 
desires  in  the  workers  that  come  to  it,  it  woidd  be  performing  a  far  more 
valuable  service  than  the  present  method  of  complaining  that  the  schools 
are  not  turning  out  what  they  want,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
have  never  told  the  schools  exactly  what  they  do  want.  The  schools 
are  in  the  position  of  the  steel  plant  that  receives  the  order  from  the 
raikoad:  ''Make  us  some  steel  rails."  Such  a  railroad  need  not  expect 
to  be  satisfied  with  what  it  gets.  Its  specifications  are  too  vague. 
Neither  can  the  world  expect  to  get  a  good  product  from  our  school 
systems  until  it  defines  what  it  needs  in  specific  terms. 

Although  the  burden  for  the  determination  of  the  idtimate  standards 
for  educational  products  lies  rightly  and  necessarily  upon  the  various 
departments  of  the  general  society  of  which  the  educational  organiza- 
tion is  but  an  agent,  still  the  school  systems  cannot  stand  idly  by  and 
passively  wait  until  these  various  departments  of  practical  a&irs 
present  their  statements  as  to  their  educational  needs.  These  various 
departments  of  affairs  require  active  and  vigorous  leadership  for  their 
educational  thought ;  and  they  require  large  quantities  of  expert  informa- 
tion and  advice.  In  general,  they  do  not  understand  in  clear  terms  their 
relations  to  public-school  education;  they  do  not  dearly  appreciate  the 
responsibility  that  lies  upon  them  for  definitdy  saying  what  they  want. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  know  the  possibilities  of  improving  public- 
school  education  by  absolving  their  portion  of  educational  responsibility. 
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In  general,  when  they  want  a  thing  done  better  than  the  public  schoob 
are  doing  it,  they  desire  to  set  up  a  special  S3rstem  of  schools,  looking 
upon  public  education  as  hopeless.  Sunply  they  do  not  know  how  to 
use  their  agent  so  as  to  get  the  things  they  need. 

The  responsibility  probably  lies  upon  those  who  direct  educational 
a£Fairs  to  make  clear  to  the  various  departments  of  human  activity  this 
relationship,  and  the  necessary  division  of  responsibilities.  The  method 
of  making  this  relationship  dear  is  probably  not  to  give  these  various 
organizations  and  classes  of  men  good  advice  as  to  what  they  should  do. 
A  better  way  probably  is  to  set  on  foot  the  actual  practical  work  of 
determining  in  co-operative  fashion  the  particular  standards  of  speed 
and  accuracy  for  the  various  desirable  mathematical  operations  needed. 
The  growing  complaint  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  our  public-school  educa- 
tion, the  growing  insistence  that  new  kinds  of  schools  be  established  for 
giving  the  kind  of  training  that  the  world  can  use,  the  insistence  that 
there  be  advisory  boards  drawn  from  the  various  departments  of  affairs 
directly  concerned — all  these  things  show  a  vague  awareness  of  the 
rdationship  that  should  exist  between  the  practical  world  and  the 
department  that  supplies  ability  for  the  use  of  this  practical  world. 
The  world  thus  proves  itself  ready  for  the  leadership  and  for  the 
co-operative  tasks  here  outlined. 

The  case  is  different,  however,  as  to  the  progressive  standards  that 
will  lead  idtimatdy  to  these  final  standards.  After  society  has  given  to 
the  school  its  ultimate  standard  in  any  particidar  case,  it  then  is  cer- 
tainly the  business  of  the  educational  and  psychological  experts  to  deter- 
mine the  time  of  beginning,  the  mtensity  of  the  work,  and  the  standards 
to  be  attained  in  each  of  the  successive  stages. 

The  standards  for  the  educational  product  required  by  the  first 
prindple  stated  at  the  head  of  this  section  must  necessarily  be  socially 
determined  by  matters  that  lie  outside  of  the  school  system.  The  pro- 
gressive standards  required  by  the  second  principle  must  be  psycho* 
logically  and  experimentally  determined  by  expert  educational  workers 
within  the  school  system  itself.  This  is  a  special  professional  problem 
requiring  sdentific  investigation  of  a  highly  technical  sort.  It  is  a 
fidd  of  work  in  which  the  imtrained  layman  can  have  no  opinion  and  in 
which  he  has  no  right  to  interfere.  Society  is  to  say  what  shall  be  accom- 
plished in  the  ultimate  education  of  each  class  of  individuals.  Only 
the  specialist  can  determine  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
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Mr.  G>ifft]s  does  not  datm  that  Us  '^standaid  scxxcs"  are  final, 
nor  that  the  nhimafr  standanb  are  dcffnninfd  on  the  proper  basis. 
He  is  <k«ig  pioneer  woik,  and  aO  that  he  daims  is  that  the  standard 
permits  the  rendering  drfnite  of  edocational  ends  that  are  now  vagoe, 
indioate,  indrfinite.  It  means  also  the  seCting-«q>  of  standards  that  are 
wapmoft  to  those  of  most  of  our  schoc^  at  the  present  time— standards, 
too,  that  are  possiUe  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  attained 
and  frequently  surpassed  by  a  number  of  sdKM)b  tested.  His  woric 
shows  progressive  standards  that  are  both  actual  and  possiUe  in  a  good 
sdiool  system*  His  scales  for  the  eig^t  operations  are  the  best  that 
have  yet  been  devised  for  measuring  these  f onns  of  work.  Whfle  bis 
work  has  only  begun,  it  has  gone  far  enou^  to  point  dearly  to  the  long 
program  of  investigation  that  lies  before  us.  It  has  gone  &r  enough 
also  to  show  that  the  existence  of  standards  must  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  scientific  direction  and  supervision  of  educational  affairs. 

So  much  time  has  been  given  to  the  Courtis  standards  and  scales 
of  measurement  because  of  their  definiteness  and  com^deteness,  so  far 
as  they  carry  the  work.  Probably  the  entire  subject  of  public-school 
mathematics  will  be  the  easiest  subject  in  which  to  devd<^  ultimate 
and  progressive  standards,  together  with  scales  of  measurement.  By 
developing  the  easiest  fidd  first  we  shall  acquire  the  technique  and  the 
experience  that  will  permit  the  solution  of  the  progressivdy  more  and 
more  difficult  tasks  presented  by  the  more  intangible  portions  of 
education. 

Another  subject  in  which  standards  might  be  determined  with  rela- 
tive ease  is  spdling.  Although  much  ggod  work  has  recently  been  done 
in  this  fidd  on  the  side  of  methods  by  Pearson,  Wallin,  and  Suzzallo, 
yet  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  determining 
standards.  It  is  usually  assimied  that  pupils  are  to  be  brought  up  to  a 
standard  of  absolute  perfection  in  spelling.  Determinations  have  not 
been  made  as  to  the  range  of  words  to  be  covered  on  the  basis  of  this 
standard. 

Now  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  list  of  words  which,  for  any  given 
class  of  students,  ought  to  be  spelled  by  them  with  an  acciuracy  of  loo 
per  cent.  There  probably  is  another  list  to  be  determined  in  which  an 
accuracy  of  98  per  cent  should  be  the  standard;  a  third  list,  in  which 
the  acc\iracy  might  be  96  per  cent ;  and  a  fourth  list,  94  per  cent.  There 
is  probably,  for  any  given  dass  of  people,  a  list  of  words  used  so  very 
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rardy,  and  which  are  relatively  so  difficult  that  an  accuracy  standard 
of  75  per  cent  would  be  high  enough;  and  another  list  in  which  an 
accuracy  of  50  per  cent  would  be  sufficiently  high. 

Moreover,  it  is  also  reasonably  certain  that  standards  of  accuracy 
should  be  different  for  different  social  and  vocational  classes.  For  the 
stenographer,  proofreader,  or  telegrapher,  the  standard  of  accuracy 
should  be  very  high  for  a  very  large  list  of  words;  whereas,  for  the 
plumber,  the  carpenter,  or  the  farmer,  the  standards  of  accuracy  might 
well  be  considerably  lower,  and  the  range  of  words  covered  considerably 
narrower. 

Now  what,  for  example,  are  the  words  that  the  world  of  affairs 
requires  the  stenographer  to  spell  with  an  accuracy  of  100  per  cent? 
What  is  the  list  of  words  in  which  she  may  be  permitted  an  accuracy 
of  only  98  per  cent  ?  And  in  like  manner,  what  shoidd  be  required  for 
each  of  the  progressively  less  accurate  lists?  Obviously  this  is  not  a 
thing  that  the  school  can  of  itself  determine.  It  is  for  the  business 
world  to  say  what  these  lists  are.  The  task  of  determining  the  lists 
will  be  naturally  a  co-operative  one,  of  school  workers  and  business 
workers,  as  described  in  the  discussion  of  mathematical  standards. 

After  these  ultimate  standards  are  set  up  for  the  training  of  stenog- 
raphers, the  rest  of  the  task  is  an  expert  educational  one  with  which 
the  outside  world  has  nothing  to  do.  It  is  the  determination  of  the 
various  progressive  standards  that  shoidd  be  reached  at  each  stage  of 
advance  from  the  beginning  of  the  teaching  until  the  attainment  of 
the  ultimate  standard;  the  determination  of  methods  of  work,  of  text- 
books, of  relative  times,  and  the  control  of  many  other  factors.  The 
lists  of  words  themselves  together  with  the  percentage  scale  constitute 
the  scale  of  measurement. 

With  such  standards,  the  prospective  stenographer  can  know 
exactly  what  is  expected  of  her  in  the  way  of  spelling.  The  teacher  can 
know  exactly  what  is  expected.  The  principal  can  know  what  is 
expected;  and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  supervisory  line.  Moreover, 
proper  tests  can  show  at  periodic  intervak  whether  the  standards  are 
being  attained. 

Commercial  courses  in  omt  high  schools  cannot  then  be  accused  by 
business  men,  as  they  are  now  accused  in  authoritative  reports,  of  turn- 
ing out  stenographers  who  cannot  properly  spell.  They  will  not  be 
turned  out  until  they  can  spell.    Length  of  courses  will  then  be  deter- 
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mined,  not  by  the  calendar,  biit  by  the  time  it  tabs  to 
uptostandanL  At  piesqit,  the  chief  diflkulijf  is  that  in  such  eoqgses 
tlieie  are  no  standards  to  woik  to.  Schoob  aie  simply  ponding  away 
without  any  goal  in  view.  They  move  in  the  ri^t  direction;  they  may 
move  in  the  wrong  direction.  Without  a  goal  theb  efforts  are  relativdy 
landom,  feeMe,  tneflirifnt.  Hie  popO  does  not  know  what  to  aim  at; 
the  teacher  does  not  know  how  modi  to  require;  the  princqnl  does  not 
know  how  hig|i  the  teacher  is  aiming;  the  superintendent  has  no  means 
of  knowing  the  standanb  of  either  teacher  or  princ^)aL  The  whole 
situation  rqxesents  the  jeUjrfish  stage  of  organization  and  directioQ. 

Hie  desirabk  MsX  of  words,  and  the  varying  standards  of  accuracy 
for  the  lists  wouU  have  to  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  Ux  the 
training  in  q)dling  for  each  of  the  large  social  and  vocatiraial  dasses. 
And  as  in  the  arithmetic  tests,  we  shall  again,  naturally,  need  different 
standards  for  those  of  low,  mediocre,  and  hig^  natural  ability,  eadi 
piqnl  choosing  the  standard,  not  arbitrarily,  but  by  the  nature  of  the 
work  that  he  does.  Progress  can  be  recorded  graphically  in  the  same 
fashion  previously  described  for  the  arithmetic  operations.  His  stand- 
ing here  again  would  be  significant  for  vocational  guidance.  Individuals 
whose  native  aptitude  kept  them  along  the  line  of  the  lower  standard 
would  certainly  be  kept  out  of  the  vocation  of  stenographer,  or  news- 
paper compositor,  or  telegrapher.  When  such  standards  have  been 
created,  supervision  of  training  in  spelling  is  possible;  without  standards 
of  some  sort,  there  can  be  relatively  little  supervision,  in  fact. 

In  this  field  of  spelling  we  have  neither  tentative  standards  such  as 
those  that  G)urtis  gives  us  for  arithmetic,  nor  any  tentative  scale  of 
measurement.  The  few  lists  of  words  that  have  been  used  by  the 
expert  spelling  investigators  are  altogether  too  brief;  and  their  relative 
position  in  any  scale  altogether  too  indefinite  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
standard  scales  of  measurement.  For  simple  comparative  tests  of  the 
work  of  city  with  city,  or  school  with  school,  they  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose  and  look  definitely  in  the  direction  of  assured  progress.  The 
work  needs  to  be  continued  until  we  have  standards  that  can  be  of  per- 
manent worth.  Such  standards  would  certainly  not  be  unchanging. 
They  would  change  as  determinative  technique  improved  and  they 
would  change  with  social  conditions.  But  that  even  change  be  rational, 
there  must  be  something  relatively  permanent  to  be  changed. 

Handwriting  has  made  rather  more  progress.    We  have  here  two 
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good  scales  of  quality,  one  by  Thomdike,  one  by  Ayres,  both  scien- 
tifically constructed,  but  on  rather  different  bases.  The  speed  scale 
is  the  number  of  letters  that  can  be  written  per  minute.  On  the  bases 
both  of  quality  and  of  speed  we  have  already  tentative  standards,  for 
the  various  school  grades.  The  following  table  shows  the  standards 
that  have  been  arrived  at  tentatively  by  Dr.  Freeman  and  Superin- 
tendent Wilson: 


SCBOOlGXAOB 


Wibon 


FrfwwwOT 


QvAXzrY 


WDson 
(TlionidikeKafe) 


Frcemui 
(AyiMKafe) 


lA 

2B 

2A 

3B 

3A 

4B 

4A 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9th  year 

loth  year 

nth  and  X2th  yean 

Comm.  high  sdiool. 


1 2-16 
15-20 

15-25 
15-30 
25-40 

30-55 
40-65 
45-65 
50-70 

50-75 

55-75 

55-85 
60-85 

65-100 

65-100 


20 
30 
40 

50 

60 

70 
80 

90 
100 


8-10 
^12 
9-12 
9-12 

9.5-13 
10-13. 3 

10-13.6 

Z0-Z4 

11-14 

"-14.5 

12-16 
12-16 
12-16 
13-18 


35 
40 

50 

50 

55 
60 

65 
70 


These  standards  are  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  average  attainments 
in  schools  as  they  now  train  in  handwriting;  they  are  not  based  upon  the 
actual  needs  of  men.  The  setting-up  of  standards,  such  as  presented 
in  the  table,  both  ultimate  and  progressive,  based  upon  the  work  within 
the  school  system  itself,  is  naturally  an  enormous  step  in  advance  of 
present  conditions;  and  the  possession  of  such  standards  creates  the 
possibility  of  supervision  of  the  teaching  of  this  subject.  Such  standards 
have  most  of  the  supervisory  value  of  standards  determined  from  an 
analysis  of  human  needs.  They  are  not  so  convincing,  however,  to 
students  or  to  teachers;  and  probably  have  not  the  same  stimulating 
qualities.  They  probably  cannot  be  so  serviceable  in  the  co-operation 
of  school  and  community  in  matters  of  stimulating  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils. 

The  ultimate  standard  to  be  attained  in  handwriting  cannot  be 
determined  from  anything  to  be  found  within  the  school.    These 
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ultimate  standards  can  only  be  found  in  the  world  of  afiEairs.  And  the 
standards  will  necessarily  differ  from  social  class  to  social  class.  Stand- 
ards for  commercial  workers  will  have  to  be  much  higher  than  for  literary 
workers.  Standards  for  the  latter  need  to  be  higher  than  for  black- 
smiths and  carpenters  and  farmers  and  men  who  have  relatively  little 
writing  to  do.  The  ultimate  standards  for  commercial  workers  should 
probably  not  be  so  high  as  was  demanded  ten  years  ago,  or  thirty  years 
ago,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  machines  for  writing.  Final  decision 
of  the  question  can  be  made  only  by  the  commercial  world.  Having 
the  ultimate  standards  for  each  particular  class,  it  is  the  special  func- 
tion of  the  expert  workers  to  determine  the  progressive  standards  and 
general  procediure  for  accomplishing  the  training.  Here  laymen  can 
have  nothing  to  say. 

Within  recent  months  Thomdike  and  Hillegas  have  given  us  a 
tentative  scale  for  measuring  merit  in  English  composition*  Such  a 
scale  is  necessary  before  we  can  have  the  terms  in  which  to  define  actual 
standards,  idtimate  and  progressive.  Just  as  the  invention  of  the  foot- 
ruler  or  some  analogous  linear  measure  is  necessary  before  we  can  have 
absolute  standards  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails,  so  in  composition 
ability  we  must  have  definite  scales  of  measurement  established  before 
we  can  set  up  the  standards  to  aim  at  in  the  shaping  of  the  product. 
This  scale  of  Thomdike  and  Hillegas  is  only  a  scale  of  measurement 
however.  There  is  nothing  in  the  scale  itself  to  say  what  the  standards 
of  attainment  shall  be.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  needs 
of  men.  What  composition  ability,  let  us  ask,  is  needed  by  men  and 
women  in  each  of  the  various  walks  of  human  life  ?  To  what  standards 
of  merit  as  shown  by  the  scale  of  measurement  is  each  of  these  classes 
to  be  brought  during  their  training  ?  The  answer  is  not  to  be  found 
within  the  school.  Let  educators,  social  workers,  and  plumbers  get 
together  and  determine  the  standards  for  the  plumber.  Let  fanners, 
social  workers,  and  educators  get  together  and  determine  the  standards 
for  the  farmer.  Let  newspaper  men  and  educators  determine  what  the 
standards  shall  be  for  prospective  journalists.  The  labor  needs  to  be 
extended  through  a  long  list. 

The  scale  for  measuring  merit  in  composition  appears  to  be  a  more 
difficult  thing  to  devise  than  the  scales  for  the  other  subjects  discussed. 
Several  factors  enter  in,  such  as  handwriting,  sentence  structure,  spell- 
ing, rhetorical  arrangement,  together  with  the  general  spirit  of  the 
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thought  content.  Then  again  there  are  different  varieties  of  prose 
composition — description,  narration,  and  the  like.  It  is  possible,  before 
the  task  of  establishing  standards  can  be  accomplished,  that  we  shall 
have  to  devise  a  number  of  measuring  scales,  one  for  each  of  the  aspects 
of  a  composition,  and  one  for  each  of  the  different  varieties  of  composi- 
tion. Thomdike  and  Hillegas  have  pointed  the  way  and  shown  the 
possibilities.  The  large  co-operative  task  lies  upon  all  of  us  to  take  their 
suggestions  and  carry  through  the  various  necessary  investigations  to 
their  ultimate  completion.  It  will  mean  a  slight  increase  in  our  work 
for  the  moment.  It  will  mean  a  tremendous  economy  of  labor  and  time 
and  expense  in  the  end.  The  task  is  inescapable;  and  the  sooner  done, 
the  better. 

In  these  simple  fields  it  appears  possible  to  determine  scales  of 
measurement,  and  to  set  up  standards.  Is  it  possible  to  make  such 
determinations  for  all  aspects  of  school  work  ?  It  seems  possible  in  the 
case  of  studies  and  exercises  that  involve  objective  activity  or  expres- 
sion. Thus  it  appears  possible  in  reading,  drawing,  translation  of 
foreign  languages,  grammatical  analysis  of  sentences,  music,  the 
various  manual  activities,  sewing,  woodwork,  embroidery,  printing, 
bookbinding,  together  with  the  entire  field  of  physical  development, 
strength,  endurance,  nutrition,  vital  capacity,  weight,  and  height. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  of  science,  history,  and  literature 
has  such  intangible  aims  as  width  of  mental  horizon,  depth  and  fulness 
of  appreciation,  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  right  social  and  moral 
attitudes.  Here  at  first  glance  it  appears  impossible  to  set  up  definite 
scales  of  progress  of  a  quantitative  sort,  in  terms  of  which  to  state  and 
to  measure  standards  of  attainment.  In  the  case  of  each  of  these, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  secure  an  objective  expression  of  one  sort  or 
another.  Usually  in  each  case  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  number  of 
kinds  of  expression  which  may  be  iised  as  bases  for  the  formulation  of 
scales  of  measurement  in  terms  of  which  standards  can  be  expressed. 
Since  we  axe  b^inning  naturally  with  the  simpler  matters,  these  more 
complicated  ones  lie  some  distance  in  the  future  and  it  is  probable  as 
technique  develops  and  as  we  become  familiar  with  the  work  these  more 
intangible  matters  may  present  less  difficidty  when  we  reach  them.  It 
seems  possible  to  detennine  scales  of  measurement  and  standards,  both 
idtimate  and  progressive,  with  an  accuracy  sufficient  for  all  practical 
directive  and  supervisory  purposes  for  every  desirable  educational  prod- 
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uct,  whetber  tangible  or  intangiMe.  We  have  stanSanb  at  {xesent, 
in  fact,  for  every  educational  product.  Our  proUem  is  simply  the  re- 
placcsnent  of  vague,  indefinite  estimation  with  more  exact  methods  of 
measurement,  and  the  substitution  of  definite  standards  of  attainmoit  for 
the  uncertain,  fluctuating  ones  now  used.  Since  the  scales  and  standards 
are  here  more  difficult,  these  problems  may  well  wait  until  we  have 
developed  technique  and  skill  on  lower,  easier  levek.  After  our  profes- 
sion has  scaled  the  lower  heights,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  prqMue  to 
scale  the  higher. 

The  higher,  however,  must  be  scaled.  However  difficult  it  may  seem 
to  set  up  quantitative  standards  in  the  more  intangible  fields,  it  must  of 
necessity  be  done,  if  once  they  are  introduced  into  the  lower  more 
objective  and  more  mechanical  forms  of  training.  It  will  work  harm  to 
establish  definite  standards  for  only  a  portion  of  the  tasks  of  education, 
leaving  the  rest  to  the  traditional  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  aim. 
In  any  school  where  accurate  standards  of  mathematics,  penmanship, 
composition,  and  spelling  are  established  and  enforced,  but  where  all 
the  rest  of  the  work  is  left  to  the  usual  chance,  teachers  know  that  they 
can  be  and  that  they  will  be  more  definitely  measured  and  judged  in 
these  standardized  subjects  than  in  anjrthing  else.  The  result  is  there- 
fore, necessarily,  overemphasis  upon  the  simpler  more  mechanical  sub- 
jects and  relative  neglect  of  the  other  and,  on  the  whole,  more  important 
subjects.  The  work  becomes  mechanized  not  because  of  standards, 
but  because  standards  have  been  established  only  in  the  mechanical 
aspects  of  the  work.  The  things  that  are  mechanical  receive,  under  such 
conditions,  more  than  their  share  of  emphasis.  This  result  is  not,  how- 
ever, an  argument  against  the  presence  of  standards  where  they  exist. 
It  is  rather  an  argument  against  the  lack  of  standards  in  fields  where 
they  do  not  exist.  The  remedy  is  to  establish  equally  definite  standards 
in  every  field  of  educational  labor.    There  can  be  no  other  remedy. 

This  very  difficulty  is  one  of  the  incontestable  proofs  of  the  relative 
superiority  of  the  work  with  standards  in  stimulating  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  pupils.  The  standardized  matters  get  the  time  and  the 
labor,  and  the  unstandardized  portions  of  the  field  are  the  ones  n^lected. 
But  education  must  take  care  of  all  desirable  aspects  of  human  personal- 
ity, training  and  developing  each  in  due  proportion,  slighting  nothing, 
neglecting  nothing,  giving  unduly  large  or  unduly  small  attention  to 
nothing.    Therefore  if  standards  of  attainment  are  set  up  in  any  part 
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of  the  educational  field,  they  must  of  necessity  be  set  up  in  all  portions  of 
the  educational  field.  1/^ 

Efficient  methods  are  dependent  on  definite  standards.  So  long  as 
definite  standards  are  lacking,  we  cannot  expect  methods  to  grow 
efficient.  One  does  not  devise  expert  methods  of  hitting  a  mark,  nor 
does  he  exert  himself  strenuously  in  the  effort,  imtil  he  has  some  mark 
to  hit.  So  long  as  his  task  is  a  mere  firing  in  the  air,  almost  any  method 
will  do.  But  the  moment  a  specific  mark  is  set  for  him,  he  must  dis- 
criininatingly  discard  everything  useless  or  relatively  ineffective  and 
must  equally  discriminatingly  choose  methods  that  are  relatively  effica- 
dous  in  securing  the  end  in  view. 

We  do  not  exert  ourselves  to  discover  effective  methods  without 
some  such  incentive,  nor  to  adopt  them  even  after  they  are  discovered. 
The  unfortunately  more  or  less  isolated  experimentation  in  our  univer- 
sities has  definitely  proven  in  a  number  of  cases  that  in  a  given  subject 
one  method  is  very  superior  to  another  method.  Yet,  in  practical 
schoolroom  procedure,  the  two  methods  can,  throughout  the  country,  be 
found  side  by  side,  with  the  majority  seemingly  unconcerned  and  making 
little  effort  to  apply  information  that  has  definitely  been  proven.  The 
dearth  of  investigative  results  in  our  universities  is  certainly  in  part 
owing  to  the  apathy  with  which  the  results  are  received  by  the  practical 
educational  world.  There  is  little  incentive  for  producing  a  thing  if 
there  is  no  call  for  it.  The  apathy  in  the  practical  educational  world  is 
probably  more  than  anything  else  due  to  a  lack  of  definite  standards. 
When  we  have  a  specific  mark  to  aim  at  and  are  judged  to  have  failed 
in  our  efforts  if  we  do  not  hit  that  mark,  an  incentive  will  have  been 
thrown  into  the  educational  world  that  will  no  less  than  revolutionize 
its  attitude  toward  scientific  procedure. 

Who  should  test  the  results?  It  is  probable  that  they  should  be 
tested  by  workers  all  along  the  line,  some  for  one  purpose,  some  for 
another,  the  efforts  of  each  serving  as  a  check  and  a  corrective  for  the 
others.  If  the  eighth-grade  standard  for  speed  in  multiplication  is  50 
operations  per  minute,  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  the  pupil  himself  to 
test  his  speed  ability  whenever  he  likes  to  see  if  he  has  attained  the 
standard  that  has  been  set  for  him.  He  has  thus  a  check  upon  the  tests 
made  by  the  teacher,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  desirable  things. 
The  teacher,  certainly,  should  be  able  and  should  test  her  pupils  in  every 
thing  in  which  she  trains  them.    This  is  necessary  in  order  that  she  know 
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whether  she  is  securing  the  standard  product,  falling  below,  or  going 
beyond  what  is  expected  of  her.  It  is  a  check  also  iqpon  the  supervisory 
tests.  Injustice  cannot  be  done  her  by  the  latter  tests,  if  she  has  a 
check  tqxm  it.  The  building  principal  will  necessarily  occasionally  make 
tests  tqxm  the  pupils  in  order  to  locate  strong  and  weak  teachers,  or 
strong  and  weak  teaching  in  any  subject.  He  needs  the  tests  also  in 
Older  that  he  may  compare  his  work  with  that  of  other  buildings  in 
the  dty,  his  tests  serving  as  a  check  upon  injustice  being  done  him  by 
hig^ber  8iq)ervisory  tests  from  the  office  of  the  dty  superintendent. 

Tests  will  also  be  made  by  representatives  of  the  superintendent; 
over  these,  the  building  prindpal  will  have  no  control.  It  is  an  accepted 
princq)le  in  the  business  world  that  the  department  whidi  inspects  the 
product  must  be  wholly  independent  of  the  department  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  securing  the  product.  It  is  possible  that  the  greater  probity  of 
building  prindpals  and  teachers  over  that  of  corresponding  workers 
in  a  business  organization  will  render  this  prindple  somewhat  less  neces- 
sary in  the  educational  field.  The  superintendent  can  in  larger  measure 
acoq>t  the  results  of  tests  given  by  prindpals  and  by  teachers.  But  as 
the  results  of  these  tests  come  to  determine  the  efficiency  mark  of 
teachers  and  prindpals;  as  they  come  to  determine  the  salaries  of  the 
workers,  together  with  other  immunities  and  privileges,  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  reinforce  this  probity  by  independent  tests  from  the 
superintendent's  office  after  the  plan  of  the  inspector's  department  in 
the  business  world.  But  a  superintendent  who  wanted  to  make  good 
with  a  discerning  community  might  very  well  manipulate  results  so  as 
to  make  them  more  favorable  than  conditions  warrant.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  those  who  set  aside  the  school  organization  as  their 
agent  might  very  well  have  an  inspectorial  department  for  indq)endent 
testing  of  the  work  of  their  institutional  agent. 

An  objection  that  will  be  made  to  this  basis  of  sdentific  direction 
and  supervision  is  that  the  requirements  in  the  way  of  continuous  records 
for  each  pupil  are  so  great  as  to  make  the  task  impracticable  if  not 
impossible.  Speed  in  addition  requires  one  record,  accuracy  another; 
speed  in  subtraction  a  third,  accuracy  a  fourth;  and  so  on  through 
the  various  forms  of  computation.  Quality  of  handwriting  demands  a 
record  for  itself;  speed  of  writing  demands  another.  Accuracy  in  the 
spelling  of  one  large  list  of  words  must  have  an  individual  record; 
accuracy  of  spelling  another  list,  a  second  record;  a  third  list  must  have 
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a  third  record;  and  so  on.  This  series  of  records  needed  seems  to  extend 
throughout  the  whole  reahn  of  education,  there  being  one  continuous 
record  for  each  educational  product.  It  looks  as  though  it  would 
require  a  small  ledger  for  each  individual  pupil  to  record  his  progress 
in  developing  each  of  his  various  necessary  abilities.  It  looks  like  a 
large  problem.  Are  the  educational  products  worthy  of  the  labor  of 
keeping  track  of  them  ? 

This  keeping  of  a  continuous  record  of  the  results  of  labor  is  a  com- 
monplace in  the  business  world.  There,  for  example,  the  record  follows 
each  lot  of  goods  through  the  factory  from  the  time  the  raw  material 
is  received  to  the  time  it  is  finally  disposed  of  in  the  shape  of  a  finished, 
inspected,  standard  product.  The  principle  is  religiously  followed  in  all 
successful  conmierdal  and  transportation  establishments.  The  busi- 
ness world  knows  that  it  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  function.  It 
involves  an  elaborate  S3rstem  of  accoimting,  but  the  business  world  has 
proven  that  the  extra  labor  and  expense  is  economically  justifiable 
many  times  over  by  the  saving  and  economy  in  the  handling  of  the  prod- 
uct. It  is  an  indispensable  basis  for  efficient  management,  direction, 
and  supervision.  Business  efficiency  would  be  destroyed  if  it  were 
dispensed  with. 

I  am  unable  to  see  any  reason  why  we  have  less  need  of  such  continu- 
ous records  in  the  development  of  a  hundred  related  intangible  products, 
the  labor  covering  ten  or  fifteen  years,  than  does  the  business  world 
in  the  handling  of  goods  of  a  relatively  simple  nature  which  remain 
in  their  hands  but  a  comparatively  short  time.  Where  the  processes  are 
complicated,  and  efficiency  in  the  result  difficult  to  determine,  and  where 
the  process  covers  a  long  period  of  years,  the  necessity  for  a  careful  con- 
tinuous record  is  much  greater  than  in  the  other  case.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  education  requires  an  even  more  elaborate  S3rstem  of 
accounting  than  is  required  by  a  factory  or  a  railroad.  It  is  probable 
that  with  us,  as  with  all  other  organizations,  ample  and  accurate  infor- 
mation is  the  only  possible  foimdation  for  successful  management. 
Although  such  records  will  require  an  increased  amoimt  of  labor  for 
somebody,  yet  there  is  no  reason  that  I  am  able  to  see  why  every 
advantage  that  accrues  to  the  business  world  from  the  careful  keeping 
of  continuous  records,  would  not  also  accrue  in  equal  measure  or  in 
even  greater  measure  to  the  educational  world.  When  10  per  cent  in 
increase  of  clerical  labor  means  100  per  cent  increased  profit  for  an 
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offganiTanoii,  dearly  the  czta  detkal  labor  required  for  efficient  diitc- 
tioQ  and  control  is  alfngrtfwT  justifiable.  We  have  every  reason  to 
think  that  inczeaaed  icsolta  in  rrfnratinn  would  equally  justify  the 


It  must  be  lemembcxed^  however,  that  these  continuous  records 
cover  a  period  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  During  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  period  the  pupil  himself  can  do  much  of  the  labor.  More- 
over, in  the  training  of  cicrkal  workers  in  oar  schools,  the  lack  of  live 
clerical  work  of  a  usefoi  sort  for  giving  them  practice  is  one  of  the  great 
deficiencies.  Th^  work  might  well  rliminatr  a  portion  of  this  dearth 
of  material  The  saving  in  tfarhing  labor  required  that  is  affected 
by  the  one  matter  of  continuoas  records  win  periiaps  be  very  much 
greater  than  the  increased  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  make  the  records. 
Within  a  few  years  we  can  quote  the  quantitative  results  of  actual  experi- 
ence, we  hope,  instead  of  being  compelled  in  this  humiliating  fashion 
merely  to  make  deductive  applications  of  the  priiicq)le  to  our  field  od 
the  basis  of  the  way  it  works  among  other  organizations  whose  efficiency 
is  so  far  in  advance  of  that  of  our  own. 

A  good  deal  of  work  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  in  the  stand- 
ardization of  the  various  classes  of  educational  costs.  Although  this 
is  a  bit  beside  our  purpose,  in  this  paper,  yet  it  further  illustrates  the 
need  of  standards  on  the  training  side  to  serve  as  bases  for  standardizing 
costs  in  the  field  of  physical  administration.  The  method  of  drawing 
the  deadly  parallel  between  schools  within  the  same  city  or  between 
schools  within  different  cities  in  the  matter  of  the  costs  per  pupil  in 
each  of  the  various  items  of  educational  expenditures  is  a  long  step 
forward.  Of  itself,  even  under  present  conditions,  it  means  great 
improvements  in  methods  of  placing  educational  money,  in  economy, 
and  in  efficiency.  Still  it  is  but  one  step  in  the  direction  of  effective 
procedure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  so  many  factors  entering  into 
each  of  the  items  of  expenditiire  as  tabulated  at  present  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  make  anything  more  than  the  most  general  sort  of 
comparison.  If  we  refer  to  Mr.  Updegraff's  study  of  Expenses  of  CUy 
School  Systems,  we  find,  for  example,  that  among  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  30,000,  the  cost  per  pupil  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  ranges 
from  $9  to  $36,  the  mean  cost  being  about  $16  and  the  middle  50  per 
cent  range  being  from  $14  to  $19.  The  presxmiption  is  that  a  city  that 
finds  its  cost  within  this  middle  range  can  feel  itself  reasonably  safe  in  its 
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standard  of  expenditures  while  those  that  exceed  $19  or  fall  below  $14 
are  expending  either  not  enough  or  too  much  per  capita.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  a  school  expends  $26  per  pupil  for  teaching  and  secures 
twice  the  results  obtained  by  a  school  expending  $15  per  pupil,  the 
expensive  school  is,  in  fact,  the  more  economical  of  the  two.  And  of 
two  schools  near  each  other  in  the  middle  zone  of  safety,  one  may  be 
securing  a  high  quantity  of  results,  and  another  a  low  quantity.  One 
may,  in  fact,  be  securing  a  product  that  is  inferior  to  other  schools  more 
efficiently  managed  that  lie  altogether  below  the  lower  limit  of  the  zone 
of  safety.  We  cannot  standardize  teaching  costs  until  we  standardize 
teaching  product.  The  school  that  secures  the  greatest  amoimt  of  prod- 
uct for  the  money  expended  is  the  most  economical  school  whether  it 
lies  above  the  zone  of  safety  or  below  it  in  the  matter  of  actual  expendi- 
tures as  shown  in  Mr.  Updegraff 's  tables.  The  present  rapid  progress, 
therefore,  which  is  being  made  in  the  field  of  educational  financial  ac- 
counting is,  from  its  side,  going  to  demand  that  the  imit  of  product  be 
defined  in  terms  sufficiently  accurate  to  permit  comparative  cost  calcu- 
lations between  schools  in  the  same  dty  and  between  schools  of  different 
cities. 

To  summarize  these  matters:  (i)  As  a  foundation  for  all  scientific 
direction  and  supervision  of  labor  in  the  field  of  education,  we  need 
first  to  draw  up  in  detail  for  each  social  or  vocational  class  of  students 
in  our  charge  a  list  of  all  of  the  abilities  and  aspects  of  personality  for 
the  training  of  which  the  school  is  responsible.  (2)  Next  we  need  to 
determine  scales  of  measurement  in  terms  of  which  these  many  different 
aspects  of  the  personality  can  be  measured.  (3)  We  must  determine  the 
amoimt  of  training  that  is  socially  desirable  for  each  of  these  different 
abilities  and  state  these  amoimts  in  terms  of  the  scales  of  measurement. 
(4)  We  must  have  progressive  standards  of  attainment  for  each  stage 
of  advance  in  the  normal  development  of  each  ability  in  question. 
When  these  four  sets  of  things  are  at  hand  for  each  differentiated  social 
or  vocational  dass,  then  we  shall  have  for  the  first  time  a  scientific 
curriculum  for  education  worthy  of  our  present  age  of  sdence. 

In  my  opinion,  the  formulation  and  development  of  some  such  pro- 
gram, completed  and  corrected  by  the  co-operative  work  of  the  many 
viewpoints  to  be  f oimd  among  progressive  workers,  constitutes  the  most 
practical  single  task  at  present  before  the  fidd  of  education.  It  points 
to  a  goal  of  administrative  effidency  as  far  above  the  present  as  sdentific 
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t/^  I7eate%t  (r^«:»rvie  dei^ret  of  iaadhif-^If^k  freecSofa.  The  icsuit  is. 
ir»  <r, y  viyy:4  fyitems,  in  nonsal  sdxKis,  acd  in  oar  nniicuilies,  the 
f  ei^*j  ve  a^rtMy^Rry  erf  a  very  lar5e  mcnber  of  aaall  units — in  other  vords, 
*  \fm  aiyl  pnrrvjyt  form  of  on^inz2LXkm^  directiofu  and  management. 
Ail  ti.H  %tajyi%  in  the  way  of  accorr.pt i^Mng  any  large  oo^ipentive  task. 
It  ret'jlta  in  a  a/ouitutioDal  tcndcDcy  to  place  the  vdfaie  of  the  frarkcr 
aJy/ve  t>je  welfare  of  the  organization,  and  the  welfare  of  both  above  the 
welfare  of  the  UAal  todety  of  which  school  men  and  school  institatkxis 
are  Ujt  agent%, 

TJie  fjrrjgram  of  work  herein  described,  however,  appears  to  be  a 
c/>^/fierative  ta^k  that  will  require  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  workers 
in  the  6tli,  elementary,  secondary,  normal  school,  odlegiate,  and 
univerUty,  It  is  a  task  that  will  require  some  sacrifice,  some  setting  of 
nifdnl  %crvu^  aUjve  personal  or  professional  sdf-interest.  Its  accom- 
pli >Jirrient  IS  inevitable;  the  major  obstacle  menti<Hied  can  only  make 
delay.  The  ideal  of  social  service  is  rapidly  becoming  the  comer-stone 
(ft  faith  in  every  department  of  human  affairs — in  none  certainly  more 
than  in  the  field  of  education.  In  this  service,  "social  efficiency"  b 
l;e^/;ming  the  chief  watchword  and  the  chief  aim.  No  servitor  is  so 
faithful  w  so  efficient  as  the  independent  intellectualist  who  has  come 
to  M5C  that  for  all  men,  for  his  class  among  the  rest,  there  is  opportunity 
in  orKa»l/x5d  and  co-operative  effort  for  a  larger  life  and  a  larger  reward 
than  Ih  |K>KHil>Ie  in  a  state  of  primitive,  inchoate,  intellectual  individual- 
ism.   In  our  field,  many  such  men  are  now  ready,  and  the  time  is  ripe. 
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.     m.    METHODS 

Principle  Ill.ScierUific  managemerU  finds  ike  methods  of  procedure 
whkh  are  most  efficiefU  for  actual  service  under  actual  conditions^  and 
secures  their  use  on  the  part  of  the  workers. 

Until  very  recently  within  any  field  of  co-operative  endeavor,  the 
management  felt  that  it  had  absolved  at  least  most  of  its  responsibility 
when  it  had  assigned  the  various  portions  of  the  work  to  the  various 
workers  and  had  placed  incentives  before  them  to  stimulate  them  to 
proper  effort.  Practically  all  initiative  in  the  way  of  methods  of  work 
was  left  to  the  workers  themselves.  In  the  performance  of  any  given 
task,  the  worker  was  left  mostly  to  "trial  and  error,"  as  he  groped 
after  the  best  way  of  doing  the  thing.  The  result  was  that  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  given  task  one  worker  employed  one  method,  another 
worker  at  his  side  employed  a  different  one.  Mr.  Taylor  tells  us  that 
in  a  machine  shop  of  twenty-five  years  ago  employing  five  himdred 
workmen,  it  was  possible  to  find  several  score  different  methods  used  in 
the  performance  of  any  piece  of  the  work.  The  foreman  was  but  a 
promoted  workman  whose  information  was  empirical  like  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  men,  and  did  not  in  fact  exceed  the  information  of  the  more 
experienced  and  best  workmen  of  the  group  imder  him.  They  were 
about  as  competent  to  find  methods  as  he.  He  confined  himself  there- 
fore to  assigning  their  work  and  managing  the  incentives.  The  accumu- 
lations of  traditional  knowledge  had  naturally  weeded  out  the  very 
poorest  methods.  But  of  those  employed,  some  were  many  times  more 
efficient  in  securing  a  product  than  others.  But  the  foreman  was  not  in 
a  position  to  imdertake  the  direction  of  the  methods  employed. 

Machine-shop  work  has  now  been  raised  to  a  far  higher  plane  where 
the  output  by  the  same  workmen  using  for  the  most  part  the  same 
machinery  is  now  from  three  to  ten  times  as  large  as  that  formerly 
produced,  and  this  without  laying  greater  burdens  upon  the  men.  The 
change  has  been  brought  about  mostly  by  imdertaking  the  control  of 
methods.  Steel-cutting  industries  have  developed  a  science  which 
controls  the  processes.  On  the  basis  of  this  science,  scientific  methods 
have  been  formulated  and  the  management  no  longer  confines  itself 
to  assigning  the  tasks  and  controlling  incentives;  it  also  definitely 
undertakes  full  control  of  the  methods  employed.  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  startling  transformations  in  industry  that  are  at  present  being 
brought  about  by  the  much-heralded  scientific  management. 


1.1    I  .... 


la  the  cdnrarfiniial  woiid,  wt  tait  at  |Momi  m  the 
hf  dbe  Badnae^shops  of  tmenty-firc  ^cacs  agOL  The 
dktrSwtca  ibevmom  tasks  of  cdocatioD  to  the  iFatioaB  tcachea,  aad 
tiiei  ia  etqy  proper  waj  to  ^rinmlafr  trarhrw  to  cfactfa^  cfcrt,  b 
the  matter  of  method  the  wockcn  aie  nprrtrri  tar  the  most  pait  to 
take  the  imtiatm  and  find  the  methods  for  thcoisehcs.  This  IkceJtaa 
to  grope  m  ''trial-aiid-enor''  fashioo  is  even  rnnshlfied  a  p^  of  the 
teacher  not  to  he  taken  away  bjr  the  snpervisarjr  stiff.  The  icsoit  is 
that  in  a  school  system  enqpkying  a  hmdred  snth-^iade  tcariirrs  let 
US  sqr,  we  can  find  a  great  variety  of  mrthods  of  doing  cadi  sxth-^nde 
task.  Two  ycais  ago,  Mr.  Karfcer  took  the  oomses  of  stody  used  m 
aboQt  a  hmidied  of  our  largest  American  cities  with  a  viev  to  ascertain- 
ing the  coDscnsns  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teafhing  the 
Englidi  langiu^e  in  the  elementary  schools,  in  the  vaiions  grades  from 
the  third  to  the  ei^th.  After  tahnlating  the  tasks  pcrionned,  the  time 
given,  the  matfrials  nsed,  the  methods  cnqsloyed,  he  dismveicd  tbat 
among  the  teadiers  in  our  leading  American  cities,  every  sort  of  tlm^ 
is  bdng  done,  in  every  sort  oi  way,  using  every  kind  of  matmak  at 
every  stage  of  the  course,  with  as  large  an  amomit  of  variatkm  in  the 
time  alloted  to  the  different  dements  as  it  would  be  possible  to  have. 
The  stody  gave  little  information  as  to  what  to  teach,  idiat  to  use  in 
teaching  it,  how  to  teach  it,  when  to  teach  it,  how  long  to  teach  it,  or 
how  to  distribute  the  time.  Gmflifting  opinions  neutralized  each  other. 
His  results  presented  a  vivid  picture  of  a  vast  ''trial-and-enor"  experi- 
mentation and  confusion  covering  the  entire  country.  And  this  is  in 
the  field  of  work  that  is  considered  most  important,  since  to  it  we  give 
most  time  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  new  and  revolutionary  doctrine  of  scientific  management  states 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  management,  the  supervisory  staff,  has 
the  largest  share  of  the  work  in  the  determination  of  proper  methods. 
The  burden  of  finding  the  best  methods  is  too  large  and  too  complicated 
to  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  teachers.  The  task  of  turning  out  the 
fullest  possible  product  is  so  large  that  there  must  be  division  of  labor. 
The  teacher  must  perform  his  share  of  the  work,  but  the  supervisor 
must  also  perform  his  proper  share.  Each  must  be  a  specialist;  each 
must  cover  a  different  portion  of  the  task.  Under  scientific  manage- 
ment, the  supervisory  staff,  whose  primary  duty  is  direction  and  guid- 
ance, must  therefore  specialize  in  those  matters  that  have  most  to  do 
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with  direction  and  guidance,  namely,  the  science  relating  to  the  pro- 
cesses. The  ultunate  worker,  the  teacher  in  our  case,  must  be  a  specialist 
in  the  performance  of  the  labor  that  will  produce  the  product.  One 
specializes  in  science,  the  other  in  praciice. 

This  does  not  mean  such  narrow  specialization  of  the  special  field 
that  neither  knows  much  of  the  work  of  the  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  teacher  must  have  a  large  understanding  of  the  science  of  his  work, 
in  so  far  as  this  is  understood  by  the  supervisors,  in  order  that  he  may 
understand  their  instructions,  and  in  order  that  he  may  rationally 
adjust  his  portion  of  the  work  to  the  total  work  of  the  organization. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  guide  and  direct  must  understand  the 
details  of  practice  through  having  done  the  work  before  they  can  so 
much  as  understand  the  science  in  which  they  specialize.  The  educa- 
tional specialist  must  certainly  not  be  a  narrow  specialist.  He  must 
be  as  general  in  his  ability  as  it  is  possible  for  one  to  be.  But  the 
tasks  are  so  large,  the  ramifications  are  so  numerous  and  so  intricately 
entangled  one  with  another,  that  we  must  specialize  our  work  in  order 
to  bring  our  labors  within  the  bounds  of  human  possibility. 

The  primary  functions  of  educational  directors  and  supervisors,  as 
relating  to  methods,  are  therefore :  first,  the  discovery  of  the  best  methods 
of  procedure  in  the  performance  of  any  particular  educational  task;  and 
second,  the  giving  of  these  discovered  best  methods  over  to  the  teachers 
for  their  guidance  in  securing  a  maximum  product.  Since  so  few 
methods,  demonstrably  the  best,  have  yet  been  discovered  with  entire 
certainty,  it  is  impossible  jret  to  devote  any  very  large  amoimt  of  time 
to  the  function  of  distribution  of  this  information  to  the  teachers.  This 
leaves  the  major  work  at  the  present  moment  in  the  realm  of  discovery 
of  best  methods,  it  would  appear. 

Schools  must  not  experiment  on  the  children  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  not  doiQg  much  else  at  the  present  moment.  Mr.  Marker's 
study  showed  that  they  are  experimenting  in  the  teaching  of  the  English 
language  in  almost  every  conceivable  fashion  through  the  coimtry. 
"Trial  and  error"  is  itself  nothing  but  blind  experimentation.  We  can 
be  reasonably  sure  that  it  is  in  the  wrong  direction  about  half  the  time 
and  in  the  right  direction  about  half  the  time.  Work  that  looks  in  all 
directions  will  distribute  itself  in  about  this  fashion.  Rational  experi- 
mentation under  the  guidance  of  the  best  educational  light  at  our 
command  cannot  possibly  go  wrong  more  than  half  the  time;  and  there- 
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fore  camiot  poasibly  be  woise  than  the  present  mode  of  expend 
The  chances  axe  vciy  great  that  it  can  change  the  balance  yaj  oonsidcr- 
aUy  so  that  it  wiD  loA  in  the  li^t  direction  much  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  time  and  in  the  wrong  direction  moch  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  time.  There  is  no  bottom  to  the  aigmncnt  that  scfaoob  must 
not  ciperimcnt. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is  not  at  the  present  moment 
any  great  need  of  setting  new  experiments  on  foot.  There  are  already 
so  many  going  on.  If  50  per  cent  of  these  random  experiments  going  on 
at  the  present  time  \oc9l  in  the  right  direction  and  50  per  cent  look  in 
the  wrong  direction,  the  immediate  problem  b  a  statistical  oomparisoii 
of  the  rdative  amount  of  results  that  is  obtained  from  these  varioas 
practical  experiments.  For  guidance  in  the  performance  of  this  task, 
scales  of  measurement  are  largely  lacking;  but  these  will  be  at  hand  the 
moment  there  is  a  practical  demand  for  them.  The  chief  supervisory 
task  of  the  present  moment  rdating  to  methods  is  to  take  these  scales 
of  measurement  and  the  forms  of  statistical  organization  and  to  measure 
the  relative  efficacy  of  the  different  methods  used.  While  scales  of 
measurement  at  the  present  time  in  many  fields  cannot  be  sufficiently 
ddicate  for  finding  the  one  absolutely  best  method,  still  scales  such  as 
we  have  and  such  as  we  can  develop  immediately  are  sufficiently  deUcate, 
it  would  appear,  for  measurements  that  can  fairly  definitely  locate  the 
50  per  cent  of  experimentation  that  looks  in  the  wrong  direction.  If 
it  can  perform  no  more  than  this,  it  alone  would  mean  tremendous 
progress  in  the  ability  to  supervise  the  workers.  Supervisors  could 
say  definitely  that  certain  methods  could  not  be  used  under  any  cir- 
cumstances and  that  the  range  of  experimentation  must  be  confined  to 
the  group  that  is  shown  to  be  the  more  superior. 

Let  us  illustrate  with  a  concrete  example  or  two.  Suppose  among 
schools  that  give  sixty  minutes  per  week  to  drill  in  penmanship,  it  is 
found  that  one  group  of  schools  distributes  the  time  into  thirty-minute 
periods  twice  a  week;  another  group  of  schools  has  twenty-minute 
periods  three  times  a  week;  another  group  distributes  the  time  into 
twelve-minute  periods  of  drill  five  times  a  week;  a  fourth  group  distri- 
butes the  time  into  six-minute  periods  ten  times  a  week,  or  a  short 
period  twice  each  day.  Now  suppose  each  of  these  groups  of  schools 
to  be  measured  in  the  first  week  of  the  school  year  by  the  Thomdike 
or  the  Ayres  writing  scale  as  to  quality,  and  tested  by  the  stop-watch 
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as  to  speed.  If  they  are  then  measured  again  at  the  end  of  the  year  in 
the  same  way,  it  is  possible  to  determine  which  of  the  modes  of  distri- 
buting the  sixty  minutes  of  time  for  teaching  the  writing  is  the  superior. 
Groups  can  be  large  enough  to  neutralize  disturbing  factors.  If  the 
six-  and  twelve-minute  distribution  secures  larger  results  than  the 
twenty-  and  thirty-minute  distribution,  then  this  factor  of  method  in 
teaching  handwriting  is  partially  solved.  While  we  have  not  definitely 
established  just  which  length  of  period  is  best  for  the  work,  yet  we  have 
definitely  shut  out  the  longer  periods  of  twenty  and  thirty  minutes  and 
we  must  definitely  limit  the  length  of  drill  period  to  a  possible  maximum 
of  fifteen  minutes.  More  delicate,  more  discriminating  comparisons 
will  have  to  be  made  before  we  can  decide  just  where  between  the  five- 
and  the  fifteen-minute  period  we  would  best  fix  the  drill  time  in  order 
best  to  distribute  sixty  minutes  of  drill  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum 
product.  But  if  the  supervisory  staff  has  only  the  rough  determination 
as  the  result  of  its  comparative  studies,  it  is  prepared  to  give  something 
over  to  the  workers  that  is  definite,  authoritative,  and  usable,  and  a 
thing  which  the  workers  could  not  determine  for  themselves.  The 
supervision  under  the  circumstances  is  able  to  do  a  portion  of  its  share 
in  the  labor  of  seeming  the  product.  It  fiunishes  the  demonstrably 
rational  guidance  for  the  worker  which  the  latter  could  not  secure  for 
himself.  Each  supplements  and  assists  the  other  in  securing  the  product, 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  labor  of  both. 

The  distribution  of  time  into  periods  best  for  one  grade  may  not  be 
the  distribution  that  is  best  for  other  grades.  The  same  kind  of  compara- 
tive problems  have  to  be  worked  out  for  each  of  the  successive  grades 
from  the  b^inning  of  the  teaching  of  this  subject  up  to  the  time  when  the 
dass  reaches  the  ultimate  standards  set  for  them.  The  problem  as 
stated  above  is  how  to  distribute  sixty  minutes  of  drill.  Another  series 
of  problems  is  the  determination  of  the  total  amoimt  of  drill  per  week, 
whether  it  shotdd  be  twenty  minutes,  forty  minutes,  sixty  minutes,  or 
one  hundred  minutes  per  week;  and  this  again  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  different  grades  in  which  writing  is  to  be  given.  The  amount 
of  time  used  and  its  best  distribution  offers  therefore  a  very  large  number 
of  problems  to  the  directing  and  supervising  staff  in  education  for 
solution  by  comparative  methods.  This  probably  can  be  done  without 
setting  into  operation  any  experiments  in  addition  to  those  already 
going  on. 
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The  time  employed  in  drill  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  factors  of 
method.  Other  factors  of  method  are:  the  series  of  drill  exercises 
used,  the  distribution  of  time  among  the  different  kinds  of  drill  exercises, 
the  speed  of  the  practice,  the  kinds  of  materials  used  in  the  practice, 
the  different  systems  of  arm-and-finger  movements  emplo}^,  sitting 
position,  the  slope  of  the  desk,  the  nature  of  the  copies  presented,  the 
time  of  day,  the  fatigue  factor,  the  length  of  time  elapsing  after  active 
physical  exercise,  the  motives  and  incentives  employed  in  stimulating 
the  pupils,  and  the  writing  specialist  will  probably  add  a  few  other 
factors.  In  connection  with  each  of  these  factors  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine by  means  of  statistical  comparisons  of  scale  measurements  the 
better  and  the  poorer  method  of  controlling  each  of  these  various  factors 
for  each  of  the  various  school  grades.  The  problems  of  writing  present 
therefore  several  score  problems  that  will  have  to  be  worked  out  by 
co-operative  and  comparative  study  of  the  present  situation  before 
supervisors  can  adequately  perform  their  share  of  the  task  in  direct- 
ing and  supervising  handwriting.  If  the  determination  of  the  better 
and  the  poorer  modes  of  controlling  each  of  these  factors  would  result 
in  the  case  of  each  one  of  them  in  an  improved  efficiency  of  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  only  in  each  of  the  grades,  the  combined  improvement 
would  mean  a  doubling  of  oiu:  efficiency  in  the  teaching  of  penmanship, 
or  in  other  words  the  elimination  of  50  per  cent  of  waste,  the  release 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  teacher's  time  for  other  tasks. 

It  is  dear  that  supervisors  cannot  perform  their  half  of  the  task, 
that  of  guidance,  on  the  basis  of  sdence,  until  they  have  the  sdenoe 
on  the  basis  of  which  to  guide.  In  the  past  the  supervisor  has  usually 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  and  most  experienced  of  the  teachers, 
promoted  on  the  basis  of  his  relative  standing.  In  the  matter  of 
empirical  information  he  is  superior  to  the  younger,  less  experienced, 
less  capable  teachers,  and  is  able  out  of  his  more  successful  experience 
and  his  observation  to  give  them  a  quantity  of  good  advice  and 
instruction  as  to  methods  to  employ.  But  in  the  case  of  experienced 
teachers,  those  moderately  successful  and  those  highly  successful, 
the  degree  of  difference  between  the  teacher  and  the  supervisor  is  so 
slight  that  the  latter  is  unable  to  perform  any  large  portion  of  the 
labor  of  securing  the  educational  product.  In  connection  with  those 
who  are  best  able  to  use  his  help,  he  can  give  little  or  no  hdp  in 
the  way  of  methods.    He  is  but  a  spedalist  of  their  own  type,  and 
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not  a  specialist  of  a  supplemental  type.  He  is  compelled  to  give  his 
better  teachers  ahnost  complete  freedom  in  the  way  of  methods  used. 
This  tends  to  paralyze  his  efforts  toward  using  his  authority  in  the  direc- 
tion of  methods  even  in  the  case  of  the  yoxmger  and  weaker  teachers. 
The  situation  creates  a  system  of  privil^es  and  immunities  claimed  by 
all  the  teachers  in  the  matter  of  freedom  to  go  wrong  as  much  as  they 
please  in  the  selection  of  their  methods. 

When  the  conscientious,  hard-working  supervisor  earnestly  desires 
to  perform  his  share  of  the  task  in  connection  with  his  strong  teachers — 
under  ideal  conditions  all  are  strong  teachers — ^he  finds  himself  unable 
to  do  so  because  of  the  almost  total  dearth  of  scientifically  formulated 
information  as  to  what  constitutes  the  best  control  of  the  various  factors 
of  method.  He  has  opinions;  other  men  of  equal  ability  have  neutral- 
izing opinions.  This  leads  him  to  a  distrust  of  his  own  opinions. 
When  he  turns  to  the  literature  of  his  profession  for  guidance,  he  finds 
more  opinions,  and  then  in  a  second  book  still  other  opinions  which 
tend  to  neutralize  those  of  the  first  book.  From  opinions  based  upon 
^'tiial-and-error"  practice,  he  has  merely  turned  to  opinions  based  upon 
"trial-and-error''  theorizing,  and  has  not  improved  his  situation. 

For  such  men — and  they  grow  more  numerous  day  by  day  as  we 
see  how  the  rest  of  the  world  is  forging  ahead  of  us  in  the  application  Of 
science — there  is  but  one  avenue  of  escape  from  the  present  condition 
of  relative  helplessness  in  the  ability  actually  to  direct  and  to  supervise 
methods.  This  is  the  definite  measuring  of  practical  methods  as  they 
are  actually  employed  at  present. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  well-informed  supervisor  has  at  his  com- 
mand certain  general  principles  of  education  that,  like  the  fixed  stars 
in  the  case  of  the  mariner,  can  be  used  for  guidance  in  the  details  of 
educational  procedure.  On  the  basis  of  these  general  principles  it  is 
possible  to  deductively  determine  the  processes  to  employ  in  the  details 
of  teaching.  His  work  of  guidance  is  to  see  that  the  teacher  is  at  all 
times  fully  alive  to  the  nature  of  these  guiding  principles,  and  that  she 
employs  them  in  the  formulation  of  her  methods,  and  always  measures 
her  methods  after  they  are  formulated  up  against  these  general  principles 
to  see  that  the  methods  are  correct.  The  weak  teacher  is  the  one  who 
has  not  a  command  over  these  various  general  principles  sufiicient  to 
make  the  various  necessary  deductions  in  the  case  of  any  specific  situa- 
tion.   The  supervising  problem,  in  such  a  case,  so  far  as  methods  go, 
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is  to  bring  about  a  further  realization  of  the  principles  in  the  teacher's 
mind  and  to  help  the  teacher  to  the  power  to  use  the  princq>les  with 
certainty  in  devising  the  various  daily  tasks.  In  judging  the  work  of 
teachers,  weak  or  strong,  the  plan  to  be  pursued  on  the  part  of  the 
supervisor  is  to  see  how  exactly  the  processes  obey  the  general  princq>les. 

This  sounds  well,  to  be  sure,  and  it  was  possible  for  the  older  school 
of  writers  on  supervision  to  expand  it  into  an  entire  volume.  One  does 
not  know,  however,  what  poor  help  these  so-called  principles  furnish 
until  one  tries  to  apply  them  to  concrete  tasks.  Suppose  one  gathers 
together  all  of  the  general  educational  principles  that  he  can  find,  and 
on  the  basis  of  these  principles  tries  deductively  to  determine  answers 
to  the  problems  of  method  presented  by  the  teaching  of  handwriting  as 
stated  above.    How  many  can  he  deductively  solve  with  his  princq)les  ? 

From  the  general  educational  principles  which  govern  in  arithmetic 
the  teaching  of  addition,  to  take  another  example,  what  are  the 
most  effective  methods  to  use  ?  Let  us  suppose  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion that  for  a  given  class  of  boys  the  ultimate  standard  for  speed  in 
addition  that  has  been  set  is  80  combinations  a  minute  to  be  reached 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  when  these  bo3rs  leave  their  vocational  training. 
Now  in  the  light  of  the  general  principles,  at  what  age  shall  the  45 
addition  combinations  be  taught  ?  What  total  amount  of  time  per  week 
is  to  be  devoted  to  addition  drill  during  the  year  when  they  are  taught? 
What  total  amount  of  drill  is  to  be  given  during  the  second  year  there- 
after, the  third  year,  the  fourth  year,  and  so  on  up  to  the  time  when  the 
ultimate  standard  is  satisfactorily  attained  ?  What  shall  be  the  distri- 
bution of  the  weekly  drill  time  into  periods  for  the  first  year  of  the  work, 
second  year,  third  year,  fourth  year,  and  so  on  through  the  series  of 
years  ?  What  are  the  addition  combinations  that  require  much  drill, 
what  are  the  ones  that  require  a  medium  amount  of  drill,  and  what 
are  the  ones  that  require  but  little  drill  ?  What  time  of  day  is  best  for 
the  work  ?  Should  the  drill  be  oral  or  written,  or  should  there  be  a 
combination  of  the  two  ?  Is  it  best  performed  with  abstract  examples, 
or  in  connection  with  concrete  problems?  Shall  drill  exercises  be 
furnished  by  the  book,  by  the  blackboard,  or  by  teachers'  dictation? 
Should  the  drill  consist  of  many  short  exercises  or  fewer  longer  exercises  ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  using  the  incentive  of  emulation  in  the  economical 
securing  of  the  product?  What  is  the  value  of  using  exercises  that 
involve  the  vocational  motive  or  the  dvic  motive  ? 
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Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  we  have  scientific  principles  of  educa- 
tion of  a  general  sort  on  the  basis  of  which  these  questions  can  be  deduc- 
tively answered  with  scientific  certainty — such  certainty  as  the  farmer 
can  use  in  the  scientific  control  of  his  operations,  or  with  the  scientific 
certainty  that  the  steel-cutting  machinist  can  use  in  his  operations? 
It  is  evident  that  our  so-called  principles  will  not  serve  our  purpose  in 
answering  these  questions.  The  principles  are  too  vague,  too  general, 
too  empty  of  content.  A  good  many  of  them  are  probably  pseudo- 
prindples,  speculatively,  not  scientifically,  determined.  They  offer 
a  form  of  support  which  the  intelligent  supervisor,  in  an  age  of  applied 
science,  uses  with  many  misgivings.  Since  addition  is  almost  the 
simplest  task  to  be  performed  by  education,  if  the  principles  will  not 
guide  here  it  would  be  strange  if  they  were  a  safe  guide  in  the  more 
complicated  portions  of  the  work.  Analogous  problems  are  presented 
by  every  educational  task,  the  more  complicated  ones  presenting  many 
additional  factors. 

The  business  world  shows  us  how  to  proceed  more  nearly  than 
any  illustration  that  I  can  take  from  the  educational  field.  The  Hani- 
man  railroad  system,  embracing  about  19,000  miles  of  railway  lines  and 
employing  about  80,000  men  is  divided  into  some  thirty  relatively 
autonomous  divisions.  Over  each  of  these  divisions  is  placed  a  general 
manager  having  his  own  exclusive  e3q)ert  staff.  In  the  central  office 
in  Chicago  is  the  Director  of  Maintenance  and  Operation  of  the  entire 
system,  also  with  his  expert  staff.  In  the  original  organization,  in  the 
performance  of  any  given  task,  each  general  manager  with  his  expert 
staff  was  permitted  entire  freedom  of  initiative  in  the  determination 
of  the  methods  to  be  employed.  The  expert  workers  in  the  Chicago 
office  did  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  methods  employed  in  the 
different  divisions.  This  central  body  confined  its  efforts  solely  to  care- 
ful scientific  studies  of  the  relative  efficacy  of  the  different  methods 
employed  in  performing  any  given  task  in  the  different  divisions  of  the 
system.  When  their  studies  showed  dearly  and  xmmistakably  that 
certain  methods  were  producing  distinctly  better  results  in  certain 
divisions  than  other  methods  were  produdng  in  other  divisions,  then  the 
group  of  better  methods  was  definitely  prescribed  for  the  use  of  all 
of  the  divisions;  and  the  group  of  methods  dearly  inferior  was  dis- 
carded and  forbidden  to  any  of  the  divisions.  After  this  step  was  made, 
the  process  continued.  •  From  the  better  group  of  methods,  one  division 
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dboBt  one  form,  aad  another  dmsion  chose  another,  and  the  practical 
eipciimaitation  ooiiLiiiiiecL  The  puipose  of  doing  the  woik  in  eadi 
diviskm  was  not  to  experiment;  it  was  to  get  lesahs.  It  was,  however, 
experimentation  under  perfectly  nonnal  conditions  of  experiment  It 
was  natural,  not  artificial,  experimfntatinn.  The  central  office  in  Chicago, 
continuing  its  caieful  studies  of  the  idative  efficacy  of  the  various 
methods  of  this  better  group,  after  a  time  was  able  to  say  definitdy 
that  certain  of  those  methods  were  superior  to  certain  others.  This 
led  to  a  still  fmther  discarding  of  inferior  methods  and  the  stiO  naiiowcr 
limitation  of  the  experimental  efforts  of  different  divisions. 

This  process  leads  to  a  gradual  naxiowing  of  the  variety  of  possible 
methods  to  use  in  connection  with  each  of  the  various  tasks  of  raihoad 
management.  It  means  a  more  and  more  intensive  study  of  the  spcd&c 
factors  that  enter  into  the  few  or  even  the  sin^  method  that  has  shown 
itself  distinctly  superior  to  the  others.  But  perfection  in  so  ooiiq>Ii- 
cated  a  field  is  not  possible.  There  is  always  room  for  further  study  of 
one  factor  or  another  in  the  performance  of  any  task,  it  would  appear. 
This  method  of  finding  the  best  modes  of  procedure  definitely  doses  the 
door  to  experimentation  along  lines  that  are  deariy  proven  inferior. 
It  consciously  leaves  the  door  open  as  wide  as  possible  for  every  kind 
of  experimentation  that  looks  toward  further  advance.  It  standardizes 
methods  by  cutting  off  the  avenues  downward  but  does  not  cut  off 
the  avenues  upward.  In  promulgating  standard  methods,  it  says  to 
the  various  divisions:  ''The  use  of  methods  that  have  been  proven 
inferior  to  these  standardised  ones  is  hereafter  forbidden.  You  are, 
however,  encouraged  and  will  be  rewarded  for  taking  the  range  of 
methods  to  which  efforts  are  now  limited  and  perfecting  them  stiU 
further.'^  The  result  has  been  that  the  Harriman  railroad  lines  have 
presented  to  us  the  highest  example  of  effident  railroad  mangement  on 
a  large  scale. 

This  example  shows  a  plan  of  work  that  may  well  be  adopted  in 
modified  form  for  the  determination  of  educational  methods.  The 
expert  staff  in  the  central  office  of  our  large  dty  S3rstems  could  at  the 
present  time  perform  no  higher  task  than  this  analysis  of  the  relative 
efficacy  of  methods  that  are  being  employed  in  the  different  schools  of 
the  dty.  Some  of  our  leading  dties  have  definitely  undertaken  this 
task  in  simple  fashion.  The  expert  staffs  in  the  offices  of  the  state 
superintendents  can,  when  they  so  desire,  undertake  the  work  in  connec* 
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don  with  all  of  the  schools  of  the  states.  All  this  naturally  would  appear 
to  be  a  wasteful  duplication  of  effort  unless  there  was  some  method  of 
co-ordinatiog  efforts,  and  a  dividing-up  of  the  problems.  The  strategic 
position  of  our  national  Bureau  of  Education  with  its  expert  staff  is 
clearly  evident.  It  is  a  bureau  the  possibilities  of  which  need  to  be 
discovered  by  those  so  much  in  need  of  its  labors. 

Does  not  resi>onsibility  for  investigation  rest  upon  the  imiversities, 
while  only  responsibility  for  ^'practical"  work  rests  upon  those  in  the 
field?  Scientific  management  refuses  to  admit  this.  Responsibility 
for  finding  the  best  methods  rests  upon  those  who  are  responsible  for 
directing  the  work.  The  railroad  lines  described  do  not  depend  upon 
the  imiversities  for  devising  methods  for  them,  and  they  could  not. 
Only  the  railroads  have  the  things  to  be  compared  on  the  basis  of  which 
determinations  can  be  made.  In  education  it  is  only  the  school  systems 
that  have  the  practical  experimentation  going  on,  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  necessary  determinations  can  be  made  and  poor  methods  separated 
from  the  good.  The  relative  isolation  of  the  university  stands  in  the 
way  of  its  being  able  alone  to  accomplish  very  much.  If  in  a  dty  or 
state,  however,  where  a  imiversity  is  located,  the  university  depart* 
ments  of  education  became,  co-operatively  at  least — there  need  be  no 
official  bonds  of  connection — a  portion  of  the  expert  staff  engaged  in 
the  direction,  supervision,  and  investigation  of  education  in  that  city 
or  state,  the  university  might  accomplish  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
for  the  school  systems  concerned  and  at  the  same  time  perform  its 
own  function  in  the  way  of  educational  training  of  prospective  teachers 
with  greatly  augmented  efficiency.  The  isolation  of  the  two  forms  of 
oiganization  is,  in  fact,  disastrous  to  the  efficiency  of  both.  Universities 
are  rapidly  becoming  willing  and  ready  to  enter  into  such  co-operative 
work.  The  same  readiness  and  willingness  is  becoming  equally  evident 
witlun  oiu:  progressive  public  education  systems.  It  is  time  to  get 
together. 

From  some  of  the  preceding  sections,  it  can  be  observed  that  the 
various  problems  to  be  attacked  are  bewi]4eringly  numerous.  In  this 
connection,  however,  one  must  note  that  the  number  of  workers  is  also 
very  great.  We  have  1,241  superintendents  of  cities  of  5,000  popula- 
tion and  over.  We  have  a  still  larger  number  of  coimty  superin- 
tendents; a  yet  larger  number  of  building  principals  and  supervisors 
of  various  sorts;  48  state  departments;  581  coU^es  and  imiversities, 
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in  the  majority  of  which  education  is  given  some  attention,  and  in  many 
very  large  attention;  288  public  and  private  normal  schools;  and  the 
rapidly  expanding  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Engaged  in 
co-operative  work,  with  specialization  and  division  of  problems  and  a 
central  bureau  of  publicity,  an  incalculable  progress  is  easily  possible. 

An  association  of  German  brewers  in  1862  adopted  the  following 
declaration  as  the  comer-stone  of  their  faith  and  of  their  practice: 
^^  Science  is  the  golden  guide-star  of  practice.  Without  it  there  is 
nothing  but  a  blind  groping  in  the  unbounded  realm  of  possibilities." 
In  commenting  upon  this  utterance,  a  leading  metropolitan  newspaper 
of  our  day  has  to  say: 

"The  wisdom  of  that  utterance  of  German  brewers  is  the  key  to  all  the 
mirades  of  German  progress.  The  German  genius  did  not  scorn  that  exact 
knowledge  and  ^stematic  method  which  is  science.  It  made  it  its  golden 
guide-star.  It  did  not  dismiss  the  professor  as  an  amiable  theorist  living  in  a 
remote  realm  of  his  own,  useless  in  practical  affairs.  The  Gennan  genius 
honored  science,  not  academically  but  actually,  and,  honoring,  sought  its 
service.    This  wisdom  science  has  repaid  richly — and  always  will  repay.'' 

It  is  equally  important  that  science  be  put  in  control  of  the  processes 
that  shape  the  elements  of  human  character. 

IV.     QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS 

Principle  IV. — Standard  qualificaUans  must  be  determined  for  the 
workers. 

The  determination  of  more  or  less  definite  qtialifications  for  the 
various  aspects  of  the  teaching  personality  is  necessary  for  the  efficient 
performance  of  a  number  of  other  labors:  the  setting-up  of  the  require- 
ments to  be  met  before  entrance  into  the  profession;  the  la3dng-out  of 
courses  of  training  for  teachers  previous  to  their  service;  selecting  the 
elements  of  training  necessary  for  each  group  of  teachers  during  service; 
appointments;  promotions;  reductions  in  rank;  transfers  of  teachers 
from  one  line  of  work  to  another;  the  vocational  guidance  and  place- 
ment of  teachers  previous  to  and  during  their  service;  the  retirement  of 
teachers;  the  measurement  of  the  individual  teacher  in  each  aspect  of 
the  teaching  personality;  the  determination  of  the  teacher's  total 
ability;  the  comparison  of  the  relative  abilities  of  different  teachers; 
with  perhaps  a  number  of  others  equally  important. 
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Different  types  of  work  call  for  different  types  of  workers.  A 
policeman  should  be  large  and  strong,  while  a  jockey  should  be  light  and 
agile.  A  stoker,  or  a  ditch-digger,  under  present  conditions,  would 
better  be  of  sluggish  mentality;  whereas  a  lawyer  or  a  banker  requires 
keen  and  ever-alert  intelligence.  The  primary  teacher  should  perhaps 
be  one  who  is  by  natiure  most  interested  in  concrete  realities  and  motor 
activities,  whereas  the  teacher  of  relatively  mature  individuals  should 
be  one  whose  primary  interests  lie  in  the  larger  and  more  abstract 
relations,  one  who  is  by  nature  of  wide  intellectual  vision.  The  nature 
of  the  work  and  the  methods  to  be  employed  point  out  the  qualities  of 
personality  that  should  be  possessed  by  the  worker. 

The  conscious  development  and  application  of  this  principle  of 
management  is  to  be  found  most  clearly  exemplified  in  the  business 
world  and  in  the  sporting  world;  in  less  dear  fashion,  it  is  employed  in 
the  civil  service,  in  army  and  police  circles,  and  in  the  professions,  among 
which  our  own  in  the  conscious  use  of  the  principle  presents  a  good 
example.  The  business  world,  however,  furnishes  us  with  one  of  the  best 
examples  for  our  purposes.  Some  years  ago  when  the  bicycle  industry 
was  at  its  height,  Mr.  Taylor,  the  efficiency  engineer,  was  called  upon  to 
reorganize  a  large  bicycle  factory  and  to  make  it  as  efficient  as  was 
possible.  His  first  step  was  what  he  called  the  scientific  selection  of 
the  workers. 

Among  the  various  types  of  workers,  there  was,  for  example,  a  group  of  120 
girls  engaged  in  the  task  of  inspecting  the  small  steel  balls  used  in  the  bearings. 
The  method  employed  by  the  girls  was  to  let  a  stream  of  balls  run  slowly  along 
the  back  of  the  hand  between  two  fingers,  examining  them  through  a  hand-lens 
held  in  the  other  hand,  and  picking  out  and  discarding  all  of  the  balls  that  were 
firecracked,  dented,  or  otherwise  defective.  The  work  required  clear  vision, 
quickness  and  deftness  of  movement,  and  long-continued  mental  concentration. 
Evidently  the  girl  whose  vision  was  defective,  whose  movements  were  slow  or 
badly  co-ordinated,  or  who  was  imable  to  bear  the  strain  of  continued  mental 
concentration  without  undue  and  chronic  fatigue  was  imadapted  for  the  work. 
The  girls  had  been  taken  just  as  they  came  when  there  happened  to  be  a 
vacancy  without  any  consideration  as  to  whether  they  were  by  nature  adapted 
or  imadapted  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Taylor  began  his  task  by  setting  up  within  the  factory  a  psychological 
laboratory,  and  studying  the  native  aptitudes  and  qualities  of  the  girls.  The 
''perception-time"  and  "reaction-time"  of  each  of  the  girls  was  carefully 
tested.    Those  of  slow  perception  and  reaction  were  transferred  to  other  labors 
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in  the  factory,  or  discharged;  and  only  those  wexe  retained  who  were  quick 
both  in  perception  and  reaction.  Laboratory  tests  were  then  made  of  fatigue 
due  to  mental  concentration;  and  those  who  were  unable  to  bear  the  strain  of 
such  work  were  removed,  and  only  those  whose  nature  made  mental  concen- 
tration relatively  easy  were  retained.  Tests  of  visual  acuity,  weeding  out  those 
of  poor  vision,  came  in  connection  with  the  reaction-time  experiments. 

After  this  scientific  selection  of  the  workers  was  accomplished,  together 
with  certain  other  administrative  matters,  such  as  cutting  down  the  length  of 
the  day  from  ten  and  a  half  hours  to  eight  and  a  half  hours,  the  giving  of  four 
test  periods  in  addition  to  the  noon  hour,  which  cut  the  day  down  considerably 
further,  and  otherwise  looking  after  the  health  of  the  girls,  also  the  scientific 
determination  of  right  standards  of  performance  and  the  standardization  of  the 
best  methods  of  work;  the  result  was  that  thirty-five  girls  did  the  work  that 
formerly  had  been  done  by  the  entire  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  they  did 
it  with  60  per  cent  greater  accuracy.  The  result  was  gain  on  every  side.  For 
the  girls,  their  wages  were  doubled,  their  time  for  leisure  occupations  very  much 
extended,  and  their  health  improved;  for  the  management,  there  was  a  saving 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  original  cost;  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public,  there 
were  lower  costs  on  the  one  hand  and  the  release  of  eighty-five  of  the  workers 
to  be  employed  in  other  lines  of  production,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  total 
product  of  the  girls.  The  illustration  shows  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner 
the  possible  benefits  to  all  of  putting  the  right  workers  into  the  right  place  and 
devising  scientific  methods  of  direction,  of  supervision,  and  of  work. 

The  conmion  expression  that ''  teachers  are  bom,  not  made  "  indicates 
a  very  general  recognition  that  there  are  certain  types  of  personality 
that  are  well  adapted  for  the  work  of  teaching  while  there  are  other 
types  of  personality  that  are  ill  adapted  for  this  work.  Now,  what  in 
exact  terms  are  the  native  personal  attributes  of  such  an  individual  ? 
The' problem  is  not  so  simple  as  the  one  of  the  factory  girls;  still  our 
psychology  is  not  quite  so  halting  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  the  task. 
The  psychologists  have  the  technique  with  which  to  solve  the  problem.^ 
Their  task  appears  to  be  first  to  locate  a  fairly  large  sample  of  the  best 
5  per  cent  of  teachers  in  the  profession,  those  who  in  their  original  nature 
most  probably  possess  the  native  elements,  rightly  proportioned,  of  the 
so-called  ''bom  teacher."  The  second  task  is  to  analyze  out  and  to 
define  in  reasonably  definite  terms  the  characteristics  of  personality 
which  this  group  of  teachers  exhibits.  Since  teachers  are  specialists  in 
various  ways,  such  determinations  are  needed  for  each  of  the  various 
special  groups.  With  such  a  schedule  of  native  qualities  in  hand,  the 
directors  of  education  are  in  a  position  to  select  rationally  those  best 
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fitted  by  nature  for  any  given  department  of  teaching.  Such  individuals 
will  take  the  necessary  training  easily,  both  the  preliminary  training 
before  service  and  the  continuous  training  during  service.  With  this 
indispensable  foundation  for  vocational  guidance,  the  supervisors  will 
not  have  to  expend  the  major  portion  of  their  energies  in  the  distressing 
and  exhausting  labors  of  directing  and  sup>ervising  teachers  who  ought 
never  to  have  got  into  the  service,  or  who  ought  to  have  been  placed 
in  some  other  department  of  it. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  higher  levels  of  supervision  that  the  work  of 
the  building  principal  be  predetermined  as  completely  as  that  of  the 
teacher.  This  is  impossible  xmless  we  predetermine  the  amount  of 
supervisory  help  that  will  have  to  be  given  by  knowing  in  reasonably 
accurate  terms  the  character  of  the  teachers  admitted  into  service  under 
any  given  principal,  both  on  the  side  of  native  qualities  and  aptitudes, 
and  the  acquired  qualities  of  training.  This  cannot  be  known  without 
scales  and  standards  of  measurement  in  terms  of  which  to  state  the 
ability  of  the  teachers  of  any  given  buildmg. 

In  its  general  outlines,  this  principle  is  fully  accepted  in  the  educa- 
tional world.  Scholarship  must  rise  to  certain  levels  as  shown  by 
academic  training  received  in  certain  subjects  and  courses,  and  by 
prescribed  examinations  in  certain  subjects.  Physical  examinations  are 
oonunonly  required  in  our  progressive  dty  S3^tems;  and  also  a  niunber  of 
social  qualities  of  a  much  less  defined  sort  are  required  ia  fact,  thoiigh 
not  usiially  stated  £d  the  list  of  requirements. 

The  more  definite  standards  of  qualifications  are  set  up  in  the  realm 
of  acquired  qualities.  While  both  native  and  acquired  qualities  are 
indispensable,  yet  the  native  ones  are  primordial,  and  certainly  are  the 
ones  first  to  be  taken  care  of.  When  this  is  done,  when  individuals  of 
right  qualities  are  selected,  the  largest  factor  of  the  training  process  is, 
in  fact,  cared  for.  They  take  traimng  easily.  In  the  case  of  those  whose 
natural  native  qualities  are  not  rightly  proportioned,  not  all  the  training 
possible  can  make  good  teachers  of  them;  training  can  only  bring  out 
the  latencies. 

The  tendency  at  present  among  certification  and  rating  systems  is  to 
emphasize  more  and  more  those  native  qualities.  The  burden  of  respon- 
sibility for  rational  vocatioanl  guidance  into  all  fields  of  human  labor  is 
rapidly  being  laid  on  our  schools — ^where  it  belongs.  The  first  field  of 
its  performance  on  the  part  of  the  educational  profession,  might  well  be 
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tat  ikviuug  d  A  If  jnnmbiy  oon^idbt  system  of 
^MiiHflc  SDC  those  who  tok€t  our  own  praitsBon  ssd  fat 
to  be  nioir«l  aloog  die  laoks  dnring  sovioe:  CotaiDljr  the  icit  slep 
h  to  dense  the  compkte  scfacdnlcs  of  dcsiiaUe  nitife  qmlitics.  He 
ffirfr*Ky  to  nKhwtf  such  qosKties  is  wcD  iDostnted  bjr  the  aicthod  of 
certificatioo  in  tlie  state  of  Tndiaiwij  far  namplr  lii  Ais  stste,  is 
oertificstiiig  a  teacher  who  has  picvioiisly  taii^t,  he  is  gnoi  a 
gnde^' iiiikh  is  of  equal  wc^t  with  the  maik  xeoovvd  iqxm 
Id  detemiiiiiiig  tlie  teadicr's  standing.  The  '^sacoeas  gnde"  deals  in 
part  ivith  the  qualities  oooierred  by  training;  it  is  also  in  yray  kige 
measmc  >  judgment  as  to  the  native  qualities  of  personality  poaawtd 
by  the  teacher.  A  detailed  sooie^ani  is  funnshed  on  die  basis  of  wfaidi 
the  suoocfs  giade  is  given.  The  following  is  the  schednk  of  qoafities 
considered  desiiabk  and  their  idative  wd^ts: 

The  Teacher loo  per  cent 


A.  Pcfsonality so 

I.  Fbyrical:  health,  habits,  indostiy,  ability  to  do  things 

deanlineis,  neatness  of  attire. 
2*  Ifental:  moral  worth,  halnts,  diqxMitioay  tenqierament, 
individuality,  power  of  initiative,  fldf-contid^  sarcasm, 
itncerity  of  purpoie,  attitude  toward  children,  ability  to 
meet  people. 

B .  As  a  student iSPer 

X.  Lines  of  vtvtdy  pursued. 

a.  Lectures  attended. 

3.  Vacation  schools  attended. 

C  Professional  development x5  per  cent 

z.  Problems  of  teaching  studied. 

3.  Work  in  township  institutes  or  teachers'  meetings  in  cities 
and  towns. 

a)  Preparation. 

b)  Presentation. 

3.  Attitude  toward  educational  meetings. 

a)  Attendance. 

b)  Participation. 

4.  Lectures  attended. 

5.  Vacation  schools  attended. 
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D.  As  an  instructor 30  per  cent 

z.  Preparation. 

a)  Before  coming  to  class. 

b)  Assignments. 

c)  Skill  in  bringing  the  pupils  into  the  right  conscious 
attitude  for  the  new  truth  to  be  presented. 

a.  Presentation. 

a)  Knowledge  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

b)  Knowledge  of  the  matter  to  be  presented. 

c)  Knowledge  of  ways  of  presentation. 

d)  Skill  in  presentation. 

3.  Comparison  of  interpretation  based  on  children's  ei^xi- 
ences. 

a)  Skill  in  keeping  the  minds  of  all  the  pupils  centered  on 
the  new  truth  being  presented,  and  upon  their  own  ex- 
perience that  wiU  help  them  interpret  at  the  same  time. 

4.  Generalization. 

a)  Skill  in  leading  pupils  to  draw  correct  conclusions  and 
to  state  them  well. 

5.  Application. 

a)  Skill  in  making  pupils  realize  the  new  truth  as  their 
own.  Ability  in  leading  pupils  to  discover  that  school 
problems  are  life  problems. 

E.  Government iS  per  cent 

1.  Two  ways. 

a)  Through  the  conscious  use  of  rewards  and  punishment. 

b)  Through  the  inspiration  of  personality. 

2.  Two  types  of  order. 

a)  Constrained,  unnatiural  and  dead. 

b)  Free,  natural  and  alive  with  the  busy  hum  of  industry 
that  accompanies  the  understanding  that  each  pupil  is 
to  do  his  work  without  disturbing  his  neighbors. 

F.  Commimity  Interest 15  per  cent 

1.  As  illustrated  by — 

a)  Ability  to  keep  pupils  from  withdrawing  from  school. 

b)  Ability  to  secure  regularity  in  attendance. 

2.  As  illustrated  by — 

a)  Ability  to  send  common-school  graduates  to  high  school 

b)  Ability  to  send  high-school  graduates  to  higher  insti- 
tutions. 
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3.  As  illustrated  by — 

a)  Care  of  school  property,  keeping  records,  and  making 
reports. 

h)  Sanitary  conditions,  decorations,  and  neatness. 
c)  Ability  to  establish  libraries  and  young  people's  reading 
circles. 

i)  Co-operation  with  teachers,  supervisors,  and  school 

officials  in  school  plans,  exhibits,  and  meetings, 
e)  Part  taken  in  the  plans  and  affairs  of  the  community.' 

Professor  Edward  C.  Elliot  presented  to  the  secx>nd  annual  state 
convention  of  dty  superintendents,  held  at  Madison  in  1910,  the  follow- 
ing outlines  of  ''A  Tentative  Scheme  for  the  Measurement  of  Teaching 
Effidenqr": 

Total  Teaching  EmcnsNcy 100  points 

I.   Physical  EmciENCY— 13  points (12) 

1.  Impressions— general a 

2.  Health — general 2 

3.  Voice 2 

4.  Habits— personal 2 

5.  Energy 2 

6.  Endurance 2 

n.   MoaAir-NATiVE  EmdENCY— 14  points (14) 

1.  Self-control 2 

2.  Optimism — enthusiasm 2 

3.  Sympathy — ^tact 2 

4.  Industry — earnestness 2 

5.  Adaptability 2 

6.  Sense  of  humor 2 

7.  Judicial  mindedness 2 

m.   Administrative  ETiiciENcy^io  points (10) 

1.  Initiative 2 

2.  Promptness  and  accuracy 2 

3.  Executive  capacity 2 

4.  Economy  (time,  property) 2 

5.  Co-operation  (associates  and  superiors) 2 

IV.   Dynamic  Efficiency— 24  points (24) 

I.  Preparation 4 

Including: 

a)  Intellectual  capacity. 

b)  Academic  education. 

c)  Professional  training. 

*  Report  of  the  Superinlendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Indiana,  1908,  pp.  632*33. 
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2.  Professional  attitudes  and  interest 2 

3.  Human  nature  attitudes  and  interest 

(Appreciation  of  values— intellectual^  social,  and 
moral,  in  child  life) 2 

4.  Instructional  skill 13 

Including: 

a)  Attention  and  interest  of  pupils. 

b)  Formality  v.  vitality  of  instruction. 

c)  Motor  V.  verbal  methods. 

d)  Application  of  the  technique  of  teaching; 
organization  and  presentation  of  subject-matter; 
tlie  recitation  as  artistic  product. 

e)  Application  of  the  technique  of  living;  par- 
ticipation and  contribution  of  pupils;  the 
recitation  as  a  democratic  activity. 

f)  The  tools  and  machinery  of  instruction;  effec- 
tive adaptation. 

g)  Assignment  of  work. 

5.  Governmental  and  directive  skill  (discipline) 4 

V.   PROJECTED  EmoENcy— 6  points (6) 

z.  Continuing  preparation 2 

a)  Daily;  b)  Weekly;  c)  Annual. 

2.  The  school  program a 

3.  Increase   of   professional   equipment    (professional 
reading  and  study;  travel) 2 

VL  Achieved  EmoENcy — 24  points (24) 

1.  Achievement. 

a)  Illustrative  results 8 

b)  Examinations;  success  and  attainments  of  pupils    12 

2.  Stimulation  of  individuals  and  conmiunity 4 

VII.   Social  Emiceency— 10  points (lo) 

1.  Intra-mural  interests 2 

2.  Extra-mural  interests 

a)  Cultural  and  ethical 2 

b)  Civic 2 

c)  School — patrons 4 

These  two  schedules  indicate  a  practical  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
drawing  up  definite  plans  and  specifications  which  exhibit  the  elements 
and  proportions  of  personality  that  are  necessary  for  the  fully  equipped 
teacher.  Except  in  matters  relating  to  scholarship,  however,  the 
standards  of  judgment  are  yet  rather  indefinite;  and  they  are  as  numer- 
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ous  as  individual  supervisors  making  judgment.  In  the  case  of  the 
foctory  girls,  to  recur  to  our  parallel  example,  anybody  could  know  on 
empirical  grounds  that  quickness  of  movement  was  a  necessary  quality 
of  the  worker;  and  the  observant  foreman  could  tell  in  an  uncertain  sort 
of  way  who  was  quick  and  who  was  slow.  His  judgment,  however,  was 
necessarily  uncertain,  frequently  mistaken,  and  alwa3rs  quantitatively 
indefinite.  And  this  uncertainty  was  paralyzing  to  effort.  It  seemed 
preferable  to  make  no  selection  on  the  basis  of  native  quickness,  because 
of  the  frequency  of  mistakes,  the  consequent  injustice  to  individuals, 
and  consequent  demoralization  of  the  entire  corps  of  workers.  Scientific 
laboratory  measurements,  however,  completely  changed  the  situation. 
Empirical  vagueness  and  uncertainty  gave  place  to  absolute  certainty. 
It  was  possible  in  the  case  of  any  particular  girl  to  say  without  any 
shadow  of  doubt  whether  she  belonged  to  the  rapid  class,  the  dass  of 
medium  speed,  or  the  slow  class.  Then,  when  the  supervisor  could  act 
with  certainty,  when  the  workers  could  understand  the  reasons  for  the 
action  and  could  know  positively  that  there  was  no  injustice  being  done 
and  no  possibility  of  injustice,  all  mischievous  inhibitions  were  removed. 
It  was  possible  instantly  to  transfer  any  worker  who  was  in  the  wrong 
place.  It  could  be  accomplished  with  benefit  to  all  and  with  injury 
to  none. 

Now,  in  the  educational  field,  in  using  the  schedules  given  above,  we 
are  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  academic  subject-matter,  in  the 
empirical  stage  of  indefinite,  uncertain  estimation  of  the  matters  involved. 
Our  profession  must  advance  along  the  same  road  as  that  already 
traversed  by  the  best  of  the  industrial  world  before  we  shall  be  able  to 
place  our  workers  with  the  same  efiidency,  justice,  and  certainty. 

For  the  schedule  of  acquired  qualifications,  the  fixing  of  standards 
of  scholarship  in  the  subject-matter  of  academic  courses  is  a  relatively 
easy  task,  one  already  so  well  understood  as  to  require  no  discussion  here. 
Not  so  easy  to  handle,  however,  are  many  of  the  other  non-academic  but 
no  less  necessary  acquisitions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  so-called  ^'bom 
teacher"  is  not  bom  full-grown.  Every  desirable  native  quality  must 
be  developed  and  trained.  Each  latency  must  be  awakened  into  the 
necessary  actuality.  Rightly  proportioned  ability  in  each  of  the  char- 
acteristics in  the  list  given  above  requires  training  just  as  definitely  and 
as  imperatively  as  ability  in  the  field  of  academic  subject-matter.  In 
the  one  dass  as  in  the  other,  right  unfoldment  of  latendes  can  be 
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acoomplished  only  with  right  training,  and  in  most  cases  with  much 
training. 

In  a  previous  section,  we  noted  the  one-sidedness  that  inevitably 
occurs  in  setting  up  relatively  exact  quantitative  standards  in  some 
portions  of  a  field  of  work  to  the  neglect  of  such  standards  in  other 
portions  of  the  field.  Now  the  same  thing  imdoubtedly  occurs  in  the 
case  of  the  training,  certification,  rating,  and  placement  of  teachers. 
To  standardize  in  relatively  accurate  terms  the  requirements  for  academic 
subject-matter  and  not  to  standardize  other  just  as  necessary  aspects  of 
personality,  aspects  in  fact  more  difficult  to  secure,  is  to  bring  about  a  one- 
sidedness  in  the  training  and  the  character  of  the  teacher,  in  ways  so 
obvious  as  to  require  no  statement  here.  The  world  calls  the  teacher  a 
one-sided  creature,  and  the  one-sidedness  of  which  we  are  accused  is  of 
exactly  the  type  to  be  expected  from  these  quantitatively  definite 
requirements  for  certain  aspects  of  personality  and  the  neglect  of  such 
requirements  for  the  more  general  human  and  social  aspect3.  Now  to 
bring  about  all-sidedness  in  desirable  proportions,  it  appears  to  be  alto- 
gether necessary  to  have  a  schedule  that  is  all-sidedly  definite.  Vague- 
ness of  requirement  alwa3rs  means  neglect.  Requirements  that  are 
always  met  are  definite  ones. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter  we  enmnerated  a  list  of  the 
supervisory  values  of  such  definite  schedules  of  qualifications.  We  have 
space  for  only  brief  discussion  of  a  few  of  these.  One  of  the  large  prob- 
lems of  the  supervisor  is  the  treatment  of  weak  teachers.  Teachers 
are  weak,  however,  in  different  ways;  and  one  must  locate  the  exact 
weakness  before  effective  treatment  can  be  administered.  One  teacher 
is  weak  m  academic  qualifications  in  the  field  of  subject-matter;  another 
in  her  academic  understanding  of  standards,  methods,  and  teaching 
processes;  another  has  a  very  limited  mental  horizon,  and  does  not  see 
the  elements  of  her  work  in  academic  perspective;  another  has  no  proper 
social  horizon,  and  fails  to  see  the  elements  of  her  work  in  their  social 
relations  and  uses,  actual  and  prospective;  another  is  lacking  in  energy, 
endurance,  physical  buoyancy,  and  flexibility,  though  she  may  be  very 
well  equipped  in  every  other  way.  The  list  of  possible  weaknesses  is,  in 
fact,  just  as  long  as  the  list  of  desirable  qualities  of  personality.  Weetk- 
ness  may  occur  in  any  one  of  them  without  occurring  in  any  of  the  others. 

In  handling  the  weak  teacher,  the  first  task  is  to  smalyze  out  the 
exact  nature  of  the  weakness;  second,  to  determine  its  relative  intensity; 
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and  third,  to  adjust  the  tieatment  to  the  specific  weakness,  in  the  ij^t 
degree.  This  analysis  requires  definite  terms  in  which  to  think  and 
definite  scales  with  which  to  measure.  The  schedules  of  standard 
qualifications  present  these  necessary  bases  of  analysis. 

All  teachers  need  to  have  these  schedules  of  qualifications  set  before 
them,  since  they  show  in  dear  and  unmistakable  terms  the  necessary 
goals  of  effort  toward  high  attainment  in  the  various  aspects  of  teaching 
character.  And  they  serve  as  one  of  the  greatest  pos^le  stimulations 
to  proper  effort.  When  teachers  have  before  them  definite  things  to  be 
attained  and  definite  levels  to  strive  for,  they  can  aim  intelligently  and 
can  guide  all  their  efforts  inteUigently.  Even  the  strongest  of  teachers 
have  their  special  weaknesses  and  their  spedal  proneness  to  weakness  in 
some  aspect  of  their  being.  Human  nature  of  a  high  social  sort  is  con- 
structed in  such  fashion  as  to  presuppose  these  social  goals  and  these  social 
stimulations,  even  in  the  case  of  the  best  and  strongest.  High  character, 
in  fact,  requires  strong  and  complicated  supporting  structures  in  far 
greater  measure  than  low  character.  It  b  possible  that  when  teachers 
can  know  definitely  what  is  wanted  of  them,  what  is  expected  of  them, 
on  the  part  of  the  management,  then  it  is  at  least  probable,  considering 
the  abundance  of  good-will  and  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
that  the  major  portion  of  the  task  of  removing  weaknesses  in  the  teadier 
is  taken  off  the  shoulders  of  the  supervising  staff. 

Scales  and  schedules  of  qualifications  serve  as  the  bases  for  the  right 
placement  of  teachers.  This  Value  is  of  course  altogether  recognized  in 
the  matter  of  academic  qualifications.  Those  who  have  had  longest 
academic  training  are  made  teachers  in  the  high  school  and  those  with 
shorter  training  are  made  teachers  in  the  elementary  school.  A  teacher 
in  the  high  school  is  given  charge  of  the  department  of  work  in  which 
he  specialized  in  the  university;  and  so  through  the  list.  It  is  not  so 
well  recognized,  however,  in  the  matter  of  qualities  other  than  the 
academic.  It  is  possible  in  oiu:  schoolrooms  to  find  motor-nunded 
individuab  set  to  the  task  of  giving  instruction  in  intellectual  fields 
requiring  intellectual  analysis  and  wide  intellectual  vision,  with  dis- 
astrous results.  It  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  the  intellec- 
tualist  turned  loose  in  our  shops,  and  kitchens,  and  school  farms,  and 
spoiling  all  the  work  by  academicizing  it.  It  is  possible  to  find  building 
principals  who  are  not  community  leaders  by  nature  or  experience  given 
the  responsibility  for  the  community  leadership  in  education.    In  the 
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last  conservation  congress  held  at  Indianapolis,  one  of  the  most  startling 
statements  made,  but  one  which  was  michallenged  because  of  the  general 
feeling  that  it  required  no  statistical  evidence  to  give  it  weight,  was: 
"Don't  expect  to  find  in  strikes  the  greatest  industrial  waste;  it  will  be 
foimd  in  the  wrong  employment  of  men.  Out  of  ten  men,  probably  one 
fills  the  job  that  he  ought  to  be  filling;  and  out  of  ten  jobs,  probably 
only  one  is  filled  by  the  man  who  ought  to  be  engaged  for  it." 

After  the  long  amount  of  weeding  along  the  entire  academic  line, 
and  considering  the  correlation  that  exists  between  the  intellectual 
qualities  selected  and  other  desirable  personal  and  social  qualities,  the 
above  estimate  of  misfit  is  certainly  altogether  too  large  for  our  profes- 
sion; but  except  in  degree  there  certainly  is  in  education  the  same 
irrational  placement  of  a  large  portion  of  its  workers.  The  proper 
placement  of  teachers  includes  original  appointment,  promotion,  reduc- 
tion in  rank,  transfers,  and  retirements.  Present  methods  of  appoint- 
ment are  based  upon  a  portion  of  such  a  schedule.  Current  methods  of 
promotion  are  based  upon  increase  of  merit  as  shown  by  the  taking  of 
extension  courses,  by  passing  further  examinations,  or  increase  in  length 
of  experience.  Arranging  promotion  according  to  length  of  experience 
is  Very  common.  It  recognizes  that  those  should  be  promoted  who  have 
the  greatest  ability,  and  it  presumes  that  those  who  have  taught  longest 
have  greatest  ability.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  some  of  those  who 
teach  for  a  long  time  improve,  some  remain  stationary,  some  actually 
decline  in  ability.  If  Mr.  Bardeen  is  correct,  there  is  a  period  of  improve- 
ment of  moderate  length,  a  short  stationary  period,  followed  by  a  long 
period  of  decline,  in  the  case  of  most  teachers.  Now  to  arrange  salary 
schedules  and  promotions  on  the  basis  of  length  of  service,  while  one  of 
the  best  methods  we  have  at  present,  is  certainly  highly  inefficacious. 
One  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  promoted  as  rapidly  as  he  can  advance.  He 
ought  to  become  stationary  when  he  fails  to  advance.  He  ought  to  be 
reduced  in  rank  when  he  retrogrades  in  teaching  ability  or  in  teaching 
character.  These  further  improvements  of  present  plans,  however, 
cannot  be  accomplished  until  we  have  a  means  of  more  definitely 
measuring  teaching  character  and  ability.  The  inability  rationally  to 
control  promotions  and  reductions  in  matters  both  of  position  occupied 
and  accompan3dng  salary  leaves  the  supervisory  stafE  relatively  powerless 
to  control  incentives  and  to  stimulate  effort,  both  for  the  development  of 
teaching  character,  and  for  the  securing  of  a  large  educational  product. 
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No  organization  of  men,  performing  any  kind  of  work  whatsoever,  can 
so  much  as  hope  to  become  efficient  until  it  can  control  incentives  and 
stimulations.  So  long  as  teachers  can  lie  down  in  the  work  and  yet  be 
advanced  up  the  scale  of  promotion  by  the  mere  machinery  of  the 
organization,  it  must  remain  upon  a  relatively  low  plane  of  efficiency. 

V.     PRELDONASY  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

Principle  V. — The  managemefU  must  train  its  workers  premaus  to 
service  in  the  measure  demanded  by  its  standard  qualifications,  or  it  must^ 
set  up  entrance  requirements  of  so  specific  and  detailed  a  nature  as  to 
enforce  upon  training  institutions  the  output  of  a  supply  of  workers  possess- 
ing the  desirable  qualifications  in  the  degree  necessary  for  entrance  into 
service. 

Although  miich  neglected  in  actual  practice,  this  principle  appears  to 
indicate  one  of  the  major  supervisory  functions.  Since  the  function  is 
so  completely  neglected  at  times  as  to  indicate  no  recognition,  the 
statement  will  perhaps  require  some  justification.  The  first  justification 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  natiure  of  the  work  that  is  performed  by  the 
supervisory  staff  is  in  laige  measure  determined  by  the  entrance  qualifi- 
cations which  new  workers  bring  with  them  when  they  enter  the  service. 
If  these  entering  teachers  have  been  trained  in  low  degree,  or  if  they  have 
been  trained  to  improper  methods  of  work,  then  the  supervisory  members 
must  expend  a  laige  excess  of  labor  in  giving  training  to  young  teadiers 
which  ought  to  have  been  accomplished  in  the  preliminary  course.  If, 
however,  the  yoimger  teachers  have  been  trained  in  a  superior  manner, 
then  the  amount  of  supervisory  energy  required  for  each  teacher  is  veiy 
much  less  and  it  can  be  expended  on  a  much  higher  professional  plane, 
and  look  toward  very  much  higher  attainment.  Any  form  of  labor  that 
will  reduce  the  work  of  the  supervisory  staff  to  one-half  in  amount  and 
at  the  same  time  place  it  upon  a  higher  plane^  is  a  Intimate  portion  of 
the  work  of  the  supervisory  members.  Unless  the  function  is  performed 
by  one  or  other  of  several  methods,  the  organization  cannot  hope  to 
attain  anything  like  maximum  efficiency. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  another  viewpoint,  it  is  dear  that  the 
responsibility  stated  in  the  principle  rests  upon  the  management  of  dty 
school  S3rstems  because  of  the  relation  existing  between  the  dty  organiza- 
tion and  the  teachers'  training  institutions.    These  institutions  are 
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preparing  a  product  for  use  in  the  city  school  systems.  It  is  for  the 
school  system  that  uses  the  product  to  say  what  the  nature  of  the 
product  is  to  be  in  all  necessary  details  which  is  turned  out  for  their  use 
by  the  training  institutions  that  are  engaged  in  ministering  to  their 
necessities. 

This  relation  is  perfectly  dear  in  the  case  of  training  institutions 
within  our  laige  cities  which  are  integral  portions  of  the  dty  school 
S3rstem  and  in  which  the  major  portion  of  the  entering  teachers  are 
trained.  If  our  prindple  states  the  relationship  correctly,  the  dty 
training  school  cannot  be  an  autonomous  institution,  with  the  general 
natm'e  of  the  work  left  to  the  principal  of  the  school  and  the  details  of  it 
left  to  the  heads  of  departments.  It  appears  to  be  dearly  the  function 
of  the  management  of  the  dty  school  S3rstem,  the  supervisory  staff,  to 
say  in  minute  detail  what  shall  be  the  qualifications  of  the  output  of  the 
training  school;  and  this  means  the  determination  of  the  elements  that 
enter  into  the  training  curriculum.  This  appears  to  be  best  accom- 
plished in  those  dties  where  the  directive  faculty  of  the  school  are  at 
the  same  time  portions  of  the  general  supervisory  organization  of  the 
dty.  Most  progressive  dties  show  this  in  the  practice  teaching  work, 
and  some  are  coming  to  employ  it  on  the  side  of  the  instruction. 

The  performance  of  this  function  is  not  quite  so  simple  in  the  case 
of  smaller  dties,  villages,  and  rural  districts  that  cannot  have  their  own 
training  institutions.  At  the  present  time  they  are  more  or  less  at  the 
mercy  of  relatively  autonomous  and  therefore — so  far  as  the  dties 
receiving  their  product  are  concerned — ^relatively  irresponsible  insti- 
tutions. These  institutions  can  turn  out  what  they  will,  regardless  of 
the  wishes  of  the  dties  that  are  to  receive  their  product;  and  the  super- 
visors must  take  what  they  can  get.  It  may  be  what  they  need,  and  it 
may  fall  considerably  or  even  greatly  below  it.  The  dties  themselves 
are  relativdy  powerless  to  prescribe  the  product  that  is  to  be  turned  out 
for  their  use  by  the  training  institutions. 

In  practically  all  dties  this  is  the  situation  obtaining  in  secondary 
education.  Training  institutions  turn  out  what  they  will;  and  dty 
school  S3rstems,  in  employing  high-school  teachers,  feel  that  they  must 
take  the  product  whether  it  is  of  the  kind  they  need  or  not.  In  many 
quarters  they  are  coming  to  be  very  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  their 
particular  needs  were  but  little  considered  in  the  shaping  of  the  product 
that  was  to  go  to  them.    So  long  as  secondary  education  induded  only 
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college  preparatory  institutions,  and  college-trained  high-school  teachers 
were  only  college  preparatory  teachers,  the  situation  was  probably  not  so 
serious.  At  present,  however,  dties  are  coming  to  demand  of  their 
secondary  schook  the  education  of  the  entire  adolescent  population 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  seventeen  or  nineteen.  They  are  com- 
ing to  demand  that  this  adolescent  education  train  for  actual  life  in  the 
world  of  affairs;  that  it  adapt  itself  scientifically  to  the  various  needs  of 
different  social  classes;  that  it  adapt  itself  carefully  to  the  individual 
needs  of  different  types  of  students;  that  it  be  psychologically  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  various  stages  of  adolescence,  the  most  complicated 
and  the  most  difficult,  sociologically  and  psychologically,  of  aU  of  the 
stages  of  growth.  The  problems  presented  are  endlessly  numerous  and 
complex.  The  professional  training  needed  of  secondary  teachers  is 
obviously  far  greater  in  amount  than  the  professional  training  of  elemen- 
tary sdiool  teachers.  A  portion  of  the  training  needed  by  such  teachers 
is  naturally  training  in  the  special  subject-matter  which  they  are  to 
teach;  this,  however,  is  probably  the  smaller  portion  of  the  training 
needed  by  such  individuals. 

With  this  serious  situation  confronting  the  directors  of  secondary 
education  in  our  cities,  they  can  no  longer  neglect  the  performance  of 
this  Intimate  and  necessary  function  of  control,  by  one  method  or 
another,  over  the  training  given  by  the  institutions  that  are  siq>piying 
them  with  trained  workers.  Since  the  dties  are  using  the  product  of 
the  colleges,  it  is  for  the  dties  to  say  what  this  product  shall  be.  Merely 
to  complain  that  the  product  sent  to  them  is  not  of  the  right  type  is  not 
to  perform  the  function.  They  have  the  same  right  to  say  to  the  colleges 
what  product  shall  be  sent  to  them  as  a  transportation  system  has  to  say 
to  a  sted  plant  what  kind  of  rails  shall  be  sent  to  it.  They  are  in  a 
position  to  command.  It  is  neglect  of  duty  when  they  confine  them- 
selves merely  to  futile  complaint. 

How  can  this  function  be  performed  ?  There  seem  to  be  two  dear 
wa3rs,  both  of  which  appear  to  arrive  at  the  same  end.  The  practical 
business  world  answers  the  question  for  us  in  one  way.  Our  schools  are 
the  training  institutions  for  the  workers  that  go  into  commerce,  for 
example;  the  commercial  organizations  use  the  product  supplied  them 
by  the  commercial  training  institutions.  The  machinists'  trade  uses  the 
product  that  comes  to  them  from  the  machinists'  trade  courses,  and 
so  on. 
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Now  in  the  case  of  industrial  schools,  each  department  of  the  practical 
world  demands  that  there  shall  be  an  advisory  board  of  men  taken  from 
their  own  organization  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  curriculum  of 
training,  for  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  for  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  course  in  training  the  workers  for  the  organization 
concerned.  The  demand  appears  to  be  thoroughly  sane  and  practical. 
Now  what  does  this  suggest  to  dty  school  systems  in  the  matter  of  the 
training  of  their  workers,  elementary  or  secondary,  where  this  is  accom- 
plished by  institutions  outside  of  their  own  organization  ?  Apparently 
it  means  advisory  conmiittees,  who  are  active  members  of  dty  school 
oiganizations,  and  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  work  that  is  done 
by  teachers  after  they  come  into  the  oiganizations,  who  are  to  bear 
definite  responsibilities  for  the  formulation  of  the  coiurses  of  training  for 
the  various  grades  and  classes  of  teachers,  and  to  look  into  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers  engaged  in  the  training  of  these  workers  and  the 
general  effidency  of  the  institutions.  Certain  departments  of  our 
universities  would  naturally  look  upon  such  committees  as  tending  to 
limit  unduly,  unnecessarily,  and  unwarrantably,  the  time-honored 
independence  and  irresponsibility  of  those  departments.  Other  depart- 
ments, with  more  modem  outlook,  recognizing  the  interconnections  of 
human  affairs  in  an  age  of  miraculous  progress  due  to  organization,  and 
recognizing  the  social  service  obligations  of  universities,  would  welcome 
this  hdp  which  would  come  to  them  from  the  practical  workers  for  whom 
they  are,  in  fact,  laboring.  Schools  of  education,  teachers'  colleges,  and 
the  departments  of  education  would  wdcome  it  most  of  all,  since  right 
demands  from  dty  school  systems  would  mean  the  full  professional 
training  of  all  secondary  workers  sent  out  from  our  universities.  At  the 
present  time  nine-tenths  of  these  prospective  secondary  workers  never 
see  the  inside  of  the  quarters  devoted  to  the  professional  training  of 
teachers. 

Scotland  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example  of  a  country  where  such 
a  form  of  supervision  of  the  training  institutions  is  exercised.  The 
various  boards  of  control  consist  of  men  who  represent  the  various 
educational  oiganizations  that  are  to  receive  the  products  of  the  teachers' 
training  institutions.  They  are  not  merdy  advisory;  they  are  directive. 
Universities  and  normal  schools  are  not  left  to  an  irresponsible  per- 
formance of  this  function. 

A  serious  drawback  to  the  application  of  the  prindple  lies  in  the  fact 
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that  sapennaary  officials  are  not  agieed  among  themsdves  as  to  irtiat 

shouM  constitute  the  standard  qualifications  necessary  for  cnt^ 

profesMonal  Ubor  in  the  various  dq)artmcnts,  cspedalty  » 

edaatiOT,  where  the  need  is  greatest.    So  far  as  there  is  consensus  of 

opinim,  this  opinion  has  not  been  for  the  most  part  defined  in  sufficiently 

qwdfic  and  accurate  terms  for  practical  use.    The  lack  of  standards  of 

perfonnance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  within  the  dassioom,  and  the 

lack  of  security  as  to  what  constitutes  good  methods  and  what  poor 

methods  necessarily  results  in  an  equal  vagueness  of  thought  as  to  what 

should  be  the  tnuning  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  who  are  to 

perform  these  still  more  or  less  undefined  tasks.    In  proportioai,  however, 

as  the  tasks  discussed  in  the  earlier  sections  of  our  paper  are  perfonned, 

sq>enris(»y  officials  wiU  find  themsdves  in  a  position  definitely  to  enfcxce 

upon  training  institutions  the  output  of  the  kmd  of  labor  which  they 

need. 

This  advisoiy  committee  suggestion,  which  comes  to  us  deariy 

defined  from  present  demands  of  the  business  woridy  is  probably,  however, 

not  the  best,  if  standing  alone.    It  may  have  a  place.    Fnhahty  the 

best  method  is  a  combination  of  specific  requirements  for  entEanoe  into 

service  and  of  enlightened  professional  understanding  on  the  part  of  aO 

concerned  of  the  various  bases  of  these  entrance  standards.    In  its 

practical  working  out,  it  means :  first,  the  f ormulati<m  in  sptd6c  detail  of 

the  kind  of  training  needed  by  teachers  entering  service  in  eveiy  nspetit 

of  their  personality,  set  up  by  the  dty  school  systems;  second,  it  means  a 

complete,  detailed,  many-paged,  continuous  record  of  the  growth  of  any 

particular  prospective  teacher  in  question  through  all  the  dementaiy, 

secondary,  and  professional  stages,  a  perspective  backward  view  of  the 

individual's  growth  in  each  aspect  of  teaching  paisonality  as  the  one 

thing  that  can  show  dearly  whether  the  individual  possesses  the  vmrioos 

qualifications  demanded  by  the  dty  school  system;  third,  the  pfan 

requires  dear  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  siq)ervisors  of  edncation, 

on  the  part  of  teachers  who  enter  into  the  service,  on  the  part  of  the 

faculty  of  the  training  institution,  of  the  nature  and  reasons,  social  and 

psychological,  of  the  various  standards  that  are  established  by  the  dty 

school  system  in  its  schedule  of  qualifications  for  entering  teariwrs, 

With  these  tasks  accomplished  co-operativdy  by  dty  school  systems^ 

they  can  be  in  a  position  to  determine  the  training  that  is  to  be  given 

to  the  teachers,  both  dementary  and  secondary,  siqiplied  to  diem  by 
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outside  institutions.  They  will  then  be  able  to  perform  efficiently  a 
function,  the  responsibility  for  performing  which  even  now  lies  upon  their 
shoulders  but  which  they  do  not  adequately  attempt  to  perform. 

VI.     TRAINING  DURING  SERVICE 

Principle  VI. — The  worker  must  be  kept  up  to  standard  qualifications 
for  his  kind  of  work  during  his  entire  service. 

Any  aspect  of  personality,  whether  desirable  or  undesirable,  atrophies 
when  not  exercised.  This  is  generally  recognized  in  the  case  of  muscular 
strength,  skill,  and  endurance.  It  is  less  generally  realized  to  be  equally 
true  of  mental  strength,  skill,  endurance,  adaptability,  and  fulness  of 
knowledge;  or  of  social  qualities,  sympathies,  enthusiasm,  professional 
zeal,  appreciation  of  the  himianities,  openness  of  mind,  fulness  and  right 
proportions  of  emotional  response,  and  other  like  desirable  qualities. 
Science,  however,  teaches  us  that  every  such  aspect  of  personality  must 
be  exercised  throughout  one's  teaching  career  or  it  dwindles  and  decays, 
leaving  hollowness,  feebleness,  indifference,  and  disproportion. 

Teaching  personality,  taking  the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  formed  once  and  for  all  time  and  then  left  to  itself.  The 
higher  a  quality,  the  more  removed  it  is  from  primitive  instinct,  the 
more  imstable  it  is,  and  the  more  quickly  will  it  atrophy  when  it  is  not 
held  to  normal  strength  through  exercise.  The  high  desirable  qualities 
of  the  well-proportioned  teacher  are  of  this  difficult  and  instable  kind. 
Unfolded  only  through  exercise,  as  they  are,  they  can  be  retained  only 
through  continuous  exercise. 

Teachers  must  do  more,  however,  than  merely  hold  their  own. 
They  must  advance  with  age  and  experience.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
must  keep  up  with  professional  development  in  their  particular  field  in 
order  to  keep  abreast  of  professional  progress;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
must  continually  advance  along  the  lines  of  promotion.  One  cannot 
retain  his  forcefulness  and  his  flexibility  if  he  continues  to  do  the  same 
thing  year  after  year,  however  well  he  may  do  it.  He  must  continually 
advance  to  ever  new  kinds  of  tasks  in  order  to  retain  mental  and  social 
flexibility,  sensitiveness,  alertness,  and  strength. 

The  functions  of  the  supervisory  staff  in  the  keeping  of  their  workers 
up  to  standard  fall  into  two  general  classes:  (i)  They  must  see  that 
teachers  have  the  opportunity  for  the  desirable  amount  of  exercise  of 


of  tbt  msaj  ^nJnitir  aaptcts  of  At  *****™e  personality.  (2) 
Tbtj  mist  mgMJie  aad  antrof  iwjelito  in  sncfa  a  manner  as  to 
frimnbtf  tht  Vtuba  to  take  adrait^ge  of  tkc  opportimities  that  are 
dSatd  to  them  in  the  dcigree  that  b  ***«»*m»  Tliere  may  be  a  third 
important  fimctinn,  namcij,  gaidaaoe  and  leadersfaqp.  This  seems, 
howcvci,  to  faD  in  port  90000%  tiic  opportnnities  that  are  offered  to 
teadben,  and  in  port  among  the  imcntivcs  and  stimnlaticHis. 

A.    OppmfmmMii 

The  schedules  of  qualifications  desirahle  for  teadiers,  quoted  in  a 
picvious  pangraidi,  indicate  that  the  ompletdy  fashioned  teacher  must 
be  one  who  rises  to  the  fuD  stature  of  humanity  in  every  a^iect  of  his 
being.  His  work  being  the  fuD  deveiopment  of  men,  it  is  necessary  £rst 
of  all  that  he  himself  be  a  complete  man  in  every  {nroper  sense  of  the 
term«  This  result  is  not  to  be  aooomplisbed  by  reading  books,  hearing 
lectures,  or  taking  rrtmsinn  or  summer-school  courses,  important  as 
these  things  are  in  accomplishing  a  portion  of  the  work.  It  is  to  be 
accomplished  (Hdy  by  living  a  life  that  is  rich  in  all  the  desirable  phases 
of  human  experience.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  iqqparent  that  the 
teacher  of  today,  ^o  is  able  to  bear  the  social  reqwnsibilities  that  the 
world  is  laying  more  and  more  upon  our  profession,  must  be  a  man  or  a 
woman  of  the  world,  using  the  term  in  its  best  sense,  with  the  world's 
wisdom,  the  world's  vision,  its  sense  of  proportion,  its  sympathies,  its 
humor,  and  social  aims.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  only  by  partici- 
pation in  the  full,  active  life  of  the  worid  of  affairs. 

The  teaching  life  has  tended,  and  yet  tends,  to  be  a  narrow  life.  On 
duty  six  or  seven  hours  at  the  school,  with  two  to  four  hours  further 
labor  preparing  lessons  and  looking  over  papers,  little  time,  energy,  or 
inclination  is  left  for  any  other  activities.  The  work  also  b  exceedingly 
narrow  because  of  its  being  highly  specialized  and  isolated  from  the  other 
departments  of  human  affairs.  The  teacher's  work  is  in  a  quiet  eddy 
outside  of  the  main  currents  of  human  action.  Although  he  is  preparing 
individuals  for  labors  within  the  vocations,  the  matmals  that  he  handles 
have  been  so  conventionalized  as  to  have  lost  practically  all  of  their 
vocational  flavor,  and  his  work  within  the  schoolroom  has  practically  no 
outlook  upon  the  great  world  of  himian  vocation.  He  is  preparing 
individuals  likewise  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  within  a  self-governing 
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community;  here  again  his  labors  have  been  usually  so  conventionalized 
as  to  have  lost  practically  all  dvic  relations.  So  far  as  his  work  is  con- 
cerned, therefore,  he  has  practically  no  outlook,  except  in  the  case  of  two 
or  three  special  studies,  upon  the  restless  world  of  dvic  action  and  reac- 
tion. The  same  isolation,  the  same  remoteness  of  his  professional  labors 
from  the  life  and  work  of  the  active  world  is  just  as  plainly  evident  in  the 
cade  of  each  of  the  other  departments  of  human  afFairs.  This  is  carrying 
specialization  to  such  an  absurd  extreme  as  to  defeat  the  very  purposes 
of  the  specialization.  It  is  to  sever  one's  relations  with  the  world  in  order 
to  perform  a  vital  fimction  for  the  world. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  teachers  must  keep  up  with  the  current 
literature  and  current  thought  of  their  special  subject^  with  all  profes- 
sional developments  in  the  way  of  methods,  textbooks,  or  other  appli- 
ances; that  they  should  attend  teachers'  meetings,  educational  lectures, 
take  part  in  reading  cirdes  or  extension  courses,  do  school  visiting, 
attend  summer  schools  and  teachers'  institutes;  that  they  should  take 
advantage,  in  fact,  of  all  the  agendes  for  the  improvement  of  teachers 
during  service  already  so  well  described  and  discussed  in  the  recent 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  by  Professor  Ruediger.  These 
are  indispensable  matters,  having  all  the  values  in  kind  if  not  in  degree 
there  ascribed  to  them.  It  must  be  confessed  however  that  their  results 
are  relativdy  disappointing  except  where  some  exuberant  and  enthusi- 
astic personality  arouses  by  the  very  contagion  of  his  presence  some 
semblance  of  fervor  of  an  artificial  and  more  or  less  unhealthy  sort. 
There  is,  in  so  many  of  these  agencies  for  training  during  service,  a 
lack  of  vitality.  Theoretically,  they  seem  to  be  most  excellent  and 
desirable;  and  yet  they  exhibit  a  relative  failure  to  keep  teachers  alive 
and  vigorous  and  continually  growing. 

The  one  thing  that  will  give  all  these  agendes  vitality,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  motivate  them  by  giving  them  human  piupose.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  giving  aU  of  the  work  of  the  school  vital  sodal  purpose,  and 
this  in  turn  is  to  be  done  by  fully  knitting  up  the  work  of  the  school 
with  the  life  of  the  commimity.  The  things  taught  for  vocational  pur- 
poses are  to  be  linked  up  with  the  vocations  of  the  conmiunity,  and  the 
teacher  is  to  become  familiar  with  these  vocational  relationships  by 
mingling  with  the  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  them.  This  will 
mean  for  the  teacher  and  school  sympathetic  attitudes  toward  and  full 
imderstanding  of  each  of  the  vocations  of  the  community  that  is  being 
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served  by  the  scluxd,  as  the  sduxd  prepares  and  {ashims  the  vaiKMis 
abilities  that  are  sent  out  for  the  use  of  eadi  of  these  vocatioiis.  Over- 
coming the  isolation  of  the  schools  will  motivate  the  work  of  the  school; 
and  it  will  motivate  every  form  of  activity,  the  agencies  for  training 
teachers  during  service,  among  the  rest,  that  ministers  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  woriL  of  the  school.  Therefore  the  teacher  must  live  a  full, 
human  life  not  oidy  for  the  sake  of  the  humanizing  effect  upon  his  per- 
sonal character,  but  also  indirectly  to  give  meaning  and  purpose  and 
force  to  the  prof essumal  activities  which  are  specifically  designed  for 
training  during  service.  Only  by  overcoming  the  isolation  of  the  work 
of  the  8cho(d  can  these  already  established  agendes  be  vitalized. 

Vocation,  however,  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  dq>aitmcnts  of  human 
activity.  In  order  fully  to  vitalize  the  school  and  indirectly  to  vitalize 
all  activities  that  minister  to  its  effectiveness,  it  is  necessary  to  link  up 
the  labors  of  the  school  so  as  to  serve  the  necessities  of  each  dquurtment 
of  hiunan  activity.  This  means  that  the  civic  training  of  the  school  is 
not  to  be  done  in  a  social  vacuum,  but  that  it  shall  be  definitely  related 
to  the  sped&c  social  problems  of  the  community.  Only  the  individual 
who  particqxites  in  these  social  movements  can  understand  them  in  that 
intimate  degree  necessary  for  teaching  their  nature  and  purposes  and 
results.  This  observation  of  and  sympathetic  participation  in  the  sodal 
movements  of  the  community  appear  to  be  the  only  things  that  can  vital- 
ize and  motivate  the  dvic  elements  of  educational  work,  both  that  of 
the  pupils  and  that  of  the  agencies  training  teachers  during  service. 
Other  large  fields  of  human  activity  where  the  isolation  of  the  school 
must  in  the  same  measmre  and  manner  be  overcome,  where  its  work  must 
be  linked  up  intimately  with  the  outside  world,  and  where  the  life  of  the 
teacher  must  be  made  as  wide  as  the  general  community  life,  are  recrea- 
tion, family  life,  philanthropy,  religion,  and  general  sodal  intercourse. 

For  the  two  reasons  then  which  we  have  suffidently  dwelt  upon,  it 
seems  evident  that  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the  continuous 
training  of  teachers  during  service  is  full  and  sympathetic  experience  of 
human  life  in  all  its  various  phases.  A  number  of  things  are  necessary 
to  make  this  possible  in  suffident  degree.  A  few  of  these  are  discussed 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

I.  Time. — ^The  teacher  caimot  have  the  desirable  variety  of  human- 
izing and  sodalizing  experience  unless  time  is  given  for  it.  This  can  be 
accomplished  in  one  way  by  cutting  down  the  teacher's  hours  of  labor, 
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by  shortening  the  school  week,  or  the  school  year.  For  a  number  of 
reasons,  this  appears  to  be  neither  desirable  nor  probable.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  both  the  school  week  and  the  school  year  will  be  lengthened; 
it  is  conceivable  also  that  the  school  day  may  be  lengthened.  Another 
method  of  finding  the  necessary  time  for  varied  experiences  is  by  dis- 
tributing the  time  that  the  teacher  is  on  duty  during  the  day,  week,  and 
year  over  a  large  variety  of  tasks.  As  schools  become  recreation  centersf 
social  and  dvic  centers,  centers  of  vocational  training,  of  vocational 
guidance,  juvenile  employment  bureaus,  participants  in  social  surveys 
and  child-welfare  movements  of  every  sort,  as  the  labors  of  the  school 
become  fully  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  community,  a  great  variety 
of  labors,  touching  all  departments  of  human  affairs,  are  coming  to  be 
performed.  The  distribution  of  the  teacher's  time  so  that  he  performs 
a  portion  of  his  work  within  the  classroom,  and  a  portion  of  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  varied  services  will  be  a  mode  of  finding  time.  If  the 
setting-up  of  definite  standards  of  performance  and  the  scientific  deter- 
mination of  the  best  methods  to  employ  are  even  half  as  successful  in 
economizing  time  and  labor  in  the  educational  world  as  they  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  in  the  world  of  productive  industry,  then  we  have  here 
another  argument  for  the  performance  of  these  primordial  tasks.  It 
would  mean  the  release  of  time  now  wasted  in  ineffective  labors  which 
dwarf  the  teacher,  which  might  well  be  employed  in  socializing  labors 
which  both  humanize  him  and  render  him  professionally  efficient. 

In  this  more  varied  distribution  of  the  teacher's  time,  it  appears  to 
be  necessary,  for  widening  and  renewing 'his  vision,  that  a  portion  be 
given  him  for  experiences  outside  of  his  immediate  conmoiimity.  How- 
ever varied  one's  work  may  be  made,  if  it  is  a  continual  performing 
year  after  year  of  the  same  tasks  in  the  same  community,  deadly 
monotony  settles  down  over  it  all  and  saps  its  vitality.  Alertness, 
spontaneity,  and  elasticity  demand  continual  novelty  in  one's  work. 
This  can  be  introduced  by  giving  the  teachers  new  points  of  view  from 
which  to  observe  their  work,  their  charges,  their  conummity.  These  are 
to  be  had  through  changed  experiences.  If  one  moves,  observes,  and 
works  in  different  fields,  and  experiences  life  in  new  ways  under  new 
conditions,  his  vision  is  renewed  for  the  things  of  his  own  community. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  methods  and  one  of  the  best  is  the  visiting 
of  the  work  of  other  teachers  who  are  working  tmder  other  conditions. 
In  this  the  teacher  may  well  begin  at  home  by  observing  the  work  that 
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the  necessary  activities.  After  the  development  of  more  definite  st^d- 
ards  and  more  definite  methods,  it  appears  possible  so  to  speed  up  the 
work  that  one  teacher  may  be  able  to  handle  two  shifts  of  pupils  in  aca- 
demic subjects  diu;ing  a  six-hour  day  with  not  more  than  two  hours 
required  for  daily  preparation.  The  teacher  may  then  be  told  that  the 
remaining  foiu:  hours  of  the  day  not  needed  for  sleep  and  meals  may  be 
used  for  the  variety  of  necessary  hiunanizing  activities  for  keeping  one's 
self  up  to  standard.  But  the  daily  store  of  energy,  even  when  developed 
to  its  maximum,  is  Umited  in  amount.  It  may  certainly  all  be  expended 
in  a  high-pressure  day  of  eight  hours  and  nothing  left  over  for  the 
remainder  of  the  things  that  must  be  done.  The  time  is  rendered  value- 
less for  the  piupose  by  the  lack  of  energy  to  expend  during  that  time. 

Any  aspect  of  personality  is  but  an  avenue  of  expenditure  of  energy. 
The  proportional  strength  of  any  particular  human  aspect  is  the  same 
as  the  proportional  amoimt  of  one's  daily  supply  of  energy  that  is 
expended  through  that  particular  outlet.  If  the  daily  supply  of  energy 
is  drained  away  through  a  few  highly  specialized  channels  with  nothing 
left  over  for  others  equally  desirable,  the  result  is  undue  enlargement  of 
the  avenues  of  special  discharge,  and  a  closing  of  the  imused  channels. 
It  means  hypertrophy  of  a  specialized  portion  of  the  man  and  atrophy 
of  other  equally  desirable  portions.  If  he  is  expected  to  mingle  freely 
with  the  members  of  his  community,  if  he  is  to  lead  in  dvlc,  social,  or 
vocational  enterprise,  if  he  is  to  appreciate  music  and  literature  and 
science,  if  he  is  to  be  physically  vigorous,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
a  portion  of  his  daily  energies  be  reserved  for  expenditure  through  each 
of  these  various  channels. 

Supervisors  must  therefore  not  only  distribute  the  time  of  the  teacher 
so  that  he  will  have  an  opportunity  for  all  desirable  activities,  but  they 
must  regulate  the  intensity  of  the  activity  in  such  manner  that  work 
shall  not  be  too  exhausting.  While  work  must  be  speeded  up  for  the 
sake  of  efficiency,  yet  this  particular  principle  shows  the  limitations 
which  must  be  imposed  upon  the  process,  either  by  reducing  the  intensity 
of  the  labor  or  by  cutting  down  the  time.  The  most  fruitful  suggestion 
made  in  this  coimection,  however,  is  the  conservation  of  the  health  of 
the  teacher  by  right  regulation  of  living  conditions  both  within  and  with- 
out the  school,  which  would  enable  the  teacher  to  live  upon  a  much 
higher  plane  of  physical  efficiency,  having  a  larger  daily  increment  of 
vitality  to  expend* 
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m.  Salary.— The  necessary  range  and  variety  of  human  activities 
enumerated  are  not  available  in  sufficient  d€^;ree  or  on  a  sufficiently  hi^ 
plane  unless  the  teacher  can  pay  for  them.  He  cannot  have  healthful 
and  cheerful  home  surroimdings  unless  he  can  live  in  a  proper  manner 
in  a  proper  residence  neighborhood.  Physical  and  sodal  efficiemy 
demand  that  his  standard  of  living  be  upon  a  fairly  high  plane  in  matters 
of  dothingy  diet,  recreation.  He  must  have  opportimity  for  privacy  and 
quiet,  for  study  and  meditation.  He  must  live  in  a  family  in  natural 
human  fashion;  not  in  the  isolation  of  the  boarding-  or  rooming-house. 
If  he  must  travel  and  observe,  he  must  have  the  means  for  travd.  If 
he  is  to  have  a  cultivated  appreciation  of  the  various  humanitieSy  then 
he  must  have  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  music  and  pictures^ 
He  must  be  able  to  attend  the  drama,  the  opera,  the  concert,  the  lecture. 
If  he  must  attend  summer  schools  for  attaining  new  points  of  view,  then 
he  must  be  able  to  pay  his  way,  and  to  pay  for  life  upon  a  plane  worthy 
of  his  labor,  not  upon  the  pinched  and  petty  level  so  frequent  in  student 
life. 

IV.  A  pervading  scientific  *spirU. — ^The  general  spirit  of  work  in  any 
field  is  highly  contagious  and  tends  to  communicate  itself  to  all  of  the 
workers  engaged.  Newly  employed  assistants  in  a  well-ordered  ho^tal, 
although  unfamiliar  with  scientific  procedure,  naturally  acquire  a  scien- 
tific attitude  because  of  the  general  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the 
work.  Participation  in  the  work  of  a  scientifically  managed  farm  is  one 
of  the  best  places  for  developing  a  scientific  attitude  toward  agriculture. 

If,  therefore,  in  our  training  of  teachers  during  service  we  wish  to 
develop  a  fuller  scientific  attitude  toward  educational  problems,  one  of 
the  opportunities  that  must  be  given  to  these  teachers,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  influences  that  can  be  emplo}^  in  developitig  this  particular 
spirit,  is  the  existence  in  and  about  all  educational  procedure  of  a  general 
atmosphere  of  science  and  rational  order.  The  leaders  of  the  work  of 
education  are  natiirally  the  ones  who  must  invest  the  field  with  this 
general  scientific  atmosphere.  In  the  work  of  determining  standards  of 
attainment  for  each  kind  of  work  and  for  each  stage  of  the  work;  in  the 
scientific  comparison  of  the  efficiency  of  various  methods,  all  of  which 
appear  to  be  theoretically  good;  in  the  scientific  testing  of  all  results; 
in  the  organization  of  the  work  of  the  school  so  that  it  becomes  laboratory 
procedure  of  the  best  type  as  well  as  educational  procedure  of  the  best 
type;  in  the  conferences  and  discussions  of  the  workers  as  they  direct 
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this  work  and  measiire  its  results;  in  the  scientific  fraternity  of  teachers 
and  supervisors,  as  they  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  common  obedience 
to  scientific  law,  supervisors  being  only  the  leaders;  in  the  performance 
of  these  various  tasks,  a  scientific  atmosphere  is  thrown  about  aU  edu- 
cational problems  and  labors.  And  the  general  spirit  of  the  teacher  is 
shaped  to  the  form  demanded  by  oiir  newer  standards  of  efficiency. 

When  the  real  professional  training  of  the  teacher  during  service  is 
of  this  active  scientific  sort,  then  the  reading  of  the  teachers  and  their 
work  in  extension  and  summer  schools  can  be  made  more  valuable  than 
is  the  case  when  these  are  given  in  unrelated  fashion  based  upon  no 
foundation  in  the  actual  activity  of  the  teacher.  When  the  teacher  is 
engaged  alongside  of  the  supervisor  in  the  solution  of  endlessly  compli- 
cated educational  problems  which  are  continually  arising  in  ever-various 
forms  with  each  new  batch  of  pupils,  then  the  reading  can  be  motivated 
and  rationally  directed  so  as  to  throw  added  light  upon  the  actual  vital 
problems  in  hand.  Sxmoimer-school  courses  for  teachers  can  likewise 
find  solid  foimdations  on  which  to  buUd.  They  can  thereby  be  made 
more  serviceable. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  notice  the  altered  personal  rela- 
tions between  supervisors  and  teachers.  So  long  as  education  is  mostly 
empirical  and  the  empirical  deductions  of  supervisor  and  teacher  are 
different,  in  so  far  as  the  supervisor  actually  directs  the  methods  of  the 
teacher,  his  direction  appears  to  be  in  large  degree  personal  and  arbitrary. 
It  seems  a  violation  of  the  teacher's  understanding  of  what  is  the  best 
method.  But  in  proportion  as  scientific  method  comes  to  control  educa- 
tional procedure,  then  the  primary  task  of  the  supervisor  is  to  discover 
the  educational  law  and  to  apply  it  through  the  labors  of  the  teacher, 
while  the  primary  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  find  the  controlling  scientific 
law  through  co-operation  with  the  supervisor  and  to  apply  it  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  supervisor.  The  two  classes  of  workers  stand  more  nearly 
upon  the  same  level.  They  are  co-operative  specialists,  one  having 
specialized  in  the  field  in  one  way,  the  other  having  specialized  in  the 
field  in  another  way.  Each  is  able  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  other. 
Neither  is  personally  over  the  other.    Both  are  under  the  law. 

B.    Incentioes 

Now  some  of  these  opportunities  and  the  means  offered  for  securing 
the  opportimities  are  intrinsically  desirable  in  themselves  and  are  them- 
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Inoend^ies  a>  be  cxzpu:^  axe  of  two  dasses:  those  based  iqxm  self- 
interest^  and  tbose  based  \^aa  sodai  xiKsdncts.  On  the  former  basis, 
the  method  k  the  iucijaT  one  of  rerarding  the  teacher  for  his  labor  in 
pioportxMi  to  the  ecocts  rrpnyVd,  as  shown  by  results.  Ai^lied  to  the 
present  case,  it  means  that  the  teacher  who  uses  the  time  and  money  and 
other  opportunicks  dcmu:eJy  provided  for  the  purpose,  in  the  way  that 
secures  a  maT^TniiTn  of  desirable  results,  as  measured  by  the  schedule  of 
qualihcatioiis,  shall  rccci\-e  proper  reward  m  the  way  of  increased  salary, 
professional  promotion,  social  reoognidon,  and  a  number  of  others. 

But  man  is  not  whoHy  seif-ccnteied.  He  has  equally  strong  sodal 
instincts  as  welL  Because  of  these  he  enjoys  bdng  of  service  to 
all  whom  he  looks  upon  as  belonging  to  hb  social  groiq).  It  is  this  which 
is  providing  the  soUd  foundaticMis  for  our  quickening  ^predation  of 
"social  service."  In  pn^wrtion  as  the  isolation  of  the  school  is  over- 
come, and  the  teadier  feels  himself,  his  life,  and  his  work,  as  int^ral 
portions  of  the  total  community  life,  in  that  d^ree  he  wiU  see  his  work 
as  social  service.  The  social  motive  wiU  indte  him  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  oflFered.  To  a  normal,  rightiy  developed  individual, 
there  is  no  stronger  motive  among  those  based  on  self-interest. 
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Vn.     DEFINITENESS  OF  mSIlLUqTIONS 

V 

Principle  VII. — The  worker  must  be  kept  supplied  with  detailed  instruct 
turns  as  to  the  work  to  be  done,  the  standards  to  be  reached,  the  methods  to  be 
employed,  and  the  appliances  to  be  used. 

After  the  standards  of  educational  attainment  in  each  subject  have 
been  determined,  the  task  of  the  teacher  then  is  to  produce  results  of  this 
quality  in  his  work.  After  experimentation  and  statistical  comparisons 
have  shown  the  methods  that  are  best,  then  these  methods  must  be  used 
by  the  teachers.  When  certam  materials  and  appliances  have  been 
definitely  proven  superior  to  others,  these  then  are  the  ones  that  must  be 
chosen  and  supplied  to  teachers  for  their  work.  General  instructions 
necessarily  will  be  given  to  teachers  in  their  general  training  previous  to 
service,  but  what  any  particular  teacher  shall  do  within  any  particular 
school  cannot  be  so  given  during  one's  preliminary  coujse.  The  stand- 
ards to  be  reached  by  one  school  will  be  different  from  those  reached 
by  another  school  located  in  a  different  social  environment.  The  normal- 
school  training  will  teach  general  principles,  and  wiU  thus  give  the  teacher 
the  ability  to  understand  instructions  given  by  the  management.  In 
proportion  as  the  preliminary  training  has  been  complete,  the  current 
instructions  given  by  the  supervisory  staff  can  be  brief  and  general. 
The  teacher  can  fill  in  most  of  the  necessary  details. 

It  is  the  same  with  methods.  The  teacher  comes  to  a  particular 
school  with  a  general  imderstanding  of  the  principles  of  method.  But 
the  methods  to  be  employed  imder  one  set  of  conditions  must  be  in  part 
different  from  those  employed  imder  another  set  of  conditions.  And 
further,  since  we  are  at  the  present  time  making  very  rapid  advance  in 
the  discovery  of  more  and  more  efficient  methods,  instruction  as  to  these 
newer  methods  can  be  given  only  by  the  management,  and  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  work  itself. 

In  our  schools  of  today,  this  f imction  is  performed  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  Efficiency  implies  centralization  of  authority  and  definite 
direction  by  the  supervisors  of  all  processes  performed;  and  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  efficiency  likewise  demands  that  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher  be  respected;  that  initiative  and  professional  alertness  be  not 
stifled;  and  that  the  whole  work  be  alive  with  spontaneity.  Here  we 
find  one  of  the  difficult  supervisory  problems.  The  problem  is  to  cen- 
tralize direction  and  yet  keep  the  total  organization  fully  alive  in  every 
unit  of  its  being  out  to  the  ultimate  worker. 


pfifrfl  Sonn  of  ^wyniiatioo  and  ifiinlion  is  the  "foncdonal  manage- 
maxt"  demed  by  the  vdl-kaiovii  cficknqr  a^pwer,  Mr.  Frakzkk  W. 
Ta3rior.  Tli»  system  provides  for  a ''pianniiv  room,'' siidi  as  described 
in  a  pievioQS  sectioo,  the  special  fonctian  of  which  is  to  detenmne  the 
partirnlarstaiMfaids  for  each  kipd  of  law  mafmal,  and  the  best  processes 
or  mrthmh  to  be  employed.  After  these  ha%«  been  detennined  in  ways 
picvioiisiy  dfiTfihfrf,  the  problem,  the  one  discossed  in  this  section,  is 
how  best  to  liaminil  them  to  the  actual  workccs. 

Under  the  **fimrtinnal'*  plan,  the  sii^  shop  ioreman  is  supeneded 
by  seven!  diffeicnt  men  called  "ftmrfinnal  foremen,"  each  of  whom, 
actiqg  in  dose  umjunclion  with  the  "phmning  room,"  has  his  own 
^lecific  dnty  as  an  eipert  demonstrator  throog^iottt  the  shop.  The 
phpw»«»g  room  prepares  the  defailed  instrncdons  in  ccnmecdon  with 
every  piece  of  work,  and  pots  these  instructions  into  writing;  then 
these  demonstratofs  or  fmictional  foremen,  sdected  for  their  knowledge 
and  skin  in  their  partimlar  fyerialtirs,  make  sure  that  the  instractkms 
are  understood  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  and  are  properiy  carried  out 
T\xy  assbt  the  woridnan  idienevcr  needed,  showing  him  the  best  and 
qoidDest  methods,  and  studying  the  individaal  tenqienunent  and  capa- 
cities with  a  view  to  changmg  a  worimian  firom  one  grade  of  work  to  a 
Kighgr  one  if  he  possesses  qualities  wfaidi  warrant  it,  or  to  a  lower  one 
if  he  proves  unfqnft!  to  the  task  before  him.  This  constant  and  personal 
observation  incites  the  ambitious  workman  to  his  best  endeavors,  since 
he  knows  that  any  spedal  proficiency  which  he  may  show  will  result  in 
his  r^d  advancement;  and  every  such  advancement  is  an  object-lesson 
to  the  other  less  ambitious  workmen  about  him  whom  he  has  left  behind. 

One  of  these  demonstrators  makes  certain  that  the  drawings  and 
instructions  are  deariy  understood;  another,  how  best  to  set  the  job  in 
the  machine,  and  how  to  eliminate  any  unnecessary  personal  motion; 
another  sees  that  the  machine  is  run  at  the  most  effident  speed  and  that 
the  particular  tool  is  used  in  the  proper  way  to  enable  the  machine  to 
complete  its  product  in  the  shortest  time;  others  cover  every  possible 
point  required  in  produdng  the  greatest  output,  and  in  maintaining  the 
required  standard  of  workmanship.  In  one  of  the  illustrations  described 
by  Mr.  Taylor  there  are  in  all  eight  of  these  functional  foremen,  each  a 
specialist  in  his  own  fidd,  and  each  giving  special  detailed  instructions  to 
thevarious  workers  so  as  to  bring  about  the  greatest  possftle  effidoicy. 
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Under  this  system  instructions  as  to  each  piece  of  work  are  given  in 
writing  to  each  worker.  This  necessitates  a  very  much  enlarged  amount 
of  clerical  work  in  the  direction  of  the  business.  Results  have  shown, 
however,  that  the  increased  output  is  so  much  greater  than  the  increased 
clerical  labor  involved  that  the  latter  is  but  a  very  insignificant  feature 
of  the  management. 

This  system  has  many  advantages.  There  is  an  almost  equal  divi- 
sion of  the  work  and  the  responsibility  between  the  management  and  the 
workmen.  The  management  takes  over  all  work  for  which  it  is  better 
fitted  than  the  workmen,  while  in  the  past  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
and  almost  all  of  the  responsibility  were  thrown  upon  the  men.  The 
work  is  divided  so  that  one  man  need  attend  to  only  a  few  things.  It 
enables  complete  specialization  of  labor.  It  definitely  fixes  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  performance  of  each  function  upon  one  man.  It  allows 
the  workman  opportunity  to  think  out  improvements  by  enabling  him 
to  make  an  intensive  study  of  hb  work. 

"Notwithstanding  all  these  advantages  [says  Professor  Duncan]  the 
functional  system  of  organization  has  not  proven  popular  or  successful  in  a 
number  of  plants  where  it  has  been  tried.  It  causes  men  to  lose  initiative; 
it  has  a  tendency  to  shift  and  divide  the  responsibility  in  spite  of  the  contrary 
intention.  This  has  been  found  to  be  true  in  several  places  where  the  plan 
has  been  tried.  The  difficulties  that  have  been  encountered  in  carrying  the 
scheme  through  are:  (i)  It  requires  a  great  amoimt  of  clerical  work  to  fiU  out 
instruction-cards  and  write  out  all  orders  and  minute  instructions.  (2)  It  is 
exceedingly  hard  at  times  to  define  clearly  to  whom  certain  functions  belong 
and  upon  whom  the  responsibility  rests  when  things  go  wrong,  when  there  are 
so  many  as  eight  different  foremen  each  in  part  responsible  for  the  same  task." 

Where  the  system  has  been  given  a  fair  trial  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, it  has  been  wondrously  successful,  as  shown  by  results  quoted 
in  a  previous  chapter. 

Notwithstanding  this  enormous  success  of  the  method,  there  appears 
to  be  one  very  serious  defect  in  the  plan.  In  the  specialization  of  the 
workers  it  is  assumed  that  the  science  relating  to  standards,  methods, 
and  processes,  is  almost  wholly  the  portion  of  the  management,  whereas 
the  routine  labor  and  the  skill  necessary  for  canying  out  the  dictates  of 
sdenoe  is  the  portion  of  labor  that  belongs  to  the  workman.  The  plan 
as  described  in  most  of  the  instances  implies  that  the  workmen  are  in 
general  mostly  untrained  in  the  technical  science  of  industry  and  for 
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this  reason  practically  all  of  the  thinking  and  the  scientific  direction 
must  be  written  out  and  given  in  connection  with  each  particular  kind 
of  task.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  could  do  otherwise  than  mechanize 
the  worker,  destroy  all  powers  of  thought  and  initiative,  and  in  the  end 
undermine  m  large  degree  his  working  efficiency.  Where  the  S3rstem  has 
failed,  it  appears  to  be  chiefly  because  nothing  is  left  to  the  initiative  of 
the  worker.  The  cumbersome  instructions  cannot  be  understood,  or  the 
f  imctional  foremen  do  not  get  aroimd  to  him  until  he  has  lost  half  a  day  in 
waiting  for  them;  if,  under  such  circumstances,  the  man  could  interpret 
instructions  where  they  are  defective,  or  if,  knowing  the  general  pro- 
cesses of  the  industry,  he  could  proceed  with  his  work  in  some  fashion  at 
least  until  the  functional  foreman  arrived,  most  of  the  actual  objections 
would  be  eliminated. 

The  remedy  for  this  particular  defect  of  the  S3^tem,  it  would  appear, 
b  the  technical,  industrial  training  of  the  worker  previous  to  service,  and 
the  co^Uinuiitg  of  the  technical  training  of  the  worker  during  service  so 
that  he  is  at  all  times  reasonably  familiar  with  the  controlling  science  in 
its  ge!neral  outlines  as  used  by  the  planning  room.  He  could  then  cany 
out  most  of  the  labors  desired  by  the  planning  room  on  the  basis  of  fairly 
brief  and  general  directions.  On  the  basis  of  this  sort  of  training,  he 
could  safely  be  left  to  his  own  ingenuity  after  having  received  general 
instructions  as  to  the  way  things  were  to  be  done.  His  intelligence 
would  enable  him  to  recognize  where  his  judgment  was  insecure,  and  he 
could  know  when  to  ask  questions  of  the  functional  foremen  or  of  the 
planning  room  as  to  standards  and  methods.  Where  the  plan  has  been 
most  completely  successful,  it  appears  that  there  has  been  intimate  and 
friendly  co-operation  at  all  times  between  the  management  and  the 
workmen.  The  workmen  have  thus  been  able  to  obtain  some  insight 
into  the  general  scientific  principles  controlling  the  work,  so  that  while 
definitely  and  wholly  responsible  to  the  management  at  all  times,  yet 
they  still  had  abundant  opportimities  for  initiative,  and  there  was  abun- 
dant responsibility  upon  them  so  as  to  prevent  mechanization. 

We  have  gone  into  a  discussion  of  the  "functional"  method  thus 
fully  because  it  offers  so  many  suggestions  for  the  scientific  direction  of 
education.  The  form  of  organization  of  the  instruction  department  of 
our  better  organized  city  school  S3rstems  presents  at  the  present  time  a 
modified  form  of  the  "  functional "  plan  of  management.  Corresponding 
to  the  functional  foremen  of  the  factory,  there  are  in  this  portion  of  the 
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school  system  the  supervisors  of  special  subjects  who  give  definite 
instructions  to  teachers  as  to  the  particular  course  of  training  that  is  to 
be  followed,  the  particular  standards  that  are  to  be  attained,  the  stages 
of  attainment  in  reaching  these  standards,  and  the  nature  of  methods 
that  are  to  be  employed.  Some  of  the  aspects  of  the  work  which  fre- 
quently receive  this  special  supervision  are  music,  drawing,  writing, 
physical  training,  medical  inspection  and  care,  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  school  gardening,  and  the  training  of  defective  children.  The 
building  principal  becomes  one  of  this  number  of  special  supervisors 
inasmuch  as  he  takes  care  of  the  usual  school  arts,  history,  and  geography. 
Sometimes  this  special  part  of  the  work  is  in  part  cared  for  by  primary, 
intermediate,  and  grammar-grade  supervisors  who  look  after  the 
so-called  regular  subjects. 

In  the  form  of  organization,  therefore,  within  the  instructional 
department,  our  profession  is  rather  far  advanced.  In  the  degree  of 
development  of  the  work,  however,  a  countless  number  of  things  need 
yet  to  be  done.  The  necessity  of  developing  the  planning  room  has 
already  been  sufficiently  discussed.  The  results,  however,  of  the  work 
of  the  planning  room  must  be  transmitted  to  the  teachers  so  that  there 
can  never  be  any  misimderstanding  as  to  what  is  expected  of  a  teacher 
in  the  way  of  results  or  in  the  matter  of  method.  This  means  that 
instruction  must  be  given  as  to  everything  that  is  to  be  done.  But  as  we 
indicated  above,  there  is  certainly  a  better  method  of  giving  this  instruc- 
tion than  by  giving  out  detailed  instructions  each  day  or  week  as  to  each 
individual  task  to  be  accomplished.  Full  technical  training  before  and 
during  service  together  with  constant  contact  of  teacher  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  planning  room  will  enable  the  management  to  give 
instructions  that  are  wholly  definite  and  yet  give  them  in  brief  general 
terms,  leaving  the  teacher  to  the  direction  of  his  inner  technical  knowl- 
edge as  to  standards  and  procedure.  So  long  as  the  teacher  uses  stand- 
ard methods  or  better,  and  accomplishes  standard  results  or  better, 
there  is  no  need  of  supervisory  interference  or  supervisory  direction. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  direction  is  from  within,  and  the  limi- 
tations upon  the  teacher  are  set  from  within.  The  teacher's  freedom  is 
necessarily  narrowly  limited,  but  the  limitations  are  those  of  law  and 
not  the  limitations  of  personal  arbitrary  authority.  When,  however,  a 
teacher  finds  himself  imable  to  direct  his  work  from  within,  then  the 
supervisor  must  give  definite  directions  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  and 
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how  it  is  to  be  done.  ReqKnsibility  for  recpgnizmg  situations  irbere  the 
instnictioos  leqoiied  are  tmusualy  and  such  as  have  not  been  given  pre- 
viously, directly  or  indiiecdy,  rests  upon  the  supervisory  staff.  It  is  for 
them  to  take  the  initiative. 

This  means  a  considerable  quantity  of  continuous  instruction.  As 
the  planning  dq3artment  discovers  better  methods  of  doing  any  spedBc 
thing,  these  must  be  handed  on  to  the  teacher  interested  in  that  topic 
At  the  present  time  these  discoveries  are  bemg  made  in  all  dq)artments 
of  our  work.  As  surveys  of  conditions  bring  about  changes  of  standards ; 
as  psychological  investigation  throws  more  and  more  light  upon  the 
stages  of  growth  and  indicates  different  progressive  standards  in  attaining 
the  ultimate  one,  the  information  must  likewise  be  given  by  the  super^ 
visory  staff  to  the  teachers  concerned.  Teachers  must  not  be  permitted 
to  stand  still  and  remain  in  the  same  department  with  the  same  kind 
of  work  continuously.  They  must  pass  up  the  line  of  promotion;  they 
must  frequently  be  shifted  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another,  so  as  to 
place  them  where  their  services  can  be  the  most  valuable.  Whenever  a 
shift  is  made  up  or  down  the  line  or  from  one  field  to  another,  large 
reqx>nsibility  must  rest  upon  the  supervisory  staff  for  giving  initial 
instructions  as  to  all  standards  and  methods.  In  proportion,  however, 
as  teachers  are  widely  informed  as  to  the  general  technical  principles  of 
education,  these  instructions  can  be  given  in  relatively  general  form,  the 
teacher  being  left  to  his  own  judgment  in  the  matter  of  filling  in  the 
details.  In  proportion  as  teachers  are  not  informed  along  technical 
lines,  instruction  must  be  proportionally  specific. 

On  the  basis  of  this  plan  it  would  appear  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
external  interference  with  the  teacher's  freedom  and  initiative  so  long  as 
the  teacher  is  able  to  go  right;  but  that  there  should  be  interference  the 
instant  that  he  cannot  go  right,  or  the  instant  that  he  does  not  go  right. 
It  appears  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  which  the  teacher  can  object. 
In  fact,  in  so  far  as  he  looks  upon  his  labor  as  social  service,  there  is 
nothing  that  he  could  more  desire  than  to  be  properly  instructed  where 
knowledge  is  defective,  and  to  be  set  right  instantly  the  moment  that  he 
departs  from  the  path  of  professional  rectitude. 

This  plan  cannot  mean  the  imifying  of  all  of  the  work.  One  some- 
times reads  of  the  educational  systematizer  who  organized  his  work  in 
such  fashion  that  the  same  task  was  being  performed  by  each  grade  in 
each  building  in  the  city  at  the  same  time  each  particular  day.    In  fact, 
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the  plan  was  made  to  cover  wider  areas  than  the  single  dty.  But  such 
a  plan  did  not  involve  any  scientific  study  of  any  individual  differences 
between  children  and  the  necessity  of  variations  to  meet  the  needs  of 
different  abilities.  Neither  did  it  consider  the  foct  that  different  social 
conditions  require  different  treatment,  and  that  therefore  educational 
procedure  must  be  always  ad^ted  to  the  great  variety  of  conditions. 
The  plan  did  not  involve  any  scientific  investigation,  experimental  or 
statistical,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  best  methods  to  be  employed  or  the 
best  time  for  the  performance  of  each  kind  of  work.  It  involved  simply 
the  arbitrary  authority  of  one  man  or  one  central  body  of  men«  The 
centralized  method  of  "functional  organization"  discussed  here  bears 
little  resemblance  to  this  fortunately  disappearing  method.  Resem- 
blance exists  only  in  the  matter  of  centralization  of  authority  and  definite- 
ness  of  task. 

Teachers  cannot  be  permitted  to  follow  caprice  in  method.  When 
a  method  which  is  dearly  superior  to  all  other  methods  has  been  dis- 
covered, it  alone  can  be  employed.  To  n^ect  this  function  and  to 
excuse  one's  negligence  by  proclaiming  the  value  of  the  freedom  of  the 
teacher  was  perhaps  justifiable  under  our  earlier  empiricism,  when  the 
supervisors  were  merely  promoted  teachers  and  on  the  sdentific  side  at 
least  knew  little  more  about  standards  and  methods  than  the  rank  and 
file.  Today  it  is  an  excuse  that  appears  fair,  but  is  in  part  but  a  respect- 
able cover  for  ignorance  and  indolence.  Nothing  less  than  this  is  fair 
to  the  teacher.  The  amount  of  knowledge  required  at  the  present  time 
in  even  elementary  education  is  so  extensive  that  no  one  individual  can 
be  expected  to  cover  it  all.  The  prindpal  must  specialize  in  one  way 
and  the  teacher  in  another  so  that  their  efforts  may  supplement  each 
other.  A  supervisor's  primary  function  is  specialization  in  the  sdence 
of  the  subject  whereas  the  teacher's  specialization  is  in  the  practice  of 
the  subject. 

Vni.     OTHER  PRINCIPLES 

Owing  to  the  limitations  of  space,  application  of  other  general  prin- 
dples  of  management  to  the  problems  of  education  cannot  here  be  made. 
Further  discussion  might  well  cover  such  prindples  as  the  following: 

Principle  VIII. — It  is  a  function  of  the  management  to  discover  and 
to  supply  the  tools  and  appliances  that  are  the  most  effective  for  the  work  in 
hand. 
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Principle  IX. — Responsibility  must  be  definite  and  undivided  in  the 
case  of  each  task  to  be  performed  in  the  total  series  of  processes. 

Principle  X. — Incentives  must  be  placed  before  the  workers  so  as  to  stimu- 
late the  output  on  their  part  of  the  optimum  product. 

Principle  XI. — In  a  productive  organization^  the  management  must 
determine  the  order  and  sequence  of  all  of  the  various  processes  through 
which  the  raw  material  or  the  partially  developed  product  shall  pass,  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  greatest  possible  ejffectiveness  and  economy;  and  it  must 
see  that  the  raw  material  or  partially  finished  product  is  actually  passed  on 
from  process  to  process,  from  worker  to  worker,  in  the  manner  thai  is  most 
effective  and  most  economical. 


APPENDIX 


SUPERVISION  OF  BEGINNING  TEACHERS  IN  CINCINNATI 


JOHN  W.  HALL 
Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Univenity  of  Cincinnati 


IfUf eduction  by  the  Secretary. — Cincinnati  maintains  a  unique  scheme  for 
the  supervision  of  teachers  during  their  first  years  of  service.  The  super- 
vision begins  when,  as  students  in  the  city  university,  the  prospective  teachers 
are  doing  practice  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  It  continues  under  the 
direction  of  the  university  authorities  during  a  period  of  cadetting  and  after 
appointment  to  regular  teaching.  This  co-operative  relation  between  the 
city  public-school  system  and  the  city  imiversity  b  administered  through 
the  College  for  Teachers  which  is  maintained  jointly  by  the  university  and 
the  city  board  of  education.  This  college  is  engaged  primarily  in  tnuning 
teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  dty  in  a  four-year  course  which 
leads  to  a  standard  Bachelor's  degree.  Professor  Hall  who  has  charge  of  the 
scheme  of  supervision  has  provided  the  following  description  of  certain  of 
itsaq>ect8. 

This  paper  deals  with  practice  teaching  and  the  criticism  and  super- 
vision of  candidates  for  positions  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Cincinnati. 
Two  types  of  teaching  under  supervision  are  required,  one  before  gradua- 
tion from  the  city  university,  the  other  after.  The  former,  the  so- 
called  practice  teaching,  requires  the  teaching  of  a  series  of  fifteen 
lessons  per  semester  and  concerns  itself  mainly  with  the  problem  of 
dass  instruction.  The  latter,  locally  called  cadetting,  requires  two 
months'  experience  in  full  charge  of  a  room,  thus  involving  an  additional 
multitude  of  duties.  The  former,  only,  receives  university  credit. 
Much  of  the  latter  is  paid  for  as  regular  substitute  work.  All  of  it  is 
done  in  the  local  public  schools  and  facing  whatever  conditions  the 
particular  school  and  class  may  present. 

Practice  teaching. — ^This  year,  two  graduate  students  and  fifty- 
seven  out  of  a  senior  class  of  ninety-nine  are  doing  the  work  in  practice 
teaching.    Each  student  is  assigned  a  topic  or  series  of  topics  that  may 
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be  handled  with  a  particular  dass  in  about  fifteen  thirty-minute  recita- 
tion periods,  as,  for  example,  the  story  of  the  Iliad  with  fourth  grade, 
the  study  of  Russia  with  sixth  grade,  reading  Shakespeare's  JuHms 
Caesar  with  eighth  grade,  construction  work  and  games  involving  arith- 
metic with  second  grade,  building  and  loan  associations  with  seventh 
grade,  etc.  The  class  is  surrendered  completely  by  the  principal  and 
the  r^ular  teacher  for  the  time  necessary  to  do  this  work.  The  topics 
selected  are  imits  in  themselves  and  the  student  is  held  responsible  for 
this  particular  piece  of  work.  The  room  teacher,  consequently,  may 
carry  on  other  work  which  the  course  of  study  calls  for  in  the  subject, 
without  overlapping  or  without  conflict  of  any  kind.  The  student 
teaches  geography  or  literature  or  arithmetic  two  days  in  the  week 
while  the  regular  teacher  takes  different  topics  in  these  subjects  on  the 
other  days. 

All  of  the  practice  teaching  is  done  Tuesday  and  Thursday  forenoons, 
each  student  reserving  the  necessary  time  on  his  college  program  on 
these  days.  Four  of  the  public  schoob  are  being  used  this  year  in  order 
to  seoure  the  required  number  of  classes  for  fifty-five  of  the  students. 
Two  are  doing  this  work  in  the  colored  school,  two  in  the  school  for 
defectives.  No  public  school  has  been  used  oftener  than  one  year  in 
four  or  five,  except  the  colored  school,  for  which  the  number  of  candidates 
each  year  is  small. 

One  school  with  twenty-six  regular  teachers  will  serve  as  a  typical 
example  of  the  amotmt  of  time  devoted  to  practice  teaching  in  a  single 
school.  Fifteen  of  the  classes  are  being  used  this  semester,  two  by  two 
students  each.  Not  more  than  four  students  are  teaching  at  any  one 
time.  It  will  be  seen  that  although  this  is  rather  a  large  number  of 
strangers  coming  into  a  school,  neither  the  school  nor  any  one  of  its 
teachers  is  very  much  disturbed.  In  fact,  the  principals  and  nearly 
all  of  the  teachers  welcome  the  work  for  the  variety  and  suggestion 
which  it  brings  into  the  school. 

In  the  practice  programs  the  first  and  last  periods  are  congested, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  college  programs  of  some  of  these  students  are 
such  that  they  must  teach  at  these  periods.  When  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  students  and  the  programs  of  the  teachers  yidd  to  the  need  for  an 
arrangement  that  will  make  possible  the  inspection  of  all  the  work  at 
a  single  visit  by  one  member  of  the  college  Departmoit  of  Education. 

In  almost  every  case,  the  students  have  been  allowed  to  choose  the 
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grades  and  the  subjects  in  which  they  wished  to  teach  during  the  first 
semester.  During  the  second  semester  they  will  teach  in  the  same 
schools  but  in  a  different  grade  and  subject,  selected  by  the  inspectors 
with  reference  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  students. 

Little  is  made  of  observation.  Each  student  visits  the  class  in 
which  she  is  to  teach  once  or  twice,  meets  the  principal  and  the  teacher, 
and  gets  the  names  and  seating  arrangement  of  the  children.  During 
this  week  of  observation,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  the  student  looks  up 
the  subject-matter  which  she  is  to  teach,  organizes  it  tentatively  for 
the  series  of  lessons  and  perfects  the  plan  for  the  first  lesson.  This 
involves  two  or  more  individual  conferences  with  some  member  of  the 
Dq[>artment  of  Education. 

For  this  individual  conference  work,  during  the  present  semester, 
one  member  of  the  department  has  the  students  who  teach  arithmetic 
and  history,  22  in  all;  another  has  those  teaching  second-grade  reading 
and  fourth-grade  story,  19  in  all;  while  the  writer  has  those  who  teach 
fifth-grade  story,  third-grade  story,  art,  domestic  science,  and  the 
students  teaching  in  the  school  for  defectives,  18  in  all.  Monday 
and  Wednesday  afternoons  are  devoted  to  these  conferences  and  each 
lesson  plan  is  worked  out  in  detail  before  it  is  taught.  Whenever 
possible,  the  students  are  grouped  for  these  lesson-plan  conferences. 
However,  when  a  member  of  the  department  goes  to  a  school  the  work 
of  all  of  the  students  teaching  there  is  observed  regardless  as  to  who 
supervised  the  making  of  the  plans.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
when  the  student  is  criticised  upon  a  certain  point,  the  member  of  the 
department  who  has  supervised  the  plan  is  called  upon  to  justify  his 
suggestion,  in  which  case  the  student  and  the  two  instructors  talk  it 
out. 

The  first  lesson  is  not  observed.  Heretofore,  having  fewer  students, 
we  have  been  able  to  visit  about  two-thirds  of  the  lessons.  This  semester 
every  student  has  been  visited  at  least  twice  by  each  instructor,  that  is, 
six  out  of  her  fifteen  lessons.  The  r^ular  teacher  of  the  class  absents 
herself  from  the  room  for  the  first  three  or  four  lessons,  after  which  she 
uses  her  own  pleasure  about  visiting,  but  with  the  distinct  tmderstand- 
ing  that  while  in  the  room  she  is  to  take  no  part  in  the  lesson  by  word, 
look,  or  gesture.  If  a  student  has  difiiculty  with  the  order  the  regular 
teacher  is  requested  to  lend  the  influence  of  her  presence.  The  principals 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  work  and  come  and  go  as  they  wish.    All  of 
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this  teaching  is  completely  under  the  direction  of  this  department  of 
the  College  for  Teachers.  The  students  may  ask  advice  or  other 
assistance  from  the  regular  teacher  or  the  principal^  or  these  latter  may 
volunteer  their  suggestions  if  they  think  they  can  be  of  any  assistance. 
This  is  with  the  distinct  understanding,  however,  that  the  student  is  to 
use  her  own  judgment  as  to  how  far,  if  at  all,  she  can  profitably  use  the 
suggestions  thus  offered. 

During  the  visit  of  the  coUege  instructor,  which  may  last  from  five 
minutes  to  an  entire  lesson,  he  makes  note  of  the  few  points,  with  possible 
illustrations,  that  he  thinks  valuable  to  discuss  with  that  particular 
student,  and  at  the  earliest  convenient  time  the  student  comes  for 
these  suggestions.  These  criticisms  are  meant  to  be  of  a  concrete  and 
constructive  character.  Usually  by  means  of  the  critic's  questions,  the 
student  is  enabled  to  make  her  own  reconstruction.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  time  when  the  instructor  gives  the  student,  frankly  but  S3anpathet- 
ically,  the  result  of  his  best  judgment  as  to  the  handling  of  the  particu- 
lar situation,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  principal  and  the  rc^gular  teacher, 
it  is  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  student  will  use  only  the 
suggestions  which  she  feels  that  she  can  use  with  understanding  and 
profit.  If  the  student  cannot  use  any  of  these  suggestions,  it  is  expected 
that  she  will  devise  some  way  of  her  own  for  attacking  the  situation 
with  which  she  has  had  difficulty.  The  only  thing  urged  is  that  each 
member  of  her  dass  be  reached  and  taxed  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
his  interest  and  power  in  the  subject  rather  than  decrease  it.  It  is  fdt 
that  if  these  ends  are  being  attained,  the  method  and  devices  of  the 
student  are  pretty  well  justified. 

CadetUng. — ^For  the  cadetting  above  referred  to,  a  number  of  stu- 
dents, from  one  to  five  or  six,  are  assigned  to  a  particular  school  in  order 
to  give  wider  experience.  Each  cadet  is  required  to  teach  in  two  different 
grades,  in  one  imtil  recess,  in  the  other  from  recess  until  noon,  taking 
full  responsibility  for  the  room,  becoming  the  regular  teacher  for 
that  time.  The  afternoons  are  left  free  for  ^preparation.  Since  no 
pay  is  recdved  for  this  work,  the  cadets  may  be  drafted  for  regular 
substitute  work  whenever  opportunity  offers.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the 
cadetting  is  much  more  of  an  interruption  to  the  regular  work  of  a 
school — a  cadet  taking  each  of  two  rooms  for  one-fourth  of  every  day. 
The  need  for  substitutes  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  such  as  to  prac- 
tically absorb  all  the  cadetting  which  was  left  after  graduation.    This 
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year  the  need  has  been  such  that  all  of  the  cadets  have  been  given 
temporary  appointments  to  regular  positions  at  the  substitute's  salary 
of  forty-five  dollars  per  month.  These  assignments  continue  'Hemr 
porary"  for  at  least  two  months  and  until  the  college  dq>artment 
staff  recommends  that  the  appointment  be  made  permanent  at  sixty 
dollars  per  month.  In  case  a  student  seems  unl^dy  to  succeed  in 
one  position,  she  is  transferred  to  another  for  a  fresh  start.  This 
cadetting  will  probably  be  changed  to  a  temporary  appointment  for 
one  year  of  the  graduates  of  the  College  for  Teachers  at  the  r^lar 
salary  of  sixty  dollars,  the  appointment  to  be  made  permanent  at  the 
end  of  that  time  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  college  department 
staff.  This  will  doubtless  i^ply  also  to  all  first  i^pointments  in  the 
city  schools. 

Supervision  after  appaitUmetU. — ^All  teachers  appointed  under  the 
above  regulations  as  well  as  other  candidates  for  appointment  are  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  department  of  the  College  for  Teachers. 
In  addition  to  having  had  specified  professional  training,  candidates 
who  have  not  been  trained  under  the  direction  of  the  College  for  Teachers 
must  meet  the  following  regulation  relative  to  'Tractice"  or  experience. 

The  mark  'Practice"  is  based  upon  personal  inspection  of  the  candi- 
date's teaching.  Candidates  who  have  had  the  ''Practice"  that  accompanies 
the  professional  work  in  education  in  the  College  for  Teachers  or  a  state  normal 
school  may  be  ranked  and  become  eligible  to  permanent  appointment  after 
they  have  proven  themselves  in  full  charge  of  a  class  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  two  months,  as  cadets,  substitutes,  or  temporary  appointments. 

Teachers  of  experience  are  required  to  teach  under  our  personal  inspection 
only  so  long  as  is  necessary  to  prove  their  ability.  In  suburban  schools  they 
will  be  visited  (with  the  consent  of  the  superintendent),  otherwise  they  must 
come  to  the  city  and  teach  under  our  supervision — usually  not  more  than  one 
week. 

The  eligibility  lists  are  made  up  at  least  twice  a  year  and  those 
remaining  upon  the  unexhausted  Ust  are  ranked  in  their  proper  places 
among  the  new  candidates,  with  the  thought  that  the  dty  is  always 
entitled  to  the  best  available  candidates. 

For  the  eligibility  list  last  June  there  were  sixty  applicants  for  the 
first  list  (college  trained)  and  twenty-three  for  the  second  (trained  in 
normal  schools).  Out  of  these  there  were  finally  placed  on  the  first 
list,  forty-three;  and  on  the  second,  five. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  all  teachers  who  have  been  ^qKnnted  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  this  dty  since  the  introduction  of  the  merit 
system  in  September,  1905,  are  theoretically  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  members  of  this  college  department  and  may  be  visited  at  any 
time.  The  niunbers  have  grown  so  great,  however,  that  the  supervision 
has  necessarily  narrowed  itself  to  the  first  year  of  teaching  m  the  dty 
schools  with  continued  visiting  of  individual  teachers  the  second  year 
and  longer  where  it  seems  especially  important. 

The  supervision  as  indicated  above,  and  of  the  cadets  and  temporary 
appointees,  is  carried  on  in  much  the  same  manner  and  spirit  as  is  that 
of  the  practice  teaching.  The  visits  are  of  necessity  less  frequent  but 
longer.  After  each  visit  the  teacher  has  a  personal  conference  with 
the  supervisor,  dther  at  the  school  or  by  appointment  at  the  university. 
These  conferences  not  infrequently  occupy  an  hour.  The  result  of  the 
visit  and  the  substaoice  of  the  conference  is  embodied  in  a  typewritten 
report,  one  copy  of  which  is  filed  in  the  ofi&ce  of  the  superintendent  of 
sdiools  and  one  in  that  of  this  department  of  the  university.  Any 
teacher  who  especially  requests  may  see  his  own  report.  Some  of  these 
reports  follow. 

May  9, 19x2 

Grade  7 
Mr.R. 

I  visited  the  room  several  times  and  saw  parts  of  spelling,  histoiy,  and 
arithmetic.  In  every  case  the  teacher  was  hearing  redtations  and  it  seemed 
that  all  the  preparation  necessary  for  such  work  as  he  was  doing  could  have 
been  made  in  half  an  hour.  The  spirit  of  the  class  was  pretty  good  and  they 
had  the  attitude  of  attention.  There  was,  however,  no  genuine  interest  or 
anything  to  be  interested  in. 

In  the  spelling,  rules  and  book  statements  concerning  prefixes  and  suffixes 
were  given  by  the  dass  when  called  for,  but  there  was  left  on  the  board  without 
criticism  or  discussion  the  following  list  of  words  written  by  one  girl:  ''sensor, 
migrator,  interior,  anchor." 

In  discussicm  later  with  Mr.  R.,  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  a  wise  HianioftVy 
of  those  four  words  would  have  been  more  valuable  than  anything  he  did  in 
the  dass.  The  first  word  was  misspelled;  three  of  them,  althoiigh  they  ended 
in  -or,  did  not  show  the  use  of  that  suffix;  and  the  fourth,  migrator ,  is  not  a 
word  in  common  use.  In  making  sentences  using  the  suffice  -ness,  the  sentence 
''The  sweetness  of  the  apple  is  great "  was  not  quite  satisfactory  to  the  teacher^ 
but  "The  sweetness  of  Uie  apple  is  good"  was  acceptable— showing  how  formal 
their  thinking  was. 
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The  history  lesson  was  based  on  some  papets  which  the  children  had 
prepared.  It  was  a  review — six  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  chil- 
dren had  made  lists  of  American  and  British  victories  and  of  American  and 
British  generals.  All  they  did  practically  was  to  read  from  their  papers — not 
even  a  discus^on  of  relative  values. 

In  the  arithmetic,  before  they  took  up  their  problems  on  the  board,  the 
teacher  said,'' We  will  take  up  again  our  development  of  the  subject  of  customs 
and  duties."  This  consisted  of  the  following  questions:  "What  do  you  under- 
stand by  customs  and  duties?"  ''Why  only  on  imported  goods?"  "What 
kinds  of  duties  are  there  ?"  "What  do  you  understand  by  specific  duties  ?" 
"What  do  you  imderstand  by  ad  valorem  duty  ?"  In  each  case  the  children 
seemed  trying  to  remember  the  definitions  from  the  book  and  the  teacher  was 
satisfied  with  that  result. 

I  spent  an  hour  talking  over  this  work  with  Mr.  R.  I  pointed  out  to  him 
that  it  was  bare  hearing  of  recitations,  without  interest  or  genuine  content, 
and  then  I  took  up  each  lesson  in  detail  and  showed  him  one  way  in  which  it 
might  be  presented  so  that  it  woidd  be  of  interest  and  value.  I  told  him  that 
I  thought  the  children's  time  was  laigely  wasted,  and  that  they  must  have 
been  more  or  less  bored  by  the  work,  and  I  tried  throughout  our  discussion  to 
make  him  see  that  good  work  requires  time  and  mental  effort  in  preparation. 
A  large  growth  and  improvement  is  necessary  before  Mr.  R.  is  a  satisfactory 
teacher. 

September  26, 191 2 
Grades 
Mr.  R.    [Same  as  previous  one.] 

ArUhmetic, — ^The  idea  of  percentage  was  well  developed  by  the  use  of 
fractions.  The  lesson  was  well  planned  and  the  steps  logically  presented. 
Class  were  all  thinking  and  in  good  working  order. 

Grades 
Mr.W. 

I  think  Mr.  W.  is  improving  in  his  relationship  to  the  children,  and  slightly 
in  the  quality  of  his  teaching.  He  still 'shows  irritation,  however,  and  a 
tendency  to  lose  his  temper  in  situations  where  he  is  largely  to  blamehimself. 
I  have  pointed  out  to  him  that  almost  every  loss  of  temper  is  a  backward 
step,  and  makes  it  likely  that  he  will  say  things  to  the  children  that  approach 
the  character  of  an  insult,  at  least  it  would  be  so  considered  by  him  if  I  should 
say  such  things  to  him  as  he  says  to  the  children,  or  if  I  indicated  such  an 
attitude  toward  him. 

I  saw  him  teach  a  grammar  lesson  and  a  history  lesson.  So  far  as  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  in  the  grammar  lesson  was  concerned,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  little  to  commend.    It  was  purely  formal  and  had  no  refattidn 
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that  I  could  see  to  any  feeling  of  need  on  the  part  of  the  children  for  the  gram« 
matical  notion  presented.  I  pointed  out  ways  in  which  I  thought  that  rela- 
tionship might  be  made,  and  pointed  out  to  him  also  the  bearing  which  such 
work  would  have  upon  his  problems  of  discipline.  I  suggested  dramatiza- 
tion and  other  interesting  composition  work  which  mi^t  be  made  the  starting- 
point  for  a  good  deal  of  his  grammar  work,  especially  by  way  of  aj^lication. 
In  his  history  work  he  seemed  to  me  to  raise  a  few  genuinely  vital  questions. 

May  35,  iQzo 

Grades 
Miss  G. 

My  impression  of  Miss  G.  as  a  teacher  is  that  she  is  generally  weak, 
indecisive,  and  uncertain.  Her  preparation  is  not  strong,  nor  is  her  organiza- 
tion or  questions  or  ability  in  handling  the  answers  of  the  children.  I  never- 
theless think  that  in  the  first  or  second  grade  she  may  do  work  that  would 
prove  fairly  satisfactory. 

April  25, 191 3 

Grades 
Miss  G.    [Same  as  one  before.] 

I  rarely  have  greater  pleasure  in  a  visit.  When  I  first  went  in,  Miss  G. 
had  about  fifteen  of  her  children;  the  rest  had  gone  to  German.  These  in  the 
room  were  reading  to  each  other  from  a  book  which  the  teacher  supplied,  doing 
this  most  earnestly  and  seeming  to  be  interested.  Later,  with  this  same 
group,  the  teacher  was  presenting  a  poor  physiology  lesson,  but  the  children 
were  working  hard  on  it. 

Then  I  saw  the  rest  of  the  dass  come  in,  in  a  most  informal  way  and  yet 
with  such  perfect  order  in  the  best  sense  that  I  was  extremely  pleased.  There 
were  forty  of  them,  certainly  not  very  dean  and  rather  poor,  difficult  looking 
children,  but  they  sat  with  bright  looks  and  an  attitude  of  expectancy  which 
certainly  spoke  well  for  the  teacher.  They  had  a  good  language  lesson  in 
which  all  were  working,  and  then  they  played  a  story  which  had  been  told 
well  and  with  good  spirit.  I  praised  Miss  G.  for  the  kind  of  work  she  was  doing 
and  talked  over  her  physiology  with  her,  showing  how  she  could  make  it  much 
moie  valuable  and  interesting.  It  is  fine  to  see  her  succeeding  and  in  so  diffi- 
cult a  place. 

The  appointees  who  are  not  graduates  from  the  College  for  Teachers, 
unless  especially  excused  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  are  required  to 
attend  a  weekly  conference  with  a  member  of  the  department  during 
the  first  year  in  the  dty  schools  and  to  submit  a  written  lesson  plan 
every  two  or  three  weeks.  Otherwise,  written  lesson  plims  are  sddom 
required.    During  the  practice  teaching,  cadetting,  and  teaching  for 
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inspection  for  the  eligible  list,  the  school  principals  and  regular  teachers 
have  no  official  relation  with  the  candidate,  although  the  incidental 
relationship  has  been  most  sympathetic  and  cordial. 

After  appointment,  either  temporary  or  permanent,  the  teacher 
becomes  a  rc^ar  member  of  the  principal's  corps  of  teachers  and  the 
members  of  the  college  department  have  no  authority  be3rond  what  the 
value  of  their  suggestions  may  carry,  and  the  &ct  that  reports  such  as 
those  herewith  presented  are  made  for  the  superintendent's  office. 
Differences  of  judgment  and  policy  between  the  supervisor  and  the 
principal  are  likewise  embodied  in  these  reports  and  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  principal.  When  the  plan  for  a  trial  year  is  completely 
established,  the  continuant  of  the  teacher  in  the  public  schools  b^ond 
this  time  will  be  conditioned  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  supervisors. 

It  remains  to  mention  another  phase  of  supervision  carried  on  by  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  College  for  Teachers.  This  is  the  inspection 
of  candidates  for  promotion  to  prindpalships  and  to  the  high  schools. 
This  work  is  done  by  the  specialist  in  secondary  education.  This  year 
it  has  been  e3rt;ended  to  visiting  high-school  instructors  with  the  inten- 
tion of  ranking  them  for  promotion.  This  supervision  is  done  in  much 
the  same  spirit  as  that  described  above  and  is  accompanied  by  similar 
reports.  The  candidate  for  promotion  to  high  school  must  be  a  college 
graduate  with  majors  in  the  subjects  in  which  he  wishes  to  teach,  must 
pass  the  city  examination  making  a  grade  of  nine  in  the  majors,  and  must 
have  his  teaching  approved  by  the  inspector.  The  candidates  are 
grouped  with  reference  to  the  subjects  in  which  they  qualify  and  are 
appointed  in  the  order  of  merit  as  thus  indicated.  The  requirements 
for  eligibility  for  prindpalships,  and  for  promotion  within  the  high  school 
itself,  have  not  as  yet  been  formulated. 

By  way  of  simimarizing  the  personal  dements  of  supervision  as  they 
have  appeared  in  the  work  in  Cincinnati,  we  are  moved  to  say  that — 
with  absence  of  the  feeling  or  the  attitude  of  superiority,  with  full 
appreciation  of  the  conditions,  the  difficulties,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
teadier,  with  an  impersonal  and  accurate  statement  of  what  took  place 
in  the  lesson,  with  fairly  good  judgment  and  resourcefulness  in  suggestions 
for  substitution  or  improvement,  with  a  fair-minded  estimate  of  its 
value — ^it  is  remarkable  what  difficult  cases  may  be  handled  without 
interruption  of  friendly  working  rdations. 
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Principk  IX, — ResponsibilUy  must  be  definUe  and  undivided  in  ike 
case  of  each  task  to  be  performed  in  the  total  series  of  processes. 

Principle  X. — IncenHves  must  be  placed  before  the  workers  so  as  to  stimu- 
late the  output  on  their  part  of  the  optimum  product. 

Principle  XI. — In  a  producHve  organization,  the  management  must 
determine  the  order  and  sequence  of  all  of  the  various  processes  through 
which  the  raw  material  or  the  parPiaUy  developed  product  shall  pass^  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  greatest  possible  efectiioeness  and  economy;  and  it  must 
see  that  the  raw  material  or  partially  finished  product  is  aduaUy  passed  on 
from  process  to  process,  from  worker  to  worker,  in  the  manner  that  is  most 
effective  and  most  economical. 
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(Revision  Adopted  in  Chicago,  Februaiy,  1909) 

ARTICLE  I 

Name.— The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  "National  Society  for  the  Stady 

of  Education." 

ARTICLE  n 

Object. — ^Its  puiposes  are  to  carry  on  the  investigation  and  to  promote  the 
discussion  of  educational  problems. 

ARTICLE  m 

Membership. — ^Section  i.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of  members — 
active,  associate,  and  honorary. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  promoting  the  purposes  of  this 
Society  is  eligible  to  active  membership  and  shall  become  a  member  on  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  3.  Active  members  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  office,  to  vote,  and  to 
participate  in  discussion. 

Sec.  4.  Associate  members  shall  receive  the  publications  of  the  Society, 
and  may  attend  its  meetings,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  hold  office,  or  to  vote, 
or  to  take  part  in  discussion. 

Sec.  5.  Honorary  members  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  active 
members,  with  the  exception  of  voting  and  holding  office,  and  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  dues. 

A  person  may  be  elected  to  honorary  membership  by  vote  of  the  Society 
on  nomination  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  6.  The  names  of  the  active  and  honorary  members  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Yearbook. 

Sec.  7.  The  annual  dues  for  active  members  shall  be  $2. 00  and  for  asso- 
ciate members  $1 .  00. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Officers  and  Committees. — SEcnoN  x.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be 
a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary-treasurer,  an  Executive  Committee, 
and  a  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sec.  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  president  and  four 
other  members  of  the  Society. 
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Sec.  3.  The  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary-treasurer  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  one  year.  The  other  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
serve  for  four  years,  one  to  be  elected  by  the  Society  each  year. 

Sec.  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  work 
of  the  Society,  shall  appoint  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  may,  at  its  discretion^ 
appoint  an  editor  of  the  Yearbook. 

Sec.  5.  A  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  three  members  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Society  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  to  be  elected  each  year. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  property  of  the  Society, 
shall  have  power  to  make  contracts,  and  shall  audit  all  accounts  of  the  Society , 
and  make  an  annual  financial  report. 

Sec.  6.    The  method  of  electing  officers  shall  be  determined  by  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  V 

Piiblications.— The  Society  shall  publish  The  Yearbook  of  the  NaHoual 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  and  such  supplements  as  the  Executive ' 
Committee  may  provide  for. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Meetings. — ^The  Society  shall  hold  its  annual  meetings  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. Other  meetings  may  be  held  when  authorized  by  the  Society  or  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  Vn 

Amendments. — ^This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  voting  members  present. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION 

(Held  in  the  Convention  Hall  of  the  Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

ANKUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,   I912, 

AT  8:00  P.M 

MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  1912, 

AT  2:00  P.M. 

President  W.  C.  Bagley  in  the  Chair 
S,  Chester  Parker  ^  Secretary 

At  the  begmning  of  the  Monday  evening  meeting,  the  President  ai^inted 
the  following  Nominating  Committee:  Superintendent  A.  S.  Cooke,  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland;  Professor  J.  N.  Deahl,  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia; 
Professor  L.  D.  Cofihian,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Charleston,  Illinois; 
President  Charles  McKenny,  of  the  Milwaukee  Normal  School;  Professor 
F.  £.  Thompson,  of  the  University  of  Colorado.  Later  in  the  evening  the 
Nominating  Committee  presented  Uie  following  report  which  was  adopted: 

Par  President,  Superintendent  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Far  Vice-President,  Professor  Edward  F.  Buchner,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Far  member  of  the  Executm  Cammittee,  Professor  William  C.  Bagley,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

Far  meniber  af  the  Board  of  Trustees,  President  David  Felmley,  of  the 
Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

The  meeting  was  devoted  largely  to  a  discus^n  of  the  1912  Yearbooks 
which  treated  of  the  following  topics: 

Part  I,  ''Industrial  Education,  Topical  Experiments  Described  and 
Interpreted." 

Part  n,  "Agricultiual  Education  in  Secondary  Schools." 

President  Bagley  opened  the  discussion  by  giving  a  brief  statement  of 
the  main  points  in  the  Yearbooks.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  the 
following  persons:  Professor  C.  H.  Judd,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Superin- 
tendent R.  J.  Condon,  Providence,  R.I.;  W.  T.  Bawden,  editor  of  the  Jaumal 
of  Vocational  Education;  R.  P.  Halleck,  principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School, 
Louisville,  Kentucky;  David  Snedden,  Conmiissioner  of  Education  of  Massa- 
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chtuetts;  State  Superintendent  C>  P.  Caiey,  of  Wiaoonain;  R.  £.  HlenmymouSy 
secretaiy  of  the  Education  Commiaaion  of  Illinois;  Did:  Crosby,  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  Professor  M.  £.  Marsh,  of  Berea,  Kentudiy. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commiteee  on  Tuesday,  at  2;oo  pjc., 
it  was  decided  to  devote  the  19x3  Yearbooks  to  a  discussion  of  School  Super- 
vision, possibly  devoting  one  Yearbook  to  Qty  Supervision,  and  the  other  to 

Rural  Supervision. 

WiLUAM  C.  Baglby,  Presideni 

S.  Chester  Parker,  Secretary 


FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  EDUCATION 

January  i,  1912  to  December  31,  1912 

RXCEIPTB  FOR  19x2 

Balance  on  hand  Januaiy  x,  X9X2 ^591 .57 

Flom  aale  of  Yearbooks  by  University  of  Chicago  Press: 

June  to  December,  X9xx $364.69 

Januaiy  to  June,  X9X2 482.83 

$847.S« 
Interest  on  savings'  bank  account 9.35 

Dues  from  members  (current  and  delinquent) 

Active 227. 3x 

82.20 

$30951*    

Total  income  for  the  year $x,x66.38 

Total  including  initial  balance $z>757-95 


EXFEMDITURES  YOR  X9X2 

Usual  Expenses 

Publishing  and  distributing  two  "  Yearbooks": 

Printing  Eleventh  Yearbook,  Part  I  (''Industrial  Educa- 
tion")   $33957 

Printing  Eleventh  Yearbook,  Part  n  C  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion")    275.31 

Distributing  above  Yearbooks 39>35 

Author's  reprints 3.1$ 

Circulars  about  Yearbooks 7. 13 

Carried  forward $664.51 

*Thi8  unoant  received  fordoes  is  so  much  less  than  the  unoant  nodTed  in  xgzx  (namelsr  $437.50) 
because  many  active  membefs  paid  IS'OO  instead  of  |a.oo  in  zgzz  owing  to  an  enor  in  acDdfaiff  out  tlw 
UDs.    This  gave  these  membets  credit  for  $z  .00  on  zozs. 
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Brought  forward    ---.--.  $664.51 

Secretary s  ojfiu: 

Seoetaiy's  salaiy  from  end  of  Mobfle  meeting,  Februaiy, 

X91Z,  to  end  of  St.  Louis  meeting,  Februaiy,  19x2 $100.00 

Seoetazy's  traveling  expenses  for  St.  Louis  meeting, 

February,  19x2 37-86 

TypevFziting $10.40 

Stationery x6.so 

Stamps. X8.36 

Telegrams 3.x8 

Exchange 4. 75 

Total  running  eiq)enses. $53.09 

Total  for  Secretary's  office $189.95 

Total  usual  expenses $854.46 

Unusual  Expenses 

350  reprints  of  Third  Yearbooh,  Part  I  (''Theory  and  Prac- 
tice")    $28 . ao 

250  reprints  of  SiM  Yearbooh,  Part  n  ("Kindergarten  and 

Ekmentaxy  Education") 63.00 

Total  unusual  expenses $9X .  20 

Summary 

Usual  annual  expenses $854.46 

Unusual  expenses. 9x .  20 

Total  expenditures  for  X912 $945-66 

Balance  on  hand  December  3X,  X9X2 812 .  29 

$1,757-95 

Number  of  active  members  (including  one  honorary)  December  31,  X9X2 .  X52 

Number  of  associate  members  December  3X,  X9X2 82 

Total  membership 234 

S.  C^HESTER  Pakker,  Secretory-Treosurer 

The  accounts  of  the  Society  were  audited  for  the  year  191 1  by  the  Trustees 
(Messrs.  Judd,  Holmes,  and  HaUeck)  and  found  to  be  correct  and  kept  with 
commendable  caie. 
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PREFACE 

This  is  the  third  annual  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  to  deal 
with  an  important  phase  of  the  administration  of  rural  schools.  In 
1911  The  Rural  School  as  a  ComtnunUy  Center  was  discussed  and  in 
191 2,  AgricuUural  Education  in  Secondary  Schools.  These  volumes  were 
made  up  of  contributions  from  eiqperts  in  the  several  lines  of  rural 
education  which  were  considered,  and  contained  accounts  of  what  was 
actually  being  achieved  in  typical  situations. 

The  Secretary  has  continued  the  policy  pursued  in  191 1  and  191 2, 
and  with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Monahan,  specialist  in  rural 
education  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  has  organized  this 
volume  on  Supervision  of  Rural  Schools.  Mr.  Monahan  made  the 
program  and  suggested  the  contributors,  and  the  Secretary  arranged 
with  the  latter  for  their  contributions. 

Upon  the  urgent  request  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Monahan  agreed  to 
prepare  the  introductory  paper  himself.  To  him  and  to  the  other 
specialists  who  have  contributed,  the  Society  is  indebted  for  their  assist- 
ance and  co-operation.  The  bibliography  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Wolcott,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  should  prove  of  special  service  by 
assisting  in  further  study  of  the  problem. 


I.    THE  STATUS  OF  TBOE  SUPERVISION  OF  RURAL 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


A.  C.  MONAHAN 
Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  U^.  Bureau  of  Education 


The  difference  in  organization  for  the  management  of  school  affairs 
in  rural  and  urban  portions  of  the  United  States  makes  rural  super- 
vision and  urban  supervision  in  large  measure  dissimilar  problems. 
The  schools  in  the  ordinary  urban  system  are  under  the  charge  of  a 
dty  school  board.  The  board  emplo3rs  a  school  superintendent  who 
as  its  agent  is  both  an  administrative  and  a  supervisory  officer.  In 
all  but  the  larger  cities  he  is  the  agent  of  the  board  in  the  management 
of  the  business  of  the  school  system,  as  well  as  in  directing  its  instruc- 
tional work.  The  duties  delegated  to  him  in  connection  with  the  repairs 
of  the  school  buildings,  buying  school  supplies,  and  administering  the 
school  funds  are  administrative;  those  of  directing  the  instructional 
work  of  the  school,  arranging  the  course  of  study  and  dictating  the 
methods  of  teaching,  are  supervisory.  The  selection  of  the  teacher 
may  be  said  to  be  both  administrative  and  supervisory,  but  it  is  a 
function  of  the  supervising  officer  wherever  the  school  board  employs 
two  separate  agents,  a  business  manager  and  a  school  superintendent. 

In  the  majority  of  states  the  unit  for  the  management  of  rural  school 
affairs  and  the  imit  for  supervision  are  not  the  same.  The  administra- 
tion and  the  supervision  are,  therefore,  in  large  measure  distinct.  Both 
were  formerly  the  functions  of  the  school  trustees.  The  tendency  is 
now  to  turn  over  to  a  county  superintendent  the  supervision,  the  trustees 
retaining  the  management  of  the  school  and  the  selection  of  the  teacher. 
The  imit  of  supervision  for  rural  schools  in  38  states  is  the  county; 
the  supervising  officer,  the  coimty  superintendent.  In  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  with  coimty  supervision  the  unit  of  administration 
is  the  '^  single  district."  This  is  a  small  area  served  in  most  cases  by 
one  school,  usually — outside  of  villages — a  one-room,  one-teacher  school. 
The  voters  of  each  school  district  elect  a  board  of  trustees  who  are 
their  agents  in  the  management  of  the  school  affairs.  These  trustees 
have,  as  a  rule,  complete  control  over  the  school  and  its  affairs,  respon- 
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sible  only  to  the  voters  of  the  district.  They  provide  school  buildings, 
make  the  necessary  repairs,  fiimish  supplies  and  facilities  for  teaching, 
secure  the  teacher  and  make  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the  school. 
They  expend  the  school  funds  and  in  several  states  have  the  power  to 
levy  a  special  tax  for  school  purposes. 

The  county  superintendent  under  this  district  S3rstem  is  largely 
an  advisory  officer,  holding  whatever  power  he  may  possess  by  virtue 
of  the  county  and  state  school  funds  which  must  pass  through  his  hands 
and  be  expended  with  his  approval.  In  many  states  he  examines 
teachers  and  grants  licenses  to  teach.  Without  his  certificate  no  per- 
sons may  be  employed  to  teach  in  the  district  schools  unless  they  hold 
certificates  granted  by  the  state.  Through  this  function  the  county 
superintendent  is  given  some  ppwer  over  the  teachers.  His  principal 
duties  are  the  administration  of  the  county  school  funds,  the  examina- 
tion and  certification  of  teachers,  the  keeping  of  statistical  records, 
and  making  reports  to  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  conducting  teachers'  institutes, 
visiting  schools,  and  doing  whatever  he  may  be  able  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  given  in  the  school.  His  task  is  difficult,  as  the  superin- 
tendent in  the  average  county  has  to  deal  with  as  many  separate  boards 
of  trustees  as  there  are  schools  in  the  county. 

Foiu:  states  with  the  county  for  the  unit  of  supervision  have  the 
township  for  the  unit  of  organization  for  administrative  purposes.  In 
these  states  the  duties,  powers,  and  limitations  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent are  practically  as  stated  above.  On  the  whole  he  has  a  better 
opportunity  of  accomplishing  more  for  the  good  of  the  school,  as  he  has 
fewer  separate  boards  of  trustees  in  his  territory  and,  therefore,  fewer 
trustees  to  educate  and  to  influence  into  progressive  action  for  the 
betterment  of  the  schools.  In  eleven  states  the  county  is  the  unit  of 
administration  and  the  unit  of  supervision  as  well.  In  only  five  of 
these,  however,  is  the  actual  balance  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
board  of  education.  These  five  are  properly  organized  for  efficient 
supervision. 

County  supervision  will  probably  never  reach  a  satisfactory  degree 
of  efficiency,  except  in  a  comparatively  few  cases,  until  the  county 
becomes  the  unit  of  administration,  so  that  the  county  superintendent 
may  be  the  agent  of  the  cotmty  board  of  education  in  the  management 
as  well  as  in  the  supervision  of  the  educational  work  of  the  schools. 
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And  then  he  must  be  supplied  with  sufficient  assistance  so  thiLt  the  schools 
may  be  visited  frequently.  The  average  county  superintendent  under 
the  present  prevailing  system  visits  each  school  in  his  county  once 
during  the  school  year,  the  average  length  of  his  visit  being  about  two 
hours.  In  the  i8  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  one  supervising 
officer,  devoting  half  or  more  than  half  of  his  time  to  supervision,  is 
employed  for  each  19  teachers.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  dty- 
school  system  must  be  more  machine-like  than  the  county  system,  and 
that  the  country  teacher  must  depend  more  upon  her  own  initiative 
and  ingenuity  and  less  upon  the  supervisor  than  the  dty  teacher.  How- 
ever, enough  supervisors  should  be  provided  so  that  each  would  have 
not  over  40  teachers  under  his  oversight.  It  is  evident  that  the  coimty 
superintendent  without  such  assistance  can  do  little  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  in  his  county  through  personal  criticisms  and 
suggestions  coming  from  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  teacher's  strength 
and  weakness  as  an  instructor  or  as  a  school  manager. 

Rural  supervision  in  the  United  States  is  in  the  hands  of  dty,  town, 
and  union  district  superintendents  in  New  England,  town  and  township 
superintendents  in  Ohio,  district  superintendents  in  New  York,  division 
superintendents  in  Virginia,  deputy  state  superintendents  in  Nevada, 
and  county  superintendents  in  all  other  states. 

New  England  school  afFairs  are  almost  entirdy  in  the  hands  of  town- 
ship officials,  the  coimty  having  no  authority  and  the  state  only  partial 
authority  over  a  few  schools  in  townships  which  are  recdving  state 
aid.  All  schools  in  the  township  whether  in  the  village  or  in  the  open 
cotmtry  are  under  the  management  of  the  same  township  school  board. 
Weak  townships  may  form  "union  districts"  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
superintendents  who  divide  their  time  between  the  townships  hiring 
them.  In  managing  the  school  affairs  each  township  remains  distinct 
and  separate.  In  administration  and  supervision  no  distinction  is  made 
between  urban  and  rural.  City  superintendents  with  very  few  excep- 
tions have  one  or  more  rural  schools  under  thdr  oversight.  In  all 
other  states  except  Delaware,  Maryland,  Florida,  and  Louisiana  dties 
and  incorporated  towns  are  usually  set  apart  as  independent  school 
districts  under  local  control.  The  township  superintendent  of  Ohio, 
therefore,  does  not  necessarily  have  imder  his  oversight  the  village 
schools,  as  incorporated  villages  and  towns  are,  as  a  rule,  independent. 
The  district  superintendents  of  New  York  have  oversight  of  all  town 
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and  rural  schools  in  their  districts^  excq>t  in  cities  of  5,000  pc^mlaticm 
or  over. 

The  New  York  supervisory  district  is  a  county  or  a  part  of  a  county. 
There  are  207  districts  in  the  57  counties,  the  number  of  districts  in 
each  county  varying  from  i  to  8.  The  "division"  in  Virginia  is  one 
or  more  counties;  80  divisions  contain  i  county  each;  10  divisions 
contain  2  each.  Nevada  is  divided  into  5  districts  with  from  i  to  6 
counties  in  each.  A  deputy  state  superintendent  has  charge  of  each 
division. 

The  extent  of  the  various  supervisory  units  is  given  in  the  following 
statement: 

Extent  of  the  Vasioub  Supervisort  Units 

38  states  with  the  county  unit  have  county  superintendents. 
2  states,  in  idiich  the  unit  is  one  or  more  counties,  have  division  superin- 
tendents and  deputy  state  superintendents,  req)ectively. 

I  state,  in  which  the  unit  is  a  county  or  a  part  of  a  county,  has  district 

superintendents. 
7  states  with  the  township  unit  have  township  or  union  superintendents,  a 

union  being  composed  of  two  or  more  townships. 

Several  states  with  the  county  superviscnry  system  have  made 
provisions  for  doser  supervision  than  is  possible  by  the  coimty  officer 
unassisted.  Of  these  West  Virginia  and  Or^^on  are  especially  note- 
worthy. As  the  district  supervision  in  these  two  states  is  treated  eke- 
where  in  this  volume  a  meager  outline  only  will  be  given  here.  West 
Virginia  in  1907  authorized  '' district  superintendents''  to  have  the 
supervision  of  all  the  country,  village,  and  town  schools  in  the  district, 
exercising  the  same  powers,  duties,  and  privileges  usually  conferred 
upon  dty  superintendents.  The  school  district  in  West  Virginia  referred 
to  here  is  the  magisterial  district  and  is  about  one-sixth  of  a  county. 
In  1911-12  there  were  37  district  superintendents  working  in  19  counties, 
each  of  whom  had  an  average  of  34  schools  under  his  jurisdiction.  The 
district  board  of  education  is  authorized  by  the  law  to  engage  a  district 
superintendent  if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so,  or  the  board  may  be  required  to  do 
so  upon  the  written  application  of  a  majority  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
district.  Oregon  in  191 1  enacted  a  school  law  which  provides  f<M:  a 
county  board  of  education  in  each  county  having  more  than  60  sdiool 
districts.  This  board  is  required  to  divide  the  county  into  "super- 
visory districts"  to  contain  from  20  to  50  schools  each  and  to  place 
in  each  district  a  "supervisor."    This  supervisor  is  a  county  officer. 
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responsible  to  the  county  through  the  county  superintendent.  There 
are  now,  in  1912,  24  such  supervisors. 

In  the  eariy  summer  of  191 2  Kentucky  authorized  county  boards 
of  education  to  appoint  ''county  supervisors"  to  help  supervise  the 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent.  The  schools 
(q)ened  for  the  fall  term  of  1912  with  46  supervisors  already  engaged; 
70  were  in  office  by  the  dose  of  the  year  1912.  About  34  similar  *'  county 
supervisors"  have  begun  work  in  as  many  counties  distributed  through- 
out the  southern  states,  largely  due  to  the  activities  and  influence  of  the 
Southern  Education  Board  and  its  agents. 

The  school  laws  of  North  Dakota  provide  an  office  assistant  to 
county  superintendents  in  counties  having  50  or  more  schools.  In 
counties  of  150  or  more  schools  the  county  superintendent  is  allowed 
in  addition  to  his  office  assistant  i  d^sputy  for  every  100  schools  to  assist 
in  visiting  schools  and  in  their  general  supervision.  There  were  10 
supervising  deputies  employed  in  19x2.  Maryland  has  a  similar  pro- 
vision in  her  school  laws  and  there  were  employed  in  that  state  in  the 
school  year  1911-12  ''assistant  county  superintendents"  in  3  counties. 
The  new  school  code  adopted  in  Pennsylvania  in  191 1  provides  for 
assistant  coimty  superintendents  in  the  largest  counties.  A  few  other 
states  have  passed  permissive  legislation  but  little  advantage  of  it  has 
yet  been  taken. 

Another  plan  of  aiding  county  superintendents  in  their  supervisory 
work  has  met  with  considerable  success  in  a  few  counties  where  tried 
in  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana. In  these  counties  there  has  been  appointed  a  rural  school  "indus- 
trial teacher"  working  imder  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent. 
The  work  of  this  teacher  consbts  in  visiting  the  rural  schools  of  the 
county  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  industrial  work  such  as  sewing, 
cooking,  gardening,  and  establishing  cooking  clubs,  canning  dubs,  com 
and  tomato  dubs,  and  school  improvement  associations.  While  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  academic  work  of  the  school,  the  effects  of 
the  visit  of  such  a  teacher  have  been  to  produce  an  awakening  in  the 
entire  life  and  the  work  of  the  school.  They  have  proved  their  value 
by  showing  themsdves  able  to  make  many  suggestions  regarding  the 
management  of  the  school,  the  arrangement  of  the  program,  and  methods 
of  teaching  of  espedal  value  to  inexperienced  teachers. 

There  is  induded  in  this  paper  a  large  table  which  shows  for  each 
state  the  unit  of  organization  for  the  administration  of  the  rural  schools. 
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the  unit  of  supervision,  the  number,  titles,  manner  of  appointment,  and 
length  of  terms  of  the  supervising  officers.  It  shows  also  the  extent 
of  supervision.  It  has  been  necessary  to  include  the  dty  and  town 
superintendents  in  those  states  where  the  township  is  the  unit  of  adminis- 
tration and  of  supervision  for  the  reason  already  stated.  No  other 
dty  superintendents  are  induded  except  in  the  4  states  already  referred 
to,  in  which  dty  and  rural  schools  are  both  a  part  of  the  coimty  system 
under  the  same  management  and  oversight. 

The  manner  of  appointing  or  electing  the  supervising  officer  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  effidency  of  his  work.  In  every  state  where 
the  township  is  die  unit  of  supervision  it  is  also  the  unit  of  organization 
and  the  superintendent  is  sdected  by  the  local  school  board.  The 
quality  of  the  man  selected  depends  largely  upon  the  ideals  of  the  board. 
In  some  cases  the  selection  must  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  state 
authorities  where  the  state  is  contributing  to  the  schools  to  be  super- 
vised. In  the  other  41  states,  induding  those  with  county  supervision 
and  New  York,  Nevada,  and  Virginia,  the  supervising  officers  are  elected 
by  the  people  in  29  states;  they  are  appointed  by  the  county  board  of 
education  in  8;  by  the  state  board  in  2;  by  the  state  commissioner  of 
education  in  i  with  the  approval  of  the  state  boaid  in  i;  and  by  the 
governor  in  i.  This  is  shown,  together  with  the  length  of  the  term  for 
which  they  are  appointed,  in  the  following  table: 

AFPODmiENT  AND  TESH  OF  THE  COXTNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  THE 

Sttpe&vising  Officers  in  New  York,  Nevada,  and  Virginia* 

Elected  by  people  for  2  years 19 

Elected  by  people  for  4  years 10 

Appointed  by  county  (or  district)  board  of  education 

for  2  years 3 

for  4  years 4 

for  5  years i 

Appointed  by  state  board  of  education 

for  4  years 2 

Appointed  by  state  commissioner  of  education 

for  3  years i 

Appointed  by  govenK)r  for  2  years i 

> 

Total 41 

*  New  Yoik:  District  Sopcrintcndents. 
Nevada:  Deputy  state  superintendents  of  public  instruction. 
Viisinia:  Division  superintendents. 
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District,  or  toiTmship  supervision  has  for  its  object  the  dose  and 
effective  supervision  of  the  rural  elementary  schools.  When  a  state,  or 
a  community,  provides  for  such  rural  supervision  it  but  tardily  recog- 
nizes and  adopts  those  principles  of  administration  that  have  been  found 
most  effective  in  all  forms  of  successful  organized  effort.  We  need  only 
to  look  about  us  to  see  these  principles  in  operation.  Note,  for  examples, 
the  administration  of  a  great  railroad  system,  the  organization  of  a 
political  party,  or  the  handling  of  large  military  forces.  Everybody 
is  made  responsible  to  and  is  directed  by  somebody  else  higher  up. 
Even  the  churches  are  effectively  organized  and  the  dergy  more  or  less 
dosdy  supervised.  Every  large  imiversity  has  its  president,  its  deans, 
and  its  heads  of  departments.  Every  dty  or  large  town  has  its  superin- 
tendent, its  district  supervisors,  its  supervisors  of  special  subjects,  its 
prindpals  of  buildings,  even  its  head  janitors.  But  as  the  rural  schools 
have  been  the  last  of  all  the  varieties  of  schools  to  undertake  any  kind 
of  improvement,  so  have  they  been  the  last  to  adopt  these  well-known 
prindples  of  administration.  That  the  rural  schools  have  accomplished 
what  they  have  and  continued  as  an  institution  can  be  explained  only 
by  the  fact  that  our  rural  teachers  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  men 
and  women  of  unusual  devotion  to  their  work,  and  that  the  funds  for 
the  support  of  these  schools  have  come  from  an  inexhaustible  public 
treasury.  But  the  time  has  come  when  the  deplorable  condition  of 
country  life  in  general  and  of  the  country  schools  in  particular  cannot 
longer  continue  so  without  seriously  endangering  the  whole  fabric  of 
our  national  life.  The  people  are,  for  the  first  time,  becoming  aroused 
to  this  fact,  and  consdous  efforts  are  being  made  now  to  build  up  such 
a  rural  dvilization  as  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  our  nation  as  a  whole. 
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Once  this  work  of  developing  a  rural  civilization  was  begun  seriously 
and  consciously,  it  was  discovered  that  squarely  in  front  of  all  progress 
in  rural  life  betterment  stood  the  neglected  rural  school.  The  problem 
came  to  be,  How  to  improve  this  rural  institution,  and  through  it  to 
improve  country  life.  For  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  reforms 
of  whatever  sort  must  come  through  the  grpwing,  not  the  adult,  members 
of  the  population.  The  lamented  Dr.  W.  S.  Enapp  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  this  principle  by  his  experiences  in  his  great  work  toward 
improving  agricultiural  conditions  in  the  South. 

In  our  attempts  thus  far  to  improve  the  rural  schools,  we  have  tried 
a  great  many  different  plans.  Some  of  these  plans  have  succeeded, 
others  have  failed — at  least  partially  so.  The  success  of  the  best  of  them 
has  been  limited  to  rather  narrow  areas  and  peculiar  conditions.  To  the 
administrative  factor  of  the  problem  some  very  definite  contributions 
have  been  made,  though  the  adaptation  of  these  contributions  has  been 
varied  and  rather  limited. 

It  was  Horace  Mann's  idea  to  train  individual  teachers  for  the  work 
of  the  rural  schools.  For  this  purpose,  he  opened  the  first  normal 
school  in  this  country,  at  Lexington,  Mass.  This  idea  of  Mann's 
spread  rapidly,  until  today  we  have  normal,  or  teachers'  training 
schools  scattered  all  over  the  land.  No  one  would  discoimt  the  excel- 
lent work  these  schools  have  done  and  are  doing  today.  And  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  most  of  the  direct  benefits  derived  from  these 
schools  have  been  reaped  by  the  dty  schools,  which,  owing  to  the  larger 
salaries  they  could  offer,  could  outbid  the  coimtry  schools  for  these 
trained  teachers. 

A  little  later  came  the  plan  of  establishing  graded  schools  in  the 
country  by  means  of  consolidating  small  rural  schools  into  central 
graded  schools,  transporting  the  pupils  by  wagons.  This  movement 
has  spread  through  favored  sections  of  a  great  many  states,  and  with 
singular  success  where  conditions  were  favorable  to  this  plan  of  rural 
school  improvement.  But  good  as  the  plan  is,  where  feasible,  it  can 
never  help  conditions  in  the  large  majority  of  the  rural  schools.  The 
extension  of  the  movement  is  necessarily  limited  by  bad  roads,  by 
mountains  and  rivers,  and  by  sparsity  of  population.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  moimtainous  sections  of  our  coimtry.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that,  for  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  our  coimtry  bojrs  and  girls, 
the  one-teacher  school  will  for  many  years  yet  continue  to  be  the  best. 
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The  question  is  then,  what  can  be  done  to  reach  and  thus  improve 
this  large  number  of  one-teacher  schools  ? 

As  a  means  of  reaching  effectively  aU  the  rural  schools,  and  espe- 
cially the  one-teacher  schools,  district  (township)  supervision  has,  within 
recent  years,  come  more  and  more  into  favor  with  many  students  of  rural 
school  administration.  For  more  than  a  score  of  years  Massachusetts 
has  had  this  plan  in  successful  operation.  Connecticut  and  some  of 
the  other  New  England  states  have  adopted  plans  similar  in  character 
to  that  of  Massachusetts.  West  Virginia  has  had  optional  supervision 
since  July  i,  1908.  New  York  inaugurated  a  system  of  compulsory 
supervision  of  all  her  rural  schools  May,  1910,  and  Oregon  in  May, 
191 1.  Kentucky  and  Alabama  have  adopted  district  supervision  within 
the  last  twelve  months. 

Thb  departure  in  rural  school  administration  has  been  made  in 
recognition  of  keenly  felt  needs.  In,some  of  the  states  the  ineffectiveness 
of  the  office  of  coimty  superintendent  has  emphasized  the  need  of  some 
more  effective  plan  of  supervising  the  rural  schools.  This  statement 
is  made  not  as  a  reflection  upon  the  holders  of  this  office,  for  most  of  our 
coimty  superintendents  have  labored  faithfully  to  meet  the  heavy 
demands  upon  them.  The  increased  nmnber  of  schools,  the  ever-grow* 
ing  clerical  demands,  and  the  enlarged  conception  of  the  professional 
nature  of  the  work  of  school  superintendent,  all  have  contributed  toward 
making  the  office  bigger  than  any  one  man.  Those  who  advocate  district 
supervision  recognize  this  changed  situation  and  merely  seek  to  give  the 
county  superintendent  relief  from  some  of  this  vast  amount  of  work  by 
employing,  as  his  assistants,  as  many  expert  supervisors  as  are  necessary 
to  insure  thorough  and  systematic  supervision  of  all  the  schools  in  his 
county. 

The  aim  of  district  supervision  is  in  general  outline  fourfold: 

I.  To  improve  the  administration  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  rural 
school, — ^The  average  board  of  education  is  composed  of  men  who  know 
very  little  about  schools.  They  do  not  grasp  the  school  situation  well 
enough  to  know  how  most  economically  and  effectively  to  spend  the 
school  fimds  at  their  disposal.  They  are  men  busy  with  their  own 
affairs  and  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  spend  as  much  time  with  school 
affairs  as  would  be  necessary  to  supervise  the  construction  of  buildings, 
the  making  of  repairs,  the  buying  of  supplies,  the  furnishing  of  fuel, 
and  a  large  number  of  other  things.    A  general  manager,  the  district 
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supervisor,  is  needed  to  look  after  all  these  matters,  always  under  the 
direction  of  the  board.  It  is  safe  to  say,  if  observation  is  worth  much, 
that  without  expert  supervision  of  the  business  affairs  of  these  boa^ls, 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  building  and  supply  funds  is  wasted* 

2.  To  hdp  the  teacher  in  her  work. — If  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  a 
girl  yet  in  her  teens,  with  no  experience,  with  but  little  more  than  an 
elementary  education,  with  no  professional  training,  going  out  into  an 
isolated  rural  district  to  teach  a  school  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  boys  and 
girls,  many  of  them  larger  and  some  older  than  herself,  having  against 
her  the  prejudices  of  the  community  and  bad  conditions  generally,  this 
girl  doomed  to  stay  in  this  conmiunity  from  the  beginning  of  the  term 
to  its  dose,  with  little  social  life,  with  no  one  to  give  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment or  advice,  such  a  picture  will  be  fairly  representative  of  the  situa- 
tion in  a  very  large  number  of  rural  schools  at  this  time.  This  teacher 
needs,  even  craves,  S3mipathy  and  help.  In  very  many  such  cases  the 
supervisor  turns  the  tide  from  failure  to  success. 

3.  To  train  the  teachers  while  they  teach.— The  number  of  rural 
teachers  who  have  had  normal  training  is  relatively  very  small.  It 
would  be  folly  to  ask  these  teachers  to  quit  teaching  and  go  to  a  normal 
school.  They  must  be  trained  while  they  teach  in  their  sdiools. 
District  supervision  proposes  to  train  one  man  for  each  group  and  send 
him  out  into  the  district  to  train  these  teachers  for  more  effective  work. 
This  plan  provides  a  training  school  in  each  district  as  it  were,  taking 
this  training  to  the  teachers  instead  of  sending  the  teachers  away  to  the 
training.  The  plan  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  associating  the  practice 
with  the  theory  of  teaching. 

4.  To  provide  for  effective  community  leadership. — ^Leadership  in  the 
rural  districts  is  sadly  lacking.  There  is  no  logical  leader  of  the  whole 
commimity.  The  minister  is  the  leader  only  of  his  own  church.  The 
coimtry  doctor  seldom  assumes  the  leadership  which  his  superior  training 
and  experience  fit  him  for.  The  farmer  does  not  have  sufficient  motive 
to  cause  >^im  to  assume  commimity  leadership.  But  the  district  super- 
intendent of  schools,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  a  logical  leader  of  all  the 
people  of  his  district.  He  comes  in  contact  in  one  way  or  another  with 
every  family.  He  knows  neither  dass  nor  creed.  He  assiunes  leader- 
ship in  aU  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  his  people.  Without  sudi 
leadership  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  carry  through  any  project  looking 
toward  sodaJ,  educational,  or  moral  uplift. 
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West  Virginia  and  Oregon  as  Examples 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  very  briefly  how  each  of  these  states 
came  to  provide  for  district  supervision.  In  West  Virginia  the  board 
of  education  in  one  district  felt  so  keenly  the  need  of  someone  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  rural  schools  that  they  appointed,  in  1901,  an 
experienced  teacher  for  this  work.  There  was  no  law  for  such  action 
at  the  time,  and  to  avoid  complications,  this  teacher  was  appointed  as  a 
truant  officer,  which  office  the  law  provided  for.  This  experiment  led 
to  the  passage  of  a  law  in  1908  making  the  appointment  of  district 
superintendents  optional  with  boards.  The  l^w  went  into  effect  July 
1, 1908. 

In  Oregon  it  was  observed  that  many  farmers  were  moving  to  town 
to  educate  their  children,  while  others  were  sending  their  children  to  the 
towns  to  be  educated.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  1910  to  investi- 
gate this  situation  and  discover,  if  possible,  the  causes.  The  committee 
reported  that  the  rural  schools  were  really  inferior  to  the  town  and  dty 
schools  and  that  it  was  their  opinion  that  this  inferiority  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  dty  schools  were  well  supervised,  while  the  country  schools 
had  almost  no  supervision.  The  state  superintendent  submitted  this 
report  to  the  legislature  in  191 1,  with  his  recommendation  that  a  law 
be  passed  establishing  district  supervision.  The  law  was  accordingly 
passed  and  became  effective  May,  1911. 

LAWS  GOVERNING  DISTRICT  SUPERVISION  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA  AND  OREGON 

The  West  Virginia  law  makes  district  supervision  optional  with 
boards  of  education,  except  that  a  petition  in  writing  of  a  majority  of 
the  taxpayers  may  compel  a  board  to  appoint  a  superintendent.  When 
it  has  been  dedded  that  any  district  shall  have  supervision,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  board  to  appoint  a  superintendent,  fix  his  salary,  and  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  seem  necessary.  The  only  qualification 
specified  by  law  is  that  the  appointee  shall  hold  a  first-grade  state  teacher's 
certificate.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent  are  defined 
by  law  as  those  which  "are  usually  conferred  upon  dty  superintendents." 
These  superintendents  are  required  "to  make  such  reports  as  may  be 
required  by  the  state  superintendent  of  free  schools."  It  is  further 
provided  that  a  board  of  education  may  employ  the  prindpal  of  any 
graded  school  in  the  district  as  superintendent  "provided  he  shall  devote 
at  least  half  his  time  to  supervision."    Furthermore,  by  decision  of  the 
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state  superintendent  two  or  more  small  districts  may  imite  to  employ  a 
superintendent. 

The  Oregon  law  makes  district  supervision  compulsory  in  counties 
having  over  sixty  school  districts.  A  ''school  district"  is  defined  as  a 
community  having  fewer  than  one  thousand  children  of  school  age. 
In  such  coimties  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to 
appoint  four  persons  who,  with  himself  as  chairman,  constitute  a  county 
education  board.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  board  to  divide  the  county  into 
supervisory  districts,  having  not  fewer  than  twenty,  nor  more  than  fifty, 
school  districts;  to  employ  and  contract  with  a  supervisor  (the  county 
superintendent  must  be  the  supervisor  of  one  of  these  districts);  to 
provide  him  with  all  necessary  supplies  (including  stationery  and 
postage);  to  make  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  work;  and  to 
serve  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  county  superintendent.  The  ap- 
pointee shall  hold  a  teacher's  certificate  valid  in  Oregon  and  shall 
have  taught  school  for  at  least  nine  months  in  the  state  of  Oregon. 
His  salary  shall  be  not  less  than  $i,ooo  or  more  than  $1,200  per  year  of 
ten  months.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  supervisor  to  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  county  superintendent;  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  supervision 
of  the  schools;  to  enforce  the  state  course  of  study;  and  to  make  monthly 
written  reports  to  the  county  superintendent. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SUPERVISOKS 

The  work  of  the  district  supervisors  varies  greatly  with  local  condi- 
tions. No  two  supervisors  will  attack  the  problems  in  the  same  way,  or 
get  the  same  results.  But  there  are  certain  large  principles  of  school 
administration  that  must  be  followed  by  all  alike,  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be  obtained. 

The  work  of  a  supervisor  in  any  district  consists  in  meeting  local 
needs  by  adaptation  of  these  principles  of  administration  to  conditions 
as  he  finds  them.  Individual  initiative  and  physical  energy  determine 
largely  how  well  the  supervisor  will  meet  and  become  master  of  a  local 
situation. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  supervision  of  rural  schools  is  a 
comparatively  new  profession  in  the  educational  field,  just  as  sixty  years 
ago  supervision  of  dty  schools  was  a  new  profession.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  had  coimty  supervision  for  many  years.  And  the  county  superin- 
tendents' work  is  essentially  rural.    But  owing  to  the  working  of  politics. 
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the  increased  amount  of  clerical  work^  and  the  large  number  of  schools 
in  most  counties,  coimty  superintendents  have  never  been  able  to  raise 
their  work  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession.  So  that  when  the  rural  super- 
visors began  their  work,  they  found  themselves  in  a  new  field.  But  the 
experiences  of  the  past  few  years  have  laid  some  foundations  which  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  developing  rural  school  supervision  into  an  attractive, 
because  of  its  being  a  remunerative  and  interesting,  field  of  work.  In 
some  states  students  in  normal  schools  and  in  departments  of  education  of 
colleges  and  universities  are  consciously  preparing  themselves  for  just 
this  work.  This  new  work  opens  up  a  fine  field  of  work  for  ambitious 
yoimg  men  and  yoimg  women.  Even  today  it  is  drawing  into  its  field 
many  principals  of  dty  ward  schools  and  superintendents  of  small  dty 
schools. 

Briefly  stated  the  work  of  the  supervisor  of  rural  schools  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  superintendent  of  a  city-school  system,  only  that  it  is  a 
means  of  solving  rural-school  problems  instead  of  dty-school  problems. 
In  each  case  it  is  but  a  matter  of  providing  the  best  schools  that  can 
possibly  be  had  for  the  given  community.  Local  conditions  are  the 
guiding  factor  in  every  case. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  what  some  of  these  supervisors  are  doing, 
let  me  submit  the  following  outline  of  the  work  of  one  supervisor  in 
Qr^on  the  year  1911-12. 

1.  Installed  individual  drinking  cups  in  several  schools. 

2.  Had  sanitary  water  jar,  or  cooler,  placed  in  several  schoob. 

3.  Secured  the  analysis  of  the  drinking  water  in  a  large  number  of  schoob, 
with  the  result  that  in  four  cases  out  of  five  the  water  was  condemned. 

4.  In  all  but  one  school  had  window  boards  installed  for  ventilating 
purposes. 

5.  Had  the  stoves  jacketed  in  most  of  the  schoob. 

6.  Secured  medical  inspection  of  the  pupib. 

7.  Readjusted  the  seating  of  the  pupib  with  reference  to  health  and 
comfort. 

8.  Emphasized  the  importance  of  better  hygienic  conditions  and  placed  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Allen's  Health  Rules  in  every  school. 

9.  Dbtributed  among  the  schoob  f  oxur-faundred  ninety-nine  supplementary 
readers  for  the  individual  grades. 

10.  Enforced  the  state  course  of  study. 

11.  Hdped  the  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  use  modern  methods  and 
devices  of  teaching. 
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12.  Eacourac^  picture  study  in  all  the  acfaods. 

13.  Secuzed  the  exchange  of  pupib'  compoations  with  other  school  diH- 
dren  in  Oregon  and  in  other  states. 

14.  Assisted  boards  of  education  in  securiiig  and  retotmifi:  capable  teacheis. 

15.  Persuaded  boards  to  supply  better  8cho<d  equipment. 

16.  Directed  the  work  of  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  and  encouraged 
many  teachers  to  attend  summer  schook. 

17.  Supplied  teachers  with  lists  of  helpful  state  and  government  publica- 
tions. 

x8.  Held  twenty-five  public  meetings  and  at  ten  of  these  gave  stereoptiom 
lectures. 

19.  Held  a  district  school  exhibit  or  fair. 

20.  Helped  the  pupOs  plan  for  vocational  work  during  the  summer 
vacation. 

In  West  Virginia  the  State  Department  of  Schools  has  taken  a 
directive  part  in  the  work  of  the  district  supervisors,  though  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  county  superintendent.  With  the  exception  of  "making 
such  reports  as  the  state  superintendent  may  require,"  this  feature  of 
the  work  is  volimtary  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  are  alwa3rs  glad  to  get  such  suggestions  and  help  from  the  state 
department  as  the  time  and  energy  of  the  members  of  the  department 
will  allow. 

In  September,  1912,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  from  the  state  depart- 
ment to  all  the  district  supervisors  and  to  the  county  superintendents 
as  well.  This  letter,  which  follows,  was  intended  as  a  sort  of  yearly 
outline  of  endeavor  for  all  the  rural  schools  in  the  state. 

I.  Belter  attendance. — ^Secure  the  co-operation  of  truant  officers  and 
parents. 

U.  Better  sanitation. — ^Make  sure  of  pure  drinking  water.  Secure 
individual  drinking  cups  and  closed  water  jar  or  cooler. 

ni.    Improvement  of  grounds  and  of  wall  decorations. 

IV.  Libraries. — ^Better  to  secure  supplementary  readers  for  the  individual 
grades  than  to  buy  miscellaneous  books. 

V.  Try  to  secure  equipment — globes,  charts,  wall-maps,  etc.  Many 
schoob  are  very  poorly  equipped.    The  teacher  cannot  work  without  tools. 

VI.  Grading  of  one-room  schools  according  to  the  new  course  of  study. 
Vn.    Better  teaching. — ^Secured  by  dose  supervision  of  work  in  the  school- 
room, by  teachers'  meetings,  and  by  personal  study  of  methods  and  devices. 

Vin.  Exchange  of  compositumSf  one  school  with  another  in  same  district 
or  in  other  districts,  or  even  in  other  counties. 
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IX.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  do  their  best  work  in  composition,  drawing, 
paper  cutting,  etc.,  by  allowing  them  to  exhibit  their  work  on  the  walls. 

X.  Parent^  meetings. — Nine-tenths  of  all  school  troubles  come  from 
misunderstandings  of  one  kind  or  another.  These  meetings  will  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  between  the  teacher  and  the  parents. 

XT.  Free  publications. — ^Write  to  West  Virginia  College  of  Agriculture, 
Morgantown,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  their 
veiy  valuable  publications  on  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 

This  same  outline  of  work  for  the  year  1912-13  was  printed  on  one 
page  of  the  pupils'  monthly  and  term  report  cards  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  state  and  through 
the  pupils  thus  reach  the  parents  also. 

The  major  part  of  the  work  of  the  supervisors  in  West  Virginia  is 
along  the  following  general  lines: 

1.  To  assist  boards  of  education  in  the  business  administration  of  the 
schools.  One  supervisor  was  able  to  save  his  district  the  whole  amount 
of  his  salary  for  the  entire  year  by  employing  business  methods  in  buying 
fuel  alone.  Until  that  year  the  furnishing  of  fuel  had  been  ''farmed 
out"  to  patrons  of  the  individual  schools  by  a  process  called  ''selling  out 
the  fuel."  Instead  of  auctioning  off  the  contracts  for  furnishing  fuel 
in  each  school  district,  the  supervisor  imder  the  direction  of  the  board 
advertised  for  bids  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  entire  district.  The  cost  was 
much  less,  and  the  service  much  better. 

Another  supervisor  aided  his  board  in  saving  between  $7,000  and 
$8,000  by  working  out  a  practical  scheme  of  readjusting  the  schools  to 
the  population.  In  this  district  loi  teachers  were  employed  during  the 
near  1911-12.  Many  of  the  schoolhouses  had  been  built  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years.  Meanwhile  the  population  had  so  shifted  that  some  of 
these  schools  had  not  over  ten  pupils,  all  in  walking  distance  of  other 
small  schools.  This  year  the  nimiber  of  teachers  was  reduced  to  eighty- 
six,  and  yet  not  a  single  new  schoolhouse  was  built,  and  no  pupil  had 
to  walk  over  two  miles.  And  strange  to  say  the  school  population  had 
increased  by  seven  himdred.  This  state  of  affairs  had  existed  for  four 
or  five  years  but  the  board  did  not  know  it  until  the  supervisor  called 
their  attention  to  it. 

2.  District  supervision  improves  the  school  attendance.  By  direct- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  truant  officer,  and  by  gaining  the  co-operation  of 
parents  and  teachers,  the  thirty-six  district  supervisors  for  the  year 
1911-12  were  able  to  increase  the  average  daily  attendance  by  14  per  cent 
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above  the  average  for  the  whole  state.  A  similar  increase  for  the  whole 
state  would  have  resulted  in  bringing  into  the  schools  at  least  25,000  boys 
and  girls  that  were  out  of  school  for  lack  of  proper  attention.  Aside 
from  our  duty  to  these  irresponsible  boys  and  girls,  we  must  remember 
that  the  good  taxpayers  of  West  Virginia  paid  for  the  education  of  all 
these  children. 

3.  The  supervision  of  the  teacher's  work  in  the  schoolroom  has  very 
greatly  improved  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  teaching.  From 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  rural  teachers  in  West  Virginia  at  any  time 
are  teaching  their  first  school.  Many  of  these  new  teachers  are  young, 
in  addition  to  being  inexperienced.  One  must  see  them  trying  to  teach 
to  understand  how  helpless  they  are  and  how  greatly  they  need  assistance. 
District  supervision  makes  for  them  just  the  difference  between  "keep- 
ing" school  and  teaching  school. 

4.  The  district  supervisors  of  West  Virginia  are  doing  fine  service 
by  holding  regular  bi-monthly  or  monthly  teachers'  meetings.  At  these 
meetings  formalities  are  laid  aside  and  the  teachers  engage  in  discussions 
of  the  problems  that  have  been  confronting  them  in  their  schools.  One 
of  the  more  skilful  of  the  teachers  is  assigned  to  teach  a  dass  of  real  live 
boys  and  girls  in  order  to  give  the  less  experienced  teachers  the  benefit  of 
observing  good  teaching.  The  work  of  the  Teacher's  Reading  Circle 
is  reviewed.  One  of  the  most  helpful  features  of  these  meetings  is  the 
bringing  together  of  work  in  written  composition,  drawing,  and  manual 
training  for  an  exhibit  of  what  has  been  done  since  the  last  meeting. 

The  district  supervisors  are  doing  many  things  that  cannot  be 
enumerated.  Their  work  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  briaging  order  and 
system  out  of  conditions  that  are  more  or  less  chaotic  in  the  rural  districts. 

A  study  of  these  two  state  systems  indicates  strongly  that  supervision 
is  working  a  revolution  in  the  schools  affected.  The  Oregon  law  affects 
fourteen  counties,  and  twenty-five  supervisors  are  employed  besides 
the  coimty  superintendents.  West  Virginia  has,  for  1912-13,  fifty-eight 
supervisors,  who  have  under  supervision  about  one-third  of  the  rural 
teachers  in  the  state. 

In  constructing  a  scheme  for  rural  supervision  it  is  recommended 
that  in  addition  to  an  academic  and  professional  requirement  the  super- 
visor be  required  to  pass  an  examination,  under  the  state  superintend- 
ent, on  agriculture  and  the  supervision  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture; 
that  the  supervisor  be  employed  for  twelve  months  in  the  year;  that  he 
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devote  his  time  between  sessions  in  the  summer  as  supervisor  of  school 
gardens  and  practical  agriculture  on  the  farms  in  his  district,  and  that 
his  salary  be  supplemented  by  state  funds  so  that  the  state  may  have 
more  authority  in  directing  his  work,  somewhat  as  is  the  plan  in  New 
York,  except  that  the  office  of  county  superintendent  be  not  abolished. 
The  legal  recognition  of  the  coimty  superintendent  in  the  Oregon  law 
is  superior  to  the  West  Virginia  law,  but  as  a  matter  of  actual  practice 
the  county  superintendent  in  West  Virginia  not  only  directs  the  super- 
visor's work,  he  also  virtually  appoints  the  supervisor  in  most  cases. 


m.   RURAL  SUPERVISION  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  TOWNSHIPS 

AND  UNION  DISTRICTS 


JULIUS  E.  WARREN 
Agent  of  the  Mamchusetts  Board  of  Educatkm,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Massachusetts  law  provides  for  the  expert  supervision  of  all 
public  schools.  It  requires  that  all  towns  (townships)  of  $2,500,000  or 
less  assessed  valuation  shall  unite  in  unions  of  two  or  more  towns,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  of  schools.  There 
must  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  or  more  than  fifty  schools  in  a  union 
at  the  time  of  its  formation.  Any  four  towns  (townships),  however, 
may  form  a  union,  though  the  combined  number  of  schools  may  be  less 
than  twenty-five.  The  superintendents  are  elected  by  the  school  com- 
mittees of  the  union  from  a  list  of  candidates  certified  as  qualified  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  The  minimum  salary  is  $1,500,  of  whidi 
the  state  contributes  $1,250.    The  term  of  oflice  is  three  years. 

Although  the  law  makes  the  superintendent  of  schools  the  executive 
officer  of  the  School  Board,  each  superintendent  really  exercises  such 
powers  as  the  local  authorities  in  their  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  confer 
upon  him.  In  most  cases  they  are  allowed  to  examine,  nominate,  and 
direct  teachers;  to  prepare  or  adapt  courses  of  study;  to  supervise  the 
daily  programs  of  the  schools;  to  attend  to  the  grading  and  promotion  of 
the  pupils;  to  recommend,  purchase,  and  distribute  textbooks  and  sup- 
plies; and  to  have  general  charge  of  school  property,  attendance  of 
pupils,  and  the  enforcement  of  school  laws.  In  fact,  they  usually  have 
all  the  powers  which  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  possess. 

The  other  New  England  states  have  modeled  their  systems  dosdy 
after  the  Massachusetts  pattern.  This  plan  has  three  distinctive 
features: 

It  is  professional  in  character. 

It  is  largely  supported  by  the  states. 

It  gives  each  superintendent  a  small  munber  of  schools  to  direct. 

Every  rural  superintendent  has  to  pass  an  examination  and  receive 
a  certificate  of  fitness  from  the  state  department  before  becoming 
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eligible  for  election  by  the  local  authorities.  In  Massachusetts  the 
original  certificate  is  for  one  yeai.  Renewals  are  for  one,  three,  or  five 
years,  the  duration  of  the  certificate  depending  upon  the  candidate's 
success  in  supervisory  work.  Most  of  the  superintendents  are  coll^;e 
graduates  (in  Massachusetts  about  80  per  cent).  Many  have  taken 
graduate  courses  in  the  educational  departments  of  Clark,  Harvard, 
Columbia,  or  other  imiversities.  Nearly  all  have  had  a  more,  or  less 
extended  experience  as  teachers.  Each  state  makes  some  provision 
for  the  training  and  improvement  of  the  superintendent  after  he  begins 
work.  Massachusetts  conducts  a  summer  school  for  them.  It  also 
employs  inspectors  (agents),  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  schools,  to 
observe  the  manner  in  which  the  superintendent  is  meeting  the  problems 
of  administration  and  instruction,  to  inspire,  stimulate,  and  advise  him, 
and  finally  to  report  on  his  work  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  liberal  state  contribution  makes  it  easy  for  the  unions  to  pay 
fair  salaries.  Connecticut  pays  one-half  the  salary,  but  not  more  than 
$800  to  any  one  imion;  Maine,  twice  the  aggregate  sum  paid  by  the 
towns,  in  no  case  to  exceed  $800;  Rhode  Island,  one-half  the  total  salary 
of  the  superintendent,  the  state's  share  being  limited  to  $750;  New 
Hampshire,  one-half;  Vermont,  $1,000,  if  the  salary  is  $1,250,  and  one- 
half  of  the  amount  of  salary  above  $1,250,  the  additional  apportionment 
by  the  state  to  be  restricted  to  $300. 

The  small  number  of  schools  in  a  imion  makes  possible  a  type  of 
supervision  imknown  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  The  super- 
intendent may  become  really  the  principal  or  head  teacher,  and  look 
after  the  details  of  administration  and  instruction  in  a  way  which  is  not 
approached  in  effectiveness  in  any  place  where  the  coimty,  with  its  large 
number  of  schools,  is  the  supervisory  tmit.  Rural  supervision  in  New 
England  has  aroused  greater  public  interest  in  education,  lessened  the 
friction  in  school  management,  and  has  given  the  schools  a  broader  and 
richer  program,  a  more  regular  attendance  of  pupils,  a  longer  school 
year,  a  more  liberal  supply  of  textbooks  and  educational  material,  and 
better  schoolhouses  and  groimds.  So  strongly  have  its  fruits  appealed 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  that  it  is  soon  likely  to  become  imiversal 
and  compulsory  in  all  of  the  New  England  states. 

The  administrative  side  of  supervision  has  been  so  fully  treated  in 
imiversity  courses  and  professional  literature,  that  the  remainder  of  this 
paper  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  rural  superintendent 
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as  a  trainer  of  teachers:  the  need  of  such  training;  theprq>aiationof  the 
stq>erintendent;  suggestions  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  best  results 
may  be  secured.  This  is  done  with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  rural 
superintendent  should  put  most  of  his  time,  thought,  and  energy  into 
helping  his  teachers  to  become  better  teachers. 

I.  SXJFERIMTENDENT  AS  A  TRAINER  OF  TEACEEERS 

Need, — ^The  need  of  systematic  training  is  very  apparent  where 
teachers  are  employed  who  are  young,  inexperienced,  wholly  untrained, 
or  lacking  in  native  capacity.  ^ 

The  yoimg  graduate  of  the  normal  school  usually  enters  upon  hxx 
work  with  enthusiasm  and  high  ideals.  Her  training,  however,  has 
been  incomplete  because  of  her  own  immaturity,  the  wide  range  of 
subjects  which  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the  profession  are  forcing 
upon  the  normal  schook,  the  shortness  of  their  courses,  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  facilities  for  practice  teaching.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  should  continue  the  training  begun  in  the  normal  school. 

One  principal,  who  keeps  track  of  the  graduates  of  his  normal  school, 
writes:  ''The  normal-school  graduates  need  symapthetic  ^d  definite 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  improve  their  work  and  to  hold  them  up  to  the 
standard  which  they  had  when  they  left  the  normal  school.  Often  they 
will  start  in  well,  but  are  left  so  entirely  to  themselves  that  they  fall 
back  into  routine  methods,  when  some  specific  suggestions  from  their 
superintendent  would  change  the  whole  character  of  their  work." 

Close,  intelligent,  and  S3mipathetic  direction  is  also  necessary  if  the 
teachers  long  in  service  are  to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  efficiency. 
Very  few  people  in  any  occupation  do  their  best  at  all  times,  unless 
conscious  of  the  oversight  of  someone  who  appreciates  their  best  efiforts 
and  is  aware  of  their  failures.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  teachers,  for 
the  routine  of  the  classroom  tends  to  fix  habits,  to  lessen  adaptability, 
and,  possibly,  to  deaden  ambition.  Teachers  cannot  stand  still;  they 
must  advance  or  decrease  in  skill  and  power.  All  teachers  will  groiv  in 
effectiveness,  if  helped,  instructed,  energized,  and  inspired  by  a  capable 
superintendent. 

n.  THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

To  train  the  teachers  while  in  service,  the  superintendent  must  be 
something  more  than  a  school  inspector.  As  an  inspector,  he  may  view 
the  work  and,  out  of  his  wider  knowledge,  pronounce  it  excellent,  fair. 
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or  poor.  Mere  inspection  does  not,  however,  carry  with  it  the  idea  of 
showing  the  teacher  how  to  improve.  Constructive  supervision,  on  the 
other  hand,  possesses  some  of  the  qualities  of  foremanship.  The  con- 
structive supervisor  feels  a  false  note  in  the  schoolroom  as  keenly  as  a 
master  musician  does  a  wrong  touch  on  the  piano.  like  the  musician, 
he  points  out  the  mistake,  and  has  the  exercise  repeated  until  every 
defect  is  removed,  harmony  is  restored,  and  the  execution  is  perfect. 
A  school  inspector  may  discover  and  reconmiend  the  removal  of  the  poor- 
est teachers.  With  unlimited  money  at  his  disposal,  he  may  hire  a  few 
superior  teachers.  He  does  nothing,  however,  to  make  the  average 
teacher  more  efficient.  The  work  in  his  schools  will  alwa3rs  be  mediocre. 
The  constructive  supervisor  will  be  quick  to  appreciate  and  conunend 
the  good.  He  will  be  as  prompt  to  point  out  and  correct  a  violation  of 
the  principles  of  sound  pedagogy  or  anything  bad  in  the  details  of  the 
practice  of  teaching  as  he  has  been  to  sympathize  with  and  encourage 
the  best  efforts.  Such  a  supervisor  will  bring  the  whole  teaching  force 
to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  No  other  type  of  supervision  can  ever 
be  very  effective  in  the  New  England  unions  where  teachers'  salaries 
are  necessarily  comparatively  low. 

To  become  a  constructive  supervisor  and  to  have  something  of  value  to 
offer  the  teachers,  a  man  should  give  his  attention  to  the  following  lines: 
I.  He  should  fit  himself  to  be  really  the  head  teacher,  the  master  of 
>  the  details  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  other  subjects. 

He  need  not  be  appalled  at  the  idea  of  mastering  the  many  subjects  that 
make  up  the  curriculum  of  the  modem  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
f  He  is  not  expected  to  know  them  all  at  the  beginning  of  his  work.    He 

r;  must  learn  them  one  at  a  time,  and  in  the  order  in  which  he  emphasizes 

r  them  in  the  schools.    The  first  year  he  should  take  one  subject — ^possibly 

f,  reading — ^talk  about  it  in  his  teachers'  meetings,  give  it  a  large  share  of 

^  attention  in  his  visits,  and  gradually  raise  the  schools  to  a  high  degree  of 

effectiveness  in  handling  this  study.    The  next  year  *he  should  take 
X  another  subject.    Each  year,  while  keeping  the  old  work  up  to  the 

highest  pitch  of  efficiency,  he  will  concentrate  upon  some  new  line.    In 
this  way  he  will  not  only  accumulate  knowledge  and  capacity  for  help- 
fulness, but  will  be  guiding  his  teachers  step  by  step — ^the  only  way  in 
which  they  can  progress  to  higher  efficiency  and  greater  usefulness. 
P  2.  He  should  study  children.    He  will  find  it  a  decided  advantage 

c^:  if  he  has  taught  young  children  before  beginning  supervision.    He 
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certainly  should  study  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  needed  in  such 
teaching.  He  should  continue  to  observe  children  and  measure  the 
work  of  the  schoolroom  by  its  efiEect  upon  them.  It  will  help  him  to 
keep  sympathetic  and  intelligent  relations  with  the  children,  if  he  him- 
self teaches  whenever  favorable  opportunities  offer. 

3.  He  should  set  aside  time  for  the  study  of  the  journals,  magazines, 
and  books  relating  to  his  profession. 

4.  He  should  keep  informed  as  to  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  nearest 
state  normal  school,  and  especially  of  the  methods  followed  in  the 
training  departments. 

5.  He  should  spend  at  least  one  day  each  month  in  visiting  the 
schools  in  other  towns  or  cities;  the  town  of  A.,  because  elementary 
agriculture  is  there  taught  exceptionally  well;  the  town  of  B.,  for  the 
geography  and  history;  C,  for  the  free-arm,  muscular  movement  writing, 
or  to  observe  some  other  notable  feature. 

6.  He  should  gain  inspiration  and  power  by  attending  summer 
schools,  superintendents'  conferences,  and  general  educational  meetings. 

m.  METHODS  OF  HELPING  THE  TEACHER 

The  superintendent  will  assist  his  teachers  chiefly  by  his  visits  to 
the  schools,  by  teachers'  meetings,  and  by  reading  clubs,  or  by  other 
forms  of  directed  reading. 

I.  Visits  to  the  schools. — ^The  superintendent  should  minimize  and 
so  arrange  the  other  duties  of  his  office  that  he  may  spend  most  of  the 
time  during  school  sessions  in  the  schoolrooms,  giving  his  personal  help 
and  direction  to  the  teachers.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  he  can 
really  come  to  know  his  schools.  Plan  books,  records,  and  the  endless 
reports  with  which  many  teachers  are  burdened  are  but  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  a  visitation.  The  accurate  knowledge  gained  by  frequent  visits 
should  enable  a  superintendent  to  diagnose  a  bad  school  situation  and 
prescribe  the  remedy  with  greater  accuracy  than  that  with  which  the 
physician  is  able  to  deal  with  his  cases.  The  superintendent  should 
make  visits  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  one-half  in  each  school,  once  in 
two  weeks.  A  shorter  visit  is  rarely  desirable;  a  longer  one  is  imneces- 
sary.  New  teachers  should  be  visited  at  least  once  a  week  until  safely 
established.  The  visits  to  a  school  should  not  be  made  at  the  same 
hour  of  the  day,  or  invariably  on  the  same  day  of  the  week.  It  is 
better  not  to  have  a  fixed  day  or  days  for  the  several  towns  in  a  union, 
unless  it  is  necessary  to  keep  regular  office  hours  in  each  town.    The 
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superintendent  should  make  his  schedule  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit 
him  to  give  his  help  where  and  at  the  time  it  is  most  needed. 

a)  Using  the  visU  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  the  teacher 
works, — ^The  superintendent  should  observe  the  conditions  as  to  heat, 
ventilation,  light,  seating,  cleanliness,  sanitation,  and  everything  that 
affects  the  health,  comfort,  happiness,  and  convenience  of  the  school. 
He  should  see  that  the  teacher  corrects  those  defects  for  which  she  is 
responsible — ^regulating  the  ventilating  system,  adjusting  shades  and 
seats,  and  maintaining  pleasant  relations  with  pupils  and  parents.  He 
should  make  a  record  of  those  things  which  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  school  committee,  and  later  press  gently,  persuasively, 
and  persistently  until  the  board  takes  action.  In  this  way,  the  super- 
intendent's visits  will  result  in  a  steady  improvement  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  teachers  work. 

b)  General  help. — ^The  superintendent  should  note  the  progress  of 
each  class  and  exceptional  children;  search  out  the  causes  of  every  case 
of  retardation;  examine  attendance  records;  discover  the  reasons  for 
faulty  management  or  discipline;  and  get  at  the  actual  conditions  in 
each  school.  His  broader  experience,  observation  of  the  treatment  of 
similar  problems  in  other  schools,  and  study  of  the  literature  of  educa- 
tion should  enable  him  to  give  sensible  and  pertinent  advice  in  these 
matters  to  the  harassed  teacher. 

c)  Help  in  making  the  program. — ^The  program  of  the  school  should 
be  studied  carefully.  Inexperienced  teachers  always  need  help  in 
program-making.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  tests  which  should 
be  applied  to  the  program: 

Does  it  include  all  the  lines  of  activity  desired  ? 

Does  it  provide  work  enough  each  day  for  every  group  of  pupils  and 
for  the  brightest  children  ? 

Are  the  recitations  so  distributed  as  to  give  the  pupils  siiitable 
intervals  for  study  ? 

Is  provision  made  for  educational  seat  work  for  the  younger  children  ? 

Is  the  program  arranged  to  give  the  beginners  the  reading  when  the 
children  are  at  their  best  ? 

Does  it  reduce  the  number  of  recitations  where  desirable  by  a  com- 
bination of  classes  ? 

Does  it  provide  for  the  conduct  of  two  or  more  written  spelling  exer- 
cises at  the  same  time  ? 
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Does  it  provide  for  hearing  two  or  more  small  classes  in  arithmetic 
simultaneoiisly — one  grade  doing  written  work,  while  another  is  explain- 
ing a  problem  or  redting  orally  ? 

Does  it  provide  for  an  occasional  written  exerdse  for  one  grade,  to 
allow  time  for  a  longer  teaching  exercise  in  another  grade  ? 

Does  any  part  of  the  program  include  a  period  of  forty  or  forty-five 
minutes  to  be  allotted  to  two  or  three  grades  according  to  their  varying 
needs — a  five-minute  recitation  for  a  grade  whose  seat  work  can  be 
tested  and  a  new  lesson  assigned  in  that  time;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
period  for  the  development  teaching  required  by  the  taking-up  of  a  new 
subject  in  another  grade  ? 

Are  the  time  allotments  in  the  program  justified  by  the  conditions 
existing  \ti  the  school  ? 

d)  Improving  the  ieacMng. — ^The  superintendent  should  observe 
closely  the  teaching  of  each  exercise,  to  see  that  the  methods  and  devices 
used  are  pedagogically  sound  and  adapted  to  the  age  and  development 
of  the  children;  to  see  that  they  are  economical  of  time  and  eneigy;  to 
see  that  the  teacher  connects  new  subjects  of  instruction  with  the  child's 
knowledge  and  experience;  to  see  that  she  is  vivid  in  her  teaching;  to 
see  that  she  emphasizes  the  vital  things  and  does  not  give  too  much 
prominence  to  unimportant  detaUs;  to  see  that  she  gives  enough  drill 
on  the  purely  mechanical  parts  of  reading,  the  number  combinations, 
and  other  work  in  which  memory  is  the  chief  factor;  to  see  that  she 
reaches  every  pupil. 

In  a  imion  of  large  area  with  poor  transportation  facilities,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  hold  many  meetings,  and  the  visits  may  be  about  the  only 
way  in  which  the  teachers  can  be  instructed.  In  such  cases,  the  superin- 
tendent can  present  during  his  visits  the  successive  steps  to  be  taken  in 
teaching  any  phase  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  the  methods 
to  be  used  in  history,  geography,  or  other  subjects. 

Example. — ^The  Ward  System  of  reading  may  be  taught  so  well  to  an 
inexperienced  teacher  in  a  few  visits  that  exceedingly  good  results  will  be 
obtained. 

ist  weekly  visit, — Give  instruction  and  illustrations  for  teaching  objec- 
tively, in  sentences,  the  name  words  of  the  first  vocabulary  of  dghty- 
three  words. 
2d  weekly  visit, — ^Have  a  new  word  taught.  Give  directions  and  illustra- 
tions for  teaching  a  verb  and  presenting  sentences  in  which  all  the 
words  are  known  to  the  children. 
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Sd  weekly  visit, — Hear  the  class  go  through  the  steps  already  presented. 
Make  corrections  and  have  the  exercises  repeated  until  executed 
perfectly.  Give  the  order  and  method  of  teaching  the  thirteen 
phonograms. 

4lh  weekly  visit. — ^Have  every  step  repeated.  Commend  the  good  and 
suggest  improvements. 

Sth  weekly  visit. — Have  a  new  word  presented  to  the  dass.  Hear  a  review 
of  all  words  learned  from  drill  cards.  Hear  the  phonograms  already 
taught,  and  as  much  sentence  reading  as  time  will  permit.  Teach  the 
''blend."  Say  to  the  teacher:  "I  hope  to  have  Mr.  A.  of  the  School 
Conmiittee  hear  this  class  next  week.  Please  be  ready  to  show  him 
how  the  Ward  System  should  be  taught." 

6th  weekly  visit. — ^Have  the  teacher  show  Mr.  A.  or  some  other  visitor  how 
new  words  are  taught,  the  devices  for  word  and  phonetic  driUs,  the 
''blend"  or  word-building  by  means  of  which  the  children  gain  the 
power  to  get  new  words  for  themselves,  and  sentence  reading  with 
fine  expression.  Be  sure  that  the  sentence  is  made  the  unit,  and 
word  naming  is  never  allowed. 

If  this  demonstration  for  the  benefit  of  a  visitor  is  a  success,  the  teacher 
will  feel  a  pride  in  handling  every  detail  with  the  highest  skill  and  the 
pupils  will  advance  rapidly. 

Continue  the  general  plan  here  outlined  imtil  the  teacher  has  mas- 
tered the  system.  Use  visitors  and  other  means  to  make  the  teacher 
anxious  to  use  the  system  a  little  more  effectively  than  others  have 
done. 

e)  Making  suggestions  to  the  teacher. — ^As  soon  as  possible  establish 
relations  that  will  permit  of  a  frank  discussion  of  the  methods  and  work 
of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  will  welcome  criticism  offered  in  a  kindly 
and  sympathetic  spirit  if  she  sees  that  she  is  being  helped  and  strength- 
ened. Suggestions  may  be  made  at  recess  or  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
and  new  ideas  as  to  methods  and  devices  may  be  presented  during  the 
exercise  to  which  they  may  be  applied.  A  carefully  prepared  teaching 
exercise  may  be  given,  or  pupils  may  be  questioned  by  the  superintend- 
ent, to  furnish  models  for  the  teacher. 

General  criticisms  should  be  avoided.  If  the  superintendent  says, 
"The  reading  is  very  poor,"  but  fails  to  point  out  the  particular  in  which 
it  is  at  fault,  or  to  offer  a  remedy  for  the  weakness,  he  merely  discourages 
the  teacher  without  helping  her  to  improve  her  work.  A  dear,  definite 
statement  of  the  trouble  and  a  suggestion  for  its  cure,  however,  will 
encourage  the  teacher  and  help  the  children. 
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Illustrations:  "The  children  do  not  know  the  'sight'  or  'stock' 
words.   Drill  on  the '  sight '  words,  and  they  will  read  without  hesitation." 

"The  reading-book  contains  too  many  new  words.    Young  children 

need  a  great  deal  of  easy  reading.    I  would  suggest  usmg " 

(naming  the  book). 

2.  Teachers*  meetings. — ^Teachers'  meetings  may  be  made  an  efifective 
means  of  giving  inspiration,  promoting  professional  improvement,  and 
furnishing  instruction.  These  meetings  should  never  be  called,  however, 
unless  the  superintendent  is  sure  that  there  is  a  message  ready  for  the 
teachers.  Aimless  meetings,  or  conferences  which  settle  nothing,  are 
worse  than  useless,  for  they  not  only  are  a  waste  of  time,  but  they  serve 
to  lessen  respect  for  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  the  superintendent.  For 
this  reason  it  is  safer  for  the  young  superintendent  to  hold  meetings  as 
occasion  requires,  leaving  the  planning  of  the  regular  yearly  schedule  of 
meetings  to  the  superintendent  who,  from  experience,  knows  the  needs 
of  the  teachers  and  who  can  take  time  for  adequate  preparation. 

The  number,  time  of  holding,  and  character  of  the  meetings  must 
depend  largely  upon  the  size  of  the  imion,  facilities  for  transportation, 
equipment  and  experience  of  the  superintendent,  and  other  conditions. 
The  aim  of  general  meetings  should  be  to  inspire,  broaden  the  outlook, 
and  advise  in  those  matters  which  concern  the  whole  force.  The  super- 
intendent can  usually  call  to  his  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  these  meet- 
ings a  local  physician  for  talks  on  the  hygiene  of  the  school,  a  dentist 
on  the  care  of  the  teeth,  an  oculist  on  his  specialty,  a  business  man  on 
the  kind  of  education  required  for  commercial  life  or  some  phase  of 
business  activity,  a  traveler,  author,  scholar,  or  professor  of  agriculture 
on  some  appropriate  topic,  and  other  superintendents,  normal-school 
teachers,  special  teachers,  and  others  on  educational  subjects. 

Small  groups,  consisting  of  rural  grade  or  high-school  teachers,  may 
meet  to  discuss  matters  which  particularly  affect  them.  This  is  the 
place  for  directions  and  conferences  on  methods  and  devices,  program- 
making,  and  courses  of  study.  Superintendents,  normal-school  teachers, 
and  experts  from  publishing  houses  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  these 
meetings.  Teachers  who  are  doing  exceptionally  well  may  also  be 
invited  to  present  model  lessons.  Such  lessons  may  be  written  out  by 
the  teachers,  and  after  being  inspected  and  approved,  rehearsed  with 
pupils  before  the  superintendent.  The  lesson  may  then  be  given  with 
another  group  of  children  before  the  other  teachers. 
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3.  Directed  reading, — ^The  value  of  teachers'  reading  circles,  maga- 
2dne  dubs,  and  other  organizations  for  professional  study  and  improve- 
ment, have  been  too  little  appreciated  in  the  past.  The  plans  outlined 
below  are  now  in  successful  operation  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  adoption  of  one  of  these  plans,  or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of 
them,  will  be  of  advantage  to  any  superintendency  union. 

First  Plan:  A  volimtary  organization  of  the  teachers  is  formed,  with 
a  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  rules  for  procedure.  Three  books 
are  selected,  to  be  read  by  the  teachers  during  the  year.  One  book  is 
usually  chosen  which  deals  with  general  pedagogical  principles,  as  Bag- 
ley's  The  Educative  Process^  Murray's  Hew  to  Study;  one  with  the 
subject-matter  and  pedagogy  of  some  particular  topic,  as  Davenport, 
Education  for  Efficiency;  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  Agricul- 
tural Projects  for  Elementary  Schools;  Warren,  Elementary  Agriculture; 
some  books  on  the  Methods  of  Madame  Montessori;  and  one  on  some 
biographical  or  literary  subject,  as  the  life  of  Horace  Mann,  Froebd,  or 
Pestalozzi.  The  books  are  owned  by  the  teachers.  The  work  is  divided 
into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  months  in  the  school  year.  The  first 
part  is  assigned  to  the  teachers,  to  be  read,  considered,  and  finally  dis- 
cussed at  the  monthly  meeting.  The  meetings  are  held  evenings  or  Sat- 
urday mornings  at  the  superintendent's  office  or  home,  or  in  some  cases 
at  the  homes  of  the  teachers.  If  held  in  the  evening,  light  refreshments 
and  a  social  hour  sometimes  follow  the  study  period. 

Second  Plan:  Topics  for  study  are  chosen  by  the  superintendent  or 

a  committee  of  teachers.    The  material  bearing  on  these  topics  is 

divided  among  the  teachers.    One  of  these  references  is  assigned  to 

each  teacher  to  read  and  report  upon  at  the  monthly  meeting.    By  this 

plan  a  wider  range  of  information  is  gathered,  and  it  is  possible  for  each 

teacher  to  present  something  entirely  new  to  the  other  teachers  in  the 

discussion. 

An  Act  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  (191 1)  provides  that  "Any  free 
dty  or  town  public  library  may  lend  its  books  or  other  library  material  to  any 
other  free  public  library  in  any  dty  or  town  under  such  conditions  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  made  in  writing  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  other  authority 
having  control  of  the  library  so  lending.  Any  dty  or  town  may  raise  money 
to  pay  the  expense  of  so  borrowing  books  and  other  library  material  from  the 
library  of  any  other  dty  or  town." 

The  Library  Commission,  State  House,  Boston,  will  furnish  lists 
of  the  best  books  published  on  any  topic,  and  also  give  the  names  of 
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libraries  willing  to  assist  the  smaller  libraries  by  loaning  books.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  the  smallest  free  public  library  in  the  state  to 
supply  any  book  called  for  by  its  patrons.  The  School  Department  of 
any  town  would  be  justified  in  assuming  the  ezpressage  if  provision  has 
not  been  made  by  the  town  for  the  pa3nnent  of  such  charges  by  the  local 
library.  The  Woman's  Educational  Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  will 
loan  selected  libraries  upon  application. 

A  few  topics  for  study: 

Organized  games. 

Vocational  guidance. 

The  relation  of  agriculture,  cooking,  and  sewing  to  life  and  to  the  other 

school  activities. 
The  responsibility  of  the  teacher  for  the  health  of  her  pupib. 
Language  teaching  for  (a)  accuracy  in  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization, 

and  construction;  (Jb)  conciseness,  discrimination,  and  ease  in  dpressioo. 

■ 

Third  Plan:  One  or  more  of  the  correspondence  courses  given  by 
the  North  Adams  State  Normal  School  are  taken  by  the  superintendent 
and  teachers.  The  courses  include  work  in  history,  English,  practical 
arts,  and  other  subjects.  The  books  are  furnished  by  the  Normal  School 
without  expense  to  the  students.  Many  of  the  questions  and  suggestions 
deal  directly  with  the  school  problems  of  the  local  conmiunity!  The 
work  is  discussed  at  monthly  meetings. 

Fourth  Plan:  Two  educational  magazines,  The  World's  Work,  The 
Literary  Digesty  The  Outiook,  or  Harper's  MonMy^  are  read,  reported 
upon,  and  discussed  at  the  monthly  meeting. 

Fifth  Plan :  Three  books  are  studied,  as  in  the  first  plan,  the  super- 
intendent questioning  the  teachers  on  the  subjects  treated  on  his  school 
visits.  This  plan  may  be  used  in  communities  where  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  hold  meetings. 

II 

The  superintendent  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  technique  of 
education  should,  on  his  visits  to  the  schools,  in  his  teachers'  meetings, 
and  by  the  directed  reading  courses,  gradually  train  the  teachers  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency: 

I.  In  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  nimiber,  and  formal  language. 

II.  In  the  teaching  of  geography,  history,  ph3rsiology,  and  other 
subjects  in  which  somewhat  similar  development  methods  are  desirable. 
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III.  In  the  teaching  of  the  practical  arts — ^paper  folding,  cooking, 
sewing  and  mending,  knitting  and  darning,  agriculture,  wood,  metal, 
and  leather  working. 

IV.  In  the  teaching  and  directing  of  organized  games  and  folk* 
dandng. 

INTRODUCTION 

I.  The  chief  work  of  the  elementary  schools  is  to  furnish  the  child 
with  a  mastery  of  the  three  R's,  the  tools  by  which  he  may  educate 
himself.  These  subjects  should  be  taught  as  quickly  as  the  natural 
development  of  the  child  will  permit,  and  so  effectively  that  he  will  use 
them  automatically.  They  are  somewhat  formal  in  their  nature.  The 
processes  of  teaching  them  have  been  analyzed  and  so  arranged  as  to 
eliminate  nearly  all  waste  efforts.  To  secure  the  highest  efficiency  in 
teaching  them,  one  of  the  definite,  complete  standard  S3rstems  dealing 
with  these  subjects  should  be  adopted  and  closely  followed. 

The  " Aldine,"  "Progressive  Road,"  and  "Ward"  methods  of  teach- 
ing reading,  the  "Gray,"  "Bigelow,"  and  "Walters"  plans  for  number 
work,  and  the  "Pahner,"  i' Natural,"  "Whitehouse,"  and  "Ginn" 
systems  of  penmanship  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  making  a  choice. 
Each  of  these  S3rstems  is  pedagogically  sound.  The  details  have  been 
thought  out  carefully,  the  exercises  logicaUy  arranged  and  accurately 
graded,  and  devices  planned  to  arouse  and  maintain  the  interest  of 
pupils.  A  manual  of  instructions  accompanies  each  system.  These 
manuals  are  so  clear  and  definite  in  their  directions  that  an  intelligent 
and  painstaking  teacher  will  be  able  to  get  good  results  without  other 
gmdance. 

A  superintendent  who  understands  one  of  these  S3rstems  and  possesses 
some  elements  of  leadership  can  secure  nearly  uniformly  excellent  work 
from  all  of  the  teachers.  Each  of  these  S3rstems  has  its  peculiar  advan- 
tages and  each  has  its  faults.  For  example,  it  might  be  possible  to  select 
more  desirable  rhymes  or  cumulative  stories  than  those  used  in  the 
"Aldine"  and  "Progressive  Road  to  Reading." 

However,  until  someone  does  make  such  a  selection,  present  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  using  them,  and  print  a  set  of  books  whose 
vocabulary  will  be  covered  by  the  rhymes*  or  ciunulative  stories  and  the 
accompanying  phonetic  drills,  the  wise  superintendent  will  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  critics.    He  will  select  the  best  S3rstems  of  reading,  niunber^ 
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and  penmanship  published,  master  them  himself ,  and  teach  the  teachers 
how  to  use  them  effectively. 

By  following  this  policy,  one  superintendent  has  developed  a  free- 
arm  muscular  movement  writing  system  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
pupils  are  able  to  write  legibly  and  elegantly  in  one  minute  and  thirty 
seconds  the  twenty  spelling  words  for  which  in  many  schools  a  twenty- 
minute  recitation  period  is  allowed.  Another  superintendent  accom- 
plished as  much  in  eight  weeks  with  beginning  classes  in  reading  as  some 
others  in  two  years.  Still  another  has  schools  in  which  we  find  the 
third  grades  have  the  number  concept  as  highly  developed  and  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  number  combinations  than  many  fifth  and 
sixth  grades. 

lUCADING 

The  first  step  in  introducing  the  ''Aldine/'  ^'Progressive  Road  to 
Reading,"  ''Ward,"  or  whatever  system  may  be  selected,  is  to  secure 
a  specialist  from  the  publishing  company  to  present  the  subject  to  the 
teachers.  The  manual  explaining  this  system  should  then  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  for  study.  This  should  be  followed  by  informal 
conferences  in  which  the  superintendent,  having  completely  mastered 
the  subject,  should  give  definite  instructions  to  his  teachers  how  to  b^in 
the  work.  The  instruction  should  be  along  two  lines,  (i)  general  direc- 
tions for  handling  beginners  in  reading;  (2)  directions  for  teaching  the 
S3rstem  chosen. 

I.  A  few  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  general  direction,  about  which 
there  is  a  substantial  agreement  among  well-equipped  superintendents 
and  skilful  teachers,  are  given  below.  The  superintendent  must  dis- 
cover the  principles  upon  which  the  best  practices  are  based  by  getting 
into  dose  touch  with  the  children,  by  observing  the  work  of  good 
teachers,  and  by  conferences  with  superintendents  and  others.  He  must 
explain  these  principles  to  the  teachers,  and  in  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
schools  see  that  his  directions  are  followed. 

Illustrations. — (a)  The  length  of  the  recitation  should  be  from  ten 
to  fifteen  nunutes,  with  two  or  more  recitations  daily.  This  time  should 
be  devoted  to  reading,  and  should  not  be  taken  up  with  the  phonetic 
drills.    Such  drills  may  be  better  given  in  separate  exercises. 

b)  The  recitation  should  occur  early  in  the  session,  when  the  children 
are  at  their  best.    A  few  teachers  still  give  the  number  work  precedence 
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over  the  reading.  Reading,  however,  is  entitled  to  the  best  place  in  the 
program,  as  the  chief  subject  of  the  language  group  of  studies  which  is 
most  important  at  this  stage  in  the  development  of  the  child. 

c)  Not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  children  shoidd  be  placed  in  one 
division.  In  any  case,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  divide  the  entering  class 
into  two  or  three  groups,  on  account  of  the  differences  in  the  ability  of  the 
children.  If  the  school  contains  several  grades  and  many  classes,  it  will 
still  be  better  to  make  these  divisions  of  the  beginners,  so  that  the  work 
of  each  group  may  be  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  children  in  it. 
Progress  will  be  more  rapid  with  such  an  adaptation  of  the  work,  though 
the  time  devoted  to  each  group  be  shortened. 

d)  The  classes  should  be  gathered  about  the  teacher,  standing  or 
seated  in  kindergarten  chairs.  Close  proximity  strengthens  the  influence 
of  the  teacher,  brings  the  children  into  a  favorable  position  for  black- 
board or  chart  work,  and  enables  the  teacher  to  sense  the  individual  needs 
of  the  pupils  and  supply  the  help  required. 

2.  The  second  line  of  instruction  should  include  equally  minute 
directions  for  (a)  teaching  the  first  vocabulary;  (b)  dramatization; 
(c)  seat  work  relating  to  reading;  (({)  devices  for  word  drills;  (e)  phonics; 
(J)  beginning  to  read  from  books;  (g)  order  in  which  reading  material 
should  be  used;  (A)  amount  to  be  read. 

The  following  brief  discussion  of  a  few  phases  of  the  subject  may 
suggest  some  of  the  points  upon  which  the  superintendent  should  give 
explicit  directions. 

Manual. — ^To  secure  the  best  results  with  any  S3rstem,  it  is  important 
that  the  method  be  followed  as  outlined  in  the  manual.  A  mastery  of 
the  manual  is  essential,  in  order  that  the  purpose  and  value  of  the  various 
processes  may  be  clearly  understood  and  thoroughly  appreciated.  Fre- 
quent teachers'  meetings,  in  which  the  various  phases  of  the  work  are 
discussed  and  experiences  exchanged,  are  also  desirable. 

Story. — ^The  work  begins  with  a  story  in  the  "Aldine"  and  "Pro- 
gressive Road  to  Reading."  Every  good  primary  teacher  must  be  a  good 
story  teller.  If  she  has  not  learned  that  art,  she  should  be  encouraged 
to  try  at  once.  Practice  will  generally  give  the  teacher  power  in  this 
direction.  Above  all,  insist  that  she  keep  in  mind  the  purposes  of  the 
story,  which  are  to  arouse  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  child  and 
put  him  in  a  favorable  attitude  for  his  own  reading,  which  is  to  follow. 
Incidentally,  it  facilitates  the  memoriidng  of  the  rh3rme  or  cumulative 
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story  around  which  the  story  centers,  and  in  order  to  make  this  effective, 
the  rhyme  or  cmnulative  story  should  be  given  proper  emphasis  in  the 
telling.  Many  variations  of  the  stories  may  be  given,  each  utilizing 
the  exaci  wording  of  the  rhyme.  Other  stories  may  also  be  told  if  the 
teacher  keeps  in  mind  the  object  for  which  they  are  used,  and  does  not 
tell  them  for  mere  entertainment. 

Initial  stock  of  sight  words. — ^The  memoriidng  of  the  rhymes  or 
cumulative  stories  furnishes  the  child  with  the  initial  stock  of  sight 
words.  The  stories,  the  rhythm,  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  pictures, 
and  dramatization  give  these  sight  words  a  vivid  meaning  and  help  to 
fix  therh  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  As  fast  as  the  rh3rmes  are  taught, 
the  charts  containing  them  should  be  hung  from  the  chalk  tra3rs  or  the 
rhymes  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard.  Having  memorized  the 
rh3nne,  the  teacher  should  be  told  that  she  should  rarely,  if  ever,  tell 
the  child  a  word  which  can  be  found  in  the  rhyme.  He  should  always 
be  led  to  find  it  for  himself,  thus  developing  self-reliance. 

Pictures, — ^The  pictures  in  the  books  and  on  the  chart  may  be  used 
to  arouse  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  child,  stimulate  his  thou^t, 
increase  his  understanding  of  the  story,  and  improve  his  expression  in 
reading.  Other  pictures  of  children  and  of  things  in  which  children  are 
interested  may  be  collected  and  used  with  advantage. 

Dramatization. — Dramatization  is  another  effective  means  of  secur- 
ing a  better  understandiog  of  thought  and  good  expression.  The  teach- 
ers must  be  made  to  see  that  dramatization  is  a  means  and  not  an  end 
in  itself.  It  should  be  natural  and  spontaneous.  Used  intelligently,  it 
will  be  found  very  helpful. 

Non-English-speaking  children. — ^With  non-English-speaking  chil- 
dren, a  liberal  use  of  objects,  pictures,  action  sentences,  and  the  right 
kind  of  dramatizing  will  soon  establish  a  working  vocabulary. 

Phonics. — Most  manuals  of  reading  present  complete  systems  for 
phonetic  teaching.  No  part  of  the  work  is  more  important,  and  no 
part  is  more  liable  to  be  slighted  by  teachers  who  are  having  inadequate 
supervision.  Each  step  should  be  studied  by  the  superintendent,  dis- 
cussed with  the  teachers,  and  watched  in  operation  in  the  schoolroom. 
If  this  is  done,  nearly  imif  orm  results  will  be  secured  in  all  of  the  schools 
and  the  children  will  gain  the  power  to  get  new  words  for  themselves. 
Begin  with  daily  drills  of  initial  consonants.  Every  child  should  be  led 
to  recognize  the  consonants  or  combination  of  consonants  at  a  glance. 
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Poor  or  insuffident  drill  at  this  point  will  cause  trouble  later.  When  the 
time  arrives  for  the  teaching  of  phonetic  families,  see  that  the  teacher 
follows  the  instructions  given  in  the  manual  as  to  the  order  of  taking 
up  the  series  and  for  the  use  of  the  phonetic  chart.  Not  only  see  that 
these  instructions  are  observed  by  the  teacher,  but  see  that  she  under- 
stands the  use  of  the  type  word  and  realizes  the  importance  and  value  of 
giving  all  the  drills  suggested,  and  as  much  more  as  are  needed  to  make 
every  child  instantly  recognize  every  word  in  any  series  that  has  been 
presented  to  him. 

Mechanics. — ^While  reading  should  never  be  made  mechanical,  a 
certain  amount  of  drill  on  the  purely  mechanical  phases  of  reading  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  this,  like  everything  else  that  is  worth  doing 
at  all,  should  be  done  thoroughly.  Much  of  this  form  of  drill  is  best 
given  in  exercises  entirely  distinct  from  the  reading  lesson  itself.  Sepa- 
rate periods,  though  they  may  be  short,  will  answer  for  this  work. 
Where  a  multiplicity  of  classes  makes  this  next  to  imposible,  a  portion 
of  the  reading  lesson  must  be  set  apart  for  this  drill.  In  the  first  two 
grades,  every  reading  lesson  should  be  prefaced  with  a  thorough  and 
rapid  drill  of  sight  words.  Diuing  the  primer  period  this  should  include 
the  entire  vocabulary  of  the  child.  The  new  words  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  child  by  the  story  and  in  the  rhyme  are  first  drilled 
upon  from  a  blackboard.  They  are  then  added  to  his  previous  stock 
of  sight  words  and  abundant  drill  given  by  sight  word  cards.  This 
cannot  be  done  too  thoroughly. 

Silent  reading. — Silent  reading  is  vastly  more  important  than  oral 
reading.  All  oral  reading  should  be  thought  getting,  and  thus  lead  to 
enjoyment  in  silent  reading.  Frequent  exercises  in  silent  reading 
should  be  given  in  grades  above  the  third.  One  method  of  conducting 
such  an  exercise  is  to  give  the  class  new  material — ^books,  magazines, 
or  newspapers —  and  after  allowing  time  for  a  silent  reading  of  the 
paragraph  or  page,  books  are  closed  and  the  children  are  asked  to  express 
the  thought  in  the  fewest  possible  words.  In  the  intermediate  grades 
silent  reading  contests  may  be  used  to  arouse  the  competitive  and  play 
instinct.  Sides  may  be  chosen  and  credits  given  to  the  quickest  and 
best  reports. 

Training  far  expression  in  the  upper  grades. — ^A  good  way  to  improve 
the  expression  is  to  use  two  recitations  a  week  for  drill  on  a  few  choice 
selections.    The  reading  of  these  pieces  should  be  studied  as  carefully 
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as  is  the  declamation  in  preparation  for  the  prize  speaking  contest.  The 
selections  creditably  read  serve  to  establish  standards  by  whidi  the 
pupil  judges  his  own  and  others'  efforts.  Thorough  training  on  a  few 
selections  will  improve  all  the  oral  reading. 

Another  way  to  secure  good  reading  is  occasionally  to  have  two, 
three,  or  four  pupils  read  or  redte  to  the  dass  or  school  the  articles  in 
which  they  have  found  pleasure.  The  children  will  make  their  own 
selections  from  newspapers,  magazines,  or  books.  This  plan  presents 
the  conditions  favorable  for  good  oral  reading — an  interested  reader, 
attentive  listeners,  and  a  selection  suited  to  the  age,  imderstanding,  and 
taste  of  the  company. 

wsmNG 

Experience  is  demonstrating  the  fact  that  business  writing  may  be 
successfully  taught  in  the  public  schools.  The  steps  necessary  to  suc- 
cess are:  (i)  the  adoption  of  a  good  system;  (a)  mastery  by  the  super- 
intendent; (3)  study  and  practice  by  the  teachers;  (4)  systematic  work 
in  the  schools. 

That  mastery  by  the  superintendent  is  an  essential  thing  is  shown 
by  the  following  statement  by  an  energetic,  capable,  Massachusetts 

superintendent:    "I  introduced  the  system  of  writing.    The 

work  dragged  and  the  results  were  discouraging.  I  learned  the  system 
myself  and  gave  lessons  in  the  schools  and  at  the  teachers'  meetings. 
In  a  few  months  the  writing  had  improved  wonderfully  and  teachers, 
pupils,  committees,  and  parents  were  enthusiastic." 

After  the  teachers  understand  the  system  and  begin  to  get  good 
results  from  children,  the  superintendent  can  arouse  a  proper  spirit  of 
emulation  by  collecting  and  exhibiting  samples  of  the  writing  of  indi- 
viduals, grades,  or  schools.  He  must  continue  to  manifest  the  keenest 
interest  if  the  work  is  to  be  kept  up  to  the  standard.    Superintendent 

C.  says:   "I  used  the system  of  writing  for  three  years  with 

excellent  results.  Then  I  became  interested  in  other  things  and  ceased 
to  call  for  samples  of  writing  or  observe  writing  lessons.  Near  the  dose 
of  the  year  I  awoke  to  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  my  neglect  the 
writing  of  the  pupils  had  deteriorated  50  per  cent." 

It  is  now  comparatively  easy  for  a  superintendent  to  start  the  free- 
arm  muscular  movement  writing,  for  four  of  the  state  normal  schools 
are  graduating  students  who  are  capable  of  teaching  the  writing  in  a 
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school,  or  with  a  little  help,  of  taking  charge  of  the  writing  in  a  building 
or  instructing  the  teaching  corps  of  a  town  in  the  subject. 

NX7MBER 

One  of  the  several  highly  developed  number  systems  should  be  chosen 
and  taught  to  the  teachers  in  the  grade  meetings  and  in  the  school  visits 
of  the  superintendent.  The  ease  with  which  this  may  be  done  is  shown 
by  the  analysis  of  the  Gray  S3rstem  given  below. 

ExplanaHon. — ^The  aim  of  the  Gray  System  is  to  give  the  child  true 
concepts  in  number  and  a  knowledge  of  the  so-called  ''number  facts" 
and  to  make  him,  so  far  as  possible,  self-educative  in  the  matter  of 
acquiring  them — to  provide  a  means  of  learning  through  doing. 

In  form,  the  method  is  objective.  It  provides  seat  exercises  in 
counting  so  arranged  that  the  child  makes  and  uses  again  and  again 
objective  and  written  expressions  of  "number  facts."  Through  this 
work  the  child  gradually  comes  to  remember  one  after  another  of  these 
''facts"  and  acquires  clear  and  accurate  number  language  and  imagery. 

First  step, — ^The  first  step  in  the  method  {Manual^  chap,  i)  is  the 
development  of  the  oral,  written,  and  objective  language  of  the  +  and 
X  "facts."  This  is  language  work  pure  and  simple.  The  author 
assumes  that  before  the  child  begins  to  learn  that  2-1-3  =  5,  3X2=6, 
etc.,  he  must  know  what  2+3,  3X2,  etc.,  mean  objectively.  This  step 
requires  six  to  eight  weeks.  When  it  is  completed,  the  child  is  ready 
for  seat  work  in  the  construction  of  expressions  in  which  that  language 
is  used. 

Second  step. — (Manual^  chaps,  ii  and  iii.)  This  requires  about  four 
to  six  weeks  to  complete,  consists  of  seat  work  in  +  and  X  language. 
Its  aim  is  to  give  the  child  a  ready  knowledge  of  the  language  through 
experiences  in  using  it  accurately.  There  is  no  memory  work,  no  reci- 
tation work,  connected  with  it.  If  the  objective  work  is  done  accurately 
and  afterwards  written  correctly  from  the  objective  work  on  his  desk, 
the  purpose  of  the  work  is  being  fully  served. 

Third  step. — {Manual^  chap,  iv.)  The  child  is  given  seat  objective 
work  in  which  he  uses  this  +  and  X  language.  The  aim  is  to  give  him 
counting  exercises  the  character  and  form  of  which  lead  him  to  dis- 
cover and  rediscover  and  remake  the  "number  facts"  again  and  again 
until  they  begin  to  find  a  place  in  his  memory. 

Fourth  step. — ^In  the  same  manner  use  is  made  of  "take  away." 
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Fifth  step.— ''Has  how  many." 

Six^  step, — ^Tens  language. 

Seoenih  step. — ^Tens  counting. 

Eighth  step. — ^Partition  language,  etc. 

Caution:  A  most  important  part  of  the  system — a  part  that,  if  neg- 
lected, would  leave  the  work  barren  of  results — is  the  daily  oral  recita- 
tion work  called  ''memory  tests"  {Manual^  chap,  v)  which  begin  after 
one  or  two  weeks  of  work  under  the  third  step.  These  are  oral  ezerdses 
in  which,  in  response  to  questions,  the  pupil  tells  the  teacher  what  he 
remembers  of  his  coimting  experiences.  The  more  often  he  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  relate  his  experiences,  the  more  indelibly  fixed  in  his 
memory  the  experiences  become. 

As  each  new  counting  step  is  taken  up  (take  away,  has  how  many, 
etc.)  these  daily  memory  tests  are  broadened  to  include  that  subject. 
As  the  work  advances,  all  past  experiences  are  included  in  these  drills, 
no  line  of  past  work  being  overlooked  during  the  year  for  more  than  a 
few  days  at  a  time.  It  is  the  teacher's  means  of  fixing  indelibly  in 
the  child's  memory  what  he  has  discovered  in  his  seat  counting  work. 
Without  such  drills  many  of  the  "facts"  would  be  but  fleeting  visions 
soon  to  be  forgotten. 

FORMAL  LANGUAGE 

The  generally  accepted  idea  in  language  teaching  is  that  ease  and 
fadUty  in  oral  and  written  expression  be  developed  before  much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  grammatical 
construction.  Stories,  plant  and  animal  studies,  games,  the  manual 
activities,  and  other  means  are  used  to  fill  the  child  with  thoughts  which 
he  is  so  eager  to  express  that  he  looks  upon  the  oral  or  written  language 
of  the  school  as  an  opportimity  and  privilege.  Fixing  his  thought  upon 
the  mechanics  of  language  is  believed  to  lessen  his  pleasure  in,  and 
retard  his  power  of,  expression.  Accuracy  may  be  promoted  without 
interfering  with  freedom: 

1.  By  making  the  most  of  the  child's  imitative  instincts.  He 
should  never  see  an  incorrect  sentence,  or,  if  it  is  possible  to  prevent  it, 
hear  one. 

2.  By  giving  dictation,  language  drills,  or  other  drill  exercises  to  fix 
habits  of  good  expression  at  periods  distinct  from  the  recitation  which  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  literature  or  expression. 
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n.  In  the  teaching  of  geography,  history,  physiology,  and  other 
subjects  in  which  somewhat  similar  development  methods  are  desirable. 
To  teach  these  subjects  in  the  best  way,  the  teacher  should  know  chil- 
dren, be  familiar  with  the  subject-matter,  and  imderstand  the  pedagogy 
of  each  study.  Good  courses  in  a  state  normal  school  are  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  this  kind  of  teaching.  Experience  under  wise  supervision 
has  fitted  many  to  do  strong  work  in  these  lines.  A  superintendent  can 
help  the  teachers  materially  by  studying  with  them  the  pedagogy  of  these 
subjects  and  the  methods  and  devices  used  in  presenting  them.  Good 
lectures  or  courses  in  reading  will  also  serve  to  broaden  the  outlook  of  the 
teachers  and  increase  their  ability  to  interest  and  instruct  the  children. 

Carefully  prepared  model  lessons  given  by  the  superintendent  or 
teachers  will  set  standards  which  will  be  imitated  and  impisoved 
upon  by  other  teachers. 

in.  In  the  teaching  of  the  practical  arts — paper  folding,  cooking, 
sewing  and  mending,  knitting  and  darning,  agriculture,  wood,  metal, 
and  leather  working.  Each  year  the  manual  activities  are  assimiing  a 
larger  share  of  the  school  program.  The  schools  of  Gary,  Ind.,  devote 
half  time  to  them  and  still  keep  their  children  up  to  the  grade  in  the 
book  work.  All  progressive  school  S3rstems  give  them  a  place  in  the 
curriculum.  Rural  and  village  school  programs  should  allow  at  least 
two  hours  a  week  of  the  teacher's  time  for  these  subjects.  The  children 
are  so  interested  in  them  that  they  will  study  their  lessons  diligently 
to  earn  extra  time  for  the  manual  work.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  this.  Any  child  will  teach  himself  much  if  given  the  opportimity 
to  express  his  thoughts  with  his  hands  in  a  creative  way.  These  sub- 
jects appeal  strongly  to  the  children.  The  knowledge  acquired  in  their 
study  is  of  much  value  in  itself.  It  is  excellent  material  for  educational 
purposes,  tends  to  give  pupils  the  right  attitude  toward  manual  labor, 
and  helps  to  bring  about  sympathetic  relations  between  the  home  and  the 
school.  All  that  is  needed  to  supervise  this  work  effectively  is  interest 
in  the  subject,  fair  intelligence,  a  desire  to  serve  the  community,  and  a 
willingness  to  study  a  few  books  on  agricidture,  comrses  of  study  in  cook- 
ing, and  any  one  of  the  several  books  which  give  explicit  directions  for 
sewing. 

BOOKS  ON  COOKING 

Domestic  Arts  Book,  North  Adams  Normal  School. 

The  Boston  Cooking-School  Cook  Book,  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cooking,  Macnullan. 
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BOOKS  ON  SEWING 

Goodwin's  Course  in  Sewing  (3  vols.)i  Frank  D.  Beattys  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Scientific  Sewing  and  Garment  Cutting,  Silver,  Buzdett  &  Co. 

BOOKS  ON  AGKICULTUXE 

Agricultural  Projects  for  Elementary  Schools,  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 
Elementary  Agriculture,  Hatch  &  Haselwood;  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

rV.  In  teaching  and  directing  organized  games  and  folk-dandng, 
progressive  superintendents  are  making  an  increasing  use  of  the  play 
instinct  in  the  educative  processes. 


Game 

Refennoe 

Anthflr 

PoblidMr 

Three  Deep 
Herr  Slap  Jack 
Black  and  White 
Partner  Tag 
Beast,  Bird,  Fish 
Uound  and  Rabbit 
Qub  Scratch 
Muffin  Man 
Gardener  and  Scamp 
Animal  Blind  Man's  Buff 
Circle  Zigzag 
Over  and  Under  Relay 

Games  for  Play- 
ground, Home, 
School,  and 
Gymnasium 

Jessie  H.  Bancroft 

Macmillan 

Vis-i-vis 
All  Up 
Guess  Ball 

One  Himdred 
and  Fifty  Gym- 
nastic Games 

Carrie  A.  Harper 

George  H.  Ellis, 
Boston 

Simon  Says 

Weathercock 

Have  You  Seen  My 

Sheep? 
Cat  and  Mouse 
Center  Base 

Education  by 
Plajrs  and 
Games 

George  E.  Johnson 

Ginn  &  Co. 

Runner's  Choice 
Comer  Ball 
Last  Pair,  Pass 

Indoor  and  Out- 
door Gymnas- 
tic Games 

Maria  Grey 

Freidenker  Pub. 
Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

I  See  You 

Rabbit  in  the  Hollow 

The  Folk-Dance 
Book 

Popular  Folk- 
Games 

G.  W.  Crampton 
Man  R.  Hofer 

A.  S.  Barnes,  New 

York 
A.  Flanagan  Co., 

Chicago 

Organized  games  are  made  to  insure  healthful  and  pleasurable 
activity  for  all  of  the  children.    School  grounds  are  being  equipped  with 
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swings,  teeters,  sand  pits,  tether  balls,  volley  ball  outfits,  croquet  sets, 
and  other  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus.  Most  of  the  ^^paratus  may 
be  devised  and  made  by  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers. 

Games  are  made  the  means  of  teaching  manners,  self-restraint, 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  in  short,  bringing  about  those  right 
relations  between  children  which  constitute  good  morals.  Some  super- 
intendents are  using  play  to  establish  habits  of  correct  expression  and 
action,  and  even  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 

Organized  games  and  folk-dandng  should  supplement,  not  supersede, 
free  play.  They  should  form  a  part  of  the  physical  exercises  given 
during  school  hours,  and  of  the  plays  of  the  recess  and  noon  intermis- 
sions. Supervised  play  is  almost  a  necessity  when  children  spend  the 
noon  hour  on  the  school  premises. 

The  names  of  a  number  of  games,  with  a  list  of  the  books  in  which 
they  are  described,  are  given  on  page  48.  Some  of  these  games 
are  suited  to  the  schoolroom,  others  to  outdoor  use.  Appropriate  ones 
should  be  selected  and  discussed,  and  the  teachers  encouraged  to  make 
the  most  of  this  approach  to  the  child's  mind  and  heart,  and  of  this 
means  of  promoting  happiness  and  healthful  development. 


IV.    WORK  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERVISORS  OF  RURAL 

SCHOOLS  IN  THE  SOUTH 


WALLACE  LUND 
Soathem  Education  Board,  Wasbington,  D.C. 


The  southern  states  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississqypi  expend 
annually  about  thirty  millions  of  dollars  upon  their  rural  schools.  Over 
twenty  millions  are  paid  to  teachers.  It  has  been  estimated  that  2$  per 
cent  of  this  can  be  counted  as  waste  due  to  the  lack  of  supervision.  The 
fact  we  have  to  meet  is,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  individual  schools  resulting 
from  this  vast  expenditure  are  wholly  inefficient.  To  quote  Mr.  T.  J. 
CoateSy  state  supervisor  of  rural  schools  in  Kentucky,  ^'We  have  been 
trying  for  nearly  one  himdred  years  to  develop  rural  schools  without 
supervision  and  have  failed." 

But  how  create  the  efficient  school?  As  a  step  in  this  direction 
state  supervisors  of  rural  schools  were  appointed  in  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia.  These 
supervisors  are  legally  appointed  state  officials  in  the  departments  of 
education,  who  have  charge  of  rural-school  administration  and  upbuilding 
under  the  general  oversight  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  office  is  permanent,  so  that  the  efficient  supervisor  can  devote 
his  life  to  the  rural  schools. 

The  problem  that  confronted  the  state  supervisors  was  one  of  great 
magnitude.    Setting  forth  this  problem  in  a  tabular  form  we  have: 

TABLE  I 
Number  of  White  Rukal  Schools  in  the  Grain  Belt* 


North  Carolina 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Totals 


Number  of 
White  Schools 


51I56 

6,7o8RT 

6,S7oRT 

7,056 

6,044 


31,534 


Nttmberof 

Schools  Having 

only  One 

Teacher 


4,018 

5,30s 
5,771 
6,270 

4,587 


26,951 


Peicentsge 

of  Homes 

with  only 

One  Room 


78.0 
79.1 
92.6 
89.9 

72.4 


82.7 


Avenge  Axes 

Covered  by 

EschRuxal 

School 


9 
6 

4 
6 

7 


SO 
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In  the  Cotton  Bblt 


South  Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Totals 

Grand  totals 


2,399 
4,891 

4^427 
4,256 


15,973 
47,507 


1,986 

3,553 
2,590 
3,192 


11,321 

38,272 


83.0 
750 
64.6 

'/5.0 


72.2 
79.2 


12 
12 

Z2 
IZ 


RT— Roral  and  Tonrn. 

*For  our  survej  we  tooik  the  states  betiroeii  the  Potomac  and  Mistiasippi,  excMIng  FloiMa  on 
aoooont  ol  distioctive  natural  and  educational  oonditknts. 


TABLE  II 
Condition  of  Houses 

a)  Percentage  of  houses  that  are  old 59 

b)  Percentage  of  houses  that  are  not  painted 40 

c)  Percentage  of  houses  out  of  repair 30 


TABLE  m 

NxTHBER  OF  White  Rural  Teachers,  Sex,  Age,  Salary,  and  Length  of  Term 

Taught 


Total  No. 
of  White 

Rural 
Teachers* 

Percenta«e 

of  Female 

Teachers 

Average 
Age 

Average 

Monthly 

Salary 

No.  Months 

Tau^t 

Previous 

Year 

Grain  Belt— 

North  Carolina 

Vindnia 

7,113 
6,732 

7,735 
6,307 
8,466 

70.0 
79.0 

48.9 

59.5 
60.8 

27.2 
23.7 

25.3 
25.1 

27.2 

47.44 
44.66 

47.93 
46.24 

39.05 

4.0 

5.3 
6.0 

6.0 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

6.1 

Tot^^ls 

38,353 

4,255 
7,691 

6,434 
4,033 

63.0 

80.4 
72.1 

64.7 
72.0 

25.1 

27.2 
26.1 

245 
25.7 

42.47 

34.49 
49.42 

50.51 
42.38 

55 

6.Z 

4.9 
5.7 
5.1 

Cotton  Belt— 

South  Carolina 

Geonda 

Alabama 

Mississiooi 

Totals 

22,413 
60,766 

71.5 
67.3 

25.8 
254 

44.18 
43-33 

5.5 
5.5 

Grand  totals 

'These  figures  are  only  approximately  rural  The  average  monthly  salary  is  rural  in  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  other  states  it  is  for  both  town  and  country.  The  avenge  term  is  likewise  approximately 
rural*  except  in  North  Carotinap  West  >^ginia,  and  Kentudcy. 
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TABLE  IV 
Status  of  the  Training  Tbat  Rukal  Tbachess  Have  Had 


a)  Educated  in  the  nizal  schods 60.4 

b)  Having  attended  town  schools 21.4 

c)  Having  attended  some  high  school 46.4 

d)  Having  attended  some  normal  a^ege 33.0 

e)  Having  attended  some  college 30.4 

J)  Graduates  of  colleges 8.3 

TABLE  V 

Peecentages  07  WmTE  CmLDXEN  Enxolled  wrm  Average  Attendance  and 
WITH  Number  not  Eneoixed  in  the  Ruxal  Schools,  1910-1911 


Pietrnwtigp  of 
White  Chodxen 

Eofolledfai 
RoialSchooli 

Aiwpige  AttmdMiCB 
oCWUteCUldiea 
in  Eana  SdMob 

Nomber  of  White 

Roiml-School 

Chndien  of  School 

A<e  not  EoroDed 

Grain  BeU^ 
North  Carolina 

73.7^ 
71. 8* 

75- 7* 
73.0 

73.8 

47.21^ 
45.60* 

51.28* 

29.41 

44.63 

109,392 

93,914 
77,874 

Virgiiiia 

West  Vinnnia 

Kentucky 

142,597 
126,352 

Tennessee 

TotiJff 

73.6 

73-4 
72.7 
71.8 
74.6 

44.23 

52.30 
42.91 
45.30 
29.31 

550,129 

36,257 
86.A12 

Cotton  Beltr^ 
South  Carolina 

Geonda 

Alabama 

110,080 

MississiDpi 

76,711 

f  »»,#  •« 

Totab 

73.1 
73-4 

45.00 
44.60 

309,460 
859,589 

Grand  totals 

*1tund  Mid  town. 

We  have  then  44.6  per  cent  of  the  white  children  attending  school 
5 . 5  months  each  year,  taught  usually  by  a  young  woman  with  practically 
no  training  for  her  profession.  The  need,  therefore,  of  an  effective  system 
of  rural  schools  is  apparent.  How  to  accomplish  this  end  is  the  question 
of  prime  importance  with  the  state  supervisor.  In  conference  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  in  April,  191 1,  these  supervisors  agreed  that  ikree  means 
should  he  employed  to  create  the  schools  needed,  viz.,  increased  local  taxalianj 
consolidation  with  transportation,  and  demonstration  schools  at  strategic 
centers. 
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In  Garrying  out  these  plans  the  state  supervisor  must  enlist  the 
county  superintendents  and  at  the  same  time  train  them  for  more 
effective  service. 

In  the  states  with  which  we  are  dealing  there  are  971  coimties  with 
79,939  schools.  Thus  the  average  number  of  schools  per  county  superin- 
tendent is  82.  In  order  to  visit  each  school  under  his  charge  once  a 
month,  the  county  superintendent  must  visit  at  least  four  schools  every 
school  day  and  travel  approximately  50  miles.  If  the  visiting  of  schools 
is  the  only  duty  of  the  county  superintendent,  a  study  of  the  above  will 
show  that  even  this  cannot  adequatdy  be  done.  But  when  we  consider 
that  a  large  portion  of  his  time  must  be  given  to  administrative  detail, 
his  visits  to  schools  for  purposes  of  supervision  and  instruction  must  of 
necessity  be  at  long  intervab  and  each  visit  of  short  duration. 

Mr.  Brogden,  state  supervisor  in  North  Carolina,  states,  '^  It  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  any  man  to  give  adequate  supervision  to  such 
a  large  number  of  schools  scattered  over  an  area  ranging  from  500  to 
900  square  miles."' 

With  the  coimty  superintendent  the  state  supervisor  visits  the  rural 
schools  of  the  county,  studying  needs,  assisting  teachers,  and  making 
suggestions  looking  toward  the  betterment  of  the  content  of  the  schools. 
While  in  the  county  he  takes  an  active  part  in  local  movements  for 
efficient  schools,  which  are  usually  efforts  to  levy  a  local  tax  or  to  increase 
a  previous  levy,  to  consolidate  a  number  of  weak  schools  into  one  strong 
central  school,  to  secure  a  new  building  or  to  improve  and  equip  an 
old  one. 

Reports  from  eleven  states  for  six  months  in  1912  show  that  the 
state  supervisors  have  aided  in  ninety  local  tax  campaigns  and  in  103 
consolidation  efforts.  They  have  furthermore  stimulated  188  new 
buildings. 

The  teachers  have  been  another  point  of  attack  by  the  supervisors 
in  their  efforts  for  efficient  schools.  From  the  beginning  it  was  seen  that 
the  teachers  must  be  instructed  and  directed  so  that  their  schools  would 
meet  the  needs  of  their  communities.  To  do  this.  Teachers'  Manuals 
for  the  Elementary  Schools  were  prq)ared  by  the  state  supervisors  and 
issued  by  the  departments  of  education.  These  give  the  teachers  in 
detail  the  vital  points  in  the  work  to  be  done  as  well  as  methods  of  put- 
ting these  into  practice.    Another  means  employed  in  teaching  the 

'  L.  C.  Brogden,  Consolidation  of  Schools  and  Public  Transportation  of  Pupils. 
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teachers  is  through  the  institutes.  As  far  as  possible  these  are  made 
training  schools  for  disseminating  modem  methods  of  teaching. 

In  Kentucky,  Mr.  Coates  selects  ten  schools  at  strategic  centers  in 
each  of  ten  coimties,  thus  getting  loo  schools  distributed  over  the  state 
which  the  coimty  superintendents  place  under  his  immediate  direction. 
These  he  calls  demonstration  schools.  Mr.  Coates  visits  these  schools 
whenever  possible,  makes  place  for  the  teachers,  and  then  directs  the 
work  throughout  the  session.  Around  these  ten  centers  the  other 
schools  of  the  counties  are  grouped.  Each  group  averages  about  seven 
schools.  For  these  seven  schools  eight  teachers  are  employed,  one  of 
these  a  substitute  teacher.  The  substitute  teacher  takes  the  place  of 
teacher  ^'A,"  so  that  she  can  spend  some  time  at  the  central  school;  then 
the  substitute  teacher  relieves  teacher  '^B,^'  and  so  on,  which  enables 
each  teacher  in  the  group  of  seven  schools  to  spend  some  time  in  the 
central  school.  These  schools,  becoming  more  and  more  effective,  will 
naturally  absorb  the  weaker  schools  around,  or  they  will  act  as  examples 
affecting  all  the  schools  of  the  county  and  finally  of  the  state.  A  similar 
plan  is  being  carried  out  in  Arkansas  and  in  sections  of  other  states. 

But  these  demonstration  schools,  however  efficient  in  equipment  and 
methods  of  teaching,  cannot  hope  to  influence  the  entire  state  within  a 
short  period  of  time,  nor  can  the  county  superintendent,  with  the  many 
demands  upon  his  time,  create  schools  equal  to  the  needs  of  country  life. 
We  must  therefore  look  farther  for  a  solution.  The  county  has  its 
schools,  its  teachers,  its  equipment.  P.rimitive  teaching  methods  still 
prevail  in  the  larger  number  of  the  rural  schools.  How  to  train  the 
teachers  already  at  work,  therefore,  was  the  most  vital  and  urgent  prob- 
lem with  which  the  state  supervisors  had  to  deal.  This  called  for  expert 
supervisors  in  numbers  sufficient  to  reach  all  the  schools  in  the  county. 

Mannington  District,  Marion  County,  W.  Va.,  has  the  distinction 
of  inaugurating  expert  supervision  of  rural  schools  in  the  South, 
a  district  supervisor  being  appointed  in  1901.  In  the  fall  of  1910  county 
supervisors  of  teaching  in  the  rural  schools  were  appointed  by  the  state 
normal  schools  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Louisiana,  their  salaries  and  expenses  being  paid  from  an  appropriation 
by  the  Peabody  Education  Fund.  Although  connected  with  the  state 
normal  schools,  the  work  of  these  supervisors  was  done,  in  each  case, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  m/ethods  of  supeirvision  that  had  been 
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developed  in  West  Virginia  as  well  as  for  judging  results,  the  state  super- 
visors held  a  conference  with  a  niunber  of  the  district  superintendents 
at  the  State  University,  Morgantown,  Jime  26-30,  191 1. 

Since  this  conference,  supervising  teachers  corresponding  to  the  dis- 
trict superintendents  in  West  Virginia,  have  been  appointed  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

These  district  superintendents  and  supervising  teachers,  although 
working  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent^,  are  largely 
directed  by  the  state  supervisor,  hence  they  are  his  agents  in  developing 
both  the  inner  life  and  outer  activities  of  the  school.  They  report 
directly  and  regularly  to  the  state  department  or  the  state  supervisor. 

Mr.  Tate,  state  supervisor  of  South  Carolina,  suggests  that  the 
county  supervising  teachers: 

I.  Assist  in  securing  good  teachers. 

3.  Look  after  grounds  and  buildings  and  equipment. 

3.  Get  every  pupil  enrolled  opening  day. 

4.  Encourage  teachers  to  read  and  study. 

5.  Develop  country  libraries. 

6.  Encourage  the  introduction  of  elementary  manual  training,  cooking, 
homekeeping,  and  sanitation  into  the  country  schools. 

7.  Use  the  score  card. 

8.  Look  after  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  schools. 

9.  Train  the  teachers  in  effective  methods. 

Mr.  Hanifan,  in  West  Virginia,  further  suggests  an  exchange  of  com- 
positions among  the  schools  and  industrial  exhibits  for  district  or  coimty 
fairs.  He  also  recommends  concentration  on  a  few  definite  means  of 
improvement,  noting  that  last  year  in  the  thirty-seven  districts  imder 
supervision  the  attendance  was  increased  14  per  cent. 

In  a  bulletin  on  Duties  of  County  Supervisors  of  Schools  ^  Mr.  Coates 
outlines  similar  activities  and  suggests  that  these  supervisors: 

1.  Vitalize  the  common  branches. 

2.  Socialize  the  common  branches:  make  them  fill  immediate  and  real 
needs  in  the  life  of  the  people.    Introduce  vocational  subjects. 

3.  Advertise  the  school  among  the  people. 

In  addition  to  these  activities  it  is  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  in  some 
of  the  states  to  aid  in  organizing  boys'  com  clubs  and  girls'  dubs  for 
canning,  for  poultry,  or  for  garden  work.    Gederally  they  do  all  they  can 
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to  further  these  community  activities  and  to  rdate  them  to  the  schods. 
They  are  also  the  school  improvement  agents  in  the  counties.  The 
following  table  sets  forth  the  number  of  supervisors  employed  in  the 
southern  states  up  to  October  i,  1912,  and  also  the  estimated  number 
required  to  adequately  supervise  all  of  the  rural  schools  in  these  states: 


No. 

Enplogrod  vp  to 
October  i,  x^xs 


No. 
Needed  in  tho 


Alabftiiui. 
ArirmiiM 
Florida. . . 
Geoigia. . 
KcntJirky. 
LouisiaDa. 


North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Viiginia 

West  Viiginia. . 


I 
z 

•  • 

8 

•     • 

3 
3 
9 
5 
7 
58 


177 
240 

I2Z 

aSa 

13s 
170 

ao6 

96 
349 
26a 
263 


Totals. 


x6o 


2,395 


*EeHimted  muDber  edboob  for  each  mpenlior,  35. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  seen  the  various  agencies  through  which  the 
state  supervisor  works  for  the  betterment  of  the  rural  schools  in  the 
southern  states.  The  following  table  of  specific  results  reported  by  the 
superintendents  of  fifty-two  coimties  taken  at  random,  but  where  the 
state  supervisors  have  done  special  work,  will  be  of  interest: 

Total  number  of  new  buildings  erected 236 

Total  munber  of  additions  to  old  buildings 40 

Amoimt  expended  for  new  buildings  and  additions  to  old $670,455 

Amoimt  expended  for  equipment,  school  improvement,  etc $  52,61ft 

Amount  expended  for  sanitation $  13,636 

Number  of  special  local  tax  levies 139 

Total  amount  derived $340,230 

Number  of  consolidations  completed 

Number  of  small  schools  consolidated 

Number  of  wagons  added 

Number  of  counties  reporting  rural-school  supervisors 

Number  of  boys  enrolled  in  com  dubs 

Number  of  girls  enrolled  in  tomato  dubs 

Number  of  libraries  established 


78 
114 

51 
II 

978 
709 
X18 
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Number  of  counties  reporting  industrial  training  in  schools i6 

Number  of  school  improvement  leagues  organized 62 

Number  of  schools  reported  with  school  gardens 17 

Number  of  coimties  reporting  individual  drinking  cups  in  schools.. .  5 

The  above  table  clearly  sets  forth  the  wide  range  of  activities  in 
whidi  the  state  supervisor  is  the  guiding  spirit.  He  is  the  pivot  around 
which  revolve  all  these  campaigns  for  new  levies  and  increased  taxation, 
for  consolidation  and  transportation,  for  expert  supervising  teachers  and 
for  general  school  betterment.  It  is  to  him  that  we  look  for  the  solution 
of  the  rural-school  problem. 


V     THE  RELATION  OF  THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT 

TO  THE  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  AND  TO  THE  STATE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


U.  J.  HOFFMAN 
State  Supervisor  of  Country  and  Village  Schools,  Springfield,  Illinois 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  one  method  of  co-operation  of 
school  officers  in  bringing  about  progress  in  one  phase  of  their  work.  To 
try  to  cover  the  whole  subject  would  require  more  space  than  can  be 
allotted  to  this  topic. 

In  Illinois  the  duties  of  both  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  are  advisory  rather  than 
directory.  The  theory  of  the  system  is  that  the  school  is  a  local  institu- 
tion. Its  control  is  in  local  officials  elected  by  the  people  of  the  district 
The  revenue  is  derived  largely  from  local  taxes  levied  by  the  local  officers. 
The  state's  contribution  is  less  than  $  per  cent  of  the  expenditures. 

There  are  10,638  districts  maintaining  one-room  schools.  The 
number  of  directors  who  administer  the  affairs  of  these  districts  is 
31,914.    A  single  coimty  with  251  schools  has  753  directors. 

The  county  superintendent,  having  to  visit  these  schools  at  least 
once  a  year  and  having  to  supervise  these  teachers,  is  a  very  busy  man 
if  he  tries  to  do  his  duty.  He  cannot  possibly  do  all  that  is  expected  of 
him  with  the  assistance  which  is  given  him.  His  duty  to  be  the  official 
advisor  and  constant  ^Lssistant  of  school  officers  has  had  to  be  done  only 
when  these  officers  called  upon  him  for  advice  and  assbtance.  The 
directors  have  come  to  recognize  the  county  superintendent  as  the  super- 
visor of  the  work  of  the  school.  The  course  of  study,  the  organization 
of  the  school,  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  examination  and  promotion 
of  pupils  have  been  turned  over  to  him,  although  the  statute  puts  these 
things  in  the  directors'  hands. 

The  greatest  deficiency  in  the  one-room  schools  of  Illinois  is  f oimd  in 
the  housing  and  the  equipment.  As  a  general  rule,  these  are  worse  than 
they  were  thirty  years  ago,  although  the  school  work  is  much  better  now 
than  it  was  then. 
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The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  made  by  law  the  super- 
visor of  all  the  common  schools  of  the  state  and  is  to  advise  and  assist 
the  county  superintendents,  addressing  to  them,  from  time  to  time, 
circular  letters  relating  to  the  best  manner  of  conducting  schools, 
constructing  schoolhouses,  and  furnishing  the  same.  When  the  present 
superintendent,  Francis  G.  Blair,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office, 
he  saw  clearly  that  the  improvement  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
one-room  school  and  the  creation  of  a  more  active  desire  for  better 
schools  presented  a  fruitful  field  of  effort  for  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  coimty  superintendent. 

Instead  of  relying  wholly  upon  circular  letters,  he  determined  to  send 
a  man  out  into  the  field  to  inspect  the  schools  and  to  confer  personally 
with  the  county  superintendent,  teachers,  and  the  local  directors.  He 
did  not  wait  for  the  legislature  to  supply  him  with  additional  help,  but 
so  divided  the  office  work  that  one  man  was  left  free  to  go  into  the  field. 
The  i^islature  soon  appropriated  additional  funds  and  there  are  now 
two  supervisors  of  country  and  village  schools  devoting  all  their  time  to 
this  work  and  they  are  out  in  the  field  while  schools  are  in  session. 

THE  ILLINOIS  FLAN  OF  CO-OFERATION  BETWEEN  STATE  SUFERINTENDENT, 
COUNTY  SUFERINTENDENT,  AND  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS 

A  pamphlet  was  prepared  which  contains  chapters  on  the  needs  of 
the  one-room  schools:  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  seating,  library, 
apparatus,  decoration;  the  schoolhouse,  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
modem  house,  also  specifications  for  remodeling  old  houses;  school 
officers,  their  duties  and  powers;  the  teacher,  the  work  pecvdiar  to  a 
country  teacher;  the  organization  of  a  one-room  school.  These  topics 
are  treated  in  great  detail.  The  requirements  for  a  standard  school  are 
set  forth  as  follows: 

Requirements  for  a  Standard  School 

yard  and  outbuildings 
I.  Ample  playground. 
3.  Good  approaches  to  the  house. 

3.  Two  well-kept,  widely  separated  outhouses. 

4.  Convenient  fuel-house. 

THE  SCHOOLHOUSE 

I.  House  well  built,  in  good  repair,  and  painted. 
3.  Good  foundation. 
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3.  WeU  lighted. 

4.  Attractive  interior  deooratioiis. 

5.  Good  blackboards,  some  suitable  for  small  childreii. 

6.  Heated  with  jacketed  stove  in  coiner,  or  a  room  heater  and  ventilator  in 
comer,  or  basement  furnace  which  brings  dean  air  in  throuj^  the  furnace  and 
removes  foul  air  from  room. 

7.  Floor  and  interior  clean  and  tidy. 

YUXMISHINGS  AND  SDPPLBS 

X.  Desks  suitable  for  children  of  all  ages,  properly  placed. 

2.  Good  teacher^s  desk. 

3.  Good  bo<^case. 

4.  A  good  collection  of  juvenile  books  suitable  as  aids  to  school  work  as 
well  as  general  reading.    Pupils'  Reading  Circle  organized. 

5.  Set  of  good  maps,  a  globe,  dictionaries,  sanitary  water  supply. 

•  THE  OKOANIZATION 

1.  School  wen  organized. 

2.  Classification  and  daily  register  well  kept. 

3.  Definite  program  of  study. 

4.  Program  of  recitation. 

5.  Attendance  regular. 

6.  At  least  seven  months  school. 

7.  Discipline  good. 


1.  Education:  The  equivalent  of  a  high-school  course. 

2.  Must  receive  at  least  $360  per  annum. 

3.  Ranked  by  the  county  superintendent  as  a  good  or  superior  teacher. 

4.  Must  read  Teachers'  Reading  Ciide  books  and  attend  institutes  and 
meetings. 

A  diploma  is  offered  to  the  school  which  meets  these  requirements 
and  a  plate  is  placed  above  the  front  door  on  the  outside,  bearing  the 
words  '' Standard  School,"  which  can  be  read  by  those  passing  along 
the  road. 

The  state  supervisor  and  the  county  superintendent  visit  the  school 
usually  by  automobile,  the  directors  having  been  invited  to  be  present. 
The  school  is  inspected  and  everything  that  is  right  is  pointed  out.  If 
there  are  deficiencies,  they  are  noted  and  suggestions  given  as  to  what 
would  be  satisfactory.  If  the  improvements  have  not  been  influenced 
by  the  pamphlet  which  has  been  sent  to  the  directors,  the  deficiencies 
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usually  are:  heated  with  a  bare  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  desks  too 
large  for  the  children  or  so  placed  that  the  children  are  uncomfortable. 
If  there  is  a  library,  it  is  composed  of  books  far  beyond  the  children  and 
not  at  all  related  to  their  daily  lives  or  school  work.  There  may  be  no 
maps,  globes,  and  minor  supplies.  The  walls  may  need  decorating  or 
outhouses  and  yard  may  need  attention. 

Directors  are  told  how  a  stove  may  be  jacketed  or,  what  is  better,  a 
room  furnace  installed;  what  desks  are  needed  and  how  they  should  be 
placed;  the  kind  of  books  that  should  be  in  the  library.  The  teacher 
must  be  superior,  good,  or  at  least  fair. 

The  county  sui>erintendent's  judgment  is  relied  upon,  as  only  a 
half-hour  can  be  spent  at  a  school.  Ten  schools  a  day  is  the  usual 
number  visited. 

As  nearly  as  may  be  all  parts  of  the  county  are  visited  in  the  two  or 
three  days  the  supervisor  can  spend  in  a  county.  The  newspapers  give 
the  visit  wide  publicity  and  a  great  interest  is  aroused  among  the  people, 
teachers,  and  children,  especially  if  several  schools  are  approved.  The 
coimty  superintendent  and  teachers  as  well  as  the  children  of  the  schools 
not  standardized  exert  themselves  to  get  the  improvements  needed  so 
that  their  schools  may  also  be  recognized  by  the  state  superintendent  as 
up  to  what  they  should  be.  The  people  generally  learn  that  the  standard 
schools  are  decidedly  better  and  ask  why  their  children  may  not  be  as 
well  provided  for.  The  improvement  idea  is  contagious  and  when  once 
started  reaches  every  school.  Many  schools  are  improved  which  do  not 
reach  the  standard  at  once,  but  will  reach  it  as  soon  as  the  money  can 
be  procured. 

After  the  visit  of  the  supervisor,  the  county  superintendent  checks 
up  schools  and  recommends  them  for  diplomas.  When  interest  has  once 
been  aroused  he  has  great  influence  with  boards  of  directors  in  getting  the 
right  things  done.  He  invites  them  to  meet  him  at  the  school.  They  go 
to  see  him  in  his  office.  He  holds  meetings  of  directors  either  at  the 
county  seat  or  more  locally.  He  reports  to  them  in  writing  the  needs 
of  their  school  to  meet  the  standard  set  by  the  state.  Teachers  become 
ambitious  to  have  their  schools  standardized.  Good  teachers  refuse  to 
accept  a  school  when  the  equipment  is  not  up  to  the  standard.  The  plate 
appeals  to  the  directors  and  the  people.  It  is  a  careless  conmiunity 
that  is  not  reached  when  these  signs  begin  to  appear  on  other  school- 
houses  than  their  own. 
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A  SUPERIOR  SCHOOL 

The  transformation  of  many  of  the  most  disreputable  schoolhouses 
into  most  comfortable,  cosy,  attractive  schoolrooms  was  most  surprising. 
The  willingness  of  directors  to  spend  sums  of  money  that  the  supervisor 
would  have  feared  to  suggest  is  no  unusual  thing.  The  influence  of  this 
spirit  of  unprovement  caught  by  directors  and  people  has  a  decided  effect 
upon  the  teacher,  pupils,  and  the  work  that  they  do.  They  are  proud 
of  their  reputation  and  try  to  live  up  to  it. 

The  demands  on  the  part  of  directors  for  the  recognition  of  a  higher 
d^ree  than  a  standard  school  led  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion to  offer  a  diploma  for  a  superior  school.  A  standard  school  is  one 
which  has  all  the  essential  equipment,  and  a  good  or  fair  teacher.  A 
superior  school  is  one  that  has  everything  which  a  good  teacher  can  use. 
The  lighting  must  be  exactly  right,  the  decoration  of  the  walls  must  be 
in  good  taste,  the  water  supply  wholly  sanitary,  the  house  must  contain 
separate  cloakrooms  for  the  sexes.  Manual  training,  domestic  arts,  and 
agriculture  must  be  taught.  The  teacher  must  be  a  superior  teacher; 
a  good  or  fair  teacher  will  not  answer. 

The  purpose  of  this  diploma  is  to  influence  the  building  of  the  new 
schoolhouses  and  the  emplo3mient  of  teachers  whose  superior  qualities 
are  recognized. 

Requirements  for  a  Superior  One-Rooic  School 

Standard  schools  which  have  all  the  requirements  specified  in  the  following 
will  be  awarded  a  superior  one-room  school  diploma. 

GROUNDS 

1.  Playgrounds  at  least  one-half  acre  and  kept  in  good  condition. 

2.  Level,  covered  with  good  sod. 

3.  Some  trees  and  shrubs. 

4.  Well  or  cistern  and  sanitary  drinking-appliances. 

5.  Two  outhouses  widely  separated  and  well  kept. 

6.  Good  convenient  fuel-house. 

house 

1.  Ample  schoolroom. 

2.  Separate  cloakroom  for  boys  and  girls. 

3.  Outside  painted,  in  good  repair. 

4.  Inside  walls  properly  tinted  and  clean. 

5.  Lighted  from  one  side  or  from  one  side  and  the  rear. 
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6.  Adjustable  windows  fitted  with  good  shades. 

7.  Floor  good  and  dean. 

8.  Heated  with  basement  or  room  furnace  which  brings  in  the  pure  and 
removes  the  foul  air. 

9.  Sufficient  blackboards,  some  within  reach  of  little  children. 

10.  Desks  of  No.  6,  5,  4,  3,  2  placed  each  size  in  a  row  properiy  spaced. 

FURNISHINGS  AND  SITFPLIES 

I.  A  good  teacher's  desk. 
3.  Two  chairs. 

3.  A  good  bookcase. 

4.  At  least  eighty  library  books,  ten  suitable  for  each  grade. 

5.  A  good  school  encyclopedia. 

6.  Three  dictionaries  siutable  for  high-school,  grammar,  and  intermediate 
grades. 

7.  Writing  and  examination  supplies. 

8.  Two  good  wall  pictures. 

9.  Set  of  good  maps. 

10.  A  good  globe. 

II.  A  set  of  measures  and  scales. 

12.  A  thermometer. 

13.  All  schoolbooks  for  teacher's  use. 

14.  Crayon,  erasers,  pointer,  coal  hod,  shovel,  poker,  broom,  floor  brush, 
and  sweeping-preparation. 

15.  Wash  basin,  mirror,  paper  towels. 

16.  Combination  daily  and  classification  register,  schedule  of  school 
property,  including  list  of  library  and  text  books,  monthly  report  cards. 

ORGANIZATION 

I.  School  classified  and  recorded  in  register. 
3.  Program  of  study  and  recitation. 

3.  Formal  tests  given,  papers  on  file. 

4.  Certificates  of  membership  and  records  of  reading  in  Illinois  Pupils' 
Reading  Circle. 

5.  Provision  for  instruction  in  elements  of  agriculture,  manual  training, 
domestic  arts.    Agricultural  and  nature-study  notebooks  on  file. 

THE  TEACHER  ' 

I.  A  high-school  graduate  and  some  training  at  a  normal  school. 
3.  Holds  first-grade  certificate. 

3.  Salary  at  least  $480  per  annum. 

4.  Reads  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  books. 
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5.  Attends  coonty  iostitDte  and  teacfaets' meetnigi. 

6.  Makes  all  records  and  reports  required  by  tbe  county  superintendent. 

7.  Ranked  by  the  county  superintendent  as  a  superior  teacher. 

SIANDABD  OF  WOXK 

I.  The  wqHl  outlined  by  the  state  course  of  study  must  be  well  done. 
3.  The  discipluie  must  make  good  school  woHl  possible  and  tend  to 
establish  sound  character. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION 

The  county  superintendent  and  the  state  supervisor  of  country 
schools  called  at  a  schoolhouse.  One  director  had  responded  to  the 
invitation  to  be  present.  It  was  a  hopeless  case.  There  was  hardly 
enough  ground  in  the  yard  for  the  children  to  play  '^Ring  Around  the 
Rosy."  The  walls  were  dirty  and  dephant  ears  were  hanging  from  the 
ceiling.  The  old  rusty  stove  occupied  one-fourth  the  room  and  took  its 
share  right  out  of  the  middle.  The  desks  were  double,  black  with  age, 
and  seamed  by  generations  of  carvers.  There  was  no  library,  and  only 
ragged  maps.  There  were,  however,  thirty  wideawake  children  and  a 
good  teacher.  The  supervisor  minutely  described  how  the  house  should 
be  heated,  seated,  and  decorated,  and  made  an  appeal  to  the  children, 
teacher,  and  director  to  provide  a  house  fit  for  these  children.  He  said 
if  there  were  no  children  here,  if  those  who  were  here  did  not  amount  to 
anything,  it  would  not  i>ay  to  go  to  all  this  expense.  But  the  large 
number  of  children  so  healthy  and  so  wide  awake  were  just  the  stu£F  to 
make  good  men  and  women.  The  school  is  their  chance.  If  they  will 
have  the  best  school,  they  will  have  the  best  chance  to  become  strong 
and  useful  men.  It  won't  pay  to  save  the  money  now.  It  will  pay  big 
to  use  a  little  money  to  buy  so  good  a  chance. 

The  director  asked,  "Well,  what  do  you  advise  us  to  do?"  The 
supervisor  replied,  "There  is  only  one  thing  to  advise,  that  is  to  build  a 
new  house  on  a  larger  piece  of  groimd.  It  is  not  possible  to  commend 
anything  except  the  teacher  and  the  children." 

The  next  year  the  county  superintendent,  without  saying  anything 
about  what  we  were  coming  to,  drove  up  to  the  same  schoolhouse. 
Things  looked  different.  Three  directors  were  waiting.  They  pointed 
out  that  they  had  added  an  acre  to  the  ground.  When  we  stqiped 
inside  we  were  in  a  clean  attractive  room.  There  were  new  single  desks 
of  such  sizes  and  so  placed  as  to  fit  the  children,  a  room  furnace  in  one 
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comer,  a  sectional  bookcase  filled  with  books  also  to  fit  the  children,  two 
good  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  the  children  beaming  with  happiness. 

While  the  superintendent  was  privately  conunending  ever3rthing  that 
had  been  done,  one  of  the  directors  replied,  "Last  year  we  two  stayed 
away  because  we  were  ashamed  to  come  out."  They  said,  "We  tried  to 
make  this  school  as  nearly  as  you  said  we  should  as  we  could."  And 
they  were  not  ashamed,  but  quite  as  happy  as  the  children.  They  and 
the  people  now  point  with  pride  to  their  neat  house,  large  grounds,  and 
to  the  plate  above  the  door  showing  that  theirs  is  recognized  by  state 
authority  as  a  standard  school. 

THE  RESULTS 

The  res\ilts  far  surpass  the  expectations  of  the  originators  of  the  plan. 
The  first  year  150  schools  were  panted  diplomas.  The  second  year  the 
number  reached  300,  the  next  650,  and  the  present  year  will  reach 
1,300.  Several  of  the  smaller  and  medium  sized  coimties  have  reached 
60  per  cent  and  the  largest  county  in  the  state,  McLean  County,  with 
230  one-room  schools,  has  no  standard  schools  within  two  and  a  half 
years.  These  numbers  are  gratifying,  but  to  ride  through  the  counties 
and  visit  these  improved  schools  is  a  delight  to  one  who  wishes  to  see 
the  coimtry  school  become  what  it  may  become,  all  things  considered — 
the  best  elementary  school  in  America. 

Those  who  have  become  convinced  that  the  only  solution  of  the 
country  school  problem  is  to  consolidate  the  one-room  schools  into  one 
district  and  have  a  centralized  elementary  and  high  school  will  wonder 
what  effect  this  plan  will  have  on  that  movement. 

As  long  as  the  people  believe  their  schools  are  about  as  good  as  they 
can  be  made,  they  will  oppose  consolidation  for  reasons  which  are  entirely 
satisfactory  to  them.  When  they  see  that  schools  can  be  made  better 
and  when  they  and  their  children  become  desirous  of  even  better  schools, 
especially  high  schools,  they  will  become  more  receptive  toward  what 
looks  to  high-school  privileges  at  home  in  the  country.  Listead  of 
retarding  the  day  of  the  consolidated  school,  it  is  more  likely  to  hasten 
it.  The  prospect  of  a  good  high  school  which  country  children  can 
attend  and  yet  be  at  home  every  night  is  the  only  appeal  which  the 
consolidated  school  makes  to  the  country  people.  The  plea  that  the 
consolidated  school  will  be  a  great  instrument  of  social  betterment  for 
the  country  people  does  not  appeal  to  them  as  it  does  to  those  city 
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people  who  are  so  desirous  for  social  progress  in  country  life.  They 
believe  the  schook  are  for  the  education  of  the  children,  not  for  the 
transformation  of  the  mature  population.  When  they  see  that  their 
children  need  a  country  high-school  education,  they  will  provide  the 
country  high  school.  A  really  good  elementary  school  now  is  most 
likely  to  set  them  in  the  right  way  of  thinking. 

The  success  of  this  movement  depends  primarily  upon  the  county 
superintendent.  If  his  heart  is  in  the  work,  if  he  has  the  energy  and  the 
skill  to  meet  and  appeal  to  the  directors,  he  can  get  what  he  wants  for 
the  children.  They  are  men  of  good  common-sense.  They  readily  see 
that  this  does  not  smack  of  fads  and  fancies  but  that  everything  asked 
for  is  really  needed.  They  are  glad  their  county  superintendent  has 
taken  interest  enough  to  come  to  them.  It  is  only  a  question  of  not 
letting  them  forget  it.  They  will  act.  -When  they  have  brought  their 
school  up  to  standard  they  are  the  best-pleased  men  in  the  community. 
They  may  at  first  be  condemned  by  those  who  wish  to  keep  down 
expenditures,  but  when  the  work  is  done  the  people  of  the  district 
recognize  its  merits  and  only  commendation  meets  the  directors. 


VL4.    THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF, A  COUNTY  SYSTEM  OF 

EXPERT  SUPERVISION;  INCXUDING  SUBURBAN, 

VILLAGE,  AND  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


ALBERT  S.  COOK 
Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Baltimore  County,  Towson,  Md. 


I  shall  attempt  to  present  in  the  brief  space  allotted,  the  mam 
points  in  the  development  of  a  S3rstem  of  expert  supervision  in  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland,  believing  that  our  experience  in  this  ''special  case" 
may  have  some  bearing  on  the  important  problem  of  determining  the 
most  effective  plan  of  county-school  organization,  administration,  and 
supervision. 

In  Maryland,  the  county  is  the  unit;  for  all  purposes  of  school 
administration  the  coimty  is  a  municipality.  The  county  board  of 
education  (officially  designated  ''The  Board  of  County-School  Com- 
missioners") is  composed  of  either  three  or  six  members,  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  six  years,  the  terms  of  one-third  of  the 
members  expiring  every  two  years.  This  coimty  board  of  education 
has  entire  control  of  the  school  affairs  of  the  coimty,  except  that  of 
fixing  the  tax  rate  for  schools.  The  tax  rate  is  fixed,  beyond  a  certain 
state  minimum,  by  elected  officers  who  have  charge  of  the  other  govern- 
mental functions,  but  the  County  Board  of  Education  has  entire  con- 
trol of  all  expenditures  for  public  education.  By  this  organization  the 
principle  that  the  strong  must  help  the  weak  is  applied  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  county  funds,  just  as  it  is  applied  in  practically  all  of  the  states 
in  the  apportionment  of  state  school  fimds.'  In  other  words,  the  state 
and  county  appropriations  for  schools  are  distributed  by  the  County 
Board  of  Education  according  to  the  needs  of  the  respective  communities 
of  the  county,  without  special  regard  to  the  taxr-paying  abilUy  of  the 
various  communities.  This  brief  statement  is  necessary  in  order  to 
show  how  a  county  system  of  supervision  is  possible  in  Maryland. 

Baltimore  County  has  an  area  of  630  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  123,000,  and  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  Baltimore  City. 
There  are  in  the  county,  in  round  numbers,  fifty  one-kacher  schools, 

'  See  Cubberley,  School  Funds  and  Their  Appropriation. 
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fifty  iw(hUacker  schools  j  and  forty-five  scboois  having  from  three  to 
forty-nine  teachers.  The  larger  schools  are  mainly  in  the  belt  almost 
surrounding  Baltimore  City,  and  are  easily  reached  by  trolley  from 
the  dty.  The  one-  and  two-teacher  schools  and  several  consolidated 
schools  are  almost  entirely  in  strictly  rural  communities. 

In  the  year  1900  the  supervisory  force  oonsbted  of  a  siq>erintendent 
and  assistant  superintendent,  having  the  usual  administrative  duties 
of  a  county  superintendent,  and,  in  addition,  having  the  financial  and 
clerical  work  involved  in  accounting  for  all  expenditures  on  the  schools. 
These  two  officials  visited  each  school  twice  a  year,  each  devoting  About 
one  hundred  of  the  two  hundred  days  the  schools  were  ogen  to  the  work. 
No  more  was  possible.  The  principal  of  each  school  was  a  teaching 
principal,  responsible  at  all  times  for  a  dass,  and  therefore  able  to  do 
only  the  administrative  work  of  the  school,  with  no  time  for  grade 
supervision. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  of  six  members,  including  farmers, 
merchants,  and  other  men  of  affairs,  soon  came  to  see  the  necessity  for 
more  money  and  better  supervision.  The  first  st^,  after  two  years, 
was  the  employment  of  a  derk  and  stenographer.  This  gave  the 
superintendent  and  assfatant  more  time  for  visiting  schools.  Members 
of  the  board  were  taken  with  these  two  officials  on  their  tours  of  school 
inspection  just  as  often  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  board  might  see 
and  understand  what  it  was  possible  to  do  to  help  the  schools  even  in 
two  short  annual  visits,  and  the  importance  of  better  supervision  was 
constantly  kept  before  them. 

In  the  meantime  a  campaign  for  better  schools  and  more  money  for 
schools  was  quietly  but  persistently  kept  up,  in  order  to  develop  a  strong 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  improved  schools.  Local  teachers'  meetings 
conducted  by  the  superintendent  were  organized  in  all  sections  of  the 
coimty  in  1901 ;  in  these  meetings  the  teachers  became  better  acquainted 
with  one  another  and  with  the  superintendent.  A  year  or  two  later 
these  local  meetings  were  conducted  by  prindpals  of  the  larger  schools, 
and  in  the  rural  communities  by  prindpals  of  two-teacher  or  larger 
schools  who  were  able  and  willing  to  do  so,  and  the  superintendent 
organized  a  "Monthly  Saturday  Round  Table  for  Prindpals  of  the 
Larger  Schools  and  Leaders  of  Teachers'  Meetings,"  to  which  a  limited 
number  of  other  teachers  was  admitted  by  spedal  permission.    This 
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was,  of  course,  an  optional  meeting,  but  the  local  meetings  in  the  larger 
schools  were  not  optional  and  school  was  closed  on  Friday  at  two  o'clock 
once  a  month  for  the  purpose;  in  the  rural  communities  the  teachers  of 
adjoming  schools  could  close  schools  at  noon  to  attend,  or  continue 
teaching,  if  they  could  not  attend. 

The  first  impetus  for  improved  schools,  better  teaching,  and  con- 
sequently better  salaries,  thus  came  through  these  meetings,  through 
the  teachers  themselves. 

To  bring  the  community  in  closer  touch  with  the  work  of  the  schools, 
parents'  meetings  and  dvic  organizations  of  men  and  women  were 
addressed  by  members  of  the  teaching  force  and  the  superintendents. 
No  invitation  to  address  these  meetings  was  dedined  it  if  was  at  all 
possible  to  be  present,  and  it  nearly  always  was  possible. 

The  needs  of  the  schools  were  thus  constantly  kept  before  the  public 
by  interested  citizens,  teachers,  the  school  authorities,  and  the  local 
press.  Portions  of  annual  reports  containing  the  plans  of  the  Board 
and  reprints  of  addresses  made  were  mailed  to  a  selected  list  of  four 
thousand  citizens.  These  lists,  made  by  the  principal  of  each  school, 
contained  one-fifth  as  many  names  of  citizens,  not  necessarily  patrons 
of  the  schools,  as  there  were  pupils  in  the  local  school.  The  public 
was  thus  taken  into  the  Board's  confidence,  and  the  lines  along  which 
improvements  were  contemplated  were  known  a  year  or  two  in  advance. 
Some  plans  were  necessarily  modified,  while  others  waited  several  years 
for  favorable  public  sentiment  to  develop.  Every  movement  toward 
improved  schools  began  in  a  small  way  in  a  few  schools.  The  plan 
was  tried  and  modified  to  suit  conditions  and  then  gradually  extended 
to  other  communities  where  conditions  seemed  favorable.  Growth  was 
slow,  but  on  a  sure  foimdation,  and  no  backward  step  was  taken. 

The  Board  of  Education  was  able  to  begin  improvements  in  a  few 
favorable  localities  through  financial  aid  from  the  patrons  of  the  schools. 
Domestic  science  began  by  the  employment  of  a  part-time  teacher  for 
one  year  by  the  patrons  of  a  large  school  with  the  imderstanding  that 
the  Board  would  take  over  the  work  the  following  year,  if  successf\d. 
The  women's  clubs  of  a  few  other  communities  asked  the  Board  to 
extend  the  work  to  their  schools.  Manual  training  was  begun  at  about 
the  same  time  in  a  similar  way.  Farmers'  clubs  and  granges  began 
to  urge  improvements  in  the  rural  schools.    Consolidation  of  schools 
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began  and  an  agricultural  high  school,  a  long-cherished  project  of  two 
of  the  older  farmers'  dubs  of  the  county,  was  revived  in  earnest,  and 
finally  in  1909,  became  an  established  fact. 

Sentiment  for  better  school  buildings,  better  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing, better  sanitary  arrangements,  was  easily  aroused.  ^'The  modem 
school  must  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  school  as  the 
modem  home  is  to  the  purposes  of  the  home"  was  our  slogan. 

All  of  these  movements  for  school  improvement  helped  one  another, 
but  the  main  purpose,  better  supervision^  was  kept  constantly  before 
the  Board,  illustrated  by  examples  from  the  business  world,  and  from 
their  own  private  business.  Why  take  so  much  time  on  this  phase  of 
the  problem  ?  Because  there  can  be  no  real  progress  withoui  ^  force  of 
a  strong  public  sentiment  for  better  schools  bach  of  it.  This  is  the  most 
important  single  principle  that  the  school  administrator  must  keep  in 
mind,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  To  forget  it  is  fatal;  illustrations 
of  fatality  are  before  us  constantly.  Constructive  work  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  improvement  of  schools  is  not  possible  in  a  conmiunity  that 
does  not  want  better  schools;  but  there  is  always  some  community  in 
every  coimty,  I  believe,  that  is  ready  for  a  little  progress,  and  that  com- 
mimity  should  be  the  administrator's  point  of  attack. 

More  and  better  supervision  of  schools  was  needed  in  Baltimore 
County;  how  was  it  to  be  secured  ?  The  first  problem  for  us  might  be 
stated  thus:  the  teaching  principal  with  administrative  duties  and  expert 
grade  supervision  v.  the  non-teaching  principal  with  administrative 
and  supervisory  duties.  To  have  adopted  the  latter  plan  in  twenty  of 
our  larger  schools  averaging  ten  teachers  each  would  have  required 
twenty  additional  teachers  costing  approximately  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  and  reaching  only  a  small  percentage  of  our  schools.  It  has 
been  my  observation,  too,  that  by  the  latter  plan,  as  it  works  out  in 
many  dty  systems,  the  non-teaching  princq>al  with  administrative 
and  supervisory  duties,  comes  more  and  more  to  be  an  administrative 
officer,  with  less  and  less  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  real  constructive 
grade  supervision.  There  are  many  notable  exceptions,  no  doubt,  in 
every  large  school  system,  the  more  notable  because  they  are  excq>tions. 

In  my  judgment,  based  on  years  of  observation  and  visitation  of 
schools  in  various  dties,  expert  grade  supervision  is  the  most  difficult, 
as  well  as  the  most  necessary  aid  to  good  teaching  to  be  secured  in  any 
S3rstem  of  schools.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  plan  for  a  beginning  in  grade 
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supervision  was  within  our  reach,  and,  as  the  first  four  grades  contained 
many  more  pupils  than  the  four  higher  grades,  in  September,  1905, 
an  expert  in  primary  work  was  appointed  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades. 
She  b^an  work  in  the  first  grade  of  nine  of  our  larger  suburban  schools. 
After  visiting  these  schools  with  me,  and  studying  conditions  for  two 
weeks,  the  supervisor  arranged  to  meet  the  twenty-three  first-grade 
teachers  in  one  of  our  schoolrooms  on  the  second  and  foiuth  Friday 
afternoons  of  each  month,  to  outline  work,  and  to  suggest  how  to  plan 
all  phases  of  primary  work — Slanguage,  reading,  number,  nature-study, 
stories,  games,  physical  activities,  and  seat  work.  The  supervisor  then 
visited  each  of  these  teachers  twice  in  three  weeks,  spending  more  or 
less  time  with  each  teacher  as  circumstances  required.  On  the  first 
Saturday  of  each  month  an  optional  meeting  for  all  first-grade  teachers 
of  the  county  was  held  to  prepare  the  way  for  future  work  in  these 
schools.  Practically  all  the  teachers  invited  came  to  these  meetings. 
The  work  in  the  first  grade  progressed  so  well  that  on  November  17, 
1905,  the  ten  second-grade  teachers  in  these  schools  were  taken  in  as  a 
new  group.  In  January,  1906,  eleven  schools  were  added,  with  thirteen 
first-grade  and  ten  second-grade  teachers.  In  all  fifty-sue  teachers  and 
about  twenty-five  himdred  children  were  reached  during  the  first  year. 
During  the  second  year,  twenty-six  schools  were  represented  in  the 
work  undertaken,  with  ninety-four  teachers,  forty-six  in  charge  of  the 
first  and  second  grades,  and  forty-eight  in  charge  of  the  third  and  fourth 
grades.  Teachers'  meetings  were  held  regularly  on  the  first  and  fourth 
Friday  afternoons  of  each  month.'  The  purpose  of  the  meetings  was 
to  create  a  stronger  professional  spirit,  to  devdop  and  discuss  various 
phases  of  the  course  of  study,  to  present  lesson  plans,  and  to  give  definite 
aid  along  any  line  suggested  by  the  teachers. 

Daily  classroom  visits  were  made,  observing,  teaching,  and  testing 
the  classes  as  occasion  seemed  to  demand.  Conferences  were  held 
after  dismissal  of  classes,  either  with  the  individual  teacher  visited,  or 
with  groups  of  teachers,  and  the  subject-matter  and  method  of  work 
as  presented  were  discussed. 

The  Board  during  this  second  year  appointed  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient primary  teachers  as  substitute  teacher.  Part  of  her  work  was  to 
relieve  the  grade  teacher  for  a  day,  so  that  a  day's  visit  to  another  school 
might  be  made.    The  substitute  spent  a  day  with  a  teacher,  previous 

'  First  published  Report  of  the  Supenisor  of  Primary  Grades, 
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to  her  visiting  day,  becoming  acquainted  with  her  work,  giving  her 
hdp  in  lesson  plans,  management  of  class,  drawing  and  hand-work, 
then  taking  the  day's  work  in  the  teacher's  absence. 

In  September,  1908,  a  Grammar-Grade  S!^)ervisor  was  i^pointed. 
She  began  work  with  three  groups  of  teachers,  meeting  two  of  the  groiq)s, 
fifth  grade  and  sixth  grade,  at  the  town  office,  and  a  group  of  rural- 
school  teachers  at  a  rural  school  centrally  located  in  their  district 
There  were  about  twenty-five  teachers  in  each  of  these  groups  so  that 
the  work  of  about  seventy-five  classrooms  was  influenced.  This  organi- 
zation of  the  work  continued  for  two  years. 

In  September,  1910,  the  Seventh-Grade  Group  was  organized,  and 
in  September,  1911,  the  Eighth-Grade  Group.  In  all,  the  Granunar- 
Grade  Supervisor  had  five  groups  of  teachers,  averaging  twenty-five 
each.  The  number  of  afternoon  meetings  of  each  group  with  the 
supervisors  was  gradually  reduced  from  one  or  more  a  month  to  five 
stated  meetings  a  year;  but  the  supervisors  may  call  any  small  group 
of  teachers  to  a  three  o'dock  meeting  not  oftener  than  once  a  month 
for  any  one  teacher.  In  practice,  no  teacher  attends  such  a  meeting 
more  than  two  or  three  times  a  year;  many,  none  at  all. 

The  extreme  limit  for  good  grade  supervision  for  one  grade  super- 
visor is  one  hundred  teachers.  As  this  limit  was  reached  and  passed 
in  191 1,  and  as  we  were  requiring  help  from  the  supervisors  in  other 
groups  of  teachers,  the  problem  of  an  addition  to  our  supervisory  force 
confronted  us.  Either  an  additional  expert  supervisor  for  some  of  the 
intermediate  grades  between  second  and  sixth  could  be  provided,  or 
one  of  the  most  efficient  grade  teachers  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades  might  be  chosen  to  assist  each  of  the  two  supervisors.  After 
a  thorough  consideration  of  this  problem  for  more  than  a  year  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  supervisors,  and  superintendents,  for  we  saw 
the  problem  far  ahead,  we  unanimously  decided  for  the  teacher  assistant 
Each  supervisor  was  permitted  to  choose  her  assistant,  and  in  each 
case  an  exceptionally  strong  teacher  was  chosen,  natiurally;  but  also 
a  teacher  who  was  especially  strong  in  some  phase  of  the  work  where 
the  supervisor  needed  most  help  herself ;  in  one  case,  music;  in  the  other, 
industrial  arts.  Both  of  these  teachers  assist  in  the  various  kinds  of 
office  and  field  work,  and  the  supervisors  have  an  expert  stenographer 
three  weeks  out  of  every  four;  the  other  week  of  the  stenographer's 
time  is  given  to  extra  work  in  the  office  of  the  superintendents. 
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Begiiming  in  1910,  the  superintendent  organized  an  all-day  meeting 
five  times  a  year  for  one-teacher  rural  schools.  These  meetings  were  in 
a  measure  preparing  the  way  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  super- 
visor in  this  field.  As  programs  for  such  meetings  are  not  often  found 
in  print,  I  present  a  typical  one  here  with  explanatory  notes  following: 

TowsoN,  Maryland 
April  20,  191 1 
To  the  Teachers  of  the  One-Teacher  Schools: 

The  fourth  meeting  of  your  group  will  be  held  at  300  N.  Charles 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Friday,  April  28,  at  9:30  a.m.  Delay  in 
arrival  of  a  few  will  delay  the  work  of  the  group,  so  please  be  prompt. 

The  topics  for  the  day  will  be — 

I.  Report  on  sets  of  pupils'  papers  handed  in  at  the  last  meeting  and  a 
discussion  of  your  report  on  work  done  during  the  month  by  the  Superin- 
tendent.   30  minutes. 

II.    The  Reading  Assignment.    45  minutes.    By  Miss  TalL 

In  preparation  for  this  read  carefully  "Reading  and  Literature"  intro- 
duction, pp.  3x8-21  in  the  Course  of  Study.  Come  prepared  to 
take  notes. 

m.  Singing  of  songs  suitable  for  one-teacher  schools.  30  minutes.  Con- 
ducted by  a  Granmiar-Grade  teacher. 

IV.    (a)    What  ''community  work"  have  you  done  since  our  last  meeting? 

(6)    What  school  or  home  garden  work  have  you  initiated  since  the 

last  meeting  ?    (Replies  in  answer  to  roll-call  during  the  meeting.) 

45  minutes. 

V.    Chap,  xi,  pp.  205-33,  of  Foght,  The  American  Rural  School.    60  minutes. 

Study  this  chapter  with  special  reference  to  your  own  school  community, 

remembering  that  the  older  boys  and  girls  who  are  in  school  only  for 

part  of  the  year,  or  even  not  in  school  at  all,  have  a  claim  on  the  school 

and  should  be  helped  by  the  school.    Your  efficiency  and  the  efficiency 

of  your  school  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  judged  by  your  ability  to 

imdertake  and  cany  out  all  the  activities  that  a  modem  rural  school 

stands  for.    We  shall  begin  to  organize  dubs  early  in  the  Fall  temi. 

Mr.  Crocheron  will  outline  a  plan  of  procedure. 

VI.  Report  on  "Domestic  Science  in  a  Rural  School."  15  minutes.  Miss 
Mabel  £.  Stanton,  Loreley.  Read  again  Miss  Stanton's  article,  p.  29 
of  the  April  Atlantic  Educational  Journal. 

Vn.    Discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Literature.    30  minutes. 
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Four  and  a  half  hours  of  work  are  planned,  indudmg  15  minutes 
for  a  rest  period  in  the  afternoon.  The  sessions  will  be  from  9:30  to 
12:00,  and  from  1:00  to  3:00,  providing  everyone  is  on  time. 

I  should  like  all  the  teachers  to  bring  limches.  Coffee  will  be  pro- 
vided, and  we  will  arrange  a  limcheon  table  in  the  room,  and  illustrate 
how  the  pupils  of  a  one-teacher  school  might  have  luncheon  together 

dally. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  S.  Cook,  Superintendeni. 

The  assignment  for  Topic  I,  made  at  the  meeting,  six  weeks  before,  was 

Bring  with  you — 

(i)  One  set  of  papers  in  language,  grades  z-3. 

(3)  One  set  of  papers  in  arithmetic,  grades  4-8. 

(3)  One  set  of  papers  in  spelling,  grades  3-6. 

By  a  set  of  papers  is  meant  a  paper  from  each  member  of  a  grade  present 
when  the  work  was  given. 

ImpariafU. — All  work  must  be  done  on  the  6X9  pendl  paper,  with  lead 
pendl.  The  subject,  grade,  and  school  must  be  placed  on  each  paper  for 
identification. 

For  Topic  UI,  the  assignment  was — 

Bring  a  list  of  the  songs  that  your  pupils  sing  as  a  regular  part  of  their 
school  work. 

Topic  IV.  We  permitted  "Community  Work"  to  include  any  activity 
of  pupils  or  teacher  that  tended  to  bring  the  home  and  school  into  closer 
relationship,  from  the  teacher's  visit  to  a  parent,  to  the  organization  of  a  com. 

club. 

Topic  V.  Mr.  Crocheron  is  the  principal  of  our  Agricultural  High  School, 
and  through  this  school  the  com  dubs  were  organized  and  their  activities 
directed. 

For  Topic  VII  the  Committee  on  Literature  selected  stories  and  poems 
suitable  by  grades  for  the  first  three  grades  of  a  one-teacher  school. 

During  this  meeting  we  also  worked  out  a  plan  for  having  the  chUdrea 
eat  their  limches  together  during  the  first  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  of  the 
noon  recess.  This  plan  has  been  worked  out  very  successfully  in  all  our 
rural  schools. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  our  supervisor  of  grammar 
grades,  had  charge  of  Topic  n.  At  other  meetings  Miss  Isobel  David- 
son, supervisor  of  primary  grades,  assisted  in  presenting  some  one 
definite  phase  of  subject-matter.    In  this  way  much  help  was  given  by 
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experts  where  help  was  most  needed.  You  will  notice,  too,  that  one 
principal,  one  grade  teacher,  and  one  rural  teacher  assisted  in  the  pro- 
gram. I  may  as  well  say  here  as  at  any  other  point  that  the  one  best 
thing  in  aU  our  supervisory  group  meetings  is  the  help  that  the  group 
gets  from  its  own  members  who  are  especially  strong  in  one  or  more 
phases  of  school  work.  The  fundamental  conception  of  our  supervision 
is  to  bring  to  each  member  of  the  group  the  collective  strength  of  all 
its  members,  and  to  each  group,  through  the  supervisors,  or  through 
individual  members  of  the  group,  the  collective  strength  of  all  the 
groups,  in  so  far  as  this  may  apply  to  their  work.  In  other  words, 
co-operation  for  professional  growth,  both  by  giving  and  receiving  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  supervisors,  is  our  aim. 

In  September,  191 1,  two  new  supervisory  groups  were  formed, 
composed  (a)  of  the  principals  of  all  the  two-teacher  rural  schools,  and 
{b)  of  the  assistant  teachers  in  all  the  two-teacher  rural  schools.  The 
work  in  these  groups  was  planned  by  the  supervisor  of  granmiar  grades 
and  the  supervisor  of  primary  grades,  respectively,  and  four  all-day 
meetings  were  held,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  close  these  schools  for  a  half- 
day  meeting  because  of  the  distance  from  the  place  of  meeting.  As 
each  of  these  groups  contained  fifty  teachers,  they  were  divided  into 
two  sections  this  year;  this  will  also  be  done  with  the  one-teacher  rural 
group  of  fifty. 

A  plan  which  the  Board  has  had  under  consideration  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years  was  announced  in  September,  1912.  A  supervisor  of 
rural  schools  was  appointed.  The  delay  was  in  part  due  to  the  difficulty 
in  securing  a  man  properly  equipped  for  the  work  who  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  school  situation  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  coimty. 
We  wanted  a  man  who  knew  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  well 
enough  to  be  an  excellent  grade  supervisor,  but  who  had  grown  up  in  a 
rural  community,  and  had  taught  in  a  one-teacher  rural  school.  The 
Board  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Clarence  G.  Cooper,  who  had  taught 
a  one-teacher  school  in  1900,  and  had  passed  through  the  various  posi- 
tions as  principal  up  to  the  prindpalship  of  one  of  our  largest  schools; 
who  had  then  gone  to  teach  in  the  Speyer  School,  New  York,  taken  a 
Bachelor's  degree  and  diploma  in  teaching  in  Teachers  CoUege,  Columbia 
University,  and  had  then  returned  to  organize  one  of  our  largest  schools 
in  a  new  suburban  district.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  importance  we 
attach  to  the  qualifications  of  a  man  for  this  special  work. 
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The  Rural-School  Supervisor  will  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  study 
of  rural-school  problems,  and  will  assist  in  their  solution  in  Baltimore 
Coimty.  The  first  year  will  be  devoted  in  the  main  to  some  of  the 
more  isolated  one-teacher  schools  and  their  problems,  coming  into  dose 
touch  with  parents,  pupils,  and  teachers,  with  a  view  to  securing  unity 
in  the  f  undamentak  of  school  work,  and  making  a  beginning  in  organizing 
the  rural  schools  for  rural  life. 

Beginning  with  September,  1912,  therefore,  every  teacher  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  Baltimore  Coimty  became  a  member  of  a  super- 
visory group  of  not  over  thirty-five  teachers,  and  all  but  two  of  the 
thirteen  groups  are  in  charge  of  a  grade  supervisor  who  visits  the  teachers 
of  that  group,  assisted  by  any  member  of  the  teaching  or  supervisory 
corps  who  can  do  especially  well  the  thing  needed  to  be  done.  The 
other  groups  will  for  the  present  be  visited  by  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent, but  the  grade  supervisors  and  others  wiU  assist  in  planning 
and  conducting  the  work  of  these  group  meetings,  as  heretofore.  The 
superintendent  will  aim  to  visit  every  school  in  the  county  for  inspection 
once  during  the  year. 

The  work  in  home  economics  has  grown  to  include  the  girls  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  of  some  of  the  two-teacher  schoob 
and  the  three-teacher  and  larger  elementary  schools,  and  is  continued 
through  the  four  years'  course  in  our  five  high  schools.  A  supervisor 
gives  all  of  her  time  to  this  work,  assisted  by  seven  special  teachers  of 
domestic  science,  and  about  sixty  grade  teachers  who  teach  sewing  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  under  her  direction.  A  beginning  in  the  organi- 
zation of  domestic-sdence  dubs  for  rural  girls  in  and  out  of  the  rural 
schools  will  be  continued  under  her  direction.  The  supervisor  of  manual 
training  has  been  rdieved  of  teaching  a  class  three  da3rs  a  wedL  for  the 
past  few  years  so  that  he  may  look  after  the  work  with  the  bays  of  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  and  of  the  five  high  schook.  He  is 
assisted  by  six  special  manual-training  instructors.  The  domestic- 
sdence  and  manual-training  teachers  travel  from  school  to  school  on 
a  weekly  schedule,  taking  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  class  at  the 
same  hour,  so  far  as  practicable.  There  is  no  other  supervision  of 
special  subjects  except  through  the  grade  supervisors  and  their  teacher 
assistants. 

The  entire  cost  for  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  three  grade 
supervisors  (primary  grades,  grammar  grades,  and  rural  schools),  the 
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two  special  supervisors  (home  economics  and  manual  training),  and  the 
two  teacher  assistants  is  less  than  the  cost  of  having  non-teaching,  or 
part-time  teaching  principals  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  our  larger 
schools;  the  administrative  work  of  our  principals  has  become  more 
efficient,  and  the  work  of  the  grade  teachers  as  well  as  of  most  of  the 
rural  teachers  is  conducted  under  the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  expert 
supervisors. 

Some  time  after  the  passage  of  a  state  law  providing  for  two  grade 
supervisors  in  coimties  where  the  number  of  teachers  exceeds  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  one  additional  supervisor  for  every  additional 
one  hundred  teachers,  the  following  statement  of  what  the  supervision 
in  Baltimore  County  has  aimed  to  do  was  prepared  by  Miss  Tall,  our 
Supervisor  of  Grammar  Grades,  at  the  request  of  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education: 

What  Sttpe&vision  in  Baltdcose  County  Has  Adied  to  Do 

1.  To  improve  the  methods  of  presenting  subject-matter  to  the  pupils. 

2.  To  teach  both  teachers  and  pupils  how  to  study. 

The  problem  of  how  to  study  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
in  Uie  focus  of  attention  in  sdiool  work  today.  Not  only  must  pupils 
in  the  elementary  schoob  learn  how  to  use  the  index,  table  of  contents, 
footnotes,  and  marginal  notes  in  textbooks,  but  they  must  also  be  able 
to  do  independent  work  in  selecting  and  arranging  rdated  facts  and  facts 
that  are  most  worth  while,  when  answering  a  lesson  problem  that  is  put 
to  them. 

In  Baltimore  Coimty  whenever  a  teacher,  particularly  interested  in 
any  subject,  makes  a  good  outline  for  the  topics  in  that  subject,  this  out-  ^ 
line  is  mimeographed  and  a  copy  given  to  all  ihe  teachers  of  the  same  grade 
in  the  county.    These  outlines  are  discussed,  criticized,  the  references 
noted,  corrected,  and  used  as  a  basis  for  further  work. 

3.  To  provide  an  adequate  textbook  equipment. 

We  have  tried  to  put  the  best  books,  not  only  into  the  hands  of  the 
teachers,  but  also  into  the  hands  of  the  children.  We  have  had  the 
liberal  support  of  the  School  Board  in  this,  and  though  we  could  not  give 
an  adequate  textbook  equipment  to  all  schools  diuing  the  first  year  that 
the  course  of  study  was  in  operation,  it  was  decided  to  give  the  two-room 
rural  schools  a  complete  equipment.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious; 
seatwork  is  the  most  difficult  problem  the  rural  teacher  has  to  meet; 
her  textbook  equipment  should,  therefore,  be  of  the  best.  The  one-room 
rural  school  did  not  received  the  same  attention  that  year  because,  unfor- 
tmiately,  the  teaching  population  of  the  one-room  rural  school  is  not  as 
static  as  that  of  the  two-room  rural  school;  but  in  these  schools,  and  in 
the  Large  schools  where  the  expense  is  necessarily  large  because  of  the 
niunbers  of  pupils,  the  improving  of  the  textbook  equipment  is  steadily 
going  on. 
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4.  To  make  a  tentative  coune  of  study  that  presents  enoo^  diffiniltirs 
to  keep  the  brightest  teacher  alert  in  her  work,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
does  not  discourage  the  weakest  teacher. 

5.  To  adjust  the  teaching  force  to  this  course  of  study  by  showing  month 
by  month  and  year  by  year  that  the  course  is  based  upon  sound  prindpies 
and  upon  children's  interests,  powers,  and  development. 

6.  To  use  the  strength  of  the  t^^ching  force  as  it  develops  to  improve  this 
course  of  study,  so  that  the  course  will  finally  be  one  made  by  the  teachers, 
not  one  imposed  upon  them. 

The  course  of  study,  in  its  present  form,  has  been  in  use  four  years. 
The  primary-grade  section  shows  a  revision  of  the  course  nuuie  seven 
years  ago.  Hie  grammar-grade  section,  organized  four  years  ago,  will 
be  revised  this  year,  and  committees  of  teachers  will  bring  their  dasaxocMn 
experiences  to  bear  on  this  revision. 

7.  Through  the  intelligent  working-out  of  the  course  of  study  with  its  mini- 
mum and  maximum  requirements,  to  make  work  in  the  grades  show  a 
definite  sequence.  This  means  evaluation  of  the  topics  in  eadi  subject, 
and  of  the  texts  for  that  subject,  for  each  grade. 

The  advantages  of  this  should  be  felt  in  the  grading  of  pupils  and  in 
the  transferring  of  pupils  from  one  section  to  another. 

At  the  group  meetings  for  the  first  year  only  two  tc^ics  were  assigned 
for  discussion--history  and  reading.  Naturally  in  the  general  commeats 
that  came  up  all  the  subjects  were  touched,  but  we  worked  with  concen- 
trated attention  only  upon  the  two  assigned.  The  next  year  <Hie  more 
topic  was  added  to  these  two,  and  the  three  discussed.  The  hygiene  of 
the  daily  program  was  studied  by  conunittees  of  teachers  frcmi  the  various 
groups,  and  their  conclusions  were  formulated  in  a  report  that  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  eadi  teacher  together  with  a  suggested  daily  schedule 
to  be  tried  for  one  year. 

8.  To  form  a  bond  for  unifying  the  county;  to  harmonize  (a)  piq>ils  and 
teachers,  {h)  teachers  and  principab,  {c)  teachers  and  superintendent, 
((Q  school  and  community. 

9.  To  study  the  teachers  intelligently  as  individuals;  to  encourage  and  use 
strong  teachers;  to  encourage  and  help  the  weak  ones  to  grow  strong. 

After  all  this  is  the  crux  of  supervision — to  understand  the  teachers 
spiritually,  physically,  mentally,  morally,  and  socially,  to  be  able  to  put 
one's  self  in  the  teadier's  place,  to  work  forward  from  the  teacher's  point 
of  view — ^this  is  the  most  vital  task  of  the  supervisor.  Isolation  means 
retardation  not  only  to  a  teacher,  but  to  every  individual  trying  to  do 
the  work  of  Hf e.  Co-operation  levels  barriers,  fosters  sympathy,  and  makes 
it  possible  to  strengthen  the  work  by  using  the  talents  of  the  teaching 
force.  We  use  our  strong  teachers  to  give  observation  lessons;  for  art 
instruction  with  the  groups;  for  music  with  the  groups;  for  making 
outlines  for  other  teachers;  for  organizing  patrons'  dubs;  and  for  tiying 
out  experiments  which  later  are  to  be  presented  to  the  group. 
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10.  To  prove  to  the  t^arliing  force  that  all  members  of  the  group  must  look 
at  the  work  sanely,  with  due  regard  for  health,  and  also  with  business 
insight — salaries  must  be  earned,  and  in  a  profession  as  in  a  business  there 
shoiild  be  value  received. 

A  teacher  must  look  her  own  motivation  for  entering  the  profession 
fairly  and  squarely  in  the  face.  When  it  comes  to  pass  that^  ^e  under- 
stands her  motive  for  entering  this  field  of  work,  and  her  motive  for  con- 
tinuiag  in  the  work,  then  and  then  only  will  she  know  not  only  her  strength 
and  weakness,  but  also  the  combined  strength  and  weakness  which  deter- 
mines the  character  of  the  school  as  a  dvic  institution. 

11.  So  to  develop  the  work  that  the  teachers  as  a  body  may  realize  that  there 
is  always  opportunity  for  improvement.  Since  the  laboratory  in  which 
we  work  contains  the  individual  souls  and  minds  of  children,  a  permanent 
chance  is  given  to  every  teacher  to  grow.  No  one  shoidd  be  satisfied, 
yet,  withal,  there  must  be  optimism. 

12.  To  develop  initiative  in  teachers  and  through  them  to  develop  initiative 
in  the  pupils. 

The  world  needs  leaders  of  men.  The  mass  must  be  educated  so  that 
out  of  it  may  spring  leaders. 

13.  To  bring  the  public  in  touch,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  communitv  has  immet  school  needs.  The  school  must  learn  of 
these.  The  school  has  needs  unmet  by  the  community;  the  community 
must  learn  of  these.  The  closer  the  school  and  community  work  together, 
the  better  will  the  teacher's  real  value  be  tmderstood  and  appreciated 
(not  only  in  sentiment,  but  in  dollars  and  cents)  and  the  better  will  the 
commimity  realize  that  the  "Conununity  is  the  School." 

The  accomplishment  of  these  aims  has  been  attempted  by  means  of 
the  following  projects: 

a)  The  Teachers'  Annual  Institute  of  two  weeks  on  the  summer- 
school  plan. 

b)  The  course  of  study. 

c)  Monthly  group  meetings. 

d)  Individual  conferences. 

e)  Visits  to  schools. 

f)  Teaching  lessons  for  teachers. 

g)  Observation  lessons  taught  by  a  teacher  in  the  classroom,  followed 
by  critiques  conducted  by  the  supervisor. 

h)  Observation  lessons  at  group  meetings,  the  class  taught  by  the 

supervisor  with  discussion  following  the  work, 
f)  A  music  festival. 
j)  Three  annual  flower  festivals. 
k)  Conunimity  spelling  matches. 
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0  Community  arithmetic  tests. 
ff»)  Office  equipment, 
n)  Telephones. 
o)  Patrons'  Meetings. 

p)  A  monthly  requisition  of  specimens  of  grade  work  (not  show 
work)  brouf^t  into  the  office  from  all  the  schools.' 

C0NCLX7SI0N 

This  is  what  grade  supervision  has  aimed  to  do.  As  you  read  you  will 
ask  the  question,  Has  it  been  accomplished?  Yes  and  no.  Accomplished 
in  so  far  as  ideals  of  work  once  formulated  and  steadily  worked  toward  are 
making  their  influence  felt.  No,  in  the  fact  that  fortunately  we  shall  never 
''arrive"  in  education.  As  soon  as  the  teaching  body  co-operates  in  one  thing 
the  horizon  is  broadened  and  we  push  forward  to  better  things.  So  we  are 
working  together — teachers,  supervisors,  superintendents,  school  board,  and 
community.  With  such  co-operative  forces,  though  growth  may  be  slow, 
growth  must  also  be  sure. 

'  This  work  of  the  pupils  is  classified  under  subject  heads  and  placed  in  boxes 
which  are  kept  in  the  office  and  which  are  free  to  all  teachers  to  look  over  vdien  they 
please.  Such  a  collection  of  work  forms  the  basis  for  comparison  of  the  work  of  one 
school  with  another,  for  help  with  beginning  teachers,  for  incentives  for  pupils  (mmy 
teachers  sending  in  requests  for  a  package  of  work  so  that  their  pupils  may  see  what 
pupils  in  other  schoob  are  doing)  and  the  comments  and  critidsms  that  result  from  the 
interchange  of  ideas  must  eventually  unify  the  work.  We  have  labored  unceasini^ 
to  have  the  teaching  body  understand  that  the  same  results  camiot  be  effected  in  all 
schools;  when  this  is  finally  understood  teachers  will  be  more  willing  to  stand  by  the 
educative  process  as  a  means  to  an  end — that  end  being  the  development  of  the  special 
individuals  under  their  care  without  regard  to  uniformity  of  work,  but  with  full 
regard  to  the  individwUUy  and  devdopmeut  of  the  child. 


VLB.    METHODS    OF    SUPERVISION    IN    BERKS    COUNTY, 

PENNSYLVANIA 


E.  M.  RAPP 
County  Superintendent,  Reading,  Pa. 


In  this  county  for  many  years  a  campaign  has  been  waged  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  rural  schools  along  the  following  lines: 

I.    mPROVEMENT  OF  THE  TEACHING  FORCE 

After  fifteen  years  of  a  strenuous  and  aggressive  campaign  for  a 
better  type  of  teacher  for  our  country  schools,  we  are  able  to  report  for 
the  coming  year  the  employment  of  350  state  normal  school  graduates, 
140  holders  of  state  and  county  permanent  certificates,  25  college 
graduates,  15  holders  of  professional  certificates,  and  a  score  of  holders 
of  the  provisional  grade — ^the  lowest  grade  certificate.  Fully  95  per 
cent  of  the  550  teachers  in  Berks  Coimty  had  some  state  normal  school 
training.  Applicants  for  the  lowest  grade  certificate  for  the  last  two 
years  were  supposed  to  have  at  least  four  years'  high-school  training 
supplemented  by  a  year's  professional  training  at  a  state  normal. 

Fifteen  years  ago  70  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force  held  the  lowest 
grade  certificate.  The  greatest  obstacle  encountered  in  improving  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  were  the  so-called  summer  normals,  academies, 
and  seminaries,  taught,  for  the  most  part,  by  mediocre  teachers,  where 
candidates  for  provisional  certificates  were  prepared.  That  school  was 
the  most  popular  whose  students  readily  would  pass  a  superintendents' 
examination.  Those  subjects  which  would  give  self-reliance,  vigor,  and 
culture  were  set  aside,  and  the  minds  of  prospective  applicants  were 
sterilized  and  dwarfed  in  the  perpetual  drill  of  a  handful  of  common 
branches.  By  rejecting  the  great  majority  of  these  applicants,  these 
schools  gradually  went  out  of  existence,  until  none  of  them  survive  today. 
Of  the  550  teachers,  300  are  male  and  250  female,  averaging  25  years  of 
age,  and  fully  90  per  cent  are  country-bred.  The  average  salary  is 
$52.50  a  month,  or  almost  double  that  of  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the 
average  term  not  quite  eight  months.  We  are  earnestly  striving  to 
keep  the  teaching  corps  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  through 
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teacher's  institutes,  county,  local,  and  district;  association  meetings 
and  conferences,  at  least  a  half-dozen  each  year;  reading-drde  work; 
the  county  traveling  pedagogical  library,  and  by  encouraging  attendance 
at  summer  sessions  of  normal  schools,  chautauquas,  and  colleges. 

n.    THE  CONSOLIDATION  AND  CENTRALIZATION  OF  SCHOOLS 

After  an  agitation  of  almost  two  decades,  less  than  a  score  of  small 
schools  in  this  county  are  abandoned  and  the  pupils  tran^x>rted  to 
graded  and  central  schools.  Marked  improvement  has  been  made 
where  this  has  been  done.  We  are  convinced  that  in  the  organization 
of  a  well-planned  series  of  consolidated  central  schools  with  connecting 
high  schook  lies,  in  large  part,  not  only  the  solution  of  the  rural-school 
problem  but  the  solution  of  the  rural  community  problem  as  well. 

m.  THE  ENRICHMENT  OS  THE  COURSE  OP  STUDY  FOR  COUNTRY  CHILDREN 

The  course  of  study  is  largely  the  teacher,  whatever  it  is  on  paper, 
and  enrichment  of  the  course  must  come  principally  through  enrichment 
of  the  teacher.  The  slogans  of  our  country  have  been  for  years,  ''stay 
on  the  farm"  and  "the  country  school  of  today  for  the  country  life  of 
tomorrow." 

Farm  arithmetic,  farm  geography,  country-focused  literature  are 
now  the  rule  rather  than  the  excqption.  Elementary  textbooks  in 
agriculture  are  found  in  all  rural  schools.  We  have  tabooed  the  idealiz- 
ing of  captains  of  industry,  railroad  presidents,  military  heroes,  standard- 
oil  magnates,  and  beef-trust  barons,  and  advocated  the  idealizing  and 
intellectualizing  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
place  the  school  in  agriculture  into  right  relation  to  its  environment, 
rather  than  to  place  agriculture  into  school.  After  all,  the  education 
that  should  be  given  bo3rs  who  are  to  be  farmers  will  make  the  best  kind 
of  foundation  on  which  to  rear  the  structure  of  any  calling  or  profession. 
In  order  to  give  redirection  of  education  in  the  country  in  this  county 
the  following  movements  were  inaugurated: 

a)  The  organization  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  for  home  industrial 
work  with  a  membership  of  1,500,  organized  seven  years  ago.  This 
movement  greatly  vitalizes  all  school  work,  and  this  industrial  work  is 
correlated  with  drawing,  language,  composition  work,  arithmetic,  and 
geography. 
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b)  The  organization  of  a  country  teachers'  association. 

The  membership  consists  of  every  one  of  the  350  one-room  teachers 
in  the  coimty  and  meets  once  a  year  at  Reading  for  the  discussion  of 
rural-school  problems.  Only  non-resident  speakers  are  employed  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  country-life  movement.  Great  good  has 
come  out  of  these  meetings. 

c)  The  establishment  of  a  country-life  book-shelf  of  60  volumes  in 
the  office  of  the  coimty  superintendent  and  open  free  to  every  teacher 
and  farmer  in  the  county. 

All  of  these  books  have  a  tendency  to  redirect  the  institutional  life 
of  the  open  country,  to  the  end  that  a  better  rural  civilization  may  be 
developed.  A  complete  catalogue  of  the  books  is  printed  and  forwarded 
to  anyone  desiring  the  same.  The  following  are  a  few  titles  of  the  excel- 
lent publications: 

The  Country  Life  MovetnetUf  L.  H.  Bailey. 

Chapters  in  Rural  Progress,  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield. 

The  Rural  Life  Problem  of  the  United  States,  Horace  Plunkett. 

The  Training  Farmers,  L.  H.  BaUey. 

Rural  WeaUh  and  Welfare,  George  T.  Fkirchild. 

The  American  Rural  School,  Harold  W.  Foght. 

Institutional  Work  for  the  Country  Church,  Charles  £.  Hayward. 

Adventures  in  Contentment,  David  Grayson. 

Neighborhood  Entertainments,  Renee  B.  Stem. 

Farm  Boys  and  Girls,  William  A.  McKeever. 

Freckles,  Gene  Stratton  Porter. 

Co-^>peration  Among  Farmers,  John  Lee  Coulter. 

The  Conservation  of  National  Resources  in  the  United  States,  Charles  R.  Van 

Hise. 
The  Satisfaction  of  Country  Life,  James  Robertson. 

d)  The  introduction  of  a  soil-survey  report  and  map  of  Berks  County 
into  each  rural  school. 

The  copies  boxmd  in  paper  covers,  including  both  manuscript  report 
of  50  pages  and  map  covering  this  area,  were  obtained  from  our  repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  The  survey  took  place  several  years  ago  by  the 
Division  of  Soils,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  required  the 
work  of  five  experts  for  six  months'  field  work  and  cost  the  United  States 
Government  $30,000,  two  years  elapsing  before  completion.  The  soil 
map  constructed  on  the  scale  of  one-inch  to  the  mile,  is  over  four  feet 
long  and  nearly  three  and  one-half  feet  wide,  showing  in  colors  where 
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each  kind  of  sofl  occurs  on  each  ten  acres  in  the  county.  It  also  shows 
the  surface  topography,  public  roads,  steam  roads,  streams,  post-oflkes, 
trolleys,  and  bridges.  As  a  means  of  preserving  the  maps,  local  school 
boards  were  requested  to  frame  them  and  cover  them  with  glass  and 
have  them  htuig  on  the  walls  of  schoolrooms.  This  request  was  generally 
complied  with — the  cost  approximating  $5  each.  Teachers  are  now 
required  to  teach  the  salient  features  of  the  manuscript  report  in  connec- 
tion with  the  teaching  of  local  geography  to  all  eighth-grade  pupils,  and 
all  eighth-grade  applicants  for  graduation  have  to  und^;ro  an  examina- 
tion in  local  geogn^hy  based  largely  on  this  report. 

The  township  high  schools  are  expected  to  teach  more  in  detail  this 
report  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  physical  geography  and  geology. 

e)  The  inauguration  of  Field  Day  and  play  picnic  for  country  chil- 
dren. 

Saturday,  May  11,  1912,  was  an  ideal  day  for  the  holding  of  the 
second  Play  Carnival  in  the  county.  The  weather  could  not  have  beea 
more  delightful,  and  this  accoimted  largely  for  the  big  attendance, 
estimated  at  over  5,000,  fully  2,000  more  than  last  year.  The  normal- 
school  authorities  at  Kutztown  again  made  ample  provisions  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  multitude,  and  visitors  were  highly  pleased  with 
the  detailed  arrangements  that  ministered  so  much  to  the  comfort  and 
joy  of  the  occasion.  The  song  festival  of  the  various  high-school 
students  of  the  coimty,  the  games  and  rhythms  of  the  kindergarten 
children,  the  calisthenic  drill  and  singing  of  the  practice-school  pupils 
of  the  Normal,  the  marching  and  gymnastic  games  of  the  senior  normal 
students,  the  outdoor  demonstration  of  over  50  games  adapted  to  all 
grades  below  the  high  school,  and  the  field  and  track  events  were  fully 
up  to  the  standard  set  last  year.  A  new  feature  this  year  was  an  oratorical 
contest  which  proved  very  popular.  There  were  11  contestants,  each 
representing  after  a  preliminary  contest  his  or  her  respective  community. 
The  awards  were  made  as  to  originality,  English,  and  delivery.  Since 
each  oration  was  not  to  exceed  four  minutes  in  delivery,  the  contest 
lasted  less  than  an  hour.  Contestants  were  required  to  select  one  of 
the  following  topics:  "The  Neighborhood  Community — ^How  Im- 
proved"; "Our  Competitive  Field  Day  Exercises";  "The  Boy  Scout 
Movement";  "Woman  Suffrage";  "The  Schoolhouse  as  a  Social 
Center." 

The  entries  in  the  track  and  field  events  were  almost  double  those  of 
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last  year,  and  the  records  were  better.  The  relay  races  proved  most  popu- 
lar. Trophies  m  the  form  of  cups,  badges,  and  pennants  were  awarded  the 
winners.  There  were  in  constant  use  all  day  the  May  poles,  slides, 
bowling  alleys,  swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  swings,  horizontal  bars, 
see-saws,  teeter  ladders,  and  sand  pits.  Since  the  inauguration  of  this 
movement,  the  play  activities  of  almost  every  rural  school  have  been 
stimulated,  the  repertoire  of  games  of  the  children  considerably  increased, 
and  playground  apparatus  installed  in  many  school  plots  as  well  as 
farm  homes. 

/)  The  standardization  of  one-room  schools.  The  plan  of  stand- 
ardizing one-room  schools  was  inaugurated  several  years  ago,  and  this 
proved  most  effective  in  placing  our  rural  schools  on  such  a  high  plane. 
The  first  year  4  schools  received  diplomas;  last  year  the  number  was 
increased  to  41,  and  by  the  end  of  the  coming  school  year,  fully  150  will 
measure  up  to  the  standard  and  become  "accredited." 

Each  teacher  and  director  is  supplied  with  a  four-page  circular 
setting  forth  the  50  minimum  requirements  for  a  standard  one-room 
school.  The  teaching  and  organization  of  the  school  count  75  per  cent, 
and  the  physical  equipment  25  per  ceilt.  Several  applications  were 
refused  on  account  of  inefficient  teaching.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  350 
single-room  schools  made  effort  to  qualify  in  some  of  the  specified  condi- 
tions in  order  eventually  to  reach  the  desired  goal.  Directors  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  project,  and  in  several  instances  this  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  first-class  buildings,  with  all  modem  improvements.  It 
resulted  largely  in  the  installation  of  150  sanitary  room  furnaces  combin- 
ing a  system  of  heating  and  ventilating,  principally  the  Smith  and  Water- 
bury  systems,  and  also  the  installation  of  a  number  of  sanitary  bubbling 
foimtains  for  one-room  schools.  The  school  code  making  mandatory 
the  display  of  the  flag,  planting  of  trees,  and  improvements  of  out- 
buildings greatly  facilitated  this  movement. 

g)  The  introduction  of  traveling  art  exhibits  for  one-room  country 
schools  modeled  and  planned  somewhat  after  the  Tinner  free  traveling 
exhibit.  To  the  Civic  League  of  Reading  belongs  the  credit  of  inaugu- 
rating this  movement. 

Each  exhibit  contains  a  dozen  carefully  selected  pictures  mounted  on 
cardboard  peculiarly  adapted  for  one-room  schools  and  accompanied 
by  books  and  leaflets  on  picture  studies  for  the  teacher.  The  child  thus 
becomes  familiar  with  a  dozen  good  pictures  a  year. 
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The  ktkmmg  cwmilirtcs  eduUt  No.  5  and  gives  an  idea  of  the 
sdectioDs  of  pictmes: 


«•  -r- 


''Hdiae  Fair,"  Rosa  Bonheur  ''Waaiiii«toii,"  Stuart 

''Madcmia  of  the  Chair,''  Raphad  ''The  Bhdumith,'*  Fiere 

''A  MoniiDg  Landscape,**  Coroi  ''Retom  from  the  Farm/'  Troyon 

^^  GaDahad,"  Watts  ''Harvest  Moon,"  Mason 

"Can't  Yon  Talk  ?"  Hofanes  "Caritas,"  Ahbott  Thayer 

"Escaped  Cow,"  Diqxe  "  FeediQg  Her  Bhds,"  Millet 

These  pictures  tdl  the  stoiy  of  happy  animal  and  diild  life,  of  vigorous 
actkm,  of  mother  love,  and  love  of  Nature. 

Since  the  inauguratioo  of  this  movement  there  are  no  longer  found 
on  the  walls  of  oar  sdioobooms  advertising  cards,  diromos,  faded  prints 
of  authors,  tissaeinper  flowers,  pictures  of  military  heroes,  and  battles 
on  land  and  sea,  or  even  dassic  ruins  of  a  "dead"  past.  No  unframed 
pictures  are  allowed  <m  the  waUs  of  schoobooms,  and  to  guard  against 
overdeooration  less  than  eig^  wall  pictures  are  suggested.  Within  the 
last  ten  years  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  eqiended  in  indoor  ait 
and  the  nionqr  thus  expended  was  raised  princqiaUythrouf^  the  activity 
of  teachers  and  patrons  by  means  of  entertainments  given  by  school 
children.  Spiritualiiattion  through  environment  is  a  potent  buctoi  in 
rural  uplift. 

h)  The  publication  of  a  monthly  bulletin  devoted  chiefly  to  glorify- 
ing the  constructive  uplift  work  of  teadiers,  patrons,  and  directors. 

Ten  numbers,  covering  the  school  year,  of  a  thousand  oc^ies  eadi, 
are  forwarded  free  to  every  teacher,  director,  and  interested  patron. 
This  bulletin,  varying  from  12  to  34  pages,  with  no  advertising  matter, 
is  in  fact  the  clearing-house  of  information  of  all  educational  activities 
within  the  county.  The  front-line  school  districts  are  kept  constantly 
in  the  limelight.  This  local  booster  journal  is  no  mean  factor  in  stimor 
lating  school  activities. 

i)  Schools  as  social  centers.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
county  whereby  schoolhouses  have  been  used  as  social  centers  princq>ally 
through  the  oiganization  of  school  and  home  associations.  There  is 
no  reason  why  country  schoolhouses  should  not  be  used  more  and  more 
for  all  sorts  of  social  activity,  instruction,  and  amusement.  The  idk 
moments  of  a  schoolhouse,  whether  in  the  dty  or  country,  are  a  sodal 
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waste.  They  should  be  made  to  yield  a  larger  service  to  society.  Every 
schoolhouse,  city  or  country,  more  or  less,  can  be  made  a  triple  social 
center  as  follows: 

A  teaching  center. — ^Elindergarten;  elementary  high  school;  con- 
tinuation, commercial,  trade,  and  technical;  immigrant  (adult),  English, 
arithmetic;  defective,  crippled,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  tubercular,  anaemic. 

A  recreation  center. — Organized  play,  team,  gjrmnastic,  athletic, 
folk-dandng;  evening  recreation  classes,  clubs,  study,  games,  dramatics, 
music  (piano,  orchestra,  vocal,  etc.),  baths,  luncheons,  holiday  celebra- 
tions, native  celebrations,  marksmanship,  boy  scouts,  white  wings. 

A  civic  and  health  center. — School  dty,  town  hall,  people's  forum, 
debate,  commimity  interests,  public  officers'  reports,  children's  district 
court,  mothers'  club,  parents'  association,  art  exhibit,  traveling  libraries, 
humane  society,  employees'  co-operation,  sanitation,  medical  super- 
vision, sex  hygiene,  visiting  nurse,  civic  festivals,  day  nurseries. 

j)  A  rural-school  survey.  In  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington,  D.C.,  all  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
an  inventory  in  the  fall  of  the  county's  rural  schools  and  social  forces 
and  assets,  calculated  to  acquire  accurate  information  and  to  increase 
still  further  interest  by  teachers  and  patrons  in  the  schools  and  social 
conditions  of  the  county  and  thus  produce  better  communities.  This 
first-hand  rural  research  will  a£ford  a  most  intensive  and  thorough  study 
of  rural  conditions,  and  its  conclusions  will  be  published  in  a  manual. 

According  to  latest  statistics,  the  urban  population  of  Berks  Coimty 
increased  from  49.5  to  54  per  cent.  This  makes  a  4.5  per  cent  increase 
as  compared  with  a  general  ratio  in  the  entire  state  of  5 . 7  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  country  people  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania  are  moving 
to  cities  faster  than  in  Berks  County. 

The  dty  of  Reading  was  greatly  disappointed  in  not  reaching  the 
desired  goal  of  100,000  population — ^the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  dty 
falling  to  21.9  per  cent.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  re- 
direction of  education  in  rural  Berks  County  is  an  important  factor 
in  checking  the  movement  of  population  to  its  dty.  This  redirection 
of  rural  education  also  now  sends  five  bo3rs  to  technical  collie  while 
sending  one  to  classical  college.  The  world  needs  few  scholars,^  but 
many  bread-winners. 
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SAMPLES  OF  TWO  BLANKS  USED  IN  BERKS  COUNTY 

Afpucation  tor  a  Diploma  for  the  Standard  One-Room  School 

Distria 

Name  of  schod 

This  Diploma  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  hearty  co-opeiation  of  the 
Teacher  and  the  School  Board.  The  Teacher,  together  with  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  School  Board,  is  to  answer  each  question  carefully,  and  if  the  School  is 
found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  on  the  points  noted,  a  diploma  will  be 
granted  as  a  testimonial  of  the  fact.  This  diploma  beccmies  the  property  of 
the  School  and  should  be  framed  and  hung  in  the  room.  This  application, 
after  all  the  questions  have  been  pxoperly  answered,  must  be  signed  by  both 
the  Teacher  and  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Board,and  will  be  filed  in  the  Office 
of  the  County  Superintendent,  together  with  sketches  of  the  teachers. 

A  list  of  schook  which  have  received  diplomas  will  be  published  fzom 
time  to  time  in  the  Public  School  Bulletin  as  well  as  in  the  local  papers.  In 
course  of  time  a  pamphlet  will  be  issued,  showing  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  schools  In  bringing  about  better  school  conditions  for  the  country 
children.  The  shortcomings  and  deficiencies  may  take  some  time  to  rectify, 
but  they  should  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  as  indicated  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  country  school  can  be  made  a  vital  force  in  the  scdution  of  the  problem 
of  ooxmtry  life.  The  problem  of  country  life  b  the  problem  of  more  complete 
living,  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  individual. 

The  right  kind  of  a  country  school  taught  by  a  teacher  idio  is  in  sympathy 
with  all  that  is  richest  and  best  in  countiy  life  will  give  children  the  finer 
ideab,  and  in  a  generation  we  will  have  a  race  of  people  who  will  choose  to 
remain  in  the  country.  And  they  will  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  doing  so. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  school  in  this 
county  should  not  be  equal  to  the  best  farm  house  in  the  county. 

Tliis  application  should  be  forwarded  to  the  County  Superintendent  ^dien- 
ever  all  the  requirements  are  complied  with.  There  is  no  reason  why  eveiy 
one  of  the  350  one-room  schools  in  Berks  should  not  be  standardized. 

Will  you  help  to  make  the  one-room  schools  in  Beriu  the  best  in  the  U.S.  ? 

GROUNDS 

1.  Are  there  thriving  shade  trees? 

N.B. — ^Under  the  Code  School  Bouda  shall  jnovide  and  mafafiin  a  proper  number  of  ahade  tiecs. 

2.  Is  there  ample  playground  ? 

N3.— An  acre  of  groand  should  be  secured  for  eveiy  ruxal  ichoolhoqse;  and,  if  two  acra  can  be 
obtained,  it  will  be  so  much  better. 

The  school  grounds  and  buildings  should  be  used  for  sodal  and  lecreation  puipoaea.  PbygroaBd 
apparatus  should  be  provided. 
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3.  Are  the  grounds  in  a  neat,  proper,  and  sanitary  condition  ? 

A,    Water dasets 

I.  Are  there  two  waterclosets,  and  are  they  at  least  twenty-five  feet  apart  ? 

3.  If  less  than  twenty-five  feet  apart,  are  the  approaches  or  walks  thereto 
separated  by  a  closed  partition  wall  or  fence,  not  less  than  seven  feet  high  ? 

3.  Are  the  entrances  to  waterdosets  outside  the  school  building  properly 
screened  ?    The  new  code  makes  this  mandatory. 


N.B. — Place  screeiis  on  two  sides  of  the  boildiiig.  Pleat  hsxdy  perannial  vines  acainst  the  scieena 
and  tiaJn  them  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  stiacture. 

4.  Are  they  kept  dean,  comfortable,  and  sanitary,  or  are  they  dismal^ 
dirty,  dingy,  disagreeable  and  disgraceful,  devil-devised  dens,  with  sin-scratched 
walls  and  sin-producing  suggestions? 

5.  Is  their  condition  repulsive  to  the  fine  tastes  and  pure  moral  tone  of 
the  child? 

6.  Are  they  what  they  should  be,  or  are  they  ''seminaries  of  sin,"  whose 
vidous,  venomous,  voicdess,  vice-producing  virus  is  suffident  to  annul  the 
^ole  moral  influence  of  the  best  of  Teadiers  ? 

N.B. — In  erecting  new  buildings,  indoor  sanitaiies  and  closets  shoold  be  provided. 

Under  the  new  code  there  most  be  at  least  two  closets  for  each  building  when  both  sens  an  in 
attendance.  Closets  must  be  at  least  twenty<^ve  feet  ^lart.  If  less,  they  must  be  sepafBted  by  a  closed 
partition  wall  or  fence,  not  less  than  seven  feet  high. 

Boards  shall,  not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  each  annual  school  term,  and  oftener 
if  necessary,  have  all  closets  piopezly  cleaned  and  disinfected  by  the  use  of  fresh  dry  slacked  lime  or  other 
proper  disinfecting  mateilaL 

Closets  near  streams  should  have  cement  vaults  not  too  deep  and  so  arranged  as  to  remove  readily 
all  excrement  and  waste  matter. 

All  privies  should  be  suitably  constructed  and  painted  inside  and  outside. 

Rough  sanding  the  interior  will  prevent  obscene  writings  and  drawing 

B.    Flagstaff 

Is  there  a  flagstaff  and  the  necessary  appliances  therefor  upon  or  near  the 
school  building  ? 

N.B. — ^Under  the  code.  Boards  shall,  where  they  are  not  otherwise  provided,  purchase  a  U.  S. 
flagstaff  and  the  necessary  appliances  therefor,  and  shall  display  said  flag  upon  or  near  each  school 
building  in  clement  weather,  during  school  hours,  and  at  such  times  as  the  Boards  may  determine. 

C.    Fuel  House 
Is  the  fud  house  convenient  and  in  good  condition  ? 

N.B.— It  is  best  to  have  all  fuel  in  the  cellar  of  the  building.    Dilapidated  coal  bins  are  an  eyesore. 

D.    Drinking  Water 
Is  there  a  suffident  supply  of  good,  pure  drinking  water  in  each  district  ? 

N.B. — ^Earthen  water  jars  with  spigot  and  cover  are  suggested  as  a  covered  water  receptacle  for  the 
schoolroom. 

Teachers  should  insist  on  each  child  having  an  individual  drinking  vessel. 

An  artesian  well  should  be  found  on  each  ground  where  the  supply  of  water  is  not  readily  obtained* 
Best  of  an  install  sanitary  bubbler  fountains  now  on  the  market. 
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SCHOOLHOnSE 

1.  Does  the  room  have  at  least  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  eadi 
pupfl? 

2.  Is  it  painted  and  in  good  repair? 

N.B.— The  porch  floon  and  steps  should  be  of  oemeat  in  onkr  to  be  most  eoonoinial  to  tfas  tu- 
psytrs. 

A,    lAghtmg 
I.  Is  the  light  admitted  from  the  left  and  rear  ? 

N3.— It  bilkgsl  to  admit  light  £rom  the  front  of  the  seated  papOs.    BOatena  Ugfatnig  is  lc«sL 

3.  Does  the  total  li^t  area  equal  at  least  30  per  centum  of  floor  ^ace? 

N.B.^Protectinc  cellar  and  door  timnsoms  of  glass  with  wire  screening  of  smsU  mesh  is  a  saving 


B.    VerUilating 
I.  Is  there  at  least  200  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  pupfl  ? 

N.B.— Windows  being  the  only  means  of  ventilation  shall  admit  of  ready  adjustment  both  at  the 
top  and  bottom. 

A  ventilating  device  to  protect  pupils  from  cuixents  of  cold  air  is  a  legal  reciuiiemenL 

Costly  devices  are  not  necessary.    It  b  best  to  combine  heating  with  ventilating. 

A  thermometer  is  a  legal  requirement  for  evwy  schodroom  or  recitation  room.  Use  good 
thermometers. 

Every  schoolroom  shall  not  have  le«  than  too  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  papQ,  and  every  school 
bttQAng  mom  than  one  story  high  shall  supply  each  room  with  fresh  air  at  the  rate  of  not  km  than  30 
cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  pupil. 

The  tempemture  of  rooms  should  not  be  less  than  60*  nor  more  than  68*  Fahrenheit. 

C.    Heating 

1.  Is  the  school  provided  with  a  sanitary  room  furnace? 

2.  Is  the  common  heating  stove,  if  any,  inclosed  in  part  with  a  shield  or 
jacket  made  of  galvanized  iron  ? 

N.B. — ^An  unjacketed  stove  is  illegal.  In  this  age  it  is  time  to  abolish  the  common  heating  stove 
altogetha  from  schoobooms  and  substitute  cellar  heat  or  sanitary  room  furnaces,  combining  a  eystsm  of 
heating  and  ventilating. 

D.    SkuUer  Fastenings 

I.  Are  there  shutter  fastenings  on  the  shutters,  or  is  the  teacher  com- 
pelled to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  friendly  rafl  from  a  nearby  fence  to  keq>  than 
quiet  on  a  windy  day  ? 

N.B.— The  stronger  the  fastener  the  better. 

E.  Blackboards 

I.  Has  the  schoolroom  an  ample  natural  slate  blackboard  suitably  placed ? 

N.B.— A  room  without  slate  blackboards  is  now  regarded  a  curiosity. 

F.  Decorations 

1.  Are  the  walls  and  ceiling  suitably  painted  ? 

ig.B._A  tinted  kalsomine  will  cost  but  little,  if  any,  more  than  the  whitewash.  Wallpaper  should 
not  be  permitted. 

2.  Is  there  picture  molding  on  the  waUs  ? 
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G.    Floors 
I.  Are  the  floors  in  good  condition? 

N.B.— The  best  floon  oooBift  of  blocks  of  wood,  with  aiphaltod  joints,  pkoed  on  a  bed  of  comeat. 
AU  fifsning  of  the  floois  should  be  done  daOy,  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session,  after  all  the 
pnpib  haTe  left  the  bnflding. 

FURNISHINGS  AND  SUPPLIES 

1.  Are  the  desks  and  seats  adjusted  to  the  children  and  properly  placed  ? 

N.B. — ^Single  adjustable  desks  and  seats  are  preferable.  Where  not  adjustable  there  should  be  at 
least  three  sises  of  desks. 

2.  Is  the  teacher  supplied  with  a  good  desk  and  chair? 

3.  Are  there  recitation  seats  ? 

4.  Are  there  shades  upon  the  windows  ? 

N.B. — ^Shades  in  pairs  are  pcefersble,  that  is,  one  at  the  top  to  dnw  downward,  and  one  below  to 
draw  upward.    Remember  that  the  springs  in  roller  shades  may  wear  out. 

5.  Is  there  a  sufficiently  large  bookcase  or  wall  doset  to  house  the  supplies 
and  library  books  ?    Bookcases  should  be  artistic. 

6.  Are  there  at  least  50  readable  books  in  the  school  library? 

NJ3. — Each  township  should  appropriate  at  least  $io  to  each  school  each  arear,  to  maintain  the  school 
libcuy.    SeeStateCourseof  Study  for  suggested  list  of  books. 

7.  Is  there  a  reading-table  provided  with  papers,  magazines,  and 
periodicals? 

N.B.— There  should  be  at  least  one  farm  journal  like  Farm  mni  FlrstMs,  7Af  Cswwlry  Gmtemam, 
C^mUry  US«  in  America,  etc.  Among  other  periodicals  are  the  Ammcam  Boy,  YouiVs  Campamimt  SL 
Nicholas,  World's  Work,  Literary  Digest. 

8.  Are  the  wall  pictures  well  selected  and  well  framed  ? 

N.B. — ^Have  no  nnfrsmed  pictures  upon  the  walls.    Casts,  if  any,  should  be  well  placed. 

9.  Is  the  school  provided  with  a  good  thermometer  ? 

N.B. — ^Boards  can  afford  to  pay  at  least  $1  for  a  good  mercury  thermometer. 

10.  Is  the  thermometer  well  placed  ? 

11.  Is  there  a  waste-basket  in  the  room  ? 

12.  Is  the  school  supplied  with  a  good  clock  ? 

N.B. — Clocks  should  be  cleaned  every  year. 

13.  Is  the  school  provided  with  a  globe? 

N.B. — ^A  gk)be  costing  less  than  $3  will  answer  all  purposes  for  one-room  schools.  A  $10  gtobe  is 
a  waste  of  money. 

14.  Is  the  school  provided  with  a  set  of  outline  maps  in  a  roller  case  ? 

N.B. — ^The  maps  should  not  cost  over  $95  for  a  full  set. 

15.  Is  there  a  sxiffident  supply  of  dictionaries? 

N.B. — Dictionaries  over  ten  years  old  are  out  of  date. 

16.  Is  the  school  provided  with  all  necessary  supplies? 

17.  Is  the  school  provided  with  all  the  necessary  textbooks? 
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groakoahos 

I.  Is  the  monthly  report  book  well  kept? 
3.  Is  the  textbook  record  accurately  kq>t  ? 

3.  Does  the  teacher  have  m  his  possession  last  year's  teacher's  term 
report? 

N.B.— Diiecton  would  do  ir«U  not  to  pay  tlie  bat  montlily  aabxy  imtil  mch  leport  is  iKOpedy 
fiOedont. 

4.  Is  there  a  copy  of  the  course  of  study  as  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  for  reference  ? 

5.  Is  this  course  of  study  closely  followed  ? 

6.  Is  the  school  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  minimum  requirements  for 
admission  into  high  school  ? 

7.  Are  formal  tests  given  to  pupils  preparing  for  township  graduation? 

8.  Is  there  a  definite  program  of  study  and  another  of  recitation  ? 

N.B. — An  impioperiy  unnged  daily  pfognun  meant  a  feazfnl  waile  of  time. 

9.  Is  the  school  library  used  effectively? 

10.  Is  the  home  reading  of  the  children  properly  directed  ? 

II.  Does  the  teacher  encourage  children  to  take  interest  in  industrial 
training? 

12.  Is  the  attendance  regular? 

N.B.— A  certificate  of  awud  will  be  snnted  to  each  child  attrndfaig  eveiy  day  b  the  teim. 

13.  Is  the  play  of  children  properly  directed  ? 

N.B. — Country  childzen  should  play  more. 

14.  Does  the  teacher  have  a  list  of  pupib  coming  under  the  compulsory 
attendance  law  ? 

N.B.— Resiatration  lists  are  obtained  fitom  secsetaiies  and  should  be  b  hands  of  teachca  befon  the 
school  opens* 

15.  Is  the  compulsory  attendance  law  strictly  enforced  ? 

THE  TEACHER 

1.  Does  the  teacher  receive  a  salary  of  at  least  fifty  dollars  per  month  ? 

2.  Does  the  teacher  hold  at  least  a  permanent  certificate  ? 

N.B. — College  and  normal  dipbmas  are  prefenble. 

3.  Does  he  attend  the  county  institute,  local  institute,  and  association 
meetings? 

4.  Does  he  read  the  books  of  the  Berks  County  Teachers'  Reading 
Union? 

5.  Does  he   subscribe   for   and   read  at  least  two  good  educational 
journals? 
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6.  Does  he  try  to  create  sentiment  in  his  oommimity  in  favor  of  consolida- 
tion and  centralization  of  slimly  attended  schools,  where  social  and  physical 
conditions  permit  ? 

N.B.— A  parenti'  Miocfatfan  ihoukl  be  ocgBniMd  in  ereiy  diitzkt  to  co-opente  with  tlie  teacher 
to  make  the  Khoolhouae  mon  <^  a  ooBuminity  center. 

7.  Are  you  endeavoring  to  make  the  school  a  social  center? 


Teacher 

No.    Secretary  of  School  Board 

Filed 

N.B.— This  application  was  apedally  prepared  for  the  ichoob  of  Bcdu  Coonty  by  Superintendent 
E.  la.  Rapp. 

A  SELF-GRADING  CERTIFICATE  OF  SUCCESS 

Can  You  Give  Yousseiv  ioo%? 
FoK  THE  School  Year  Ending  June,  19 — . 

The  Teacher,  100% 

A.    Personality,  ao% 

I.  Physical:  health,  habits,  indtistry,  ability  to  do  things,  cleanliness,  neat- 
ness of  attire. 

a.  Mental:  moral  worth,  habits,  diq)ositk>n,  temperament,  individuality, 
originality,  power  of  initiative,  self-control,  sarcasm,  sincerity  of  purpose, 
attitude  toward  children,  ability  to  meet  people. 

■ 

B.    As  a  Student,  15% 

1.  Lines  of  study  pursued. 

2.  Lectures  attended. 

3.  Vacation  schools  attended. 

C.    Professional  Development,  15% 

1.  Problems  of  teaching  studied. 

2.  Work  in  township  institutes  or  teachers'  meetings  in  cities  and  towns. 
a)  Preparation. 

()  Presentation. 

3.  Attitude  toward  educational  meetings. 

a)  Attendance. 

b)  Participation. 

4.  Lectures  attended. 

5.  Vacation  schoob  attended. 
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D.    As  OH  tmtmctar  30% 
t.  Preparation. 

a)  Before  coming  to  class. 

b)  Assignments. 

c)  Skill  in  bringing  the  pupib  into  the  right  conscious  attitude  for  the 
truth  to  be  presented. 

3.  Presentation. 

a)  Knowledge  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

b)  Knowledge  of  the  matter  to  be  presented. 

c)  Knowledge  of  ways  of  presentation. 

d)  Skill  in  presentation. 

3.  Comparison  or  interpretation  based  on  children's  eiperiences. 

a)  Skill  in  keeping  the  minds  of  all  of  the  children  centered  on  the  new 
truth  being  presented,  and  upon  their  own  e^>erience  that  will  help  them 
interpret  at  the  same  time. 

4.  Generalization. 

a)  Skill  in  leading  pupils  to  draw  correct  conclusions  and  to  state  them  wdL 

5.  Application. 

a)  Skill  in  making  pupib  realize  the  new  truth  as  their  own.  Ability  in 
leading  pupils  to  discover  that  school  problems  are  life  problems. 

E,    Government  15% 

1.  Two  wajrs. 

a)  Through  the  conscious  use  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
6)  Through  the  inspiration  of  personality. 

2.  Two  types  of  order. 

a)  Constrained,  unnatural  and  dead. 

b)  Free,  natural,  and  alive  with  the  busy  hum  of  industry  that  armmpanifs 
the  understanding  that  each  pupil  is  to  do  his  work  without  disturbing  his 
neighbors. 

F.    Community  Interest  15% 

1.  As  illustrated  by — 

a)  Ability  to  keep  pupils  from  withdrawing  from  school. 

b)  Ability  to  secure  regularity  in  attendance. 

2.  As  illustrated  by — 

a)  Ability  to  send  common-school  graduates  to  high  school. 

b)  Ability  to  send  high-school  graduates  to  higher  institutions. 

3.  As  illustrated  by — 

a)  Care  of  school  property,  keeping  records,  and  making  r^x>rts. 

b)  Sanitary  conditions,  decorations,  and  neatness. 

c)  Ability  to  establish  and  maintain  libraries  and  young  people's  reading 
circles. 
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i)  Co-operation  with  teachers,  supervisors,  and  school  officiak  in  school 

plans,  exhibits,  and  meetings. 
e)  Part  taken  in  the  plans  and  affairs  of  the  community. 

Total  Grade 

Teacher 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  carefully  mark  the  above  schedule,  and  if 
you  find  that  you  fall  below  "50"  quit  teaching  for  the  sake  of  the  children, 
for  your  sake,  and  the  sake  of  the  State. 

[CompUnMBti  of  Supermtflndoit  E.  M.  K«pp.) 


Vn.    SUPERVISION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES 


JACKSON  DAVIS 
State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Elementary  Schools,  Richmond,  Va. 


In  March,  1908,  there  sat  around  a  table  in  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schook  of  Henrico  County,  Viiginia,  a  group  of  men  \riio 
had  been  invited  by  him  to  consider  ways  of  improving  the  Negro 
schools  of  the  county.  A  meeting  of  the  Negro  teachers  had  just  been 
held,  the  first  meeting  called  to  give  them  aid  and  encouragement 
Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  who  was  among  the  party,  told  of  some  extension 
work  that  had  been  done  by  Hampton  Institute  in  sending  out  a  young 
woman  to  visit  the  schools  of  Gloucester  County,  and  to  help  the  teachers 
adapt  their  work  to  the  home  life  of  the  people.  After  considerable 
discussion  the  conference  ended,  but  there  was  left  a  precipitate  of  definite 
ideas.  One  was  that  a  trained  Negro  teacher  would  be  very  he^ful 
to  the  other  teachers,  to  visit  their  schools  and  encourage  them,  placing 
more  definite  plans  of  work  before  them.  Another  was  that  such  a 
teacher  might  be  secured  who  would  introduce  cooking,  sewing,  and  in 
some  way  help  to  place  the  life  of  the  average  Negro  home  on  a  more 
satisfactory  basis  in  the  elemental  virtues  of  good  citizenship.  The 
plan  to  engage  such  a  teacher  for  the  23  Negro  schools  of  the  county 
seemed  good  to  the  group  of  trustees,  but  it  was  not  felt  that  the  county 
could  afford  experiments  in  Negro  education.  The  Jeanes  Fund  for 
Negro  Rural  Schools  had  recently  been  established,  and  Dr.  James  H. 
Dillard  was  in  charge  of  its  administration.  The  situation  was  laid 
before  him  and  he  heartily  approved  the  plan  and  agreed  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  supervising  industrial  teacher. 

The  county. was  fortunate  in  securing  for  this  work  Virginia  E. 
Randolph,  who  had  taught  a  rural  school  in  the  county  for  thirteen 
years,  and  by  her  devoted  and  tireless  efforts  had  transformed  a  shabby 
little  schoolhouse  into  a  neatly  whitewashed,  two-room  building,  with 
attractive  groimds,  which  served  as  a  school,  Sunday  school,  and  center 
of  all  good  work  for  the  neighborhood.  In  October,  1908,  she  set  to 
work  to  visit  the  23  Negro  schools,  meeting  the  people  and  teachers, 
and  asking  their  co-operation.    The  patrons  were  invited  to  the  schoob 
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and  oiganized  into  Improvement  Leagues,  and  soon  all  the  schools 
b^an  to  take  on  a  different  appearance.  Simple  repairs  were  nuide, 
floors  and  windows  were  r^ularly  washed,  stoves  were  polished,  walks 
were  laid  off,  and  flowers  set  out  in  the  yards.  R^;ular  periods  were 
set  aside  for  sewing,  mat-making,  cooking,  and  various  kinds  of  work 
that  were  suggested  by  the  materials  at  hand. 

''hemkico  plan" 

This  was  the  origin  of  what  Dr.  Dillard  called  the  "Henrico  Plan" 
of  industrial  training  and  supervision  of  Negjco  schools,  and  he  adopted 
this  method  very  largely  in  administering  the  Jeanes  Fund  in  the  southern 
states.  The  supervising  industrial  teacher  is  iq>pointed  by  the  county 
superintendent,  and  works  under  his  direction  in  as  many  of  the  rural 
schools  as  may  be  reached,  the  salary  being  paid  by  the  Jeanes  Fund. 
Where  the  teacher  covers  a  large  territory  some  provision  is  usually 
made  by  the  local  school  boards  to  defray  the  traveling  expenses  of  the 
teacher. 

The  work  thus  inaugurated  has  steadily  grown,  both  in  effectiveness 
and  extent.  It  was  carried  on  in  119  counties  in  the  various  southern 
states  last  year  through  the  Jeanes  Fimd,  in  co-operation  with  county 
superintendents  and  school  boards.  In  Virginia  there  were  last  year 
17  supervising  industrial  teachers  'Working  in  18  counties.  Five  new 
counties  have  taken  it  up  this  year,  one  county  paying  one-half  the 
salary  of  the  industrial  teacher,  and  another  county  paying  the  whole 
salary  from  local  funds.  Almost  every  coimty  makes  provision  for 
traveling  expenses. 

In  this  paper  I  speak  chiefly  of  work  in  Virginia  which  has  come 
under  my  personal  observation.  Reports  from  teachers  in  the  states 
farther  south  show  that  a  change  equally  as  great  is  being  wrought 
there. 

CONDITIONS 

The  conditions  with  which  the  supervising  teacher  has  to  work  are 
discouraging.  A  veiy  real  difficulty  to  many  is  that  the  work  is  new 
and  they  do  not  know  just  what  to  do.  Few  definite  instructions  can 
be  furnished  as  the  conditions  vary  so  greatly,  from  county  to  coimty, 
and  from  state  to  state.  In  Virginia,  for  example,  in  Henrico  County, 
with  a  Negro  population  of  one-third  of  the  whole,  with  a  network  of 
trolleys  and  the  progressive  influence  of  a  large  dty,  where  the  farms 
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are  small  and  the  Negroes  own  Kttle  land  other  than  their  houses  and 
krtSy  cooditioDs  are  very  different  from  those  in  Charles  City,  the  adjoin- 
ing county,  which  has  not  even  a  village  within  its  borders,  where  the 
N^gro  population  is  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  where  the  farms  are  large 
and  the  lands  spaisdy  settled,  and  15  per  cent  of  the  land  is  owned  bj 
theNegro  farmers.  This,  in  turn,  is  very  different  from  Lowndes  County, 
Alabama,  where  the  N^^roes  outnumber  the  whites  ten  to  one,  and 
where  the  type  of  farming  is  entirely  different.  TerhaLps  in  <me  lespcct 
they  all  were  alike.  The  schools  were  very  poor,  so  inadequate  to  exert 
an  appreciable  influence  for  the  betterment  <rf  industrial  and  rural 
conditions  that  a  great  many  people  and  sdiool  officials  seriously  ques- 
tioned the  good  of  ^'educating"  the  Negro.  The  trouble  with  the 
Negro  schoob  was  that  poorly  trained  teachers,  in  very  crowded  and 
insanitary  bufldings,  were  attempting  to  teadi  to  the  ungraded  and 
unclassified  assortment  of  boys  and  girls  who  came  to  them  with  the 
utmost  irregularity,  the  knowledge  contained  in  the  textbooks  of  the 
course  of  study.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  any  wonder  that  the  white 
people  felt  that  the  states  were  getting  a  very  smaU  return  on  the  money 
invested  in  the  maintenance  of  such  schools. 

That  this  attitude  was  the  result  of  the  absence  of  any  definite 
constructive  policy  these  supervising  teachers  have  proven,  and  their 
work  has  done  more  than  any  other  single  cause  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  the  white  people  of  the  South  in  Negro  education. 

Every  commimity  is  glad  to  have  the  sources  of  disease  removed; 
to  see  the  character  and  moral  habits  of  the  laboring  classes  improved, 
so  that  they  will  strive  for  higher  standards  in  their  work,  in  their  homes, 
and  in  their  neighborhood  life;  and  this  is  what  one  begins  to  see  in  the 
N^ro  population  of  the  counties  where  this  work  has  been  introduced. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  forces  working  for  the  improvement  of  rural 
conditions  in  the  South  should  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  life  of  the 
Negro,  but  these  supervising  teachers  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
these  forces  more  directly  to  bear  on  a  section  of  the  population  that 
had  been  in  the  eddy  of  the  stream  of  economic  progress.  Farm  demon* 
stration,  the  active  efforts  of  the  state  boards  of  health  in  sanitation  and 
the  prevention  of  disease,  the  new  life  which  has  been  breathed  into  the 
school  systems  of  the  southern  states,  following  a  constructive  policy 
of  consolidation,  making  possible  rural  high  schools,  graded  schools, 
with  better  buildings,  longer  terms,  and  more  adequate  funds — in  these 
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matters  the  progress  of  their  white  neighbors  has  furnished  the  inspira* 
tion  of  example  to  the  Negroes,  but  there  was  necessary  personal  human 
S3rmpathy  and  practical  wisdom  to  put  these  forces  into  effect.  It 
means  much  that  the  Negro  is  making  comparative  progress  along 
these  lines;  it  also  means  much  that  the  white  people  of  the  rural  South 
are  coming  to  realize  that  improving  the  condition  of  the  Negro,  who 
is  at  the  lowest  scale  of  life  in  the  southern  social  order,  improves  auto- 
matically the  condition  of  every  other  man  with  whom  that  Negro 
comes  in  contact. 

To  bring  the  Negro  rural  schools  of  the  South  to  any  degree  of  effi- 
ciency, there  was  necessary,  first,  a  stimulus  of  state  aid  or  aids  from 
outside  sources  used  through  the  machinery  of  the  state-school  system 
which  would  enable  different  coimties  and  school  divisions  to  make  a 
practical  demonstration  which  would,  in  time,  attract  the  attention  of 
others;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  was  necessary  to  arouse  the  spirit 
of  self-help  among  the  Negroes;  and  third,  this  would  in  time  bring 
about  a  more  generous  spirit  on  the  part  of  local  school  boards  with 
reference  to  the  distribution  of  school  funds.  This  is  now  being  worked 
out  under  this  method  of  supervision  and  industrial  training.  The 
stimulus  and  necessary  funds  have  come  from  the  Jeanes  Foimdation, 
which  has  been  so  judiciously  applied  to  various  counties  in  the  southern 
states;  the  supervising  teachers  have  aroused  the  spirit  of  self-help  on 
the  part  of  Negro  citizens,  and  this  spirit  in  turn  is  being  met  with  a 
more  generous  response  by  the  local  school  boards. 

BETTER  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  LONGER  TERMS 

Under  the  direction  of  the  supervising  teacher,  various  Negro  com- 
munities have  been  organized  into  school-improvement  leagues,  and 
they  have  provided  much  needed  equipment  in  the  way  of  desks,  black- 
boards, and  additional  room.  They  are  beginning  to  erect  new  buildings 
to  take  the  place  of  the  miserable  shacks  which  have  often  served  as 
school  buildings.  In  almost  every  case  the  funds  raised  by  these  school- 
improvement  leagues  have  been  supplemented  by  money  from  the 
public  funds,  and  in  these  ways  the  improvements  are  being  provided. 
I  visited,  last  February,  with  the  supervising  teacher  in  one  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Virginia,  a  schoolhouse  which  consisted  of  one  small  room,  perhaps 
15  by  20  feet,  with  lo-foot  pitch.  The  only  furniture  consisted  of  14 
old  home-made  double  desks,  and  painted  blackboards,  much  used  and 
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worn  out.  There  were  two  small  windows  on  each  side.  The  enrcriment 
at  this  sdiool  was  72  pupils,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  40. 
How  this  number  of  piq)ils  could  crowd  into  this  room  was  equally  a 
mystery  and  a  shame.  The  Improvement  League  had  commenced 
work  on  an  additional  room  and  the  school  board  had  made  an  appro- 
priation to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  patrons,  who  besides  contribu- 
ting in  money  gave  their  labor  to  erect  the  added  room.  It  is  readily 
seen  that  a  two-room  building  is  inadequate  for  this  number  of  pupils 
should  they  all  attend,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  for  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity that  the  average  daily  attendance  has  been  less  than  one-haif 
the  enrolment.  Conditions  here  were  somewhat  worse  than  one  usually 
sees,  and  yet  I  know  of  three  other  one-room  schools,  quite  as  crowded, 
in  this  county,  but  through  the  efforts  of  the  supervising  teacher  they 
are  each  adding  an  extra  room.  One  wonders  what  a  teacher,  in  a 
schoolroom  as  crowded  as  each  of  these,  can  do  with  pupils  who  attend 
school  only  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  their  time.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add  that  the  teaching  is  very  poor,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  unwhcrie- 
some  environment  tends  to  undo  the  constructive  work  of  the  teacher. 
The  supervising  teachers  give  help  to  the  teachers  in  these  sdKwls, 
showing  them  how  to  grade  the  pupils  in  some  sort  of  way,  but  they  are 
wisely  giving  most  of  their  time  trying  to  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  the  teacher  and  pupils  have  to  work. 

In  another  county  there  was  a  school  not  so  badly  crowded,  but 
with  poor  and  irregular  attendance.  The  supervising  teacher  organised 
a  league  to  help  the  teachers  make  simple  improvements  and  persuaded 
the  patrons  to  send  their  children  more  regularly  to  school.  Their  work 
interested  the  county  superintendent  who  induced  the  school  board 
to  double  the  capacity  of  the  building  and  thus  through  their  united 
efforts  a  most  attractive  building  has  been  erected  with  proper  lighting 
and  heating.  The  league  then  painted  the  building  and  fenced  in  the 
grounds,  and  the  pupils  planted  out  flowers  and  laid  off  the  yards  and 
walks.  The  influence  of  this  school  with  these  improved  conditions 
has  been  such  as  to  make  necessary  a  third  room,  which  is  now  being 
erected  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  league  and  the  school  board;  and  a 
third  teacher  will  soon  be  provided.  The  school  is,  therefore,  reaching 
out  more  and  more  to  all  of  the  colored  children  within  its  district,  and 
their  training  is  becoming  more  and  more  adequate. 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied.    The  term  for  the  colored 
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schools  is  being  lengthened  in  very  much  the  same  way.  In  the  avenge 
county  in  Virginia  the  length  of  term  of  the  schools  for  colored  children 
is  not  over  five  months.  The  school-improvement  league  in  many  cases 
raises  money  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  teacher  and  extend  the  term  from 
two  weeks  to  two  months.  The  local  school  boards  are  encoiuraging 
this,  and  in  one  county  where  the  term  has  been  regularly  five  months, 
the  board  agreed  to  extend  the  term  for  two  weeks  provided  the  leagues 
would  extend  it  for  an  additional  two  weeks.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty 
schools  in  the  county  met  this  condition  and  thus  had  a  six  months' 
term.  While  the  Negroes  are  thus  contributing  for  a  longer  term  for 
their  schools  out  of  their  poverty,  it  must  be  remembered  that  school 
funds  in  the  average  county  are  far  from  adequate  and  that  any  increase 
in  the  absence  of  state  aid  must  be  very  gradual.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  the  Negro  citizens  pay  for  a  part  of  the  added  month  to 
the  school  term  causes  them  to  send  their  children  r^^ularly,  and  to  give 
the  school  more  earnest  support  than  they  otherwise  would  do. 

THE  TEACHING  FORCE 

Of  the  2,300  colored  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  the 
great  majority  have  had  no  training  for  their  work.  Except  for  about 
80  graduates  from  the  State  Normal  School  at  Petersburg,  and  perhaps 
10  or  12  graduates  of  Hampton  Institute,  who  take  up  work  in  Virginia 
each  year,  there  are  no  teachers  coming  into  the  work  with  professional 
training.  The  colored  high  schools  in  a  few  of  the  cities  and  a  few 
private  schools  of  secondary  grade  in  the  state  are  doing  much  to  supply 
the  need,  but  few  of  these  teachers  drift  into  remote  rural  districts  which 
have  to  depend  on  such  teachers  as  they  are  able  to  secure  locally. 
Usually  these  have  had  no  other  training  beyond  a  one-room  school 
and  perhaps  a  few  summer  schools.  The  fact  that  more  than  one-third 
of  the  colored  teachers  in  the  state  have  been  attending  a  summer 
school  during  the  past  few  summers  is  encouraging.  In  most  counties 
the  teachers  have  been  organized  as  a  branch  of  the  Negro  Teachers' 
and  School  Improvement  League  of  the  state,  and  meet  regularly  once 
a  month,  taking  up  at  each  meeting  a  definite  program.  Such  meetings 
are  being  encouraged  by  the  division  superintendents,  and  the  super- 
vising teacher  is  in  many  counties  doing  effective  work  in  helping 
teachers  adapt  the  course  of  study  to  the  needs  of  their  schools. 

Few  pupils  remain  in  the  one-room  schools  long  enough  to  get 
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above  the  fifth  grade.  In  Henrico  County,  for  example,  which  has  been 
having  a  nine  months'  term  for  colored  schools  for  some  years,  there 
was  only  one  Negro  pupil  in  the  entire  county  in  the  seventh  grade  last 
year.  The  county  industrial  school  which  was  opened  this  year  for 
pupils  above  the  fourth  grade,  enrolled  64  pupils,  and  10  of  these  are 
in  the  seventh  grade.  The  mornings  are  devoted  to  academic  work 
and  the  afternoons  to  industrial  work.  As  graded  schools  are  established 
having  adequate  focilities  and  from  two  to  four  teachers,  pupils  are 
remaining  in  school  for  a  longer  time.  In  these  schools  better  trained 
teachers  are  secured,  also  longer  terms.  Under  the  state  graded-school 
fund,  which  is  distributed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  main- 
tenance of  two-,  three-,  and  four-room  schools  erected  and  conducted 
on  plans  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  this  type  of  school 
is  being  greatly  encouraged.  Already  a  number  have  been  erected, 
and  the  number  will  probably  be  doubled  this  year.  A  feature  of  the 
work  in  each  of  these  schools  is  practical  industrial  training  in  addition 
to  more  thorough  teaching  of  the  regular  branches.  The  usefulness  of 
these  schools  in  their  respective  communities  is  evidenced  by  the  cordial 
support  they  are  receiving  from  both  the  local  school  boards  and  the 
N^ro  citizens,  and  such  schools  will  in  time  do  much  to  supply  a  more 
capable  force  of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools. 

EXHIBITS,  RESULTS 

In  most  of  the  counties  an  exhibit  is  held  at  the  close  of  each  school 
year,  of  the  various  articles  of  industrial  work  made  in  the  schools. 
The  exhibit  is  usually  held  at  the  county  seat  or  in  the  business  center 
of  the  county,  and  some  kind  of  a  program  is  provided,  and  simple 
prizes  are  awarded.  These  exhibits  have  been  of  great  importance  in 
popularizing  this  type  of  education  among  the  Negroes,  in  encouraging 
the  Negro  children,  and  in  demonstrating  to  the  white  citizens  the 
usefulness  of  this  training. 

There  is  usually  held  each  year  a  meeting  of  the  supervising  indus- 
trial teachers  in  each  state,  at  some  convenient  point.  In  Virginia 
for  the  past  three  years  they  have  met  at  Hampton  Institute  at  the  time 
of  the  Fanners'  Conference,  bringing  with  them  exhibits  of  the  work 
from  their  respective  counties.  These  exhibits  have  been  of  great  value 
in  improving  the  character  of  the  work  in  each  county  and  in  stimulating 
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local  interest.  The  teachers  also  find  it  much  easier  to  talk  about  the 
different  phases  of  their  work  when  they  have  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  exhibits  of  the  various  counties. 

The  introduction  of  industrial  work  into  the  Negro  schools  has 
not  always  been  easy.  Many  of  the  parents  object  to  their  children 
doing  anything  at  school  but  study  and  recite  from  books.  In  many 
cases  the  preacher  has  publicly  opposed  it,  but  more  often  he  has  joined 
with  the  supervising  teacher  in  her  efforts  for  the  schools.  In  one  county, 
soon  after  the  supervisor  began  work,  this  issue  was  raised  and  the 
preacher  took  up  the  cause  and  urged  the  people  to  contribute  funds 
for  better  school  buildings,  for  equipment  and  material  for  industrial 
work.  In  his  exhortation  he  was  attacked  by  members  of  his  congre- 
gation who  differed  from  him.  The  issue  got  into  the  local  papers 
and  became  so  warm  that  a  vote  was  taken  asking  the  preacher  to  resign. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  white  people  realized  the  situation  and  the 
courage  of  the  preacher,  and  they  with  his  faithful  followers  prevailed 
on  the  congregation  to  withdraw  their  action.  Today  this  preacher  is 
a  real  leader  in  the  county  with  the  confidence  of  all  classes.  The 
colored  schools  have  made  great  progress  and  the  industrial  classes  are 
doing  regular  and  effective  work. 

In  other  communities  the  opposition  lasts  longer.  Recently  I 
visited  a  school  where  the  teacher  is  unable  to  have  any  regular  day  or 
period  for  industrial  work,  because  if  the  parents  know  of  it  they  wiU 
keep  their  children  at  home  on  these  days.  In  another  county  the 
supervising  teacher  was  speaking  to  a  meeting  of  patrons  in  a  school  at 
night.  In  the  course  of  her  remarks  she  condemned  the  common 
d^mces  and  festivals  which  nearly  always  resulted  in  drinking  and  a 
cutting  or  shooting  affray,  and  urged  amusements  of  a  different 
kind.  This  so  enraged  some  of  the  young  people  that  from  the  dark- 
ness outside  a  bottle  of  ink  was  thrown  through  the  window  at  the 
teacher  and  its  contents  emptied  on  her  dress.  The  court  records 
showed  that  nearly  all  of  the  N^oes  in  the  penitentiary  or  jail  from 
that  county  were  there  as  a  result  of  "cutting  and  shooting  at  Negro 
fair." 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied,  showing  the  courage  and  devo- 
tion of  the  supervising  teachers  in  their  contact  with  the  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  masses  of  their  race. 
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SUMMARY 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tabulated  statement  showing  definite  results 
of  the  work  of  supervising  teachers  in  Viiginia  during  the  term  of  191 1- 
12  that  in  the  18  counties  there  are  469  N^gro  schools,  and  that  299  of 
these  were  visited  regularly  by  the  17  supervisors.  The  length  of  term 
ranged  from  5  to  9!  months,  but  an  average  of  6  months  was  maintained 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  121  schools  with  a  short  term  extended  the 
term  for  one  month.  There  were  9  new  buildings  erected  and  12  enlarged 
at  a  combined  cost  of  $6,268.15,  which  does  not  include  labor  and 
materials  given;  12  schools  were  painted,  69  whitewashed,  37  sanitary 
outhouses  were  built,  and  102  schools  used  individual  drinking  cups. 
There  were  348  improvement  leagues  organized,  and  they  raised  for 
school  improvement  $13,744. 16. 

The  entire  cost  of  supervision  in  these  counties  was  less  than 
$7,000.00,  so  that  these  teachers  have  brought  into  the  school  funds 
twice  the  cost  of  their  salaries  and  expenses.  Nearly  every  school 
that  was  built  or  enlarged  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  improve- 
ment leagues  co-operating  with  the  local  school  boards,  which  have 
dealt  more  liberally  with  the  Negro  schools  since  the  Negroes  have  shown 
such  a  disposition  to  help  themselves. 

But  these  figures,  as  illuminating  as  they  are,  do  not  tell  all  the  story. 
Back  of  this  record  of  progress,  there  is  a  new  spirit  of  self-help,  a  new 
interest  in  the  home,  in  the  farm,  and  in  the  country  neighborhood,  and 
it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  co-operative  movement  for  improvement 
in  other  wa3rs.  The  teaching  has  been  stronger,  the  attendance  has 
been  more  regular,  and  the  work  of  the  schools  has  been  more  practical 
than  ever  before. 

Superintendent  Coggin  writes  of  the  work  in  Charles  City  County 
as  follows: 

With  reference  to  the  work  in  Charles  City,  I  can  say  that  the  County 
School  Board  in  its  last  meeting  said  that  the  results  were  such  that  they  could 
not  think  of  giving  it  up.  All  the  men  are  very  much  pleased  and  are  heartily 
supporting  it. 

I  can  see  here  a  new  interest  in  home  life  and  an  effort  is  being  general^ 
made  to  make  home  comfortable  and  beautifuL  Cleanliness  and  politeness 
with  industry  have  been  emphasized  with  good  results.  A  new  ^irit  is  seen 
among  the  teachers  and  a  more  earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  make  their  work 
mean  something  to  the  community  in  which  they  teach.  The  work  as  it  is 
being  done  here  is  encouraging  to  the  entire  citizenship. 
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HOME  GARDEN  AND  CANNING  CLUBS 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  the  work  is  the  co- 
operation of  the  supervising  industrial  teacher  with  the  farm  demon- 
stration agent  in  working  during  the  summer  months  with  dubs  of 
giris  who  raise  home  gardens  and  can  the  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the 
gardens  for  winter  use.  This  feature  of  the  work  was  taken  up  in 
Virginia  last  year  and  four  of  the  supervising  teachers  were  emplo3red 
during  the  simuner  months;  this  year  eight  were  employed  for  the 
entire  twelve  months  of  the  year.  Under  this  plan,  at  the  dose  of  the 
school  term,  they  organized  Girls'  Home  Garden  Clubs.  They  visited 
the  girls  in  their  homes,  met  them  |n  groups,  gave  them  practical  instruc- 
tions for  their  gardens,  and  taught  canning,  cooking,  and  sewing  in  the 
homes.  In  many  ways  the  summer  work  of  these  teachers  has  proven 
of  even  greater  value  than  their  work  with  the  schools,  for  they  are 
toudiing  directly  the  homes  of  the  people  and  bringing  about  changes 
that  are  having  a  far-reaching  effect.  In  the  smnmer  of  191 1  this  work 
was  inaugurated  in  four  counties  and  a  fair  start  was  made.  The 
gardens  were  cultivated  with  varying  success;  many  practical  difficul- 
ties were  encountered,  but  in  all,  the  girls  put  up  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher,  about  one  thousand  glass  jars  of  vegetables.  The  tabulated 
statement  shows  the  work  that  was  accomplished  in  three  of  these  same 
counties  and  five  additional  counties  during  the  summer  of  191 2. 

A  page  from  the  report  of  one  of  the  teachers  indicates  the  character 
of  the  work: 

During  the  month  have  put  up  603  quarts  of  fruit  and  68  quarts  of  vege- 
tables— ^total  671.    Have  dried  12  pounds  of  apples. 

Dxiring  the  season  769  quarts  fruit  have  been  put  up  and  68  quarts  vege- 
tables— ^total  837  quarts.  The  late  bean  and  tomato  crops  are  yet  to  be 
canned. 

Two  of  the  dub  girls — ages  11  and  14 — made  all  the  yeast  and  bread 
for  their  respective  families.  Another  girl  aged  12  years,  but  who  is  not  strong 
enough  to  make  bread  for  her  very  laige  family,  supplies  her  own  and  her 
next  neighbor's  family  with  yeast. 

In  most  homes  the  dub  girls  are  doing  the  entire  canning  for  the  family 
and  some  for  outsiders. 

The  girls  learned  to  do  these  things  in  our  summer  dubs.  Their  mothers 
are  very  much  pleased  to  be  thus  relieved  of  these  duties.  Our  dubs  are 
never  at  a  loss  for  place  for  next  meeting.  Invitations  usually  come  two  and 
three  weeks  ahead. 
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My  trip  through  this  county  in  1913  was  particularly  interestmg 
in  enabling  me  to  con^>are  the  work  of  this  summer  with  last  summer 

SUMMER  WORK  OF  SUPERVISING  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHERS 
In  Eight  Counties  op  Vikginia,  Apsut-Sbptembbb,  igia 
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when  it  was  first  started,  as  I  revisited  some  of  the  same  homes.  Most 
of  the  homes  are  on  small  plots  varying  from  five  to  twenty-five  acres, 
and  they  are  neither  painted  nor  whitewashed.  The  men  work  out  on 
the  so-called  public  work,  or  as  farm  hands.  With  poor  dwellings  to 
start  with  and  a  handicap  of  poverty,  any  improvements  will  necessarily 
be  slow.  Last  year  many  of  the  gardens  were  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
weeds,  or  were  destroyed  by  chickens  or  cows.  In  other  words,  the 
gardens  were  about  as  shiftless  as  the  homes. 

All  the  gardens  are  very  much  better  cultivated  this  year,  and  I 
did  not  see  a  single  one  that  had  been  neglected.  The  chickens  were 
either  kept  out,  or  the  garden  was  put  far  enough  from  the  house  not  to 
be  bothered  by  them.  Practically  every  girl  will  have  a  garden  for  the 
late  fall.  Ahready  they  have  put  up  837  quarts,  which  is  three  times 
as  much  as  they  put  up  in  the  whole  season  last  year. 

I  saw  several  homes  that  were  rebuilt  or  enlarged,  but  as  yet  little 
or  no  whitewashing  has  been  done.  At  one  home  that  we  visited  the 
girl  was  absent,  but  her  mother  showed  us  a  long  row  of  jars  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  which  she  had  put  up,  and  then  brought  out  some  dried 
apples  and  vegetables  which  she  had  put  up,  under  the  teacher's  direc- 
tions. Then  she  brought  out  some  that  she  herself  had  dried  in  the 
traditional  way.  Her  daughter's  work  was  in  every  way  superior  and 
she  said  that  she  was  going  to  use  the  new  method  in  the  future. 

A  few  days  later  I  took  a  similar  trip  through  Charles  City  Coimty 
with  the  county  superintendent  and  the  supervising  teacher.  The 
Negroes  in  Charles  City  are  more  prosperous  than  in  Chesterfield,  and 
the  homes  that  we  visited  were  on  average  small  farms.  I  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  practically  every  home  was  neatly  whitewashed,  together 
with  many  of  the  fences  and  outbuildings,  and  that  everything  about 
the  homes  seemed  to  be  in  good  repair.  We  found  back  yards  and  back 
porches  thoroughly  dean.  Superintendent  Coggin  told  me  that  this 
had  been  very  largely  brought  about  by  Mrs.  Gray  in  the  two  years 
in  which  she  had  been  working  in  the  coimty.  He  said  that  Negro 
homes  of  this  type  used  to  be  the  exception,  but  that  now  they  were 
the  rule  in  this  county.  The  gardens  were  mostly  well  fenced  and  cul- 
tivated. Mrs.  Gray's  services  were  very  much  in  demand,  not  only 
by  the  girls  but  by  their  mothers  who  wanted  to  learn  better  ways  of 
canning. 

At  one  home  that  we  visited  a  widow  and  several  children  were 
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living.  The  father  had  recently  died  of  tuberculosis.  During  his 
sickness  Mrs.  Gray  had  visited  the  home  and  shown  the  mother  the 
necessary  precautions  to  take  in  order  to  prevent  the  infection  of  the 
rest  of  (the  family.  By  her  help  all  the  sanitary  measures  were  carried 
out  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  are  probably  saved  from  the 
disease. 

Malaria  is  more  or  less  prevalent  in  Charles  City,  but  it  is  being 
reduced  each  year.  Many  of  the  Negroes  are  screening  their  houses 
and  digging  deeper  wells. 

Oddly  enough,  our  trip  ended  at  the  Negro  cemetery,  where  there 
was  a  gathering  to  dean  up  the  cemetery.  It  needed  it;  but  the  gather- 
ing was  an  example  of  neighborhood  co-operation  expressive  of  a  general 
desire  to  clean  up  things  and  make  the  coimty  a  better  place  to  live  in 
as  well  as  to  die  in. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  helpfulness  of  the  visits  of  these 
teachers  to  the  homes  of  the  Negroes,  or  their  influence  on  the  girls 
who  belong  to  the  Garden  Clubs.  The  girls  and  some  of  the  mothers 
are  getting  a  kind  of  education  that  is  having  a  marked  effect  upon 
their  homes.  It  meant  a  great  deal  for  Miss  Jefferson  to  get  the  girls 
and  their  parents  in  Chesterfield  to  take  the  home  garden  seriously — ^to 
put  it  where  the  chickens  would  not  destroy  it,  or  put  a  good  fence 
around  it,  then  to  cultivate  it  approximately  near  to  exact  directions. 
The  good  results  have  demonstrated  that  it  pays  to  take  care  of  the 
garden,  and  in  learning  to  do  this  they  are  learning  to  put  more 
thought  and  skill  into  what  has  been  household  drudgery,  but  what 
may  become  household  art. 

I  have  never  seen  more  grateful  appreciation  than  was  shown  to 
these  teachers  in  the  homes  in  which  they  have  helped,  except  possibly 
that  shown  by  the  Negro  farmer  to  the  demonstrator  who  has  helped 
him  to  double  his  com  crop. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  teachers  during  the  simmier  do  much 
of  their  work  with  the  women  in  their  coimties.  The  following  letter 
has  come  into  my  hands  from  the  Women's  Home  Improvement  Club, 
which  was  organized  by  the  teacher  in  Gloucester  Coimty.  It  shows 
both  the  character  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  and  the  interest 
which  they  have  put  into  it: 

In  early  spring  Mrs.  Isabella  Smith  called  us  together  and  spoke  of  the 
many  things  we,  as  housekeepers,  might  accomplish  toward  improving  our 
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homes,  if  we  would  organize  as  a  dub  and  start  to  work.  The  first  suggestion 
was  to  look  to  the  canning  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  As  an  outcome  we  can 
safely  say  that  more  berries,  v^;etables,  and  fruits  have  been  canned  and  more 
dried  than  ever  before  in  this  community,  saying  nothing  of  jellies  and  pickles. 
A  new  in^iration  has  gone  out  from  one  housekeeper  to  another,  and  one 
seems  to  be  vieing  with  the  other  as  to  who  will  have  the  greatest  number  to 
report.  Now  that  the  canning  season  is  fairly  over,  we  are  turning  our  atten- 
tion to  handicrafts;  some  have  started  door  mats,  and  some  table  mats,  and  some 
picture  frames.  We  find  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  our  work  and  feel  it  a 
blessing  to  have  one  in  our  midst  who  is  capable  of  instructing  us  in  so  many 
wa3rs. 

We  ask  an  interest  in  your  prayers  that  much  success  may  attend  our 
efforts.    Taking  God  as  our  great  leader.    Done  by  order  of  the  W JIJ.  Chib. 
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PREFACE 

The  rapid  growth  and  modification  of  American  high  schools  in  re- 
cent years  have  developed  a  large  series  of  problems  which  are  of  inter- 
est to  thousands  of  administrators  and  teachers.  A  number  of  these 
problems  will  be  discussed  in  this  yearbook  and  in  others  that  are  to 
follow.  The  policy  which  has  characterized  the  preparation  of  the 
yearbooks  in  recent  years  will  be  continued,  namely,  to  publish  discus- 
sions that  will  deal  directly  with  the  practical  problems  of  readjustment 
that  now  confront  American  educators,  and  to  include  descriptions  and 
suggestions  that  will  prove  of  direct  practical  value  to  teachers  and 
administrators  in  solving  these  problems  in  their  own  schools. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  material  of  all  the  subjects  in  the  curricu- 
lum is  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs,  owing  to  the  new  type  of  high- 
school  students  now  constituting  such  a  large  part  of  the  student  body. 
The  reconstruction  of  mathematics  is  one  of  the  best  examples,  since  the 
organization  of  this  subject  has  been  so  definite  and  so  fixed  for  many 
years.    Superintendent  Morrison  discusses  the  needed  readjustments  | 
very  concretely,  but  at  the  same  time  in  close  relation  to  the  f unda^  I 
mental  principles  that  should  determine  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  I 
the  material  of  any  subject.    Hence  his  paper  will  prove  of  interest  not  A 
only  to  teachers  of  mathematics  but  to  teachers  of  all  subjects  as  well. 

The  desirability  of  substituting  supervised  study  during  school  hours 
for  home  study  is  being  urged  by  many  parents  and  administrators  and 
in  the  public  press.  Some  school  S3rstems  such  as  that  of  Sacramento, 
California,  have  achieved  reforms  along  this  line  upon  a  very  broad  scale, 
but  in  many  other  places  teachers  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  possibility 
of  instituting  such  reforms.  Mr.  Breslich,  in  his  paper,  presents  the 
fundamental  principles  at  the  basis  of  the  movement  for  supervised 
study  and  a  review  of  the  experiments  that  have  been  tried  in  various 
parts  of  the  coimtry. 

Many  reforms  in  instruction,  however,  cannot  be  undertaken  suc- 
cessfully in  some  places  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  teaching  sta£f,  their 
tenure  of  office,  and  the  number  of  subjects  which  they  are  required  to 
teach.    Optimistic  educational  theorists  and  reformers  often  overlook 
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these  limitations.    The  first  stq>  in  the  direction  of  improved  conditions 

among  the  teaching  staff  must  be  based  upon  a  dear  understanding  of 

the  actually  existing  conditions.    The  paper  by  Professors  Jessup  and  ^ 

Coffman  present  important  information  for  this  purpose. 


I 

A.     , 


I.    RECONSTRUCTED  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  HIGH 

SCHOOL 


THE  ADAPTATION  OF  INSTRUCTION  TO  THE  NEEDS, 
INTERESTS,  AND  CAPACITIES  OF  STUDENTS 


HENRY  C.  MORRISON 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  New  Hampshire,  Concord,  N.H. 


General  dissoHsfacHon  wUh  resuUs  of  nuUhematical  instrucHan. — Few 
are  satisfied  with  the  present  mathematics  situation  in  the  high  school, 
particularly  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  high  school.  Dissatisfaction 
is  found  in  the  college  faculties  which  deal  with  the  product,  among  the 
mathematicians  who  are  looking  for  a  foundation  for  productive  scholar- 
ship, among  the  teachers  who  are  looking  for  something  better;  and 
di^atisfaction  coupled  with  ridicule  is  found  among  the  business  men, 
engineers,  and  others,  who  expect  mathematics  learned  in  the  school 
to  function  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
an  attempt  to  analyze  the  situation,  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with 
mathematics  in  the  high  school,  and  if  possible  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  way  out. 

Three  factors  involved:  students^  social  needs,  available  subject-matter. — 
Whatever  the  solution  ultimately  may  be  found  to  be,  it  can  confidently 
be  stated  that  the  three  chief  factors  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  other  curriculum  problems,  are:  (i)  the  pupil  and  the 
laws  of  his  mental  growth  and  development;  (2)  the  social  needs  which 
the  school  as  an  institution  must  serve;  and  (3)  the  availability  and  use 
of  the  material  under  discussion — ^mathematics  in  this  case — ^as  an 
instrument  for  such  pupil  development  and  his  adjustz^ent  to  such  and 
such  sodal  needs  or  purposes.  > 

The  existing  mathematics  of  the  high  school,  and  particularly  that 
of  the  first  two  years,  however  taught,  falls  far  short  of  satisfying  the 
known  laws  of  adolescent  growth,  and  it  bearalittle  relgtipn  to  any  ^gwn 
social  needs.  Referring  to  existing  mathematics,  the  writer  of  course 
has  in  mind  first  of  all  the  formal  algebra  and  geometry  usually  found 
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in  the  first  and  second  high-school  years;  and  to  these  courses  may  be 
added  the  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  advanced  algebra  commonly 
taught  in  the  last  two  years. 

I.     THE  STUDENTS,  THEIR  NEEDS,  INTERESTS,  AND  CAPACITIES 

SutjecP-matter  must  funcHan  thraughaut  the  process  of  learning. — ^The 
fact,  or  rather  set  of  facts,  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter  is  the  pupil 
himself,  and  he  is  the  most  stubborn  fact  of  all.  Everything  must 
conform  to  his  nature,  whatever  that  may  be.  You  may  teach  him 
much  or  little,  but  what  you  really  teach  will  depend  entirely  upon 
what  he  can  and  will  learn.  For  centuries  imtold  schoolmasters  have 
had  their  minds  centered  chiefly  upon  what  they  have  thought  he  ought 
to  leam^nd  know,  and  seldom  upon  the  discovery  of  prindples'^ndch 
would  reveal  to  them  what  he^could  and  wQidd  learn.  Now  nothing 
is  more  deceptive  than  the  appearance  of  learning  which  the  average 
youth  can  present.  It  is  possible  to  give  the  simiilacrum  of  learning 
to  almost  any  curriculum  material  from  the  multiplication  table  to 
Sanskrit.  It  is  simple  enough,  that  is  to  say,  to  cram  a  youth  with 
learning  which  will  enable  him  creditably  to  pass  off  a  recitation  or  an 
entrance  examination.  That  depends  upon  the  force  and  skill  of  the 
teacher.  But  to  ground  the  pupil  in  learning  which  will  react  to  the 
only  real  test,  namely,  "will  it  fyTMj^fan?''  depends  as  much  upon  the 
nature  of  the  pupil's  mind  and  the  stage  of  his  development  as  upon 
the  professional  tact  and  skill  of  the  instructor.  Whatever  the  subject 
taught  or  the  teaching,  if  it  is  to  be  in  any  way  productive  and  worth 
the  while,  it  must  not  only  respond  to  the  function  test,  but  it  must 
have  a  chance  to  function  all  the  way  through  the  process  of  learning. 
That  is,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  indubitable  in  the  light  of  all  we  know 
of  the  educative  process. 

/y  Present  maikemaUcs  cannot  function  even  in  hands  of  skiUed  teachers. — 
Now  here  is  the  first  real  trouble  with  the  mathematics  of  the  high  schooL 
It  not  only  does  not  fimction  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  teacher  but  it 
cannot  function  even  in  the  hands  of  the  skilled  teacher.  That  is  to 
say,  there  is  nothing  to  which  most  processes  in  algebra  or  geometry, 
or  indeed  arithmetic,  can  be  applied  except  to  more  algebra  or  arithmetic 
Hence,  while  the  pupil  may  for  the  time  being  attain  perfect  marks,  his 
learning  becomes  no  part  of  his  stock  of  usable  ideas,  and  he  straightway 
forgets  all  about  it  until  he  is  put  through  a  naive  ''review,"  which  in 
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its  turn  needs  to  be  '' reviewed"  when  he  becomes  a  college  Freshman  or 
enters  a  shop.  The  first  conclusion  then  is  that  we  must  find  a  kind  of 
mathematics  material  not  only  which  will  function  but  which  does 
fimction  in  some  other  field  than  mathematics  while  it  is  being  taught^ 
and  such  use  must  further  respond  to  a  real  need  felt  as  such  at  the  time 
by  the  pupil.  So  only  can  mathematical  concepts  become  realized. 
^y Disciplinary  argument  not  suijicient  justificaUon. — ^The  objection  will 
of  course  be  made  that  mathematics  is  a  "splendid  mental  discipline." 
Well,  so  is  sawing  wood  or  pla3dng  good  football.  Unless  we  can  find 
some  other  justification  for  courses  in  the  high  school,  many  of  them 
will  undoubtedly  presently  travel  the  road  of  Greek,  and  we  shall  have 
little  that  can  be  called  education  left.  It  probably  is  not  necessary  to 
argue  the  disciplinary  question.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  algebra  and 
geometry  of  the  standard  mathematics  curriculum  of  the  day  represent 
the  mental  discipline  conception  of  the  educative  process  at  its  best. 
If  they  cannot  justify  their  existence  on  the  groiud^of  their  fmil^, 
then  the  disciplinarians  have  much  to  exgla^r^ 

It  is  fairly  to  be  assumed  at  this  day  of  the  world  that  tmless  a 
course  can  justify  itself  as  offering  to  the  pupil  a  S3rstem  of  ideas  which 
help  to  interpret  to  him  his  environment  and  enable  him  to  react  to 
new  and  strange  situations  in  that  environment,  then  such  a  course 
has  little  place  in  a  modem  educational  institution. 

But  laying  aside  the  purely  disciplinary  argument  in  its  extreme 
form,  it  may  be  objected,  with  reference  to  geometry  especially,  that 
here  is  a  method  of  thought  in  which  the  educated  man  should  be  trained. 
The  contention  might  be  granted  in  part  if  the  thinking  of  the  modem 
world  were  done  in  the  form  of  the  syllogism  and  in  mathematical  terms 
as  was  once  the  case.  The  fact  is  that  the  thinking  of  the  modem 
world  is  done  mainly  in  inductive  form  and  in  terms  derived  from  biology. 

Mental  characteristics  of  adolescent  students. — ^Let  us  return  to  the 
pupil  and  find  out  what  we  know  about  him.  Little  enough  in  scientific 
form,  no  doubt.  But  still  an  inmiense  amoimt  of  information  as  to  his 
habitual  works  and  ways  is  fairly  well  made  out.  We  owe  a  great  debt 
to  the  noble  army  of  child  students  led  by  the  veteran  Stanley  Hall. 

In  the  first  place,  this  youth  when  he  comes  to  the  high  school  is, 
and  has  been  for  about  two  years  on  the  average,  an  adolescent.  If  a 
boy,  he  is  a  clumsy,  awkward  chap,  who  has  lost  all  the  nimbleness  and 
agility  which  he  had  three  or  fo\ir  years  ago,  and  is  now  chiefly  occupied 
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ph3^ca]ly  in  keeping  from  ''falling  over  himself"  and  in  keeping  out 
of  sight.  Mentally  his  mind  is  dreaming  and  seeing  things  never 
dreamed  of  before.  If  a  girl,  well  a  mere  man  had  perhaps  best  not 
try  to  do  justice  to  her.  Probably,  in  her  own  way  she  is  at  bottom  in 
the  same  state  as  the  boy,  though  she  can  laugh,  or  at  least  giggle,  it 
ofiF,  while  he  cannot. 

Adolescent  not  a  period  for  formal  drill. — ^Without  attempting  any 
lengthy  analysis  of  the  adolescent  period,  or  yielding  to  the  temptation 
to  enlarge  upon  its  marvelous  beauties  and  possibilities,  one  conspicuous 
and  enormously  important  and  indubitable  fact  stands  out :  it  is  the  worst 
period  between  the  shedding  of  the  milk  teeth  and  the  grave  for  an3rthing 
like  drill.  It  is  a  period  when  new  ideas,  especially  those  of  a  general 
spiritual  type,  are  entering  the  opening  mind  in  hosts  of  new  forms; 
when  the  physical  organism  is  imdergoing  a  process  of  complete  reor- 
ganization and  readjustment;  and  when  mental  attitudes  and  powers 
are  imdergoing  a  similar  and  corresponding  change.  In  these  days. 
Nature  cries  out  to  the  schoolmaster  with  his  "character-building" 
schemes:  ''Hands  off;  this  is  my  job;  wait."  Nothing  coidd  be  less 
suitable  to  this  youth's  nature  than  the  Latin  beginner's  book  and 
the  algebra  and  the  formalized  literary  analysis  with  which  the  modem 
schoolmarm,  just  out  of  college,  but  yet  ten  thousand  years  older  than 
the  youth,  greets  him.  The  wonder  is  not  that  "elimination"  takes 
place  at  a  frightful  rate  at  the  beginning  and  diuing  the  first  year  of 
high  school,  but  rather  that  anybody  goes  to  high  school  at  all. 

AdokscetU  student  can  grasp  mathematical  concepts. — ^Now,  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  tl^tt  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl  is  incapable  of  mathe- 
matical concepts,  or  necessarily  finds  them  distasteful.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  above,  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  adolescent  is  an  openness  to  entirely  new  types  of  ideas  as  well  as 
an  entirely  new  set  of  reactions.  It  is  very  likely  true  that  there  is  in 
the  adolescent  mind  a  capacity  for  apprehending  new  mathematical 
concepts  of  a  much  higher  order  than  has  generally  been  thought  possible. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  reasoned  that  the  youthful  mind  is  romantic — ^vague 
term — ^while  mathematics  is  deadly  unromantic,  and  therefore  boy  and 
bud  alike  will  have  none  of  it.  Nor  is  the  mind  at  this  or  any  other 
age  to  be  viewed  after  the  utterly  false  analogy  of  a  muscular  organ 
which  is  weak  in  childhood  but  grows  stronger  in  youth  and  powerful 
in  maturity,  and  thus  becomes  capable  of  grasping  ideas  by  sheer  force 
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of  a  sort  of  energy  only  in  the  prime  of  life.  Rather  does  it  seem  to  be 
true  that  the  ability  of  the  mind  to  apprehend  new  ideas  is  related  to 
the  ideas  already  actually  in  mind,  and  the  ability  to  assimilate  new 
notions  and  make  them  a  part  of  the  intellectual  capital  is  largely  a 
question  of  opportimities  for  such  ideas  to  function  in  the  interpretation 
of  some  feature  of  the  environment.  There  is,  for  instance,  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  to  prevent  the  adolescent  from  apprehending  and 
assimilating  the  concepts  of  the  calculus. 

The  difficulty  with  the  present  high-school  mathematics,  especially 
algebra,  is  not  in  the  intrinsically  abstruse  character  of  the  concepts, 
but  rather  (i)  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  fimction,  and  (2)  in  the  fact  that  the  algebra  as  taught  is  almost 
entirely  an  organizing  and  drill  subject. 
y^ui  the  concepts  must  be  brought  wUhin  the  range  of  his  experience. — 
"^ou  have  here  a  pupil  whose  whole  life  is  in  a  state  of  profound  change, 
in  whom  a  habit  established  today  tends  to  break  up  tomorrow,  and  you 
start  out  to  organize  a  set  of  experiences  which  he  has  never  had.  You 
have  a  being  who  represents,  phylogenetically,  a  superman  as  compared 
with  what  he  himself  was  a  year  or  two  years  since — a  prodigious  leap 
which  represents  perhaps  the  cultural  evolution  between  the  stage 
attained  by  the  Iroquois  and  that  reached  by  the  earlier  Greeks.  It 
isn't  that  he  is  not  capable  of  a  high  order  of  thinking;  he  simply  hasn't 
had  the  experience  with  which  to  do  his  thinking.  He  is  eager  and 
anxious  for  new  ideas;  he  never  will  be  more  so;  but  he  cannot  effectively 
formulate  ideas  which  form  no  assimilated  part  of  his  intellectual  equip- 
ment. The  same  boy  will  perform  marvels  of  wireless  tel^raphy  the 
imderstanding  of  which  he  has  gathered  from  his  juvenile  periodical,  \ 
but  he  will  gaze  stupidly  at  his  science  teacher  who  talks  to  him  of  the  I 
elementary  units  of  electricity,  and  ultimately  fail  in  his  examination.  * 
Five  years  more  of  normal  growth  and  tliat  same  formalized  physics 
will  interest  him  a  great  deal  more  than  the  construction  of  electrical 
apparatus. 

Fundamental  attitudes  of  girls  even  less  favorable  for  abstract  mathe- 
matics.— Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  discussion,  attention  ought  to 
be  drawn  to  the  girl  side  of  the  question.  Not  only  will  the  general 
statement  of  the  case  apply  to  the  girl  as  well  as  to  the  boy,  but  there 
are  fiuiher  special  considerations  to  be  urged  in  her  case.  The  programs 
of  most  existing  schools  have  been  evolved  in  a  line-descent  from  the 
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earlier  boys'  schools,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  programs  have  b^gun 
to  show  a  special  adaptation  to  the  proper  education  of  girls.  Indeed, 
the  protagonists  of  equal  educational  rights  for  the  sexes  have  often  in 
the  past  rather  resented  any  teaching  for  girls  different  from  that  for 
bo3rs,  no  doubt  deeming  it  their  primary  duty  to  demonstrate  that  women 
could  compete  with  men  successfully  on  their  own  ground.  And  of 
course  they  have  amply  succeeded  and  more  than  succeeded.  But  in 
our  anal}^  of  the  difficulty  which  seems  to  exist  in  the  present  mathe- 
matics situation,  there  are  important  special  features  true  in  the  case 
of  girls  which  are  not  true  in  the  case  of  boys.  Whatever  is  true  of  the 
mental  attitude  of  adolescents  in  general  to  mathematical  culture,  it 
is  also  true  that  boys  are  normally  organized  to  react  &vorably  to  the 
functions  of  which  mathematics  must  become  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
ments of  interpretation.  The  man  in  brief  is  normally  organized  through 
bodily  and  mental  development  and  inheritance  to  deal  with  the  outward 
material  environment,  and  for  that  purpose  in  civilized  life  he  must  rely 
largely  if  not  mainly  upon  mathematics  in  some  form.  In  brief,  his 
attitude  sooner  or  later  is  one  of  practical  and  normal  interest.  The 
woman  on  the  other  hand  is  organized  both  bodily  and  mentally  for  deal- 
ing with  an  entirely  different  set  of  functions,  in  which  mathematics 
pla3rs  a  small  part.  At  this  particular  period  she  must  be  full  of  new 
ideas  and  insights  totally  different  from  those  which  are  coming  to  the 
boy  of  the  same  age.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  her  fundamental  attitude 
must  be  different  and  relatively  less  favorable  even  than  that  of  the 
adolescent  boy  to  the  formalized  mathematics  of  the  early  secondary 
school.  His  attitude  doubtless  is  ''I  don't  see  the  object  of  all  this,  but 
I  can  see  that  I  am  likely  to  have  to  learn  it,"  while  hers  woidd  con- 
ceivably be  expressed  thus,  "This  is  evidently  a  part  of  education  and 
of  course  it  is  my  duty  to  learn  it,  but  I  hate  it  just  the  same." 

n.     THE  SOCIAL  NEEDS  WHICH  HIGH  SCHOOLS  MUST  MEET 

High  schools  being  rapidly  reorganised  to  adapt  to  changing  social 
needs, — Ordinarily,  we  might  at  this  point  proceed  to  the  mathematics 
side  of  the  question  at  once  and  scrutinize  the  essential  fimction  and 
purpose  of  mathematics  in  the  educative  process.  We  cannot  do  that 
for  we  are  obliged  to  consider  what  kind  of  an  institution  it  is  for  which 
we  are  studying  program  material.  And  the  high  school  is  conspicuously 
the  institution  in  the  whole  course  of  education  which  is  today  in  an 
imsettled  state.    The  ancient  landmarks  have  been  torn  up  and  the 
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boxindaries  are  in  process  of  revision.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
justifiably  or  otherwise,  that  is  the  case.  Clearly  it  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  in  our  view  of  the  mathematics  situation,  or 
that  of  any  other  part  of  secondary  curriculum,  what  view  we  take  of 
the  essential  purpose  and  fimction  of  the  high  school  as  an  educational 
institution. 

High  schools  becoming  instikUions  for  all  the  people. — Conditions 
have  changed.  A  generation  ago  the  high  school  was  an  institution  which 
few  pupils  reached.  Life  was  relatively  simple  and  the  common  school 
education  was  felt  to  suffice  for  the  great  majority.  But  since  the  eighties 
of  the  last  century  high-school  enrolment  has  been  outrunning  popula- 
tion in  growth  all  over  the  United  States.  A  relative  increase  of  five, 
seven,  even  ten  times  over  the  growth  of  population  for  twenty  years 
has  not  been  uncommon.  Over  a  large  extent  of  country,  outside  of 
the  great  metropolitan  centers  with  their  special  problems,  we  have 
reached  a  stage  where  the  high-school  enrolment  is  often  considerably 
in  excess  of  half  the  maximum  possible  and,  as  has  often  been  pointed 
out,  this  phenomenon  is  not  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  Now  this 
fact  points  imerringly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  expression  ^'conmion 
school"  must  be  extended  and  applied  to  the  secondary  school.  Indeed, 
in  several  of  the  states,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish,  on  the  face  of  the  attend- 
ance returns,  where  the  elementary  school  leaves  off  and  the  secondary 
school  b^ins.  Pupils  do  indeed  drop  out  of  school  all  along  the  line, 
but  the  loss  is  often  quite  as  conspicuous  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades,  or  between  the  fifth  and  sixth,  as  between  the  elementary  school 
and  the  high  school;  and  the  loss  between  the  first  and  second  high- 
school  years  is  often  more  pronounced  relatively  than  an3rwhere  else. 
So  the  high  school  is  rapidly  becoming  on  the  whole  not  the  ''people's 
college,"  but  a  part  of  the  educational  scheme  common  to  all. 

These  social  changes  afect  curriculum  and  methods. — ^Now  these 
changes  have  altered  greatly  both  the  curriculum  problem  and  the  peda- 
gogical problem  in  the  high  school.  The  former  because  the  purpose 
and  social  fimction  of  the  school  has  necessarily  changed  with  the  change 
in  its  client^e;  and  the  latter  because  the  faculty  has  no  longer  to  deal 
with  a  selected  high-grade  home  backgroimd,  but  with  a  heterogeneous 
mass  from  every  sort  of  social  stratum. 

Differentiation  now  should  fall  at  beginning  of  adolescences;  not  at  end 
of  compulsory  period. — ^The  first  significant  principle  which  stands  out 
clearly  is  the  necessity  for  placing  at  a  lower  level  the  line  of  cleavage 
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between  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school,  between  the  peda- 
gogy applicable  to  children  and  the  pedagogy  applicable  to  youth. 
The  still  prevalent  eighth-ninth  grade  division  point  is  probably  rdated 
to  a  process  of  evolution  which  had  gradually  brought  about  a  com- 
pletion of  eight  years  of  work  at  the  average  age  of  fourteen,  whm 
by  common  agreement  in  most  states  the  age  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation has  ended.  With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  proportion  of  childrea 
passing  over  into  the  high  school  has  come  a  curiosity  as  to  why  the 
first  eight  grades  should  be  in  the  elementary  school  and  the  last  four 
in  the  high  school.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Conmiittee  of  Ten  fore- 
shadowed what  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  seen  to  be  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that  the  division  point  should  come  at  the  dawn  of 
adolescence  rather  than  at  its  most  critical  point.  Returns  seem  to 
indicate  the  thirteenth  year  in  boys  and  the  twelfth  year  in  girls  as  good 
working  approximations  of  the  dawn  of  the  adolescent  changes.  This 
corresponds  very  well  to  a  division  point  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
grades,  which  teachers  have  for  a  long  time  suspected  to  be  the  right  one. 

The  changes  above  referred  to,  the  rapid  development  of  the  present 
phase  of  society,  and  the  increase  of  learning  bearing  upon  the  whole  edu- 
cative process,  have  together  made  necessary  a  careful  re-examination 
of  the  whole  theory  of  the  purpose  of  the  secondary  school  as  a  social 
institution. 

Detailed^  concrete  aims,  relaied  to  social  needs,  must  replace  formal 
aims. — ^We  may  note  in  the  first  place  that  no  longer  will  vague  phrases 
about  mental  discipline  and  character-building  answer  the  question.  Like 
the  patriotic  fervor  of  the  average  party  platform,  they  soimd  well, 
but  like  party  promises  they  are  hard  to  carry  out.  The  trouble  is  they 
don't  mean  the  same  thing  to  any  two  persons.  Nor  will  such  expres- 
sions as  ''a  liberal  education,"  or  "education  for  citizenship,"  or  that 
more  recent  and  reverend  teachers'  convention  title,  "education  for 
service,"  throw  much  light  on  the  kind  of  mathematics  we  ought  to 
teach. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  every  school  in  every  age  has  been  at  bott(»n 
an  attempt  to  adjust  its  pupils  to  the  requirements  of  the  society  in  which 
they  live.  If  we  were  still  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  we  should  probably 
find  the  school  of  the  esquire  a  first-rate  secondary  school.  If  society 
in  America  were  aristocratic,  with  a  landed  nobility  based  upon  primo- 
geniture, the  problem  would  be  simple.  Existing  secondary  schools 
coidd  be  named  by  the  reader  which  are  very  well  adapted  indeed  to 
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furnishing  the  adjustment  needed  by  such  a  society.  But  that  is  not 
what  the  democratic  society  of  the  day,  organized  on  an  industrial 
basis,  calls  for;  and  the  state  as  the  will  of  society  simply  and  ruthlessly 
overrides  the  disputations  of  the  doctors  and  bids  us  get  back  to  the 
original  purpose  of  the  school,  namely,  getting  pupils  ready  to  live  effect- 
ively in  oiu:  own  twentieth  century  United  States — ^not  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  nor  in  Germany. 

CuUural  course  related  to  contemporary  needs  will  continue  to  be  promi- 
nent.— ^Now  there  are  two  natural  curriculum  responses  to  the  social 
adjustment  theory  of  the  high  school.  Your  curriculum  may  still  be 
strictly  educative  or  developmental,  or  it  may  be  technical  with  a  view 
to  immediate  special  training  for  life-work  or  vocation.  Probably  both 
types  of  school  for  youth  above  the  age  of  about  twelve  will  necessarily 
be  a  part  of  the  general  educational  scheme  for  many  years  to  come, 
though  with  the  steady  growth  in  the  present  trend  of  enrolment  and 
with  the  amelioration  of  industrial  conditions  there  is  probably  little 
doubt  that  cultiural  education  will  daim  a  steadily  increasing  majority 
of  pupils,  over  technical  education,  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  and  beyond. 
Even  now,  it  is  a  striking  and  significant  fact  that  most  investigations 
of  the  causes  of  dropping  out  of  school  do  not  reveal  economic  reasons 
but  rather  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  as  the  real  cause. 
Here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  popular  guesswork  is  very  much  at  fault. 
y  Mathematical  courses  should  be  differentiated  for  cultural  and  technical 
purposes. — ^In  any  case  the  new  cultural  high  school  and  the  technical 
high  school  demand  on  principle  very  different  mathematical  material 
from  that  which  the  present  high  school  offers  on  the  basis  of  the  dis- 1 
dplinary  conceptipn  of  the  educative  process. 

The  solution  on  the  side  of  the  technical  high  school  should  in 
principle  be  very  simple,  to  wit:  the  thorough  teaching  of  such  processes 
as  are  needed  in  the  industry  for  which  training  is  given  followed  by 
drill  to  the  point  of  efficient  fimctioning  within  a  narrow  range. 

But  because,  as  it  seems  to  me  the  facts  indicate,  the  cultural  high 
school  is  now,  and  will  increasingly  continue  to  be,  the  type  of  secondary 
school  which  the  American  school  man  will  have  to  administer  and  in 
which  the  majority  of  our  secondary  teachers  will  work,  I  shall  deal  with 
that  type  only. 

Development  of  adaptability  in  adolescents  is  the  aim. — ^Now  the  kernel 
of  the  theory  upon  which  the  school  will  be  administered  is  the  develop- 
ment of  adaptability  in  adolescents,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  mental 
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growth.  A  great  deal  might  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  ads^tability 
as  the  greatest  need  of  the  industrial  world,  but  I  will  refrain.  At  all 
events,  we  have  here  the  central  characteristic  of  the  educable  being, 
for  adaptability  is  the  standard  by  which  all  mental  development  above 
the  level  of  tropism  is  to  be  measured. 

To  be  more  concrete,  I  mean  that  the  modem  American  high  school 
must  produce  a  yoimg  man  or  young  woman,  not  necessarily  with  specific 
training,  but  o^ble  of  intelligent  adaptation  in  any  situation  in  which 
he  or  she  is  likely  to  be  placed.  Let  it  be  poiuted  out  that  the  tragedies 
of  modem  vocational  life  lie,  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  men  are  pos- 
sessed of  no  special  skill,  as  in  the  fact  that  rapid  industrial  changes 
mangle  the  careers  of  thousands  who  can  do  but  one  thing.  As  Hender- 
son has  so  well  said,  we  do  not  need  to  put  industry  into  education  half 
so  much  as  we  need  to  put  education  into  industry.  Be  it  remembered 
that  adaptability  and  skill  are  exactly  as  much  reciprocal  terms  in 
psychology  as  are  power  and  speed  in  mechanics. 

Again,  lest  we  forget,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  developed  capacity 
of  the  individual  to  react  to  a  strange  situation  is  a  question  of  his 
possessing  a  working  system  of  ideas,  and  not  of  his  having  exercised 
interminably  a  m)rthical  mental  faculty. 

Some  eletnetUs  of  knowledge  common  to  all  zones  of  adaptability; 
others  less  common. — Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  one  high-school 
pupil  can  be  put  in  possession  of  all  existing  learning,  or  even  of  the 
elements  thereof,  as  the  above  statement  would  seem  to  imply.  Cer- 
tain elements  are  common  needs  of  everybody,  for  instance,  knowledge 
of  the  human  body,  the  heritage  of  the  race  in  various  institutions  and  a 
racial  literature,  in  art,  in  ethics,  and  so  on.  Some  elements  are  common 
to  two  or  more  zones  of  adaptability,  as,  for  instance,  the  biological  sci- 
ences to  the  housekeeper  and  the  agricultimst.  But  the  specific  elements 
which  go  into  an  imderstanding  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  the 
homemaker  are  widely  different  from  those  needed  in  the  educational 
equipment  of  the  engineer  or  the  attorney. 

High  school  must  discover  broad  zones  for  special  talents  of  individuals. — 
Parallel  with  the  fact  that  it  is  doubtless  impossible  to  cover  the  whole 
range  of  learning  in  the  high  school,  and  as  a  consequence  to  attain  an 
adaptability  to  any  possible  situation  in  life,  is  the  further  fact  that  it 
is  undesirable  by  reason  of  the  developing  individuality  of  the  adolescent. 
One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  secondary  school  is  and  must  necessarily 
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be  the  furnishing  of  opportunity  for  a  selective  process  to  take  place 
upon  the  native  bent  of  a  pupil,  to  discover  to  each  so  far  as  possible 
the  broad  zone  within  which  his  future  activity  will  normally  lie.  Here 
is  a  specific  difference  bett^een  the  elementary  school  and  the  secondary, 
for  the  child  differs  from  youth  in  point  of  individuation  fully  as  much 
as  practice  has  sanctioned  a  difference  in  method  between  schools  of 
the  two  grades  named. 

Children  are  not  all  alike,  but  different  boys  of  ten  are  vastly  more 
alike  than  are  the  same  bo3rs  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Children 
differ,  but  they  differ  in  respect  to  bodily  health,  temperament,  natural 
endowment,  etc.;  while  adolescents  b^in  to  differ  as  adults  differ  not 
only  in  these  respects,  but  much  more  markedly  in  point  of  interest  in 
and  natural  adaptation  to  different  t3rpes  of  activity.  Children  are  as 
much  alike  as  a  horde  of  savages;  adolescents  b^in  to  be  as  different 
as  civilized  men. 

High-school  curricula  should  be  differentiated  to  parallel  broad  zones 
of  adult  activity. — ^Programs  in  high  schools  have  for  twenty  years  been 
prevailingly  made  up  of  curricula  which  differ  from  each  other  only  in 
relative  emphasis  laid  upon  different  phases  of  the  same  science-arts 
round  of  work.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  every  high  school 
should  somewhat  sharply  differentiate  its  curricula  along  the  lines  of 
the  broadest  zones  of  adult  activity.  In  the  larger  dties  this  division 
has  already  been  foreshadowed  by  the  erection  of  distinct  types  of  high 
schools,  to  wit:  the  classical  high  school,  the  high  school  of  commerce, 
the  mechanic  arts  high  school,  and  latterly  the  domestic  arts  high 
school.  Similarly  there  has  recently  been  developed  in  rural  communi- 
ties the  agricultural  high  school.  Clearly  the  pathway  of  evolution  is 
plainly  blazed  out.  We  may  go  further  and  some  time  develop  other 
high  schools,  as,  for  instance,  in  some  parts  of  the  East  and  South,  high 
schools  of  the  textile  arts.  Doubtless  there  will  be  many  abortive 
attempts  to  include  within  the  field  of  the  high  school  industrial  activities 
which  are  incapable  of  educational  use,  for  many  industries  have  already 
become  so  highly  mechanized  as  to  p>ossess  but  little  thought  content  for 
the  worker. 

Chief  zones  and  resulting  curricula. — ^There  then  is  a  picture  of  the 
well-developed  program  of  today  in  a  high  school,  enrolling  say  250 
pupils,  and  located  in  the  typical  community  of  say  10,000  people  with 
industrial  interests  ranging  all  the  way  from  a  zone  of  farms  a  few  miles 
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out  to  several  highly  developed  mdustiies  in  town.  Such  a  school 
should  offer  weU^lifferentiated  curricula  calculated  to  furnish  the  edu- 
cational foundations  for:  (a)  homemaking  and  housdLeq>ing;  (6)  agp- 
culture;  {c)  mechanical  and  engineering  pursuits;  ((Q  commerce;  and 
{e)  the  professions  through  its  collie  preparatory  curriculum  probably 
reorganized  somewhat  in  both  content  and  method. 

In  the  large  city,  these  different  curricula  will  probably  be  as  now 
indq)endent  schools.  In  the  smaller  communities  probably  a  sdection 
will  more  and  more  be  made  adapted  to  the  chief  industrial  activity. 
In  these  different  curricula,  the  mathematics  and  the  science  taught 
will  need  to  differ  greatly  and  they  properly  should. 

Appropriate  maihemaUcs  for  each  of  these  curricula. — ^Whateva 
mathematics  is  taught,  be  it  remembered,  must  be  only  such  as  will  be 
capable  of  functioning  in  enabling  the  pupil  to  interpret  new  situations 
as  they  are  presented  to  his  understanding,  and  which  as  a  matter  of 
fact  does  constantly  so  function  in  the  learning  process.  We  have  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  the  degradation  of  mathematics  to  the  plane  of  a 
scourge  calculated  to  mortify  the  spirit,  if  not  the  flesh,  that  it  is  still 
hard  for  many  of  us  to  accqpt  fully  the  new  point  of  view. 

For  the  girl  engaged  in  acquiring  the  educational  foundation  for  her 
normal  life-work,  but  little  mathematics  beyond  the  simple  arithmetical 
computations  which  she  has  brought  with  her  from  the  elementary 
schools  will  be  needed. 

The  mathematics  of  the  educated  farmer  is,  first,  a  good  deal  of 
practical  arithmetic,  but  not  involving  any  very  abstruse  processes; 
second,  a  good  conception  of  the  properties  of  plane  and  solid  figures; 
third,  plane  trigonometry  and  surveying.  All  of  these  the  student 
will  use  in  his  studies  and  of  them  he  will  make  frequent  use  in  his 
vocation. 

In  commerce,  arithmetic  and  certain  of  the  processes  of  algebra 
applied  to  the  solution  of  practical  commercial  problems  will  be  needed. 

In  the  mechanic  arts  there  is  an  extremely  interesting  field  for  much 
more  mathematics  than  we  now  commonly  find  in  the  secondary  school. 
Arithmetic  enough  the  boy  already  has.  He  needs  algebra  enough  to 
understand  more  useful  processes,  and  will  use  constantly  a  considerable 
range  of  constructional  geometry.  But  more  than  that,  his  work  will 
give  him  a  concrete  basis  for  trigonometry  and  the  elements  of  calculus, 
the  latter  a  perfectly  feasible  high-school  subject  when  taught  in  connec- 
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tion  with  other  studies  and  with  shop  work  in  which  it  has  a  constant 
opportunity  to  function,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show  later. 

The  mathematics  of  the  college-preparatory  curriculum  will  of  course 
relate  itself  to  mathematics  in  the  college,  until  colleges  conclude  to  relate 
their  mathematics  to  what  can  be  done  in  the  preparatory  school. 

Special  provision  may  be  made  for  briUiant  students  of  maihematics. — 
The  question  not  unnatxirally  suggests  itself,  what  place  is  there  in  the 
secondary  school  for  the  "bom  mathematician/'  for  the  youth  who 
possesses  a  native  bent  for  mathematics,  and  who  ought  eventually  to 
become  a  teacher  of  the  higher  ranges  of  the  subject  and  a  productive 
scholar  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  here,  as  in  similar  cases  in  other 
branches  of  learning,  we  are  dealing  with  extremely  rare  instances. 
Probably,  from  i  to  i^  per  cent  of  all  high-school  students,  take  them  as 
they  come,  have  some  incipient  talent  of  this  type.  They  are  the 
geniuses  of  their  generation,  and  no  man  has  yet  formulated  the  psy- 
chology of  the  genius.  The  trouble  with  most  high-school  mathematics 
courses  is  that  they  have  been  laid  out  on  the  theory  that  all  pupils  are 
variations  or  mutants  or  geniuses  of  this  type.  It  is  not,  nor  can  it 
well  be,  soimd  public  policy  to  adjust  the  school  to  the  needs  of  these 
special  types,  any  more  than  to  the  corresponding  variations  from  normal 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  Probably  all  large  high  schools,  say  those 
enrolling  500  or  more,  should  provide  special  courses  for  divisions  of 
these  people  permitting  them  in  every  way  to  fulfil  their  bent.  In  other 
smaller  schools,  it  is  a  pretty  poor  teacher  who  will  not  gladly  pu^  in 
extra  time  with  these  brilliant  minds. 

There  remain  two  other  considerations  related  to  the  social  purpose 
of  the  school  as  an  institution  which  must  be  considered. 

^ Moral  purposes. — ^The  first  of  these  is  the  moral  purpose  of  the  schooL 
Mathematics  particularly  has  been  thought  to  have  a  special  moral 
or  quasi-moral  purpose  in  the  school  on  accoimt  of  its  excellent  adapta- 
tion to  disciplinary  ends.  The  question  then  arises,  in  this  analysis  of 
the  secpndary  school  of  the  day,  or  at  least  of  the  immediate  future, 
have  you  found  any  place  for  character-building  ? 

Mathematics  as  such  can  contribute  UMe  to  moral  training, — ^The 
answer  is,  I  think,  that  essential  morality  is  a  question  of  the  relations 
of  individuals  in  society,  and  that  all  we  mean  by  moral  education  is 
the  adjustment  of  the  pupil  to  the  standards  of  life  in  society  sanctioned 
by  the  highest  social  ideals  of  his  time.    And  this  is  not  a  matter  of  book 
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but  rather  arises,  if  it  arises  at  all,  from  the  interaction  of  the 
various  personalities  composing  the  school,  especially  of  course  from  the 
reactions  of  the  pupil  to  the  personality  of  his  teachers.  Now,  person- 
ality does  shine  through  the  pages  of  literature  and  of  history  and  it  is 
reflected  in  the  fine  arts,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  the  subject-matter 
mathematics  is  as  devoid  as  possible  of  personality.  The  systematic 
and  effective  moralization  of  the  pupil  is  of  necessity  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  a  question  of  the  organization  of  the  conmion  life  of  the  school — 
its  athletics,  its  social  intercourse,  its  public  opinion  and  the  means  for 
the  expression  of  its  public  opinion,  its  free  intercourse  between  faculty 
and  pupils  and  so  on. 

Training  in  exact  thinking  through  mathemaiics. — One  more  precious 
feature  of  the  mathematics  of  the  secondary  school,  namely,  the  use  of 
mathematics  for  "molding  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  exact  methods  of 
thinking." 

Of  course  this  is  the  citadel  of  the  disciplinary  position.  It  has  been, 
I  think,  amply  demonstrated  that  the  mind  which  has  been  molded  to 
the  method  of  mathematics  will  use  that  method  in  mathematics,  and 
in  thinking  allied  to  mathematics,  alone.  The  mathematician  himself 
behaves  in  about  the  same  manner  as  other  mortals  in  a  social  or  a 
political  situation,  but  he  reacts  more  efficiently  in  a  certain  t3rpe  of 
scientific  situation  than  does  he  who  is  devoid  of  mathematical  training. 
The  "  method  of  mathematics  "  is  a  highly  desirable  asset  to  certain  types 
of  education,  but  the  method  will  certainly  not  be  acquired  through  a 
period  of  abstract  study  of  algebra  and  geometry.  It  can  only  be 
acquired  through  the  constant  functioning  of  the  mathematical  processes 
learned,  in  the  interpretation  and  solution  of  prol^lems  presented  by  other 
subjects.  / 

in.     CRITICAL  EVALUATION   OP   MATERIAL  AVAILABLE   IN  MATHEMATICS 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  the  anal3rsis  of  any  program 
problem  presented  by  the  school,  three  factors  must  be  considered. 
First,  the  nature  of  the  pupil  must  be  known.  Second,  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  school  as  a  social  institution  must  be  investigated.  Third, 
the  availability  of  the  material  imder  discussion  must  be  criticized. 

Given  a  body  of  pupils  in  the  adolescent  period  whose  development 
proceeds  according  to  natural  law,  the  secondary  school  has  as  its  func- 
tion first  to  direct  their  several  individual  native  abilities  into  the  proper 
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broad  zones  of  adult  activity,  and  then  to  equip  them  with  those  organ- 
ized systems  of  ideas  which  will  enable  them  to  interpret  the  new  and 
strange  situations  in  which  they  will  be  placed.  The  question  then  arises, 
what  has  mathematics  to  ofiFer  which  is  essential  and  valuable  in  this 
process  ? 

The  use  of  mathematics  as  a  tool  in  scientific  thinking  is  most  impor- 
tant,— First  of  all,  mathematics  like  language  is  in  the  main  a  ''tool 
subject/'  and  not  one  possessing  inherent  value  of  its  own.  Language 
study  would  be  of  no  consequence  were  there  not  literatures  to  be  read, 
and  thought  to  be  expressed.  Mathematics  is  of  no  value  to  us  except 
as  there  are  sciences  to  be  studied.  There  are  perhaps  few  better  criteria 
of  the  trained  mind  than  its  distinguished  ability  to  use  mathematics 
as  an  instnmient  for  the  mastery  of  scientific  truth.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed 
by  many,  as  is  well  known,  that  a  science  is  exact  and  of  full  stature  as 
a  science  in  proportion  as  it  is  capable  of  mathematical  expression. 
The  educated  man  endeavors  to  reduce  all  his  important  experiences 
with  the  material  world  to  mathematical  terms  and  thus  to  proceed 
confidently  from  step  to  step  in  his  career.  The  uneducated  man  never 
knows  exactly  what  his  experience  means,  and  proceeds  by  guess  in  the 
administration  of  his  affairs,  with  great  waste  of  energy  and  of  substance 
and  with  a  high  percentage  of  failure. 

We  come  then  to  the  more  definite  criticism  of  the  mathematical 
material  of  the  secondary  program. 

Differentiated  courses  needed  to  provide  opportunities  to  use  mathe- 
matics as  a  tool. — ^In  the  first  place,  the  traditional  round  of  algebra, 
geometrical  logic,  advanced  algebra,  and  trigonometry  ought  to  be 
entirely  abandoned  and  a  fresh  start  made.  The  new  work  should 
relate  itself  directly  to  the  specific  needs  of  each  of  the  new  curricula, 
or  of  the  new  differentiated  types  of  high  school.  That  is  to  say,  entirely 
different  sets  of  mathematics  material  should  be  organized  for  domestic 
arts,  for  agriculture,  for  mechanic  arts,  for  conmierce,  and  for  other 
new  curricula  or  schools  as  they  may  be  organized.  Of  these,  by  way  of 
anticipation,  it  may  be  said  that  commerce  and  mechanic  arts  offer  by 
far  the  best  prospect  for  extended  mathematical  development.  And 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  essential  justification  for  this  step,  from 
the  mathematics  standpoint,  is  that  mathematics  may  have  the  chance 
to  function  as  fast  as  it  is  learned.  In  each  of  these  several  schools, 
mathematical  processes  should  be  taught  only  as  fast  as  they  are  needed, 
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but  the  need  should  be  sought  out  and  brought  forward  as  well  for  the 
sake  of  the  intellectual  value  of  the  subject  under  instruction  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  pedagogy  of  mathematics. 

Throughout  the  program,  the  mathematics  should  probably  be 
taught  by  the  specialists  in  charge  of  the  several  specific  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  In  mechanic  arts,  for  instance,  the  instructor  who  sets  a 
project  involving  gear  cutting  should  realize  that  the  mathematics  of 
the  situation  is  as  vital  a  part  of  his  problem  as  is  the  mounting  of  the 
work  on  the  machine. 

To  take  up  each  curriculiun  in  turn. 

Only  arithmetic  and  mechanical  drawing  needed  in  domestic  arts. — ^In 
domestic  arts,  mathematics  is  needed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
dressmaking,  in  the  study  of  house  construction  and  of  the  apparatus 
of  the  household,  in  household  accounts  and  other  economic  courses, 
and  in  the  study  of  food  values.  But  the  mathematics  needed  nowhere 
reaches  beyond  the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  mechanical  drawing.  If  algebra,  geometry,  and  the  higher 
mathematics  are  taught  in  addition,  of  what  use  are  they  ?  What  justi- 
fication of  the  energy  and  time  consumed  ?  Doubtless  some  of  the  girls 
will  be  able  at  the  end  to  manipulate  the  concepts  acquired  more  or  less 
efi&ciently,  but  will  such  concepts  interpret  to  them  one  iota  which  they 
do  not  understand  equally  well  without  ? 

Geometry ,  trigonometry j  and  some  algebra  in  agricultural  courses, — ^In 
the  agricultural  courses,  boys  will  have  to  deal  with  materials  and  with 
facts  which  must  be  measured  and  recorded,  and  thei^  measurements 
and  records  will  at  times  become  complicated  beyond  interpretation  in 
simple  arithmetical  terms.  In  the  measurement  of  their  fields,  in  the 
laying-out  of  their  highwa3rs  and  drains,  in  analyzing  the  strength  of 
the  different  members  of  their  buildings,  in  determining  the  profit  of 
their  different  fields  and  domestic  animals,  they  will  need  mathematics 
as  a  'Hool"  to  enable  them  to  read  the  situations  presented  to  their 
intelligences.  Then,  what  mathematics  ?  Chiefly  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry and  the  art  of  making  simple  mathematical  records  and 
analyses;  and  out  of  these  grows  the  need  of  some  algebra. 

Geometry  taught  cottstructivdy. — ^The  geometry  which  the  educated 
farmer  needs  is  the  "earth  measurer,"  not  a  system  of  logic.  He  needs 
an  imderstanding  and  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  plane  and  perhaps 
solid  figures  learned  in  exactly  the  same  manner  in  which  he  learns  the 
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properties  of  soil  in  his  soil  physics.  In  the  latter  subject  his  instructor 
does  not  give  him  a  limited  number  of  axioms  and  devote  the  year  to 
deducing  the  science  from  these  primordial  concepts.  The  geometry 
which  is  a  study  by  constructive  process  with  pencil  and  compass,  with 
square  and  dividers,  of  the  essential  underlying  principles  of  the  science, 
is  the  geometry  which  will  function  and  read  out  to  the  pupil  the  truths 
of  which  he  feels  the  need.  There  is  doubtless  a  philosophical  beauty 
in  realizing  the  awful  necessity  of  geometrical  truths,  but  our  pupil  may, 
if  he  be  of  philosophical  turn,  read  logical  geometry  in  the  leisure  moments 
of  after-life  along  with  his  favorite  theological  speculations  and  accounts 
of  the  recent  discoveries  in  Mars. 

Trigonometry. — ^He  will  find  a  frequent  use  for  trigonometry  if  he 
is  to  rise  to  the  level  of  a  truly  educated  farmer.  He  will  use  it  later 
and  he  will  use  it  now  in  acquiring  the  concepts  of  his  schoolda3rs. 
And  trigonometry  means  both  geometry  and  algebra.  Geometry  in  the 
agricultural  curriculum  we  have  already  discussed.  The  algebra  needed, 
that  is,  the  algebra  which  will  function  in  this  oirricidum,  centers  aroimd 
the  equation. 

The  practical  use  of  logarithms,  not  the  theory,  should  probably 
be  taught  where  they  are  first  used,  that  is  to  say  in  the  trigonometry 
course. 

Master  use  of  the  equation  and  subordinate  processes, — ^Now  to  acquire 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  equation  means  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
practice,  but  such  practice  should  of  course  consist  in  throwing  into  the 
form  of  equations  statements  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  such  form, 
and  not  in  the  solution  of  puzzles  in  the  form  of  ''problems"  totally 
unrelated  to  experience.  The  competent  use  of  the  equation  of  course 
implies  facility  in  the  use  of  a  limited  nimiber  of  other  algebraic  processes, 
to  wit:  the  elementary  concepts  of  algebra,  the  four  fundamental  pro- 
cesses with  the  shorter  forms  of  multiplication  and  division,  the  simpler 
cases  of  factoring,  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  (but  not  the  cube), 
and  probably  an  acquaintance  with  the  essential  principles  of  expres- 
sions in  radiqail  form.  This  of  course  means  the  elimination  for  this 
curriculum  of  the  following  commonly  found  in  texts  in  use  in  high- 
school  courses:  (i)  all  extended  operations  in  complicated  form  such  as 
are  still  foimd  in  exercise  books;  (2)  the  long  processes  for  H.C.F. 
and  L.C.M.;  (3)  all  of  factoring  except  the  most  common  cases;  (4)  all 
of  algebra  as  commonly  treated  beyond  the  quadratic.    As  before  stated. 
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practice  in  putting  statements  in  the  form  of  the  equation  would  be 
substituted  for  the  usual  exercises  in  the  solution  of  problems.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  principle  implies,  here  as  in  the  commercial  and 
mechanic  arts  curricula,  a  much  higher  pedagogic  efficiency  than  is  often 
foimd  in  high  schools  in  point  of  drill.  That  is  to  say,  the  laws  of  the 
acquisition  of  skill  must  be  studied  and  applied  to  the  development  of 
what  O'Shea  calls  automatic  facility  in  execution.  That  is  to  say,  if 
the  pupil  is  to  make  himself  master  of  the  needed  algebra  for  use  as  a 
language  he  must  have  acquired  such  facility  in  the  use  of  the  equation 
and  the  subordinate  processes  as  to  be  able  to  use  them  naturally,  and 
largely  without  thinking.  For  this  piupose,  there  are  numerous  effective 
devices  which  will  no  doubt  suggest  themselves  to  the  accomplished 
teacher. 

At  what  age  should  algebra  and  geomelry  be  begun? — ^The  question 
suggests  itself,  at  what  point  in  the  secondary  period  should  the  mathe- 
matics of  this  curriculum  appear?  This  depends,  I  think,  upon  two 
considerations:  first,  the  characteristics  of  behavior  in  the  pupil  at 
different  stages  in  his  development,  and,  second,  the  opportunity  offered 
by  curriculum  or  program  exigencies  for  the  learning  acquired  to  func- 
tion. Now,  certain  phases  of  the  mathematics  to  be  acquired  depend 
mainly  upon  the  openness  of  the  chUd's  mind  to  the  assimilation  of  new 
ideas,  while  others  depend  upon  his  fitness  to  acquire  skill  effectively 
and  economically.  Geometry  is  an  illustration  of  the  former;  algebra, 
in  the  main,  of  the  latter. 

Constructive  geometry  at  about  twelve;  facility  in  algebra  at  about 
sixteen. — ^There  is  probably  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  introducing 
the  type  of  geometrical  study  which  I  have  described  at  any  time  after 
about  the  twelfth  year,  but  the  earlier  the  better.  In  the  case  of  algebra, 
the  \msettled  state  of  the  pupil  beginning  with  about  the  age  of  twelve, 
culminating  at  perhaps  the  age  of  fifteen  and  fading  into  relatively  settled 
conditions  from  that  time  on,  makes  attempts  to  develop  facility  in  exe- 
cution very  unpromising  before,  let  us  say,  about  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  entirely  practicable  to  put  most  of  the  algebra  back 
into  the  years  between  nine  and  twelve  when  conditions  are  much  more 
favorable  to  the  development  of  skill,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  opportunity  in  those  years  for  the  algebra  to  function. 

Trigonometry  enters  at  an  entirely  suitable  period  as  now  at  about 
the  age  of  seventeen  or  say  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade. 
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Provide  constant  practice  in  the  mathematics  of  records. — In  the 
agricultural  curriculum,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  commerce 
curriculum,  is  the  opportunity  and  need  of  what  may  perhaps  be  called 
the  mathematics  of  records.  As  pointed  out  before  a  characteristic 
difference  between  the  educated  and  the  imeducated  man  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  former  reduces  his  experiences  to  mathematical  form,  and 
reads  their  meaning  in  mathematical  terms.  Concretely,  of  course,  we 
have  here  the  courses  in  bookkeeping,  though  what  is  meant  is  very  much 
broader  than  mere  keeping  of  financial  accounts.  Such  mathematics 
in  this  curriculum  should  probably  be  a  constant  practice  in  all  courses 
rather  than  a  distinct  coiurse  by  itself.  The  pupil  should  certainly  be 
familiarized  from  the  beginning  of  the  secondary  period  with  the  practice 
of  graphic  expression  and  the  reading  of  graphs. 

Commercial  curriculum  presents  special  problems  and  opportunities 
in  securing  educative  content. — ^The  commercial  curriculum  which  is 
chronologically  the  oldest  of  our  modem  importations  of  the  practical 
arts  or  vocations  into  the  program  of  the  secondary  school  is  still  probably 
the  least  developed.  For  some  reason  it  has  not  been  easy  to  organize 
an  educational  content  for  commerce  equivalent  to  those  of  the  other 
curricula.  Nevertheless,  commerce  offers  an  almost  unlimited  field  for 
educational  exploitation.  Perhaps  the  statement  may  be  ventured  that 
from  the  educational  viewpoint  the  mathematics  of  the  commercial 
curriculum  is  mainly  a  matter  of  understanding  and  recording  commercial 
transactions  and  interpreting  their  remoter  consequences. 

A  curriculum  in  commerce  definitely  and  seriously  organized  for  any 
purpose  more  worthy  than  as  a  temporary  abiding-place  for  pupils  of 
small  ability  will  certainly  offer  broad  scope  for  much  mathematics — ^for 
more  of  the  higher  mathematics  as  now  taught  probably  than  any  of 
the  other  curriciila.  This  becomes  at  once  evident  when  we  contemplate 
what  is  involved  in  the  rational  interpretation  of  statistics,  in  the  records 
of  complicated  transactions,  in  the  imderstanding  of  banking,  currency, 
and  kindred  questions  which  must  of  necessity  be  matters  of  daily 
experience  to  every  really  educated  business  man — ^not  merely  the 
occasional  financier,  but  every  small  trader  as  well  who  would  conduct 
his  business  intelligently. 

Special  aspects  of  commercial  mathematics. — ^The  mathematics 
demanded  by  the  situation  and  teachable  in  the  secondary  school  appear 
to  the  writer  to  be  at  least  the  following:   (i)  the  science  of  accounts; 
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(2)  the  principles  of  statistics;    (3)  the  properties  of  number  as  set 
forth  in  the  higher  arithmetic  and  algebra. 

Science  of  accounts, — ^The  first  of  these  we  ahready  have,  in  germ  at 
least,  in  the  high-school  courses  in  bookkeeping,  not  nearly  adequate 
for  the  purpose  no  doubt  but  still  far  from  ridiculous.  Indeed,  book- 
keeping in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher  even  now  satisfies  more  of 
the  requirements  of  the  educative  process  than  most  high-school  courses. 
It  should  be  revised  wherever  necessary  to  make  of  it  an  efficient  instru- 
ment for  the  recording  of  modem  business  transactions,  and  studied 
more  as  a  body  of  principles  than  it  now  is. 

Principles  of  staUstics.'—Ot  the  second,  little  can  be  said  except  to 
urge  upon  the  statisticians  the  importance  and  the  opportimity  of  mak- 
ing their  science  a  part  of  the  general  fund  of  learning.  The  helpless- 
ness of  the  average  educated  individual  in  the  presence  of  a  simple  story 
told  in  statistical  form  must  be  a  matter  of  common  observation.  The 
business  man  must  read  a  very  considerable  part  of  his  literature  in 
statistical  form. 

Higher  arithmetic  and  algebra  of  business  processes, — ^To  mention 
subjects  like  insurance,  returns  on  investments,  annuities,  and  similar 
considerations  is  to  justify  the  need  of  the  third  kind  of  mathematics 
mentioned  above,  namely,  the  higher  arithmetic  and  algebra  or  the 
study  of  the  properties  of  number  as  such.  Today  the  business  man 
refers  all  such  matters  to  the  specialist,  and  his  mental  attitude  toward 
them  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  average  housekeeper  to  the  plumbing 
of  her  home;  and  that  is  but  one  stage  above  the  attitude  of  the  savage 
in  the  presence  of  a  thimderstorm.  In  other  words,  while  the  business 
man  or  the  housekeeper  may  be  an  educated  man  or  woman,  neither  he 
nor  she  is  capable  of  an  educated  attitude  toward  work,  unless  work  is 
fully  imderstood. 

Mathematics  in  the  curriculum  in  mechanic  arts. — ^All  that  has  been 
said  above  is  applicable  in  principle  to  the  curriculimi  in  mechanic  arts 
or  to  the  mathematics  of  the  mechanic  arts  or  manual-training  high 
school.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  other  industrial  material 
which  is  capable  of  educational  exploitation.  In  general,  in  any  such 
curriculum,  the  extent  of  mathematics  desirable  or  even  possible  will  be 
closely  related  to  the  extent  to  which  the  subject-matter  of  the  curriculimi 
is  susceptible  of  mathematical  interpretation  and  expression. 

One  final  study  is  perhaps  here  worth  while,  to  wit:  a  brief  survey 
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of  the  mathematics  indicated  for  courses  in  the  mechanic  arts,  for  this 
curriculum  certainly  offers  the  broadest  scope  for  mathematics  teaching, 
though  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer  commerce  promises  distinctly 
the  greater  intensiveness. 

The  mechanic  arts  curriculum  ordinarily  embraces:  woodworking 
of  a  somewhat  advanced  type;  forging;  pattern-making;  molding  and 
casting;  and  general  machine-shop  practice  with  the  engine  lathe,  driU 
press,  bed  planer,  and  milling  machine.  To  these  must  be  added 
mechanical  drawing  of  a  more  advanced  t3^e  than  that  found  elsewhere. 
There  should  also  be  added  courses  less  conmionly  found,  namely,  the 
elements  of  engineering  as  applied  to  the  construction  and  management 
of  steam,  hot  air,  and  various  types  of  gas  engines,  and  electrical  machines 
and  appliances. 

Geometry^  plane  trigonomeiry,  analytic  geometry ,  and  calculus. — ^Now 
the  underl3dng  mathematics  which  will  interpret  the  subject-matter  of 
this  curriculum  and  which  will  function  pedagogically  during  the  teach- 
ing process  and  which  is  probably  assimilable  during  the  secondary 
period  is  the  following:  (i)  geometry,  plane,  solid,  and  descriptive; 
(2)  the  elements  of  plane  trigonometry;  (3)  the  elements  of  analytic 
geometry  and  calculus.  Of  course  as  mathematical  tools  there  must 
also  be  the  modicum  of  algebra  which  is  really  needed  for  reading 
purposes;  and  acquaintance  with  the  manipulation  of  such  devices  as 
the  slide  rule  and  logarithmic  and  other  tables,  but  not  necessarily  any 
great  facility  in  the  use  of  these  appliances. 

Bring  in  as  applied  mathematics  where  needed, — ^The  processes  taught 
must  be  applied  mathematics  brought  into  the  program  at  the  point 
where  it  will  be  used  and  taught  as  a  body  of  principles  directed  to  a 
known  and  felt  need  and  not  as  a  logical  system.  The  order  of  intro- 
duction should  probably  be:  geometry  and  a  great  deal  of  it,  then  the 
necessary  algebra,  and  finally  so  much  of  the  higher  mathematics  as 
will  suffice. 

To  a  very  considerable  extent  the  educational  level  of  the  mechanic 
arts  course  will  probably  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  school 
succeeds  in  bringing  mathematics  to  bear  upon  the  study  of  the  various 
operations  involved,  especially  in  the  machine  shop  in  the  later  courses 
of  the  ciirriculimi. 

A  gas  engine  of  excellent  design  and  creditable  workmanship  and 
of  effective  accomplishment  under  working  conditions  may  be  and 
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frequently  is  produced.  So  far  the  pupil  who  constructed  the  mechanism 
has  undoubtedly  been  developed,  but  his  development  has  not  reached 
the  plane  of  genuine  education  unless  his  attitude  toward  his  work  and 
his  product  is  different  from  that  of  the  intelligent  craftsman.  He  has 
been  educated  if  he  has  thought  out  the  process  from  step  to  step  and 
hence  understands  his  engine.  But  to  understand  that  machine  he  must 
have  been  able  to  work  out  its  construction  and  predict  its  behavior  in 
mathematical  terms  and  with  mathematical  exactness. 

To  use  another  illustration.  A  pupil  can  with  the  aid  of  certain 
tables,  formulae,  and  similar  devices  work  out  and  construct  a  cam  which 
will  actuate  a  certain  device  at  a  given  point  in  its  revolution.  So  far 
he  is  doing  creditable  work  as  a  mechanic.  But  he  is  on  the  way  to 
become  an  educated  mechanic  only  when  he  has  analyzed  the  situation 
mathematically  without  the  aid  of  tables  and  formulae.  When  he  has 
thus  been  enabled  to  really  think  out  his  work,  he  at  once  rises  to  an 
entirely  new  intellectuayevel. 

Reconstructed  maihemaUcs  will  save  time  and  increase  teaching  ^ffir- 
dency, — Of  course  all  the  foregoing  involves  administrative  and  peda- 
gogical problems  of  a  serious  nature,  but  the  problems  once  faced  will 
be  foimd  far  from  insuperable.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
enter  either  the  administrative  or  the  pedagogical  field.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  when  the  problem  is  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  analysis 
of  the  situation  in  a  scientific  spirit,  much  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
scientific  management  people  in  the  field  of  industry,  a  wonderful  saving 
of  time  and  a  most  fortunate  enhancing  of  teaching  efficiency  is  usually 
the  result. 

SX7MMARY 

The  conclusions  of  this  paper  may  be  smnmarized  in  the  following 
terms. 

1.  The  traditional  round  of  mathematics  in  the  high  school,  to 
wit:  elementary  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  and 
advanced  algebra,  must  be  revised  both  as  to  organization  and  content, 
and  adapted  to  the  known  natiure  of  the  adolescent  and  to  the  social 
purpose  of  the  high  school  as  that  purpose  is  increasingly  revealed  by 
modem  conditions. 

2.  Mathematics  must  be  treated  primarily  as  a  language,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  the  interpretation  of  the  various  sciences. 
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3.  Courses  in  mathematics  must  be  arranged  at  such  points  in  the 
airria4um  as  will  give  immediate  opportimity  for  functioning. 

4.  The  several  integral  parts  of  the  program  such  as  the  household 
arts,  etc.,  must  each  have  its  own  specially  organized  mathematics; 
and  the  mathematics  of  each  curriculmn  should  probably  be  in  charge 
of  the  specialists  of  that  curriculum  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  a  separate 
mathematics  faculty. 


SUPERVISED  STUDY  AS  A  MEANS  OF  PROVIDING  SUPPLE- 
MENTARY INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 


E.  R.  BRESLICH 
Department  of  Mathematics,  University  High  School,  University  of  Chicago 


Main  points  of  the  paper. — 

1.  In  recent  years  the  necessity  of  providing  individual  instruction  to  sup- 
plement dass  instruction  has  been  emphasized.  Another  movement  toward 
greater  efficiency  of  our  schools  is  the  growing  demand  for  giving  pupils 
assistance  while  they  are  stud3ring  and  training  them  in  habits  of  study. 

2.  To  attain  both  of  these  ends  various  plans  have  been  proposed  and 
tried  out,  one  of  the  best  being  the  provision  of  organized  periods  of  study,  for 
the  purpose  of  supervising  individual  pupils  who  are  studying  silently. 

3.  This  situation  has  developed  historically  according  to  the  following 
stages: 

a)  Until  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  dominant 
method  of  instruction  used  was  the  recitation  by  each  pupil  to  the  teacher  at 
the  ktter's  desk,  of  memorized  lessons,  often  not  understood  by  the  pupils. 

b)  During  the  nineteenth  century,  group  or  dass  redtations  replaced  indi- 
vidual recitations  in  nearly  all  dty  schools. 

c)  Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  necessity  of  providing 
variations  in  instruction  was  urged  in  order  to  adapt  instruction  to  the  capad- 
ties  of  mdividuals. 

d)  The  importance  of  this  point  is  strengthened  by  the  results  of  statistical 
investigations  which  show  that  in  an  ordinarily  well-graded  dass  the  brightest 
pupil  can  do  four  or  five  times  as  much  work  as  the  slowest  and  often  twice  as 
much  as  the  average  pupil  can  do  in  the  same  time. 

e)  Home  environment  is  a  factor  in  the  formation  of  study  habits.  Its 
influence  may  be  dther  for  good  or  for  bad.  The  time  spent  by  many  pupils 
in  home  study  is  done  under  such  unfavorable  conditions  as  to  form  bad 
intellectual  and  moral  habits  and  to  waste  an  enormous  amount  of  time. 

4.  During  the  last  twenty-flve  years,  experiments  have  been  organized 
to  provide  for  individual  differences  during  dass  instruction.  They  indude 
the  following  more  important  schemes,  each  having  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages: 

a)  The  abolition  of  all  class  redtation  and  home  study  and  the  substi- 
tution of  supervised  study.    This  is  known  as  the  Pueblo  plan. 

32 
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b)  The  organization  of  prescribed  supervised  study  to  supplement  class 
instruction;  known  as  the  Batavia  scheme.  It  has  been  tried  in  high  schools 
in  various  forms. 

5.  The  experiments  which  supplement  class  recitations  in  the  high  school 
with  supervised  study  include  the  following  t3rpes: 

a)  Supervision  in  the  assembly  room  during  the  regular  high-school  study 
periods  by  the  teacher  in  charge  (Reavis'  study  program  cards). 

b)  Attendance  required  of  pupils  who  are  falling  behind  during  supple- 
mentary supervised  study  period  (Detroit  and  University  of  Chicago  High 
School). 

c)  Voluntary  study  hours  in  each  department  for  pupils  needing  assist- 
ance, supervised  by  departmental  teachers  (Pittsburgh,  De  Kalb,  and  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  High  School). 

d)  Use  of  double  or  divided  periods,  one  part  for  supervised  study,  and 
one  part  for  dass  recitation  Qoliet,  lUinois,  and  University  High  School, 
University  of  Missouri). 

6.  The  general  testimony  concerning  the  efficiency  of  supervised  study  in 
improving  the  work  of  pupils  is  strongly  favorable.  That  of  Superintendent 
Hiighes  of  Sacramento  is  an  example  from  one  of  the  laigest  systems  which 
has  abolished  home  study. 

7.  Exact  measurements  are  needed  before  final  conclusions  can  be  reached. 
Three  examples  are  furnished  of  measured  superiority  secured  by  supervised 
study  in  mathematics  and  histoiy  (University  of  Chicago  High  School,  and  the 
high  schools  of  Bloomington  and  Oakland  City,  Indiana;  Mr.  Rickard's 
technique  for  conducting  experiments). 

8.  A  special  technique  for  supervising  study  must  be  developed.  This 
is  easily  done  for  mathematics,  but  not  for  many  other  subjects. 

9.  Until  the  high-school  school  day  is  prolonged  to  seven  hours,  it  will 
probably  be  advisable  to  provide  for  some  home  study,  especially  for  the 
brighter  students. 

IfUroducHon, — 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  before  the  educational  public 
at  the  present  time  is  to  find  a  means  of  eliminating  the  enormous  waste 
of  the  time  of  pupils  that  results  from  two  conditions  which  prevail  in 
the  schools,  namely,  the  failure  to  provide  for  the  individual  differences 
in  capacity  found  among  pupils  in  the  same  class,  and  failure  to  organ- 
ize the  studying  done  by  pupils  so  as  to  avoid  the  futile  efforts  which 
they  now  put  forth  to  master  lessons  assigned  for  home  work.  One  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  solving  both  parts  of  this  problem  is  the 
organization  of  periods  for  supervised  study  during  school  hours.    The 
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chief  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  and  evaluate  the  recent  experi- 
mentation along  this  line.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  present  situation  will  be  presented  first  as  an  aid  in  securing 
a  proper  perspective  view  of  the  whole  problem. 

The  first  method  of  instruction  was  the  individual  method, — 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  method  of  instruction  in  the 
earliest  schools  was  entirely  individual  and  not  class  instruction.  An 
examination  of  pictures  of  these  schools  brings  this  out  very  strikingly. 
They  show  that  pupils  were  always  taught  as  individuals  and  not  in 
groups.  The  teacher  remained  at  his  desk  and  called  upon  his  pupils 
one  at  a  time  to  repeat  the  lesson,  giving  help  or  explanation  whenever 
necessary. 

How  wasteful  and  unsatisfactory  this  method  was  can  be  under- 
stood from  the  testimony  of  men  who  received  their  education  in  these 
schools.  Thus,  Henry  K.  Oliver,  describing  the  teaching  in  the  Boston 
reading  schools  in  1800,  sa3rs,  "I  received  about  twenty  minutes  of 
instruction  each  half-day,  and  as  school  was  kept  three  hundred  and 
sixty  minutes  daily,  J.  had  the  privilege  of  forty  minutes'  worth  of  teach- 
ing and  three  hundred  and  twenty  minutes'  worth  of  sitting  still,  if  I 
could,  which  I  could  not,  pla3dng,  whispering,  and  generally  wasting 
time,  though  occasionally  a  picture  book  relieved  the  dreary  monotony."* 

Peter  Parley,  bom  in  1793,  who  was  educated  m  a  rural  school  in 
Connecticut,  describes  the  method  as  follows:  "The  children  were  called 

up  one  by  one She  [the  teacher]  then  placed  the  spelling  book 

before  the  pupil  and  with  a  penknife  pointed,  one  by  one,  to  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  saying,  'What's  that?'  "» 

Even  as  late  as  1855,  Grimshaw,  writing  in  Barnard^s  Journal^ 
deplored  the  time  wasted  by  the  old-fashioned  and  false  method  of 
teaching  individuals  instead  of  classes.  "I  notice,"  he  says,  "in  my 
visits  to  the  schools,  many  pupils  sitting  idle;  sometimes  part  of  the 
school  is  asleep,  or  what  is  worse,  making  a  noise  and  disturbing  the 
remainder  who  desire  to  be  industrious."^ 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  the  early  schools  individual  instruction  was 
the  common  method  used,  although  to  some  of  the  educators  its  waste- 

'  Parker,  History  of  Modem  Elementary  Education,  p.  83. 

« Ibid.y  p.  85. 

1  Holmes,  School  Organization  and  the  Individual  Child,  p.  13. 
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fulness  was  apparent.  The  simultaneous  or  dass  method  was  adopted 
very  slowly.  "The  individual  method  by  which  the  master  called  his 
pupils  to  the  desk  one  by  one  to  recite  their  lessons  and  to  receive 
explanations  lingered  late  even  in  the  heart  of  Prussia  and  im  France 
it  was  in  vogue  as  late  as  1843  in  5,488  primary  schools.  In  Scotland 
it  held  sway  in  some  of  the  leading  schools  until  well  into  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century."* 

Exceptional  examples  of  the  early  use  of  dass  instruction. — 

The  method  of  grouping  pupils  into  classes  for  simultaneous  teaching 
under  one  instructor  was  described  at  length  by  Comenius  (1592-1671) 
in  his  Great  Didaclic,  published  in  Latin  in  1657.  In  this  book  he  gave 
a  S3r5tematic  presentation  of  his  principles  and  methods.  In  the  sq;>arate 
classes  of  his  school  he  wants  certain  books  introduced:  "Out  of  these 
the  teacher  will  read  and  reread  the  lesson  for  the  hour,  everyone  listen- 
ing to  him.  If  anybody  needs  an  explanation,  he  will  explain  it  so  dearly 
that  it  be  impossible  that  they  could  fail  to  comprehend  it.  Then  pupil 
after  pupil  rereads  the  lesson  dearly  and  plainly,  the  others  looking  into 
their  books  and  reading  silently."' 

It  is  probable  that  other  reformers  besides  Comenius  advocated  and 
used  the  method  of  simultaneous  instruction,  but  credit  for  its  practical 
application  on  a  large  scale  is  due  to  the  Frenchman,  Jean  Baptiste 
de  la  Salle  (1651-1719).  He  organized  the  schools  of  the  Christian 
Brethren,  an  association  of  Catholic  laymen  who  were  pledged  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor  children.  They  used  the  dass 
method  of  instruction. 

The  application  of  his  method  of  dass  instruction  is  described  in 
the  Conduct  of  the  Christian  Schools  as  follows:  "While  one  reads,  all 
the  other  children  in  the  class  follow  the  words  in  their  books.  The 
master  must  watch  carefully  to  see  that  all  read  to  themselves  what  one 
is  reading  aloud,  and  from  time  to  time,  he  must  call  upon  some  of  them 
to  read  a  few  words  that  he  may  take  them  by  surprise  and  make  sure 
that  they  are  really  following  the  reading.  "3 

The  schools  of  the  Christian  Brethren  who  used  this  method  of  class 
instruction  were  without  doubt  the  most  effective  elementary  schools 
in  existence  before  the  French  revolution  (1789).    However,  in  general 

'  Holmes,  p.  12;  Landon,  School  ManagemerUf  p.  119. 

'  Did.  Af.,  XXrX,  17,  m.  » Parker,  op.  cU.,  p.  100. 
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France  seems  to  have  dung  much  longer  to  the  individual  method  of 
instruction  than  her  neighbors.' 

In  England  the  individual  method  was  replaced  by  the  monitorial 
systems  of  elementary  schools.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
two  men,  Andrew  Bell  (1753-1832)  and  Joseph  Lancaster  (1778-1838). 
The  monitorial  system  is  a  method  of  dividing  the  children  of  a  school 
into  groups  which  are  taught  by  the  more  advanced  and  competent 
pupils.  The  method  had  been  used  by  some  educators  before  the  time 
of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  but  these  two  educators  deserve  the  credit  for 
perfecting  it  and  for  putting  it  into  practice  on  a  large  scale.  Lancaster 
had  in  his  school  in  the  Borough  Road  1,000  boys.  ''For  several 
hundred  children  there  was  but  one  master  but  he  had  for  his  assistants 
a  picked  company  of  the  elder  boys  who  looked  up  to  him  with  reverence 

and  rejoiced  to  carry  out  his  plans Joseph  Lancaster  had  the 

skill  which  gains  the  loyalty  of  subordinates,  and  he  knew  how  to  inspire 
his  monitors  with  fondness  for  their  work  and  with  pride  in  the  insti- 
tution of  which  they  formed  a  part."* 

A  defect  of  this  S3rstem  was  the  tendency  to  spend  too  much  ^ort 
upon  class  organization  and  to  overlook  the  individual.  However,  it 
brought  about  a  radical  improvement  in  the  methods  of  school  manage^ 
ment. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  individual  method  was  replaced  by  the 
dass  method. — 

Being  not  only  superior  to  the  common  methods  of  instruction  in  its 
effectiveness,  but  being  also  a  very  economical  system,  the  monitorial 
form  of  the  class  method  was  adopted  in  the  United  States  in  1806  by 
the  Free  School  Society  of  New  York  City,  and  was  used  in  other  large 
dties  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  introduction  of  a  system  of  instruction  by  which  all  pupils  of 
a  group  are  taught  at  the  same  time  made  it  necessary  to  group  children 
so  as  to  make  each  group  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform  in  ability  so  that 
the  instruction  would  be  best  suited  to  their  needs.  A  good  classifi- 
cation made  it  possible  to  create  for  the  child  the  best  possible  conditions 
for  successful  school  work.  This  led  to  the  "Graded  System,"  or  "Class- 
room System,"  the  system  of  grouping  together  a  niunber  of  children  for 

'Landon,  p.  119. 

'  Fitch.  Educational  Aims  and  Methods,  p.  334. 
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the  piirpose  of  instructiony  the  instruction  being  given  to  them  as  a  group 
and  by  a  trained  teacher. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris  who  deserves  much  credit  for  perfecting  this 
plan  says  in  a  paper  on  ''The  Early  Withdrawal  of  Pupils  from  School" 
(1872)  with  reference  to  the  imgraded  school:  ''The  unclassified  school 
has  disappeared  from  our  dties  and  large  villages  but  still  exists  in  the 
country  districts  very  generally.  Whenever  the  sizes  of  the  schools 
have  been  such  as  to  admit  it,  a  system  of  classification  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  immediate  consequences  have  been  (a)  a  great  increase 
in  the  length  of  recitation;  (b)  far  more  thoroughness  in  the  discussion 
of  the  lesson,  sifting  the  different  statements  and  probing  the  measuring 
of  the  same;  (c)  great  stimulation  of  the  mental  activity  of  the  pupil 
through  trial  and  competition  with  other  members  of  the  class.  These 
three  advantages  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  They  multiply  the 
teacher's  power  just  as  organization  improves  the  strength  of  the  army.'" 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteetUh  century  educators  criticized  the  class 
method. — 

However,  the  defects  of  the  graded  system  had  become  apparent  and 
were  keenly  felt  by  Dr.  Harris,  as  he  says  in  the  same  paper:  "It  is 
this  very  system  that  is  so  or^ganized  as  to  prove  the  very  greatest  of 

all  causes  for  the  early  withdrawal  from  school The  tendency  of 

all  classification  is  to  unite  pupils  of  widely  different  attainments.  The 
consequence  is  that  a  lesson  is  too  short  for  some  and  too  long  for  others. 
The  best  pupils  in  the  dass  are  not  tried  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 
....  The  poorest  pupils  of  the  class  are  strained  to  the  utmost.  They 
are  dragged,  as  it  were,  over  the  ground  without  having  time  to  digest 
it  as  they  should.  This  develops  the  result  that  the  overworked  pupils 
are  frequently  discoiuraged  and  drop  out  of  the  class,  and  likely  enough 
out  of  the  school  altogether." 

Two  years  later  (1874}  E.  E.  White  in  a  paper  on  "Problems  in 
Graded  School  Management"  criticized  the  graded  system  because  of 
its  serious  defects:  "If  the  teacher  of  a  dass  adapt  this  instruction  and 
requirements  to  the  maximum  capadty  of  his  pupils,  the  great  majority 
are  hurried  over  their  studies,  and  receive  a  superficial  and  imperfect 
training.  If  he  adapts  his  dass  work  to  the  minimum  capadty  of  the 
class,  the  great  majority  are  hdd  back,  and  as  a  consequence,  not  only 

'  Proceedings  N.E*A.f  1872,  p.  266. 
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sacrifice  time  and  opportunity^  but  fall  into  careless  and  indolent  habits 
of  study."' 

The  importance  of  providing  for  individual  differences  becomes  dear  in 
view  of  skUisUcal  proof. — 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  many  children  are  not  as  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  school  work  as  the  larger  part  of  their  class.  Apparently, 
mass  instruction  under  which  abler  children  make  normal  progress  is  not 
efficient  for  backward  children,  for  the  principle  that  a  subject  is  taught 
in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  to  every  pupil  fails  to  make 
allowance  for  the  wide  range  of  individual  differences.  Few  persons, 
teachers  included,  know  how  great  a  variation  in  ability  is  found  among 
pupils  of  the  same  dass.  Frederick  G.  Bonser*  tested  757  children,  385 
boys  and  372  girls  of  the  upper  division  of  the  fourth  grade  and  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  public  schools  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  9,  of  Passaic, 
New  Jersey.  The  tests  employed  were  made  up  of  a  series  of  problems 
and  questions  designed  to  exercise  the  most  fundamental  four  phases  of 
reasoning  activity,  namely,  the  mathematical  judgment,  controlled 
association,  selective  judgment,  and  that  complex  of  anal3rtic  and  syn- 
thetic thinking  used  in  the  intellectual  interpretation  of  literature. 
Table  I  gives  the  combined  results  of  all  of  Bonser's  tests.  The  table 
shows  great  variability  within  the  various  grades. 

In  grade  4  A  the  ability  varies  from  20  to  245  units. 
u      "     5  B  "       "         "       "     35  "  255    " 
"      «     S  A  "       "         "        "     so  "  26s    " 
"      "     6  B  "        "         "        "     70  "  265    " 
"      "     6  A  "        "         "        "     80  "  260    " 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  a  large  number  of  4  A  pupils  can  do 
more  than  some  of  the  pupils  in  the  other  grades. 

Similar  statistics  are  given  by  Thomdike.'  In  a  test  in  addition 
given  to  83  seventh-grade  pupils,  all  pupils  being  allowed  the  same  time, 
they  did  from  3  to  20  examples  correctly. 

The  abilities  of  the  fourth-grade  girls  in  thinking  of  the  opposites  of 
words  vary  from  9  to  24;  of  fourth-grade  boys  in  spelling  from  20  to  99; 
of  sixth-grade  girls  in  observing  misspelled  words  from  10  to  94;   of 

'  Proceedings  N.EA,t  1874,  pp.  266,  267. 

>  The  Reasoning  AbiUty  of  Ckiltken  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  School  Grades. 

*  Thomdike,  Principles  of  Teaching,  chap.  vi. 
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"Grade  A"  meaos  upper;  "Grade  B"  means  lower. 

The  columns  headed  "fi"  and  "G"  lepreient  "Boys"  and  "Girls" 
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eleven-year-old  girls  in  addition  from  5  to  44;  of  ten-year-old  girls  in 
rapidity  of  movement  from  6  to  41  (number  of  crosses  made  in  a  fixed 
time);  of  twelve-year-old  bojrs  in  observing  letters  from  28  to  71. 

''The  range  of  ability  in  school  children  of  the  same  age  (defectives 
not  included)/'  sa3rs  Thomdike,  "is  such  that  in  a  majority  of  capacities 
the  most  gifted  child  will  in  comparison  with  the  least  gifted  child  of 
the  same  age  do  over  six  times  as  much  in  the  same  time,  or  do  the  same 
amount  with  less  than  a  sixth  as  many  errors.  The  teacher  of  a  dass, 
even  in  a  school  graded  as  closely  as  is  possible  in  large  dties  where  two 
classes  are  provided  in  each  building  for  each  grade  and  where  promo- 
tion occurs  every  six  months,  will  find  in  the  case  of  any  kind  of  work 
some  pupils  who  can  do  from  two  to  five  times  as  much  in  the  same  time 
or  do  the  same  amount  from  two  to  five  times  as  well  as  some  other 
pupil." 

Mr.  Search  gives  the  following  statistics  on  individual  differences.' 
Members  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  grammar  school  class  of  24  pupils 
representing  an  ordinary  well-graded  class  accomplished,  in  the  same 
time,  pieces  of  work  in  arithmetic  varying  from  140  to  479.  In  the 
Central  High  School  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  pupils  representing  an  average 
dass  in  a  graded  school  covered  from  forty  to  one  hundred  chapters  in 
Caesar  in  the  same  amount  of  time  when  each  pupil  was  permitted  to 
advance  at  his  own  rate.  In  the  Field  High  School  of  Leominster, 
Massachusetts,  a  senior  class  in  review  geometry  showed  a  working 
ability  ranging  from  40  to  168  units  of  work. 

In  view  of  the  fact  of  these  individual  differences,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  principle  that  a  subject  is  to  be  taught  in  the  same  way  and  to 
the  same  extent  to  every  pupil  applies  neither  to  the  slow  nor  to  the 
bright  pupils.  The  bright  pupil  conmionly  has  to  be  idle  half  of  his  time. 
The  slow  pupil  is  being  hurried  constantiy.  Not  only  does  he  fail  to 
get  clear  understanding,  meeting  difficulties  for  which  he  is  not  prqpared, 
but  often  because  he  needs  more  time  than  his  classmates,  he  is  bang 
looked  down  upon  by  them.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  becomes  dis- 
couraged, and  failing  in  his  work,  drops  out  of  schooL  Inability 
to  imderstand  the  work  and  difficulties  within  the  course  are  among  the 
chief  causes  of  failures.  With  some  encouragement  and  individual 
attention,  many  pupils  would  be  saved  from  failing.    The  large  number 

« P.  W.  Search,  An  Ideal  School. 
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of  failures  in  otir  high  schools  demands  serious  consideration  on  the  part 
of  every  teacher. 

C.  R.  Rands  and  H.  B.  Kingsbury'  found  recently  that,  in  46  high 
schools  with  an  enrolment  of  33,276  pupils  studying  English,  only  81 .44 
per  cent  passed.  In  the  same  schools  only  75 .  25  per  cent  of  24,404 
pupils  studying  mathematics  were  able  to  receive  credit. 

A  comjnittee  of  the  Chicago  High  School  Teachers  Club  reports 
the  statistics  of  failures  in  the  Chicago  high  schools,  as  given  in  Table 

n.« 
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The  reasons  for  failure  given  by  the  pupils  themselves  are  significant. 
One-tenth  or  more  of  the  pupils  who  failed  stated  as  the  cause  that  the 
work  was  too  hard,  one-tenth  say  they  were  absent  too  much.  One- 
fourth  of  those  who  failed  in  algebra  said  that  they  did  not  understand 
the  work,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  failing  pupils  in  geometry  said  that  they 
did  not  like  the  study. 

Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell  reports  the  following  statistics.  Of  432  pupils 
who  entered  the  Freshman  dass  of  one  of  our  large  high  schools  in  the 
autumn  of  1909,  only  94  remained  after  the  third  semester,  the  other 
338  having  left  school  without  completing  the  third  semester.  Of  these 
338  pupils,  124  made  no  passing  grade  in  the  school,  121  passed  in  only 
57  per  cent  of  the  subjects  which  they  took,  and  93  passed  in  78  per  cent 
of  their  subjects  making  grades  averaging  above  80  per  cent,  the  passing 
grade  being  75  per  cent«  The  94  pupils  who  remained  in  school  received 
credit  in  slightly  more  than  95  per  cent  of  their  subjects.  "It  seems 
possible  that  this  case  is  more  striking  than  would  usually  appear  from 
such  investigations  since  the  problems  associated  with  this  particular 

*  School  Review f  November,  1913. 

*  Educational  Bi-inorUhly,  October,  19x3. 
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school  may  be  peculiarly  difficult.  In  a  careful  study  made  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Johnson,  of  St.  Louis,  and  covering  records  from  twelve  high  schools 
with  a  total  number  of  18,926  pupils,  he  finds  that  approximately  90 
per  cent  of  those  pupils  who  were  failing  in  their  work  left  school,  wh3e 
but  10  per  cent  of  those  who  were  making  90  per  cent  or  better  in  thdr 
work  IdFt  school.  This  percentage  of  those  who  failed  and  left  school 
remains  almost  constant  throughout  the  four  years,  with  the  exception 
that  in  the  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  schools  rather  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  failures  drop  out  in  the  earlier  years  than  in  the  later  years,  whfle 
in  the  smaller  schools  the  percentage  of  dropping  out  of  those  who  fail 
remains  about  the  same  throughout  the  whole  high-school  comrse.'" 

Reaction  against  home  study  and  dass  recUation, — 

It  is  well  known  to  parents  and  teachers  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  children  of  our  schools  do  not  know  how  to  study  properly  and  profit- 
ably. When  pupils  are  told  by  the  teacher  to  study,  they  seem  to  do 
everything  but  the  right  thing  with  the  result  that  much  eneigy  is 
dissipated  and  a  great  waste  of  time  and  effort  is  incurred. 

Many  teachers  and  parents  depend  upon  assigned  home  work  to 
develop  the  ability  to  study.  It  is  argued  that  there  is  great  value  to 
the  student  in  his  unaided  attempt  to  surmount  difficulties;  that  he  is 
gradually  becoming  independent  by  learning  to  read  his  books  alone; 
that  in  the  brooding  of  the  pupil  over  the  solution  of  a  problem  or  some 
other  assigned  work  the  development  of  will  power  is  realized;  that  it 
gives  him  an  opportunity  for  quiet  thinking  which  he  cannot  find  in  the 
classroom;  that  home  work  develops  a  habit  of  neatness  not  obtainable 
during  the  rapid  progress  of  class  work;  that  it  is  of  greatest  importance 
that  the  pupil  should  get  further  drill  and  review  of  the  work  done  in  the 
classroom;  etc.  In  all  of  these  arguments  the  great  value  that  is  claimed 
for  home  work  is  f oimd  in  the  ethical  effect  of  being  held  responsible  for 
a  definite  piece  of  work  to  be  carried  out  independently  and  in  the  funda- 
mental demand  that  the  pupil  must  master  it  without  help,  using  only 
his  textbook  and  class  notes. 

There  are  also  many  teachers  and  parents  who  deny  practically  all 
of  what  has  been  mentioned  in  favor  of  home  work.  They  daim  that 
the  notion  that  there  is  some  value  to  the  student  in  his  unaided  effort 

>  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  "The  Laboratory  Method  and  High-School  Efficiency," 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  March,  1913. 
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to  surmount  difficulties  is  mistaken;  that  the  eflFect  of  home  study  upon 
school  progress  is  overestimated;  that  hasty  and  unmethodical  use  of 
books  at  home  takes  all  the  attractiveness  out  of  them;  that  it  means 
needless  waste  of  imdirected  effort  which  might  be  replaced  by  much 
admirable  and  effective  work;  that  it  does  not  train,  but  weakens  the 
pupil,  since  there  is  no  more  discouraging  and  nerve-destro3dng  task 
than  to  be  obliged  daily  to  do  mental  work  that  has  no  meaning;  that 
either  pupils  are  being  trained  to  evade  duties  and  to  use  dishonest  means 
of  getting  possession  of  the  required  work,  or  the  mass  of  required  work 
leads  to  cranuning  and  mechanical  memorizing  and  thus  bars  all  spon- 
taneous thought  and  activity,  so  that  when  the  pupil  gets  through,  he 
does  not  know  much  of  an3rthing. 

Whatever  may  be  the  right  view  regarding  home  work,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  teaching  public  follows  tradition  rather 
than  try  new  theories  which  in  the  end  might  be  more  advantageous. 
Therefore  lessons  are  assigned  regularly  and  most  conscientiously,  and 
since  one  of  the  great  fears  of  a  teacher  is  that  of  being  unable  to  com- 
plete the  requirements  of  the  course  within  the  limit  of  time,  lessons 
covering  advanced  work  are  assigned  only  too  often.  It  is  very  easy  for 
the  teacher  to  say  to  his  class:  "  Study  the  next  four  pages  for  tomorrow; 
you  will  find  some  difficulties,  but  you  are  only  expected  to  try  seriously 
to  overcome  them."  But  the  conscientious  pupil  will  sit  up  late  into 
the  night  neglecting  his  other  work,  spending  hours  fruitlessly  because 
of  his  wrong  viewpoint,  being  expected  to  do  what  was  the  proper  fimc- 
tion  of  the  teacher  to  carry  out.  So  it  happens  the  preparation  for  the 
class  work,  not  the  class  work  itself,  burdens  the  lives  of  the  pupils. 

An  incident  illustrating  this  fact  is  given  in  the  Ladies  Home  Journal 
for  January,  1913:  A  widow  came  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  with 
the  following  complaint:  "I  have  four  little  girls  attending  your  schools. 
I  am  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  get  them  off  to  school  and  to 
get  myself  off  to  work.  It  is  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  I  reach 
home  again,  pretty  well  worn  out,  and  after  we  have  had  dinner  and 
have  tidied  up  the  house  a  bit  it  is  eight  o'clock.  Then,  tired  as  I  am, 
I  sit  down  and  teach  the  little  girls  the  lessons  your  teachers  will  hear 
them  say  over  on  the  following  day.  Now,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,  it 
would  be  a  great  help  and  favor  to  me  if  you  will  have  your  teachers 
teach  the  lessons  during  the  day,  and  then  all  I  would  have  to  do  at 
night  would  be  to  hear  them  say  them  over." 
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the  classroom,  a  pupil,  no  matter  how  slow,  should  not  even  know  that 
suggestions  were  given.  Asked  whether  any  suggestions  for  the  next 
day's  lesson  were  given,  the  girl  said  she  knew  of  none.  To  satisfy  the 
parents,  the  teacher  took  a  quarter  of  a  hour  to  go  over  the  preparation 
of  the  lesson  with  the  parents  and  daughter  exactly  as  had  been  done  in 
the  classroom.  It  was  found  that  the  girl  remembered  it  all,  but  failed 
to  see  how  it  would  help  her  to  study  her  lesson.  It  was  now  the  parent's 
turn  to  be  surprised.  They  went  away  feeling  that  the  child,  not  the 
teacher,  was  at  fault.  But  this  experience  shows  clearly  that  the 
teacher's  method  of  instruction  did  not  accomplish  the  desired  results, 
for  at  any  rate  this  pupil  had  failed  to  make  the  connection  between 
suggestions  and  assignment. 

To  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  other  members  of  the  dass  might 
have  this  difficulty,  the  following  experiment  was  tried.  In  assigning 
the  next  lesson,  suggestions  were  given  with  unusual  care.  The  pupils 
were  then  told  that  the  next  fifteen  minutes  would  be  given  to  studying 
the  lesson,  and  that  they  should  begin  the  assigned  home  work  inmie- 
diately.  The  experiment  showed  at  once  that  the  pupils  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  limited  time,  for  all  were  slow  in  beginning  work.  It 
took  some  of  them  the  whole  fifteen  minutes  to  go  through  the  technique 
of  getting  started.  Several  evidently  were  not  in  the  habit  of  working 
alone,  for  they  looked  about  helplessly  and  simply  imitated  the  others. 

>  However,  these  same  pupils  had  come  to  the  classroom  daily  with  the 
lessons  well  prepared.    Very  little  was  accomplished  in  the  fifteen 

,  minutes,  indicating  that  the  pupils  very  probably  wasted  much  time  in 
studying  their  assignments  of  home  work.    Although  the  class  had  been 

.in  the  high  school  only  a  short  time,  the  teacher  had  been  presupposing 
a  habit  of  study  which  did  not  exist.  Much  of  the  difficulty  is  due  to 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  to  study  and  how  to  use  time  to  advantage. 
rhe  remedy  in  this  case  is,  of  course,  definite  instruction  as  to  methods 
A  study. 

In  the  high  schools  one  often  hears  a  teacher  reqidre  a  class  to  study 
,  given  lesson,  but  seldom  does  one  find  a  teacher  much  concerned  about 
he  method  employed  in  satisf3dng  this  demand. 

The  need  of  teaching  high-school  pupils  how  to  study  becomes  even 

'    lore  apparent  when  one  considers  the  difference  between  the  methods 

'    the  elementary  and  high  school.    Dr.  Caldwell  calls  attention  to  this 
fference  in  his  article  in  the  Popular  Science  ManMy. 
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In  the  dementaiy  schools  from  which  these  pupils  have  come  to  the  hig^ 
school,  the  school  day  runs  from  8:30  or  9:00  to  3:30  or  4:00  o'clock  and  the 
greater  part  of  all  study  is  done  during  school  hours,  under  direct  or  indirect 
supervision  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  is  present  to  correct  any  misunder- 
standings in  assignments,  to  give  a  directing  question  or  suggestion,  or  to  quicken 
the  endeavor,  when  such  is  needed.  The  work  of  one  year  is  fairly  well  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  preceding  years  and  partially  new  and  partially  old 
groimd  is  covered  each  year.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  high  school,  par- 
ticularly, in  the  first  year,  the  subjects  of  study  are  largely  or  wholly  new, 
often  so  new  as  to  constitute  fields  quite  unknown  to  the  pupils.  Even  when 
some  of  the  subjects  are  not  new,  we  have  a  larger  change  than  occurred 
between  any  two  elementary  grades.  Pupils  in  a  given  subject  go  to  the 
special  room  of  the  teacher  for  their  recitations,  recite,  and  receive  their  assign- 
ment, and  then  go  to  another  classroom  for  another  subject,  or  return  to  their 
assembly  room  or  to  their  homes  with  their  assigned  work  for  the  next  day. 
The  teacher  in  the  elementary  school  ordinarily  meets  the  pupils  of  a  given 
grade  for  most  or  all  of  their  work  and  knows  them  as  th^  appear  in  all  their 
work.  In  high  school  each  teacher  is  especially  interested  in  one  or  a  few 
subjects  and  this  one  or  few  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  teacher  knows  his 
pupils.  In  the  elementary  schools  the  teacher  usually  stands  as  representative 
of  one  grade  of  pupils.  In  the  high  school  the  teacher  usually  stands  as 
representative  of  a  subject. 

The  conditions  for  home  study  present  all  the  possible  variations,  but  most 
home  study  must  be  done  under  discursive  influences — a  little  study,  a  little 
conversation  about  irrelevant  matter,  an  intermittent  discontinuance  for  small 
household  duties,  a  prolonged  intermission  for  recreation,  with  the  half- 
consciousness  of  wrong  doing  because  of  unfinished  and  overhanging  lessons, 
even  interrupted  sleep  because  of  a  number  of  unfinished  tasks,  a  final  efiEort 
to  secure  categorically  such  facts  regarding  the  assignment  as  are  essential  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  meet  the  teacher,  a  consciousness  of  incompleteness  of 
preparation  and  a  hope  that,  if  called  upon  at  all,  the  call  may  come  for  the 
facts  that  are  in  the  pupil's  meager  store.    Often  the  pupil's  own  initiative 
to  home  study  must  be  supplemented  by  commands  or  entreaties  from  parents, 
and  sometimes  parents  must  do  pupil's  work  for  them,  under  penalty  of  fanuiy 
chagrin  due  to  impending  failure  of  the  child.    In  most  cases  poor  habits  of 
study  resiilt  from  purported  home  study,  though  some  pupils  of  good  ability 
and  strong  individuaUty  may  do  quite  effective  or  superior  work  through  home 
study.    The  habit  of  dawdling,  waste  of  time  in  getting  to  work,  wondering 
whether  the  work  really  must  be  done,  whether  a  lexicon,  cyclopedia,  or 
parental  answer  to  questions  may  not  be  foimd,  leaves  an  entirely  improper 
attitude  toward  real  study.    Sham  work,  at  first  as  a  makeshift,  later  becomes 
the  only  kind  of  which  some  individuals  are  capable. 
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William  C.  Reavis  made  an  investigation  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  habits  of  study  of  a  pupil  and  his  home  surroundings. 

The  investigation  covered  the  home  conditions  of  tiiree  hundred  and 
ninety-three  children.  Data  about  these  homes  were  gathered  and  graded 
according  to  the  following  points.  Educational  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  means  to  provide  adeqtiate  food,  clothing,  medical  attention,  books, 
papers,  magazines,  and  entertainment,  moral  atmosphere  that  would  encoiir- 
age  honesty,  earnest  effort,  regard  for  the  right  of  others,  and  a  due  measure  of 
self-respect.  The  homes  were  divided  into  three  equal  tertiles  and  designated 
as  Rank  1, 11,  and  m.  It  was  found  that  75  per  cent  of  pupils  of  home  envi- 
ronment of  Rank  I,  33.4  per  cent  of  Rank  n,  and  15.3  per  cent  of  Rank  in 
have  habits  of  study  of  the  first  class;  19. 7  per  cent  of  Rank  I,  48. 2  per  cent 
of  Rank  II,  and  40. 7  per  cent  of  Rank  m  have  habits  of  study  of  the  second 
dass;  and  5.3  per  cent  of  Rank  I,  19.4  per  cent  of  Rank  II,  and  44  per  eent 
of  Rank  HE  have  habits  of  study  of  the  third  class.  The  investigation  shows 
that  there  is  a  marked  correlation  between  the  rank  of  the  home  environment 
and  the  habits  of  study  of  the  pupil  and  points  out  the  fact  that  the  possible 
origin  of  many  of  the  habits  and  attitudes  of  school  children  is  in  the  home. 
Table  m  classifies  pupils  who  do,  or  do  not  do,  their  home  work  assigned  by 
teachers.    It  is  seen  that  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  pupils  doing  home 
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study  coming  from  homes  of  the  first  and  second  rank  and  that  there  is  a  large 
percentage  of  pupils  not  doing  home  study  coming  from  homes  of  the  second 
and  third  rank.^ 

Thus,  home  study  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  develop  the  pupil's 
ability  to  study  and  it  is  left  to  the  school  to  make  the  pupil  able  to  work 
effidentiy  without  help  and  to  teach  him  to  use  his  mind  and  his  books, 
one  of  the  most  important  lessons  in  the  preparation  for  life. 

However,  the  class  system  commonly  in  use  in  our  high  schools  does 
not  develop  effidentiy  this  ability.  The  class  period  is  used  partiy  for 
assigning  home  work  and  partiy  for  redtation  purposes.  Usually  this 
last  part  is  the  more  prominent.    Its  purpose  is  primarily  to  determine 

*  Factors  That  Determine  the  Habits  of  Study  of  Grade  Pupils,"  EUfnefUary 
School  Teacher,  XII,  71-81. 
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whether  a  pupil  can  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  given  topic  which 
he  was  to  prepare  in  his  home  study.  Necessarily  the  recitation  is 
laigely  devoted  to  clearing  up  difficulties.  It  gives  usually  little  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  pupils  who  have  mastered  the  lessons  and  who  there- 
fore have  little  interest  in  the  helpless  eflForts  of  their  classmates  trying 
to  reproduce  the  assignment. 

As  a  residt  the  recitation  as  a  test  of  a  pupil's  home  preparation  is 
likely  to  become  monotonous,  especially  when  a  slow  pupil  recites;  it 
encourages  lack  of  attention  and  divided  interest.  It  fails  to  rouse 
pupils  to  their  actual  capacity  of  effort.  If ,  as  happens  frequently,  the 
whole  class  period  is  given  to  recitation  purposes  the  assigned  home 
work  is  likely  to  be  on  advanced  work  to  be  followed  the  next  day  by 
another  uninspired  reproduction,  etc. 

This  is  the  dass  S3rstem  commonly  in  use  in  our  high  schools.  It  is 
wastefiil  of  time  and  energy,  productive  of  loss  of  interest,  and  not  effi- 
cient in  developing  ability  to  study. 

Experimenls  to  provide  for  individual  diferences  during  dass  period.— 

From  the  preceding  review  it  is  seen  that  both  individual  and  dass 
instruction  fail  to  get  the  best  results  in  school  work.  To  go  back  to  the 
individual  method  obviously  would  be  a  mistake,  while  imder  dass 
instruction  the  variety  of  human  nature  is  not  recognized.  It  must 
choose  those  stimuli  which  are  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  nush 
ber  of  those  who  are  most  deserving. 

While  the  slow  pupil  is  struggling  with  unnecessary  difficulties,  the 
bright  pupil  who,  in  the  same  time,  can  do  four  or  five  times  as  mudi 
work  as  the  slowest  in  the  dass  without  making  one-sixth  as  many 
errors  is  held  back  and  is  not  profitably  employed.  He  wastes  time, 
may  lose  ambition,  and  finally  become  satisfied  with  little  progress. 

Thus  mass  instruction  fails  to  provide  for  the  very  bright  and  for 
the  very  slow.  The  latter  must  either  receive  additional  instruction  or 
have  provided  for  them  a  method  which  is  more  effident  for  the  indi- 
vidual than  mass  instruction. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  imiformity  of  classroom  methods,  parents, 
administrative  officers,  and  teachers  in  schoob  of  all  grades  have  tried 
to  develop  methods  which  will  be  piore  effective  for  the  individual  pupils; 
which  will  provide  for  individual  differences  without  losing  the  great 
advantage  of  the  uniform  method.    A  number  of  plans  have  been  advo- 
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cated  as  being  effective  in  providing  for  the  varying  needs  of  the  pupils 
due  to  the  differences  between  the  bright  and  slow. 

In  the  following,  some  of  the  more  successful  plans  will  be  presented: 

ABOLITION  OF  ALL  SECITATIONS  AND  HOME  STUDV 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  plans  to  provide  for  individual 
instruction  is  the  so-called  Pueblo  plan  which  became  generally  known 
through  the  publications  of  Superintendent  Search  from  1894  to  1901. 

The  individual,  or  PuMo  plan.^ — 

The  school  day  is  divided  into  six  one-hour  periods.  Four  and  one- 
half  hours  are  devoted  to  language,  science,  mathematics,  history,  liter- 
ature, and  drawing.  Three  periods  a  day  are  definitely 'assigned  to 
three  Uterary  studies  carried  on  together.  The  additional  one  and  one- 
half  hom:  is  regarded  as  extra  time  to  be  spent  wherever  the  pupil  needs 
it  most,  or  in  some  cases  according  to  his  individual  bent.  In  the  high 
school  a  fixed  program  is  followed.  In  the  grades  below  the  high  school 
the  work  is  entirely  by  flexible  programs.  The  work  is  conducted  largely 
by  what  is  called  the  laboratory  method,  each  teacher  arranging  a  plan 
of  work  one  week  in  advance.  There  is  no  recitation  as  it  is  generally 
conducted  in  schools.  There  is  a  class  exercise  for  the  presentation  of 
fimdamental  principles  in  beginning  a  new  subject,  for  the  giving  of 
working  directions,  or  for  the  discussion  of  general  principles  applying 
to  all  individuals.  Promotions  are  based  entirely  upon  ability  to  do. 
There  are  no  marks,  no  mechanical  reward  for  doing  right,  no  rankings 
or  discriminating  honors  of  any  kind. 

Various  claims  are  made  in  favor  of  this  plan  by  its  advocates. 

1.  Better  health:  There  are  no  excessive  hours  of  labor.  When  a 
student  leaves  school,  he  turns  the  key  on  his  school  books  and  school- 
room work.    His  energies  find  expression  through  some  other  channel. 

2.  Trained,  independent,  self-reliant  workers  are  produced.  Since 
the  pupil  realizes  that  a  lost  hour  cannot  be  made  up  by  a  later  appli- 
cation, there  is  no  passiveness  or  dead  time  to  encourage  wandering 
thought.  All  the  work,  being  done  under  direction,  is  better  done. 
Each  pupil  is  the  absolute  maker  of  his  own  success. 

3.  More  work  is  accomplished  and  the  work  is  more  thoroughly 
done.    The  experience  of  the  school  has  shown  that  more  is  accomplished. 

^Proceedings  N^.A.,  1895,  pp.  398^405;  Preston  W.  Search,  The  Ideal  School, 
p.  250;  Educational  Renew,  February,  1894. 
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4.  More  enthusiasin  in  work:  The  opportunity  for  daily  and  ocm- 
tinuous  promotion  is  an  immense  stimulus  and  results  in  enthusiasin  for 
work. 

5.  Less  discouragement:  The  individual  is  appealed  to  because 
he  is  permitted  to  work  in  his  own  place  and  according  to  his  own 
strength.  Pupils  who  otherwise  would  be  lost  are  held  in  school  because 
at  the  b^inning  of  the  year  each  pupil  starts  just  where  his  work  the 
year  before  stopped. 

6.  No  opportunity  for  additional  and  outside  work:  The  demands 
of  the  school  do  not  crowd  to  the  wall  the  duties  and  relations  of  home, 
church,  and  social  life. 

The  individual  system  was  tried  successfull3r'  in  Central  High  School, 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  in  1894,  the  Oakland  (California)  High  School,  the 
Los  Angeles  High  School,  the  Holyoke  High  School,  in  1900,  the  Fidd 
High  School,  Leominster,  Massachusetts,  in  1899,  the  Girls'  High  School, 
Boston,  and  the  San  Diego  High  School,  of  California,  according  to  Mr. 
Search's  account. 

The  Pueblo  plan  was  tried  latei'  by  Mr.  Gilbert  B.  Morrison,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Kansas  City  (Missouri)  Manual  Training  High  SchooL 
The  results  reported  by  him  were  very  favorable.  Pupils  who  ordi- 
narily would  have  failed  were  able  to  make  creditable  grades.  Some 
pupils  were  able  to  finish  a  subject  in  less  than  the  prescribed  time. 
If  there  were  strained  relations  between  the  teacher  and  pupil,  they 
soon  died  out.  The  experiment  was  repeated  later  by  Mr.  Morrison 
in  the  McKinley  High  School  in  St.  Louis  with  the  same  favorable  results. 
Pupils  were  able  to  get  a  better  grasp  of  the  subject  and  the  percentage 
of  failures  decreased  considerably. 

The  plan  has  been  criticized  imf avorably  because  it  fails  to  recognize 
the  school  as  a  social  institution,  in  which  members  should  work  not 
only  for  themselves  but  also  with  and  for  others.  The  entire  loss  of  the 
recitation  is  regretted,  as  it  offers  opportimity  for  competition  that  comes 
with  group  activity,  which  is  eliminated  by  a  system  of  individual 
instruction.  Although  skilled  teachers  may  succeed  with  the  system, 
it  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  teacher  to  use  the  method  successfully. 
It  involves  an  enormous  amoimt  of  mental  bookkeeping  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher. 

'  The  Ideal  School ^  pp.  252,  253. 

'  Swift,  Mind  in  the  Making,  pp.  254,  255. 
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The  last  objection  is  so  serious  as  to  constitute  the  deciding  argument 
against  the  plan  in  the  minds  of  many  skilled  administrators.  Thus, 
I.  M.  Allen,  principal  of  the  Kansas  City  High  School,  while  investi- 
gating plans  to  provide  for  individual  differences  taught  an  algebra 
class  using  the  Pueblo  plan  in  order  to  determine  its  merits.  It  secured 
practically  all  the  results  claimed  for  it,  but  the  difficulties  involved  in 
keeping  in  mind  the  work  of  25  or  30  pupils  at  different  stages  of  advance- 
ment and  of  making  daily  prescriptions  for  them  taxed  his  memory, 
inventiveness,  and  skill  to  the  utmost.  Obviously  the  ordinary  untrained 
teacher,  f oimd  in  an  ordinary  high  school,  would  have  even  greater  diffi-  ' 
culties  to  direct  five  sections  of  30  pupils  each  by  this  method. 

ORGANIZATION    07    PKESCSIBED    SUPERVISED    STUDY    PERIODS    SUPPLE- 
MENTARY TO  RECITATIONS 

The  following  plan  aims  to  combine  the  advantages  of  individual 
and  of  class  instruction. 

The  BaUnia  plan.^ — 

The  plan  was  accidentally  discovered  by  John  Kennedy,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  in  Batavia,  New  York.  It  was  the  custom  in  his 
schools  to  divide  overcrowded  rooms.  For  some  time  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
been  interested  in  individual  instruction  as  a  supplement  to  dass  reci- 
tation, and  it  occurred  to  him,  rather  than  to  divide  a  class,  to  put  in 
an  additional  teacher  to  find  the  weaknesses  of  the  pupils  and  to  help 
them  remove  the  difficulties  that  kept  them  from  making  normal  prog- 
ress. As  one  teacher  conducted  the  dass  ezerdse  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  other  gave  individual  hdp  to  slow  pupils  in  the  studying  group, 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  keep  up  with  the  bright  pupils  in  the 
room.  Encouraged  and  surprised  by  the  favorable  results,  the  plan  was 
introduced  into  other  classes  with  equally  good  results.  It  was  there- 
fore demonstrated  that  the  success  of  the  experiment  was  not  due  to 
the  strong  personality  of  any  one  good  teacher,  but  that  it  worked 
with  others. 

The  experiment  was  then  varied  so  as  to  repeat  it  in  small  classes 
with  one  teacher  and  also  in  high-school  classes.  Half  of  the  class  period 
was  devoted  to  individual  instruction,  the  other  half  was  left  for  red- 
tation  purposes.    The  results  showed  that  the  plan  was  as  successful 

'  Proceedings  N£,A,,  1901,  pp.  295-300. 
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in  a  one-teacher  room  as  in  a  two-teacher  room.  The  ezperiment  has 
been  repeated  successfully  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  Kansas 
City  High  School,  and  in  some  schools  in  Minnesota.' 

The  following  advantages  are  claimed  for  the  Batavia  system. 

Slow  pupils  are  helped  without  overpressure.  Bright  children  aie 
kept  from  marking  time.  Special  relief  is  brought  to  teachers  lAose 
health  is  injured  by  the  strain  of  too  large  classes.  Under  this  plan 
there  is  no  strain.  Children  (and  parents)  are  rdieved  from  overwcnk 
and  worry,  as  children  no  longer  come  home  with  large  amounts  of  bad 
woriL  to  make  up.  Order  and  discq>line  are  greatly  improved.  Voy 
many  apparently  hopelessly  duU  pupils  may  be  intellectualized.  Be- 
cause of  the  small  number  of  failures,  pupils  are  not  withdrawing  from 
school  in  as  large  numbers  as  formerly,  causing  a  large  increase  in  hi^ 
school  attendance.  The  number  of  pupils  going  to  collie  is  increased 
correspondingly.  ^  Instead  of  producing  dependence,  as  it  might  seem 
at  first  glance,  it  produced  independence.  Because  of  the  indivichial 
instruction  provided,  it  is  easy  for  pupils  to  make  up  for  losses  due  to 
absences.  The  per  capita  cost  of  education  has  been  reduced  since  the 
introduction  of  the  plan.' 

Unfavorable  criticism  of  the  plan  is  to  the  effect  that  too  much  be^ 
given  to  a  pupil  will  make  him  dependent  upon  the  teacher.  However, 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  may  overcome  that.  It  is  also 
found  difiicult  in  a  one-teacher  class  to  keep  bright  pupils  profitably 
employed  when  the  slow  members  of  the  dass  receive  the  needed  indi- 
vidual help.  The  application  of  the  Batavia  plan  in  the  high  schod 
includes  various  types  of  adjustment  which  will  be  described  bdow. 

Supervision  of  study  during  the  regular  high-school  school  day. — 

Home  study  being  an  important  factor  in  the  high  school,  it  is  neoesr 
sary  to  organize  the  pupil's  time  and  work  so  as  to  make  him  able  to  do 
the  required  home  study  and  to  supervise  that  study. 

Wm.  C.  Reavb,  Oakland  City,  Indiana,  worked  out  a  plan  by 
which  both  of  these  aims  were  to  be  accomplished.^  Each  pupil  had  to 
make  out  on  a  printed  card  a  definite  program  for  the  school  day,  stating 

<  Bagley,  Class  Roam  Management^  p.  232. 

'  John  Kennedy,  "The  Batavia  Plan  after  Fourteen  Years  of  Trial,"  EUmenterj 
School  Teacher y  June,  191 2,  pp.  449-62. 

«  "The  Importance  of  a  Study-Program  for  Hig^-School  Pupils,"  School 
June,  191 1,  pp.  39*-4oS- 
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the  periods  of  study  and  of  recitation.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
study  room  had  on  file  duplicate  copies  of  these  cards,  making  it  possible 
for  him  to  supervise  closely  the  work  of  each  pupil.  Each  pupil  was 
urged  to  divide  his  time  at  home  in  a  similar  manner,  thus  arranging 
for  regular  study  hours  and  the  parents  were  asked  to  see  that  the  pro- 
gram was  carried  out.  This  was  done  by  the  large  majority  of  pupils. 
The  study-program  card  contained  ten  suggestions  for  effective  study. 
The  following  are  claimed  to  be  the  results  of  the  method: 

1.  The  problem  of  discipline  in  the  school  was  largely  solved  as  each 
had  a  regular  program  to  follow  and  there  was  no  time  or  necessity  for 
idleness. 

2.  Since  certain  subjects  were  specified  for  home  study  each  day 
no  time  was  lost  by  the  pupil  in  trying  to  decide  what  he  should  study. 
This  is  especially  valuable  to  the  pupils  who  have  not  learned  how  to 
organize  their  time.  It  helps  them  to  decide  how  much  time  they  are 
to  take  for  the  preparation  of  each  subject. 

3.  The  pupils  avoid  the  mistake  of  preparing  several  subjects  in  one 
period  without  preparing  any  of  them  thoroughly. 

Required  supplementary  study  hours  have  been  used  by  some  schools  to 
supervise  the  pupils^  study, — 

Dr.  Otis  Caldwell  in  his  article  "The  Laboratory  Method"  mentions 
the  following  experiment: 

In  the  Detroit  Central  High  School  a  different  plan  has  been  followed  in 
some  experiments  in  algebra  and  Latin.  Principal  David  McKinzie  writes: 
"We  have  experimented  somewhat  with  a  plan  to  give  additional  direction 
to  the  weaker  pupils  of  the  ninth  grade.  I  cite  two  cases  of  first  course  in 
algebra  and  Latin.  At  the  end  of  ten  weeks  all  pupib  who  were  marked  failing 
in  these  subjects  were  grouped  together  for  special  work  in  addition  to  theu: 
r^;ular  recitation  periods.  They  were  given  twenty  lessons  each  on  the 
ground  covered  during  a  period  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  Each  pupil  was  treated 
as  a  pathological  subject.    In  the  final  test  they  were  marked  as  follows: 

LATIN 

Total  number  of  pupils 15 

Number  marked  "Excellent" i 

Number  marked  "Good" 6 

Number  marked  "Fair" 3 

Number  marked  "  Weak" i 

Number  marked  "Not  passed" 3 

Number  marked  "Left" z 
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ALGEBKA 

Total  number  of  pupik ao 

Number  mariced  "EzceUent" 2 

Number  marked  ''Good" 4 

Number  marked  "Fair" 3 

Number  marked  "Weak" 5 

Number  marked  "Not  passed" 3 

Number  marked  "Left" 3 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  a  large  number  of  ninth-grade  pupils  need  greater 
direction  than  they  receive  at  present,  and  I  am  convinced  that  we  must  resort 
to  some  plan  to  give  them  this  additional  help,  if  we  are  to  diminate  eicesaivc 
mortality  in  this  grade. 

In  the  year  191 2-13  the  Department  of  Mathematics  of  the  Uni- 
versity "ffigh  School,  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  adopted  the  following 
plan  of  giving  special  attention  to  pupils  who  are  likely  to  fail  in  the 
course  or  who  wish  to  withdraw  from  the  course  because  it  is  too  difEcolt 
for  them.  The  experiment  was  at  first  tried  in  first-year  classes.  In 
the  first  semester  of  the  year  1911-12,  ten  first-year  pupils  failed,  two 
were  conditioned,  and  sixteen  withdrew  from  the  course  before  the  dose 
of  the  semester.  In  the  following  year,  it  seemed  that  this  experience 
was  likdy  to  be  repeated,  as  a  few  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  twenty  pupils  were  not  doing  work  of  passing  grade.  It 
was  hoped  that  with  proper  individual  attention  given  early  enough 
it  might  be  possible  to  save  some  of  these  from  failure  and  to  keep  them 
from  withdrawing  from  the  course.  To  give  them  this  special  attention 
in  the  classroom  is  not  possible,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  hold  back  a  dass 
for  the  sake  of  a  few,  if  a  different  arrangement  can  be  made.  Therefore 
a  special  class  was  formed  for  those  who  could  not  keep  above  passing 
grade  in  their  work.  Pupils  were  registered  for  this  class  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  return  to  the  r^ular  dass  as  soon  as  they 
could  do  work  above  passing  grade.  Of  the  twenty  r^ular  members, 
five  returned  to  their  dasses  before  the  end  of  the  semester.  All  of  those 
were  able  to  continue  without  hdp.  In  the  final  examination  they 
recdved  grades  of  63,  65, 71,  and  100,  respectivdy  (60  being  the  passing 
grade),  one  having  left  school  before  this  time.  Three  pupils  left  schod 
before  the  end  of  the  semester  and  six  of  the  remaining  pupils  fafled. 
At  the  end  of  the  sdiool  year  this  class  had  fourteen  members.  These 
pupils  had  covered  and  understood  the  year's  work,  but  could  not 
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remember  it  well, enough  to  pass  an  examination.  Some  of  them  were 
apparently  capable  enough,  but  could  b)s  induced  only  at  periods  to  do 
their  best.  Very  little  would  have  been  gained  by  having  these  pupils 
repeat  the  course.  Those  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  were 
worthy  received  credit  for  the  course  with  the  understanding  that  in 
case  they  wished  to  take  up  the  second  year's  work,  they  would  have  to 
repeat  the  second  half  of  the  first  year's  course.  This  left  four  failures 
at  the  end  of  the  second  semester.  These  pupils  must  repeat  the  second 
half  of  the  course,  as  a  year's  work  in  mathematics  is  required  for  grad- 
uation in  the  University  of  Chicago  High  School. 

In  the  autunm  of  1913  the  number  of  failing  pupils  in  Freshman 
mathematics  was  found  to  be  very  small.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
change  of  classroom  method  brought  about  as  the  result  of  some  experi- 
ments with  supervised  study  to  be  described  later  in  this  paper. 
Although  a  special  class  was  started  in  the  expectation  that  the  number 
of  failing  pupils  might  increase,  it  was  discontinued  after  several  weeks. 
The  seven  pupils  failing  in  the  first  year's  work  are  now  allowed  to 
remain  with  their  classes,  but  are  required  to  attend  a  special-study  class 
organized  for  all  pupils  having  difficulty  in  courses  in  mathematics  given 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  school  years.  Because  of  their  small 
number  it  is  possible  in  that  study  period  to  give  to  these  seven  pupils 
the  needed  individual  attention.  This  arrangement  makes  it  possible 
to  give  to  the  slow  pupils  no  more  attention  during  the  regular  dass 
period  than  to  the  remainder  of  the  class.  Of  the  two  plans  just  described, 
the  preceding  one  was  the  more  satisfactory.  With  no  failure  in  any  of 
the  Freshman  classes  at  any  time  diuing  the  year,  the  first-year  course 
was  completed  more  easily  and  with  better  results  than  ever  before. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  slow  pupils  were  able  to  complete  the 
year's  work  within  the  year's  time  with  better  results  than  are  usually 
obtained  by  having  them  repeat  the  course. 

For  all  pupils  taking  courses  above  the  first  year,  a  daily  ''study 
class"  has  been  arranged.  If  a  pupil  is  doing  unsatisfactory  work,  Le., 
below  passing  grade,  he  is  requested  to  go  to  the  study  class  in  addition 
to  his  r^ular  class.  All  absences  from  this  study  class  are  reported  to 
the  office  and  regulated  by  the  office  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
absences  in  other  classes..  The  time  of  the  dass  is  after  school  hours, 
at  3:00  P.M.,  and  therefore  not  too  convenient  for  the  pupil,  as  it  is 
likely  to  conffict  with  other  appointments  such  as  music  lessons,  dentist 
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appointments,  etc.    This  serves  as  an  incentive  to  a  pupil  to  improve  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Voluntary  study  hours  in  departments, — 

To  give  the  benefit  of  this  special  class  to  the  largest  number  possible, 
it  was  decided  to  urge  pupils  to  attend  if  they  were  in  danger  of  failing 
and  needed  instruction  in  addition  to  what  they  received  in  their  classes. 
Those  who  failed  to  imderstand  some  particular  lesson  or  had  missed 
some  work  because  of  illness  have  the  privil^e  of  visiting  the  afternoon 
class  and  of  asking  questions  at  the  proper  time.  A  large  number  of 
pupils  make  use  of  this.  It  seems  that  this  alone  makes  the  undertaking 
worth  while. 

The  study  class  is  conducted  as  follows:  As  soon  as  the  pupil  has 
taken  his  seat,  he  begins  to  think  about  his  lesson  or,  if  no  lesson  is 
assigned,  he  finds  review  work.  After  the  roll  is  taken  (silently),  the 
teacher  passes  from  student  to  student,  informing  himself  as  to  what 
pupils  are  doing,  giving  them  help,  suggestions,  or  whatever  else  is 
necessary  to  get  them  started  on  their  work.  Thus  with  twenty  to 
twenty-five  pupils  in  the  room,  the  teacher  is  able  to  see  each  one  three 
or  four  times  in  the  hour.  Some  need  very  little  help,  others  need 
several  minutes  each  time. 

It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  some  pupils  improve  who  seem  to  have 
no  habits  of  study  when  they  come  at  first.  At  the  present  writing 
(tenth  week),  a  number  of  pupils  have  improved  enough  in  their  r^ular 
class  work  to  be  excused  by  their  teachers  from  further  attendance  dur- 
ing the  study  period.  The  fact  that  not  only  failures  but  often  very 
good  pupils  are  members  of  this  class  removes  all  feeling  of  disgrace  so 
often  attached  to  such  classes.  Parents  have  expressed  themselves 
favorably  about  the  plan,  as  doubtless  it  will  do  away  with  much  of  the 
private  tutoring.  Some  parents  regret  that  children  are  kept  indoors 
at  a  time  of  the  day  when  they  should  be  outside,  but  are  reconciled  by 
the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  through  with  their  home  work  or  review 
work  in  mathematics,  leaving  them  time  for  other  things  in  the  evening. 

However,  the  pupil  is  not  the  only  one  who  derives  benefit  from  this 
study  class.  Witliout  question  the  teacher  learns  much  in  working 
with  slow  pupils.  The  fact  that  more  pupils  fail  in  mathematics  than 
in  other  subjects  indicates  either  that  teachers  of  mathematics  are  not 
as  well  prepared  to  teach  their  subjects  as  other  teachers,  which  seems 
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unlikely,  or  that  the  subject  itself  is  not  as  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  pupils.  Without  doubt  the  more  teachers  know  of  the  dif&culties 
boys  and  girls  meet  in  a  subject  the  better  will  they  be  able  to  shape 
a  psychological  course  of  study.  The  question  might  be  raised  concern- 
ing the  possibility  of  more  than  one  department  in  a  school  having  a 
similar  study  period.  This  would  require  some  administrative  regula- 
tion, but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily  arranged, 
especially  for  the  few  subjects  in  which  individual  assistance  is  most 
necessary. 

One  required  study  period  per  week  in  each  subject. — 

In  the  De  Kalb  (Illinois)  High  School  study  hours  for  several  depart- 
ments have  been  introduced.'  Superintendent  F.  M.  Giles  of  De  Elalb 
describes  the  plan  as  follows: 

We  took  five  minutes  from  each  of  the  six  recitation  periods,  which  we  have 
in  our  school  day,  and  put  these  together  to  make  a  thirty-minute  study  period 
coming  once  a  day.  In  order  that  each  class  might  receive  the  benefit  of  this 
period,  we  arranged  that  the  first  period  class  use  the  time  on  Tuesday;  the 
second  period  class  on  Wednesday;  and  the  third  period  dass  on  Friday; 
the  following  week  that  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  period  classes  use  the 
period  for  supervised  study.  On  Monday  and  Thursday  the  teacher  uses  this 
study  period  by  having  come  to  her  room  for  individual  attention,  such  students 
as  she  thinks  may  need  individual  help.    So  much  for  the  plan. 

In  regard  to  the  residts,  we  have  found  that  the  plan  is  of  greatest  advan- 
tage with  the  younger  students,  and  in  the  first  part  of  a  subject.  That  is,  the 
younger  students  need  direction  in  method  of  study,  and  all  the  students  find 
it  helpful  when  learning  the  method  of  attack  upon  a  new  subject. 

We  find  it  necessary,  of  course,  to  keep  some  definite  check  upon  the  work 
of  the  students.  This  is  done  by  setting  for  them  certain  concrete  problems 
in  their  study.  For  instance,  to  work  out  a  certain  number  of  examples;  to 
be  ready  to  prove  a  given  theorem;  to  pick  out  the  topic  sentences  in  a  given 
paragraph;  to  determine  the  most  important  points  of  a  certain  topic  in 
physics;  to  pick  out  the  leading  events  in  a  given  historical  topic,  etc.  We 
find  the  method  works  very  well  in  mathematics,  science,  and  history.  Some 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  study  of  an  English  classic,  such  as 
Macbeth,  in  making  the  work  of  the  study  period  definite.  We  are  working 
at  this  problem. 

Besides  teaching  methods  of  study,  we  have  foimd  one  decided  advantage 
of  this  study  period  is  that  by  reason  of  it,  the  teacher  gets  a  considerable 

'  See  editorial  in  School  Review  for  January,  1913,  p.  58. 
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insight  into  the  methods  of  study  of  the  various  students  and  can  discover 
those  who  waste  time,  who  have  faulty  methods  of  attack,  etc. 

Another  point  which  we  have  found  as  a  result  of  this  work  is  that  the 
teachers  themselves  are  not  at  all  dear  as  to  definite  methods  of  study.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  problems  raised  as  to  how  a  student  should  study. 

The  success  of  the  plan  is  p)erhaps  due  to  the  following  advantages: 

1.  Some  progress  is  made  in  that  the  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to 
find  out  the  real  difficulties  that  the  pupils  experience  in  the  various 
subjects. 

2.  Backward  or  dull  pupils  can  receive  assistance  on  points  which 
are  not  clear,  and  can  receive  assistance  at  definite  periods  where  other- 
wise they  would  tend  to  become  discouraged. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  of  the  plan  is  the  limited  amount  of  tine 
given  to  this  study  class.  It  gives  the  teacher  little  opportunity  to 
supervise  in  any  effective  way  the  study  of  pupils.  Pupils  can  come 
merely  for  assistance  on  difficult  points.  Little  opportunity  is  offered 
for  individual  work  with  the  pupils.  The  time  which  the  teacher  spends 
with  the  pupil  is  too  short  for  the  teacher  to  do  much  in  aiding  the 
pupils  in  acquiring  proper  methods  of  study. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  high  schools,  supervised  study  was  arranged  for 
by  using  one  class  period  a  week  for  each  of  the  subjects,  English,  mathe- 
matics, Latin,  and  German.  For  this  period  no  arrangement  of  lessons 
is  made  and  no  preparation  is  required,  while  no  grade  of  any  sort  is 
given  for  the  work  of  the  hour.  The  time  is  used  by  each  teacher  as  he 
or  she  may  think  best,  either  as  (i)  a  review  of  the  past  work,  (2)  prep- 
aration for  future  work,  (3)  emphasis  on  particidar  portions  of  the  wod 
which  require  attention,  (4)  a  "clearing-house"  period  for  review,  drill, 
handing  back  papers,  discussion,  or  personal  help  to  pupils  who  may  be 
back  in  their  work  on  account  of  excusable  absences,  or  (5)  "spell- 
downs," or  other  games  to  clinch  the  work  covered  in  the  class  periods. 
After  a  year's  trial,  the  experiment  was  considered  a  success  because  of 
the  following  advantages  gained: 

1.  Increased  efficiency  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  due  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  work. 

2.  The  students  became  enthusiastic  over  the  conference  hour  and 
took  a  keener  interest  in  the  classroom  work. 

3.  Pupils  felt  free  to  discuss  the  difficulties  of  the  assigned  work, 
since  no  marks  of  the  hour  were  kept. 
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4.  Every  pupil  was  given  an  opportunity  to  have  any  part  of  the 
work  covered  in  the  regular  class  period  discussed  freely  and  any  diffi- 
culties explained. 

5.  Teachers  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  right  habits  of  thinking, 
proper  methods  of  attacking  new  problems,  and  correct  methods  of 
study. 

The  following  disadvantages  of  the  plan  are  apparent: 

1.  The  time  allowed — one  hour  a  week  for  each  subject — ^is  not 
sufficient  to  do  the  most  effective  work. 

2.  The  tbne  could  more  profitably  be  spent  in  really  supervising  the 
study  of  the  pupils  rather  than,  as  now,  in  clearing  up  difficult  points 
or  emphasizing  important  points,  which  makes  out  of  it  little  more  than 
a  r^ular  recitation  period. 

3.  Unless  the  teacher  were  a  good  disciplinarian  and  at  the  same 
time  enthusiastic  over  her  work,  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  regard 
these  periods  as  recreation  periods  when  nothing  was  expected,  and  as 
a  consequence  little  would  be  accomplished. 

4.  Only  the  brighter  class  of  students  who  were  efficient  and  who 
really  required  little  help  would  be  likely  to  bring  up  questions  of  diffi- 
culty. The  careless  or  indifferent  pupil  who  really  needed  to  be  taught 
how  to  study  would  have  no  points  to  discuss. 

The  double-  or  divided-period  plan  is  in  use  in  many  schools. — 

In  the  Joliet  Township  High  School,  this  method  of  supervising 
study  has  been  tried  for  about  three  years.  In  response  to  a  letter  of 
inquiry,  Principal  J.  Stanley  Brown  describes  the  plan  as  follows: 

The  plan  means  that  two  periods  of  forty  minutes  each  are  set  aside  for 
first-  and  second-year  classes.  One  of  these  periods  is  devoted  to  recitation 
work.  The  second  period,  which  immediately  follows  the  first  with  an  inter- 
mission of  a  minute  or  two,  is  given  up  to  supervised  study.  The  teacher 
passes  about  the  room,  directs  the  work  of  the  pupils,  assists  them  when  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  thinks  she  accomplishes  as  much  in  that  single  period 
as  the  pupil  alone  unaided  could  accomplish  in  two  periods.  Thb  supervised 
work  has  been  applied  especially  to  mathematics  work,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  in  the  first  and  second  years  in  the  school.  It  has  been  applied  with 
excellent  results  to  beginning  foreign  language  work,  Latin,  German,  French. 
Of  all  the  teachers  who  have  had  experience  in  this  e^>eriment,  only  one  is 
imfavorable,  so  I  think  we  can  say  the  experiment  is  fairly  successful.  At 
any  rate,  we  shall  continue  to  use  the  plan  mentioned  until  we  find  something 
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better.  We  have  various  other  eiq>eriments  going  on  all  the  time,  most  of 
which  prove  unsuccessful,  but  if  after  five  new  experiments,  we  secure  one 
favorable  result,  we  think  the  result  was  worth  while. 

At  the  University  High  School,  Columbia^  Missouri,'  a  plan  is  fol- 
lowed by  which  study  under  the  teacher's  supervision  is  made  possible 
by  reducing  the  time  of  the  recitation  to  a  minimum,  Approximatdy 
one-third  of  the  class  hour  is  spent  in  recitation,  leaving  the  remainder 
for  study  and  careful  assignment  of  lessons,  thus  reversing  the  commoii 
practice  by  which  little  time  is  given  to  study  but  most  of  it  to  the 
recitation.  The  class  hour  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (i)  Study:  Tie 
object  of  this  is  not  to  make  home  study  unnecessary,  but  to  train  the 
pupil  so  as  to  make  more  effective  home  study  possible.  He  is  taught 
the  methods  of  study.  (2)  The  assignment  of  the  next  day's  lesson: 
The  assignment  is  not  necessarily  new  work.  It  supplements  the  home 
study  done  in  class  or  continues  and  completes  work  bc^un  theie. 
(3)  The  recitation:  The  recitations  are  no  longer  poor  and  time  con- 
suming, because  the  preparation  was  well  done.  Thus  the  standard 
of  the  recitation  is  greatly  raised. 

General  testimony  concerning  success  of  supervised  study. — 

The  general  testimony  concerning  the  efficiency  of  supervised  study 
in  improving  the  work  of  pupils  is  strongly  favorable.  A  good  exan^Ie 
is  the  testimony  of  Superintendent  Charles  C.  Hughes,  of  Sacramento, 
California.  A  news  item  stating  that  in  the  Sacramento  schools  home 
study  had  been  abolished  and  supervised  study  introduced  suggested  a 
letter  of  inquiry  to  Superintendent  Hughes  who  replied  in  a  letter  as 
follows: 

I  feel  quite  sure  of  my  stand  in  this  matter,  since  as  early  as  1899  when 
city  superintendent  of  schools  of  Alameda,  California,  I  abolished  home  study, 
and  substituted  for  it  actual  periods  for  each  subject  demanding  study  in  the 
school-program,  thus  providing,  under  spedal  supervision  of  the  teadiei, 
intensive  study  during  school  hours.  The  Alameda  schoob  still  retain  the 
plan,  and  several  of  my  priacipab  who  have  become  superintendents  since  are 
firm  advocates  of  the  plan,  and  have  instituted  it  in  their  dq)artments.  I 
found  that  children  were  not  learning  how  to  study.  The  University  and  the 
high  schools  complained  that  students  came  to  them  ignorant  in  this  matter. 
I  found  that  the  average  home  made  no  preparation  for  children's  study.  If 
the  standard  was  low  the  light  was  inadequate,  and  the  surroundings  often 

>  J.  L.  Meriam,  "Reaction  and  Study,"  School  Remew,  November,  X9i<x 
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pernicious.  As  the  home  standards  were  raised,  the  sodal  life  of  the  family 
interfered,  and  the  case  was  rare  where  a  study  room,  or  even  a  study  place 
properly  lighted,  heated,  or  ventilated,  was  prepared  for  the  child  or  children 
in  the  family.  The  parents  were  found  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  aid  their 
children  in  study.  We  discovered  that  we  were  shifting  to  the  home  the  duty 
which  belonged  to  the  school. 

After  the  plan  was  put  into  operation  we  soon  discovered  that,  althouj^ 
we  had  cut  down  the  number  of  recitations  considerably,  the  periods  of  inten- 
sive study  imder  supervision  made  up  many  times  for  the  reduction. 

We  also  found  that  we  could  make  a  better  measure  of  the  children — that 
teachers  were,  under  the  old  system,  apt  to  pat  the  quick  boy  on  the  back  and 
praise  him,  when  he  had  studied  probably  not  more  than  a  few  minutes  at 
home,  and  scold  his  slower  brother  who  had  really  put  in  considerable  time, 
thus  making  a  prig  or  bluffer  of  the  one,  and  eventually  discouraging  the  other. 
The  school  should  not  be  a  recitative  machine.  Study  is  more  important 
than  the  recitation.  We  are  getting  better  results  in  our  work  and  the  teachers 
know  their  pupils  better.  The  school  is  taking  upon  its  shoulders  its  whole 
duty,  instead  of  only  part  of  it. 

Our  plans  for  supervised  study  in  the  elementary  schools  are  embodied 
in  the  inclosed  schedules,  which  I  am  glad  to  send.  We  have  extended  the 
idea,  only  in  part,  to  the  high  school.  I  have  no  printed  data  showing  the 
efficiency  of  supervised  study. 

Under  the  first  question  I  have  given  you  the  result  which  any  teacher  will 
testify  to.  The  high  schools  are  feeling  it  where  it  is  in  operation,  since  the 
boys  and  girls  come  to  them  better  prepared  as  independent  students.  We 
have  departmental  work  in  our  granunar  grades  and  the  success  of  depart- 
mental work  depends  very  largely  upon  the  abolition  of  home  study.  Young 
children  would  be  handicapped  and  the  departmental  work  ruined  if  each 
teacher  were  allowed  to  give  as  much  home  work  as  she  believed  her  subject 
called  for.  Under  our  system,  her  judgment  is  immediately  impeached  when 
she  gives  more  than  the  study  period  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

One  of  the  defects  of  our  modem  high  school  with  its  fine  specialization 
lies  in  the  fact  that  each  teacher  gives  as  much  as  any  child  can  do  in  an  evening, 
which  results  in  a  child  having  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  he  can  do,  with 
the  further  residt  that  he  becomes  discouraged,  or  attempts  to  bluff  his  way 
through. 

Experimental  proofs  of  superiorUy  of  supervised  study. — 

Before  final  conclusions  are  drawn  r^arding  the  efficiency  of  super- 
vised study,  the  general  testimony  should  be  supported  by  exact  meas- 
urements. The  following  three  examples  show  the  superiority  secured 
by  supervised  study  in  mathematics  and  history. 
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To  measure  the  effect  of  home  study  upon  dass  progress,  the  follow- 
mg  experiment  was  tried  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  of  the 
University  High  School,  University  of  Chicago/  with  two  algebra  dasses. 
No  home  work  was  assigned  in  one  section,  so  that  the  time  usually 
taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  home  work  was  gained  for  study.  In 
another  class,  taking  the  same  work,  home  work  was  assigned.  The 
method  of  instruction  in  both  sections  was  the  same.  Both  sectkns 
spent  fourteen  lessons  on  the  chapter  on  simultaneous  linear  equatums, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  same  test  was  given  to  both  with  the  following 
results: 


Section  A 
(Home  work  with 
no  supervised 

study) 

Section  B 
(Supervised  study 
with  no  home 
work) 


7.1 


B 


21.4 


6.3 


21.4 


37. S 


25 


SO 


31.2 


62.8 


655 


The  low  grades  received  in  both  classes  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  test  was  not  easy,  and  that  no  review  was  given  in  preparation 
for  the  test.  If  the  time  had  allowed  it,  a  second  and  fairer  test  would 
have  been  given. 

Some  idea  as  to  the  relative  ability  of  these  dasses  can  be  obtaiDfil 
from  the  results  of  the  departmental  final  examination  given  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  semester.    The  grades  were  distributed  as  follows: 


A 

B 

C 

D 

F 

kmxift 

Section  A 

25 

29.4 

25 

23.5 

37.5 
235 

12. 5 
17-7 

0 
59 

81.4 

Section  B 

79-4 

It  is  seen  that  section  B,  though  a  little  weaker  than  section  A, 
came  out  a  little  stronger  on  the  average  after  supervised  study  without 
home  work.  The  poorer  students  profited  particularly  by  this  method. 
Supervision  seems  to  have  enabled  pupils  at  least  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  time  due  to  lack  of  assigned  home  work.    The  average  amount 
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of  time  spent  on  home  work;  in  section  A  was  one  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes  per  lesson.  However,  when  the  nmnber  of  problems  worked  in 
each  section  was  counted,  it  was  found  that  in  section  A  the  average 
nimiber  of  problems  per  pupil  was  two  less  than  in  section  B.  These 
results  indicate  that  the  amoimt  of  home  work  may  be  reduced  in  high- 
school  classes,  provided  a  method  of  instruction  more  effective  than  the 
conmion  method  is  used. 

It  was  interesting  to  notice  the  progress  of  the  class  working  under 
supervision.  At  first  the  class  was  very  slow,  and  it  did  not  get  along 
as  rapidly  as  the  other  section.  During  the  third  lesson,  however,  it 
became  evident  that  the  pupils  were  learning  to  work  independently. 
After  the  fourth  lesson  both  classes  were  doing  the  same  work,  and  they 
were  kept  together  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  the  chapter  selected 
was  being  studied. 

The  section  under  supervision  worked  with  more  confidence  and 
pleasure.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  slow  pupils.  A  girl  who  had 
f  aUed  during  the  first  semester  and  was  in  the  dass  on  condition  made 
a  grade  of  78  in  the  test  on  this  chapter.  Her  grade  in  the  final  exam- 
ination at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  had  been  only  40.  A  boy  who 
barely  received  a  passing  grade  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  and 
who  at  first  seemed  to  be  unable  to  do  anything  imder  supervision, 
suddenly  found  that  with  a  Uttle  greater  effort  he  could  do  as  well  as  his 
classmates.  There  was  an  inunediate  improvement,  and  one  day  when 
a  speed  test  was  given  he  surprised  everybody,  even  himself,  by  leading 
the  class.  A  girl  returning  after  a  week's  illness,  and  still  in  a  weakened 
condition,  said  she  "could  not  understand  an3rthing  that  was  said,"  and 
felt  greatly  discouraged.  By  giving  her  a  little  more  attention  than  the 
other  pupils  she  was  enabled  to  do  the  work  before  the  end  of  the  reci- 
tation, and  had  no  further  difficulty.  Under  the  conmion  system  of 
instruction  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  such  cases.  The  teacher 
usually  allows  a  certain  amoimt  of  time  in  which  the  pupil  must  "catch 
up."  Very  often,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  foimd  in  understanding 
the  class  work,  "back  work"  is  assigned.  The  injiistice  of  all  this  at 
times  drives  some  pupils  to  use  dishonest  means  of  getting  possession 
of  all  this  required  work. 

The  following  chapter,  on  "operations  with  fractions,"  was  covered 
by  both  classes  in  six  lessons.  However,  section  A  now  worked  under 
supervision,  and  section  B  took  home  work.    A  test  was  given  to  both 
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classes  as  soon  as  the  chapter  was  completed.    The  grades  in  this  test 
were  as  follows: 


A 

B 

C 

D 

F 

Avsn^B 

Section  A 

31.2 
52.9 

25 
23.5 

18.7 
5.9 

12.5 
II. 8 

12.5 
5.7 

775 
86.4 

Section  B 

The  average  amount  of  time  per  lesson  spent  on  home  work  was  thirty- 
six  minutes.  The  number  of  problems  could  not  be  computed  because 
much  oral  work  was  done  in  section  A,  but  there  was  very  little  difia- 
ence.  The  power  obtained  by  section  B  in  the  preceding  chapter,  while 
working  imder  supervision,  persisted  and  was  strong  enough  to  be  help- 
ful in  the  following  chapter. 

Before  any  final  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  evidently  further  ezpen- 
mental  work  is  needed.  The  results  of  the  foregoing  tests,  however, 
corroborate  the  impression  received  during  the  time  the  study  of  these 
classes  was  being  made.  Both  classes  accomplished  the  same  work 
within  the  regulation  time,  although  section  B  did  no  home  work  and 
section  A  spent  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  daily  on  the  assigned  lesson. 
Section  B,  the  weaker  section  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  came  out 
stronger  than  section  A,  after  nearly  three  weeks  of  supervised  study, 
and  proved  to  be  still  stronger  during  the  study  of  the  next  chapter.  In 
both  classes  progress  under  the  new  method  was  very  slow  at  first,  but 
there  was  rapid  improvement. 

Following  these  experiments  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
in  the  University  High  School,  some  of  the  instructors  there  practically 
omitted  home  work  because  their  experience  showed  that  better  results 
could  be  obtained  by  giving  the  time  of  the  class  period  to  class  work  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  rather  than  to  reciting  the  lesson.  In  the  final 
departmental  examination  of  the  first  year  classes  the  section  in  which 
home  work  was  minimized  ranked  second,  while  in  the  second-  and  third- 
year  courses,  the  classes  doing  little  home  work  ranked  first.  Thus  with 
supervised  study  loss  of  home  work  did  not  retard  the  progress  of  these 
classes. 

The  same  superiority  of  supervised  study  was  shown  in  an  experimeni  in 
classes  in  mathematics  in  Btoomington,  Indiana.^ — 

Thirty-six  pupils  were  divided  into  two  groups  of  eighteen  each 
and  of  abilities  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.    Their  abilities  had  been 

'J.  H.  Minnick,  "An  Experiment  in  the  Supervised  Study  of  Mathematics," 
School  Review,  December,  19 13,  p.  670. 
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determined  by  the  average  grades  of  three  semesters'  work  in  algebra. 
The  group  which  was  to  have  supervised  study  was  not  quite  as  strong 
as  the  unsupervised  group.  The  imsupervised  class  recited  the  first 
period  and  prepared  the  assigned  home  work  wherever  they  saw  fit. 
The  supervised  dass  recited  the  second  period  and  prepared  the  home 
work  under  supervision  during  the  third  period,  with  the  understanding 
that  no  further  work  was  expected  of  them.  £very  pupil  was  kept 
busy  during  this  study  period  either  by  working  on  the  assigned  home 
work  or  by  additional  work.  The  experiment  was  carried  on  for  fifteen 
weeks,  and  the  weekly  average  marks  received  for  recitation  were  com* 
pared.  It  was  found  that  the  supervised  class  had  the  higher  average. 
The  results  of  the  examination  are  given  in  Table  IV. 

TABLE  IV 


No.  01 
Exam. 

AvxRAOs  01  Class 

AVXIAOB  NUICBBK  SOLVSO 

KlXD  01  EXAMOrATIOH 

Sttperviied 

Unsaperviaed 

SnperviMd 

Uosuperviwd 

Six-weeks  ezammations  . 
Final  examination 

Tests  Donsisting  of  new 
nw^terials. 

{  ; 

I 
1 

I          ^ 
1          3 
I         4 

77. 3 

8l.2 

92.4 
82.4 

87.3 
77.6 
82.8 

68.7 
80.4 
80.1 

73.9 
70.2 

56.2 
77.3 

4.2 

4.3 
12.7 

4.8 

4.8 

2.x 
4.2 

3.55 

3.9 
12.2 

4.4 

3.7 
■    2.1 

3.8 

Thus  in  each  of  the  six-weeks  examinations  and  the  final  examination  the 
supervised  class  excelled  in  both  the  average  grade  and  the  average  number  of 
problems  solved.  As  these  examinations  covered  only  the  work  discussed  in 
recitation,  the  results  indicate  that  this  dass  had  mastered  the  text  better  than 
the  unsupervised  class.  In  each  of  the  remaining  four  tests  the  average  grade 
of  the  supervised  dass  was  deddedly  better  than  that  of  the  unsupervised 
dass  and  in  only  one  case  did  the  average  number  of  problems  solved  by  the 
unsupervised  class  equal  that  of  the  supervised  class.  As  stated  above,  these 
tests  consisted  of  problems  which  were  new  to  both  classes  and  the  results 
therefore  indicate  that  the  supervised  class  was  the  more  able  to  attack  new 
problems,  thus  contradicting  the  arguments  of  those  who  believe  that  super- 
vised study  makes  the  student  dependent  upon  the  instructor. 

A  record  of  both  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the  redtation  work  was 
kq>t.  The  amount  of  work  was  indicated  by  the  niunber  of  times  students 
made  definite  redtations,  such  as  demonstrations  and  constructions.  The 
quality  of  the  work  was  indicated  by  a  redtation  grade  given  at  the  time  the 
redtation  was  made.  A  comparison  of  these  records  for  the  two  classes  is  shown 
in  the  graphs  bdow.    In  each  curve  the  horizontal  units  represent  weeks* 
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The  vertical  units  of  the  fizst  curve  rqnreseut  weekly  averages,  while  those  of 
the  second  curve  represent  the  total  number  of  recitations  per  we^  The 
contmuous  curves  represent  the  work  of  the  unsupervised  dass  and  the  dotted 
curves  represent  that  of  the  supervised  dass.    An  examinatian  of  these  carves 


^— , 


^^ 


1 — 1 7 — ? — I 7 — F — ^ — TT'^i — //     >a     /¥    «■ 

Cvrv^    lowing   tct€l  Mvmh^r  of  Tfecit^tioTfs  jtT  M^el. 

» 

shows  that  the  supervised  dass  had  the  higher  average  for  ten  of  the  fifteen 
weeks.  The  unsupervised  dass  ranked  hi^^er  for  two  weeks  and  the  aver- 
ages were  the  same  for  the  other  three  weeks.  The  second  set  of  curves  shows 
that  the  supervised  dass  made  the  larger  number  of  redtatkms  eveiy  week 
throu£^out  the  semester. 
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There  were  do  f afluies  in  the  saperviaed  class  at  the  end  of  the  semesteri 
whfle  In  the  unsupervised  class  two  pupils  failed.  The  pupils'  attitude  was  in 
favor  of  the  scq)ervised  plan. 

There  is  need  far  smilar  studies  in  other  subjects* — 

Mr.  Garrett  E.  Rickard,  principal  of  the  Oakland  City  High  School, 
Oakland  City,  Indiana,  has  prepared  the  following  scheme  for  testing 
methods  of  instruction  in  history. 

In  investigating  the  relative  merits  of  dass  recitation  and  supervised  study 
in  high-school  history  teaching,  the  preliminary  problem  divides  itself  logically 
into  three  parts:  (a)  the  setting  up  of  definite  aims  or  ends  to  be  reached  by  his- 
tory teaching;  (p)  the  devising  in  detail  of  two  distinct  methods  of  instruction, 
one  based  on  dass  redtation,  the  other  on  supervised  study;  (c)  the  construc- 
tion of  laboratory  conditions  which  shall  leave  but  one  variable  dement, 
namdy,  the  method  of  instruction. 

A.  Aims 

1.  To  develop  the  pupiPs  ability  to  answer  questions  based  on: 

(i)  Acquisition  of  the  proper  concqpt  of  new  and  tedinical  terms. 

(2)  Mastery  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  text. 

(3)  Interpretation  of  source  material. 

(4)  Abstracting  collateral  reading  and  connecting  it  with  the  outline 
of  the  text. 

2.  To  develop  the  pupil's  ability  to  act  by: 

(i)  Arranging  logical  outlines  and  abstracts  of  the  subject-matter  of 
the  text. 

(2)  Arranging  tabulations  of  time  sequences  of  events  and  persons, 
grouped  according  to  some  convenient  unit,  as  decades  or  centuries. 

(3)  Drawing  maps  which  shall  more  or  less  dosdy  iq)proximate  some 
ideal  which  the  instructor  has  previously  analyzed  into  its  dements. 

(4)  Collecting  material  on  a  given  topic,  organizing  it  logically,  dting 
references  and  prq>aring  bibliogn^hies. 

B.  Methods  of  instruction 

I.  Class  recitation  which  involves: 

(i)  On  the  part  of  the  instructor: 

a)  A  definite  assignment  (usually  taking  the  form  of  questions) 
involving  one  or  more  of  the  above  aims.  (Time  5  minutes  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period;  the  following  involves  the  remain- 
ing 35  minutes.) 
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h)  A  ten-minute  examination  at  the  beginning  of  each  redtatioQ 
on  questions  chosen  at  random  from  the  previous  day's  redtatiaii. 
c)  Elucidation  of  obscure  points  of  previous  day's  assignment. 
<0  General  instruction  as  to  method  of  procedure.    (See  A,  3.) 
e)  Criticisms  of  pupils' performances,  mi4)s,  tabulations,  etc.    (See 

A,  2.) 

(3)  On  the  part  of  the  piq>ils: 

a)  Making  a  memorandum  of  the  assignment.    (Time  5  nmmtei 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period.    Remaining  35  minutes  to  be 
spent  as  follows:) 
h)  Answering  questions  on  previous  day's  assignment, 

c)  Asking  questions  on  previous  day's  assignment  to  dear  up 
obscure  points. 

iQ  Submitting  maps,  manuscrq>ts,  etc.,  and  criticising  those  of 
other  pupils. 

a.  Supervised  study  which  involves: 

(i)  On  the  part  of  the  instructor: 

a)  A  ten-minute  examination  at  the  banning  of  eadi  da3r's  reci- 
tation on  questions  chosen  at  random  from  the  previous  day's 
supervised  study. 

h)  Assisting  the  individual  pupil  by  the  aid  of  reference  boob  or 
questions  to  get  proper  concq>ts  of  the  new  and  tedmical  tenns 
of  the  assignment  just  made. 

c)  Assisting  the  pupil  definitely  to  arrange  the  outlines,  tabulations, 
or  mi^  of  the  assignment  just  made  by  pointing  out  to  him  the 
elements  in  his  task  to  be  striven  for,  and  critidzing  constnict- 
ively  his  work. 

d)  Giving  to  each  pupil  an  approximatdy  equal  amount  of  time. 

(3)  On  the  part  of  the  pupil: 

a)  Making  a  memorandum  of  the  assignment.    (Time,  5  minutes. 

The  following  to  occupy  the  remaining  35  minutes.) 
h)  Study  with  the  teacher  as  per  above. 
c)  Independent  work  with  pen,  books,  and  paper  on  the  assignment 

just  made,  when  he  is  not  being  assisted  by  the  teacher. 

C.  Laboratory  conditions 

X.  Have  the  whole  dass  study  and  redte  as  usual  for  a  given  pezicNL 

(Three  weeks  will  be  convenient.) 
d.  Have  the  pupils  write  on  a  topic  discussed  on  the  previous  day  for  ten 

minutes  at  the  beginning  of  each  period. 
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3.  Grade  the  papers  with  one  of  the  following  marks:  100-90,89-80,79-70 
69-60,  59-50,  bdow  49,  or  in  letters.  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F. 

4.  Average  each  pupil's  grade  for  the  period. 

5.  Rank  pupils  on  the  basis  of  their  grades,  putting  the  hi^est  first,  the 
lowest  last. 

6.  Let  the  odd  numbers  constitute  section  A;  the  even  numbers  section  B. 

7.  Allot  to  each  section  forty  minutes  of  your  time. 

8.  Proceed  with  section  A  by  the  dass  recitation  method  (B-i),  with  sec- 
tion B  by  the  supervised  study  method  (B-2). 

9.  Give  each  section  the  same  assignment  on  the  same  day. 

10.  Instructor  and  pupils  should  keep  an  accurate  dated  recoid  of  the 

assignments, 
iz.  All  maps,  tabulations,  outlines,  and  reports  should  be  graded  as  in 

C-3  above,  and  filed. 

12.  Bring  both  sections  together  for  the  same  written  examination  at  the 
dose  of  each  month. 

13.  These  papers  should  be  graded  as  in  C-3,  and  filed. 

In  accordance  with  this  scheme  Mr.  Rickard  has  been  testing  for 
the  last  two  months  the  effect  of  supervised  study.  He  introduced 
supervised  study  into  a  class  in  history  whose  average  grades  for  one 
month  had  been  found  to  be  slightly  lower  than  the  averages  of  another 
group  of  pupils  taking  the  same  work.  After  this  class  had  been  sub- 
jected to  supervised  study,  its  daily  average  grades  became  higher  than 
the  average  grades  of  the  other  class. 

Thus  it  seems  that  all  of  these  three  experiments  are  favorable  to 
supervised  study.  With  supervised  study  in  the  high  school,  the  amoimt 
of  home  work  to  be  expected  of  pupils  could  probably  be  lessened,  or 
omitted  entirely  if  the  class  periods  or  the  school  day  were  lengthened* 
Even  as  Uttle  as  five  minutes  added  to  each  recitation  would  mean  mudi 
to  the  supervised  study  classes  while  the  addition  of  that  much  time 
would  hardly  be  f dt  as  a  burden  by  pupils  or  teachers.  There  could 
always  remain  a  certain  amount  of  good  home  work  for  the  brighter 
pupils,  but  the  slow  pupil  would  do  almost  all  of  his  work  at  school  during 
school  hours  under  guidance  of  his  teachers. 

SameUmes  objection  to  supervised  study  is  made  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
cause  additional  expense. — 

Mr.  Minnick  argues  in  his  paper  that  supervised  study  wavld  not 
increase  the  expense  of  instruction  as  much  as  it  is  supposed,  because  the 
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instructor  can  handle  more  pupils  in  a  supervised  dass,  because  consul- 
tation periods  could  be  abandoned  and  because  the  decreasing  number 
of  failures  lessens  the  number  of  pupils  repeating  courses. 

A  special  technique  is  to  be  developed  far  supervised  study  classes. — 

Unless  a  S3rstem  is  such  that  the  ordinary  teacher  can  use  it  success- 
fully without  too  much  additional  work,  it  will  be  of  value  to  a  small 
part  of  the  teaching  public.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  organize 
supervised  study  in  classes  of  mathematics,  but  rather  difficult  in  other 
subjects.  Assuming  that  the  teacher  himself  has  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  learning,  the  two  general  characteristics  of  conducting  a  super- 
vised study  period  should  be  to  find  out  what  the  pupil  is  thinking  in 
struggling  with  the  assigned  lesson  and  to  guide  him  properly  without 
giving  >^™  too  much  assistance.  The  various  suggestions  given  by 
teachers  who  have  introduced  supervised  study  in  their  classes  are 
simunarized  in  the  following: 

1.  Teachers  should  take  a  new  attitude  toward  home  work.  They 
should  break  themselves  of  the  habit  of  prescribing  the  regulation  amount 
of  home  work  daily.  Pupils  caimot  be  expected  to  prepare  lessons  well 
unless  they  know  definitely  what  is  expected  of  them.  Rather  than  to 
assign  a  lesson  of  doubtful  difficulty  and  to  receive  lessons  poorly  and 
dishonestly  prepared  they  may  omit  the  home  assigiunent  altogether. 
Home  work  should  have  the  character  of  completing  the  dass  work  of 
the  previous  day,  not  of  preparing  for  the  next.  This  will  enable  even 
the  slow  pupil  to  apply  his  time  to  it  with  success  and  profit.  Let  the 
pupil  struggle  with  really  new  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher, 
but  let  home  work  be  preceded  by  enough  similar  work  in  the  classroom 
to  furnish  a  pupil  a  clew  to  prevent  his  working  in  the  dark.  With  this 
new  rdle  assigned  to  home  work  a  change  in  class  methods  should  follow. 

2.  The  time  ordinarily  used  for  recitation  should  be  shortened  or 
omitted  altogether.  The  time  gained  can  then  be  used  for  supervised 
study  and  for  the  development  of  new  work.  This  is  the  teacher's 
opportunity  to  teach  pupils  how  to  study.  As  he  watches  the  pupils 
at  work,  instead  of  ignoring  a  pupil  who  is  slow  and  apparently  backward, 
unable  to  do  what  some  more  gifted  pupil  can  easily  do,  he  finds  out  the 
difficulty  that  prevents  a  normal  rate  of  progress.  Perhaps  he  must 
go  back  to  the  foundation,  where  the  pupil  has  real  knowledge,  to  make 
progress  with  new  material  possible.    False  assumptions,  false  errors, 
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false  methods  are  corrected  as  quickly  as  they  appear.  By  analyzing 
the  habits  of  study  of  a  pupil  his  weakness  may  be  discovered  and  con- 
scious steps  be  taken  to  form  or  strengthen  certain  habits  that  need 
attention.  This  work  should  receive  most  careful  attention.  Pupils 
when  left  to  themselves  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  time.  In  the 
classroom  they  can  be  taught  to  start  a  piece  of  work  promptly  and  to 
keep  at  it  at  a  rate  of  accomplishment  not  too  slow,  but  not  too  high 
to  interfere  with  accuracy  and  neatness.  An  economical  use  of  time  is 
the  true  mode  of  securing  leisure.  Ability  to  select,  arrange,  or  pick 
out  facts  according  to  their  value  or  '^ method"  is  a  most  important 
factor.  Method  enables  a  larger  amount  of  work  to  be  done  with  satis- 
faction. The  cultivation  of  undivided  attention  must  be  going  on  always 
with  special  emphasis  upon  effort  to  retain.  One  of  the  most  essential 
habits  of  study  to  be  developed  constantly  is  the  ability  to  read  carefully 
with  imderstanding,  not  mechanically.  This  ability  is  conmionly  pre- 
supposed. Yet  it  is  often  lacking.  Let  the  teacher  ask  the  pupils  to 
retell  what  they  have  read.  This  will  make  them  read  with  attention 
and  concentration,  learn  how  to  skip  judiciously,  and  will  fix  what  they 
have  read  in  the  memory  as  in  no  other  way. 


SELECT  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  SUPERVISED  STUDY  IN  HIGH 

SCHOOLS 

Bt  W.  a.  bailey  AMD  T.  R.  JOHNSON 

Practical  schemes,  measured  results: 

1.  Breslich,  E.  R.  ''TeaduDg  High-School  Pupib  How  to  Study/'  School 
Renew,  XX,  505-15,  October,  1912.  (Used  in  algebra  and  geometry 
classes  in  the  University  Hi^  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago.) 

2.  Caldwell,  O.  W.  "Detroit  Central  Hig)i-School  Plan,"  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  LXXXH,  243-51,  March,  19x3.  (Failures  in  Latin  and  algebra 
put  under  this  plan  and  results  shown.) 

3.  Minnick,  J.  H.  "An  Experiment  in  the  Supervised  Study  of  Mathe- 
matics," School  Review,  XXI,  670-75,  December,  19x3. 

4.  Reavis,  W.  C.  "Inq)ortance  of  a  Study-Program  for  High-School  Pupib," 
School  Review,  XIX,  398-405,  June,  X9xx.  (Study-program  card,  devised 
and  used  in  the  Oakland  City  [Indiana]  Public  Schools.) 

5.  Reavis,  W.  C.  ''Factors  That  Determine  the  Habits  of  Study  in  Grade 
Pupils,"  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Xn,  71-81,  October,  19x1.  (Same 
as  above.) 
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Practical  schemes^  results  not  measured: 

6.  Caldwell,  O.  W.  "Laboratoiy  Method  and  Hi|^-Sdiool  Efficiency/* 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  LXXXII,  343-51,  March,  1913.  (E^erimeots 
in  Joliet  [Dlinois]  Township  Hij^  School  and  Muiphysboio  High  SdaotA 
described.) 

7.  Editorial  on  the  De  Kalb  (Dlinois)  Township  High  School,  School  Remew, 
XXI,  58-59,  January,  1913.  (One  period  a  day  set  aside  for  supervoed 
study.) 

8.  Kennedy,  J.  "The  Batavia  PLin  after  Fourteen  Years  of  Trial,"  JEfe- 
ntentary  School  Teacher,  Xn,  449-59.  (Combination  of  ledtation  and 
supervised  study  in  the  Elementary  and  Hi^  Schools,  Batavia,  New  Yoik.) 

9.  Meriam,  J.  L.  "Recitation  and  Study,"  School  Review,  XVni,  627-33, 
November,  1910.  (Laboratory  method  used  in  the  Missouri  Umveisity 
High  School) 

zo.  Rynearson,  E.  "Conference  Hour  in  the  Pittsburgh  High  Schools," 
School  Reoiew,  XX,  246-53.  (Three  periods  per  week  used  for  supervisicm 
of  study  in  the  Freshman  year  in  the  Pittsbuigh  [Pennsylvania]  Hi^ 
School.) 

iz.  Search,  P.  W.  "Individual  Teaching;  the  Pueblo  Plan,"  EducaHond 
Review,  VII,  154-70.  (One  year's  trial  in  the  Elementary  and  Hi^^  Schools 
in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  1894.) 

12.  Wiener,  W.  "Home  Study  Reform,"  School  Renew,  XX,  526-31.  (Lab- 
oratory method  in  the  Central  Conmierdal  and  Manual  Training  S^ 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey.) 

13.  Brown,  John  Franklin.  The  American  High  School,  pp.  159-61;  New 
York:  Macmillan,  1909.    (Study  under  supervision.) 

14.  Caldwell,  O.  W.  "The  Influence  of  Prolonged  and  Carefully  Directed 
Work,"  Proceedings  of  the  NJE.A.,  1912,  pp.  691-700. 

15.  Dutton,  Samuel  Train,  and  Snedden,  David.  Admmistration  of  PubUc 
Education  in  the  United  States,  p.  307;  New  York:  Macmillan,  1908. 
(Study  periods  at  home  and  in  school) 

General  discussions: 

16.  Earhart,  L.  B.    Teaching  Children  to  Study.   Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1909. 

17.  McMurry,  F.  M.  How  to  Study.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1909.  (Business 
of  the  school  to  teach  children  to  properly  attack  problems.) 

18. .    "Some  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Study  Period," 

Proceedings  of  the  NJEA.,  1906.    (Title  suggests  content.) 

19.  Taylor,  Joseph  S.  "Proper  Use  of  the  Study  Period  Including  a  Ccm- 
sideration  of  the  Kind,  Amount,  and  Supervision  of  Home  Study,"  Sckoei 
Work,  IV,  274-90,  November,  1905. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  development  of  the  public  high  school 
within  recent  years  and  the  increased  demands  made  upon  it,  facts  per- 
taining to  the  organization  and  administration  of  high  schools  are  sig- 
nificant. The  schools  in  the  North  Central  states  have  been  subjected 
to  more  or  less  inspection  for  the  past  forty  years,  during  which  time  the 
accrediting  system  providing  for  admission  to  coU^e  by  certificate  has 
become  almost  universal.  Through  this  system  the  schools  of  each  state 
have  been  subjected  to  more  or  less  definite  standardizing  pressures. 
Differences  in  standards,  however,  from  state  to  state  and  indeed  within 
the  same  state  have  always  been  noticeable.  In  1895  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  was  organized  with  the 
idea  of  setting  up  standards  which  might  be  attained  by  a  selected  group 
of  schools  in  a  number  of  states.  This  association  has  met  with  cordial 
support  from  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Today  there  are 
nearly  800  schools  distributed  through  the  North  Central  states  on  the 
approved  list,  i.e.,  the  principals  of  these  schools  have  convinced  the 
Board  of  Inspectors  that  the  work  is  up  to  the  standard  named  by  the 
association. 

The  annual  reports  submitted  by  667  of  these  schook  for  the  year 
1911-12  have  been  analyzed  with  the  view  of  setting  forth  a  body  of 
facts  relating  to  the  group  of  schools  on  the  list  for  191 2.  These  schools 
are  distributed  in  the  different  states  as  shown  in  Table  I. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  the  foregoing  that  the  number  of  schools  in  the 
different  states  varies  from  15  in  North  Dakota  to  104  in  Illinois.  For 
the  most  part  the  number  of  high  schools  in  the  various  states  on  the 
North  Central  list  fairly  represents  the  total  distribution  of  high  schools 
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TABLE  I 


SUte 

No.ofSdioob 

State 

No.oCSdKMh 

Colorado 

30 
X04 
SO 
57 
77 
58 

Mifflouri 

37 
35 
IS 
97 
87 

niinAii}  T T 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Iowa 

Michiffan 

Minnesota ..,,,,  t  -  -  -  - 

of  the  various  t3rpes  within  each  state.  There  are  hundreds  of  small  high 
schools  throughout  this  territory  that  are  accredited  only  within  a  single 
state  by  the  state's  own  accrediting  agency.  Some  of  the  differences  are, 
no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  some  states  are  more  adequately  equipped 
for  inspecting  these  schools  than  are  others,  i.e.,  there  are  probably  many 
schools  not  on  the  North  Central  list  simply  because  of  a  lack  of  enou^ 
inspectors  to  visit  them. 

SIZE  or  SCHOOLS 

The  actual  enrolment  of  the  high  school  is  of  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  enforcement  of  standards.  It  is  possible  for  the  enrolment 
to  be  so  small  that  the  number  found  in  the  Senior  class  who  will  go  to 
college  is  insufficient  to  justify  either  the  high  school  or  college  in  attenq>t- 
ing  to  coordinate  their  work.  Small  enrolment  means  that  classes  must 
be  small,  which  condition  quickly  places  a  limit  on  the  ntmiber  of  elective 
courses  or  imits  which  can  be  provided  in  the  high  school.  On  the  other 
hand  the  small  high  school  may  mean  a  more  narrowly  selected  group  of 
students  with  a  narrower  range  of  interests  and  abilities. 

There  is  rather  wide  variation  within  each  state  in  regard  to  the 
enrolment  of  the  approved  schools;  yet  the  median  enrolment  shows 
definite  differences  in  this  particular  in  the  various  states.  This  is 
shown  in  Table  11. 

TABLE  n 


SUIe 

Median  Enrolment 

state 

Median  SDVolment 

Colorado 

206 

143 
244 

184 
200 
140 

Missouri 

204 
137 

XZ2 

Illinois. .....  r ....... . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Iowa 

1S4 

MichifMLn ,,,,,,,, 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota .,.,..,.... 

"  '   I 
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An  interpretation  of  this  table  shows  that  one-half  of  the  schools  on 
this  list  in  Colorado  have  an  enrolment  of  206  or  fewer;  in  Illinois  of  143 
or  fewer;  in  Indiana  of  244  or  fewer,  etc.  The  high  schools  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Colorado,  and  Missouri  on  the  accredited  list  are 
decidedly  larger  than  those  in  the  other  states. 

Variations  in  the  enrolment  of  high  schools  in  the  different  states 
means  variation  in  r^ard  to  the  difficulty  of  conforming  to  the  standards 
set  up  by  the  association.  The  large  high  school  might  have  no  difficulty 
in  maintaining  courses  and  conditions  meeting  the  requirements  for  stu- 
dents going  to  collie  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  maintain  many 
other  courses  for  students  with  other  interests.  In  other  words,  in  case 
the  school  on  this  list  is  so  small  that  a  single  course  is  offered,  this  course 
must  conform  to  the  North  Central  standard;  hence  the  possibility  of 
the  coercive  influence  of  such  standards. 

Size  of  cities^  supporting  these  high  schools. — ^The  variation  in  the  size 

of  cities  maintaining  schools  listed  for  approval  by  this  association  is  of 

interest.    The  high  schools  of  practically  all  the  large  cities  are  on  the 

list;  however,  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  approved  schools  are  in 

towns  of  5,000  or  less;  two-thirds  in  cities  of  10,000  or  less.    Thus  it  is 

seen  that  the  association  has  been  an  influential  force  in  the  small  cities 

and  towns. 

TABLE  ra 


state 

MedisB  PopQUttton 

state 

,  Median  Populatfon 

Colorado 

7,500 
9,250 
4,700 
9,000 
8,750 
5,830 

Misflouri 

7iSOO 

Illinois 

Nebraska 

4,700 

3,430 
8,200 

Iowa 

North  Dakoto 

Ohio 

Indiana 

MichifrAn , . . , 

Wisconsin 

4,700 

Minnesota 

Table  in  shows  the  median  size  of  cities  in  the  various  states  sup- 
porting approved  high  schools.  Rather  striking  contrasts  appear  in 
comparing  Illinois  with  North  Dakota  or  Iowa.  The  median  size  of 
dties  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin  is  practically  the  same.  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  seem  to  belong  to  another  group. 
Again,  it  is  significant  that  such  a  large  number  of  small  towns  and  cities 
are  willing  to  conform  to  the  prescribed  standards. 

>  Throughout  the  rest  of  this  pi^er  the  word  "dties"  will  be  used  to  refer  to  both 
towns  and  dties. 
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Enrolment  and  poptdaiian. — ^The  variation  in  the  size  of  cities  and 

in  the  size  of  high  sdiools  is  shown  in  Table  IV.    The  cities  are  classified 

as  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  on  the  basis  of  population,  Class  A  dties  having  a 

population  of  2,500  or  less;  Class  B  cities  having  a  population  of  2,501 

to  5,000,  and  so  on. 

TABLE  IV 

Combined  Suiocasy 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

6 

Total  EnroliDeiit 

Under 
a,Soo 

a,sox  to 

5,001  to 
7.SO0 

7.S01  to 
xo^ooo 

ZOiOOXtO 

XSiOOXtO 

50,000 

50/x>z 
uid  above 

Total 

Under  50 

4 
II 

14 

12 

4 

I 

4 

8 

30 

34 
33 
as 
19 

4 
10 

I 
3 

8 

16 

30 

17 
II 

I 

18 

5 
7 

4 

I 

I 

10 

SI  to       IS-" 

I 
3 

5 

3 
3 
3 

26 

76  to    100... 
ZOI to    135... 
136  to    150... 
151  to    I7S-- 
176  to    200. . . 

I 
I 

4 

5 

3 

7 

19 

4 
10 

6 

5 
3 

3 

5 

4 

I 

8 

3 

9 

3 
10 

10 

5 

4 

SO 
86 

78 
52 
41 
19 
S9 
19 
44 
34 
33 

30I to    325. . . 

4 

I 

5 
II 

II 

8 

10 

10 

8 

8 

3 
5 

3 

I 

I 
I 
I 

3 
I 
3 

3 

4 

3 
I 

3 

I 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

I 

3 
3 

5 

3 

I 
I 

326  to    250... 

3<I to      37s... 

3 

376  to    ^00. .  . 

5 

301  to    350... 
9<i  to    400. . . 

I 

401  to     4<0. .  . 

17 

14 
11 

4C1  to     ^00. .  . 

SOI  to     SSO. . . 

I 

$$1  to    600. . . 

9 
6 

601  to    650. . . 

6si  to    700. . . 

I 

7 
7 
3 
5 
3 

4 

a 

701  to     7SO. . . 

7SI  to    800. . . 

801  to    8so. . . 

I 

851  to    900... 

QOI  to      OSO.  .  . 

osi  to  1,000. .  . 

Z.OOI  to  I.OSO.  .  . 

I 

4 

T 

I, OSI  to  1,100.  .  . 

i.ioi  to  i.iso. .  . 

I 

3 

2 

I.ISI  to  I.300.  .  . 

1,201  to  I,2SO.  .  . 

5 

2 

1,2^1  to  1,^00.  .  . 

1,301  to  I,3SO.  .  . 

T 

I.^CI  to  IviOO.  .  . 

I 

1,401  to  I.4SO.  .  . 

I.4SI  to  I.^OO.  .  . 

3 

3 

I 

3 

z 

3 

4 

I 

z.soi  to  1,600. .  . 

I 

1,601  to  1,700. .  . 

1,701  to  1,800. .  . 

3 

1,801  to  1,000. .  . 

74 

163 

III 

69 

67 

lOI 

73 

667 
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This  table  should  be  read  thus:  Of  the  high  schools  enrolling  fewer 
than  SI  pupils  four  were  in  cities  with  a  population  of  2,500  or  under; 
four  in  dties  of  2,501  to  5,000  population;  one  in  a  city  of  5,001  to 
7,500  population,  etc.  An  anal3rsis  of  this  table,  by  reading  from  left  to 
right,  brings  out  the  striking  variation  in  the  size  of  the  dty  in  which  is 
found  a  given-sized  high  school.  For  example,  high  schools  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  loi  to  125  are  found  in  towns  and  cities  of  practically  all  sizes. 
Reading  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  one  can  see  the  wide  variation  in 
the  size  of  high  schools  in  cities  of  the  same  class.  For  example,  dties 
of  2,500  and  imder  are  supporting  accredited  high  schools  var3dng  in  size 
from  50  or  less  to  301-350;  dties  of  7,501  to  10,000  have  high  schools 
as  small  as  100  and  as  large  as  850.  It  is  seen  that  one-eighth  of  all  of 
these  schools  enrol  100  or  fewer  students;  one-half,  200  or  fewer;  three- 
foiuths,  fewer  than  351.  The  middle  50  per  cent  of  the  schools  enrol 
from  125  to  350  pupils.  Ought  not  these  central  tendendes  and  these 
variations  be  considered  in  determining  standards  for  accrediting  ? 

The  material  presented  in  Table  IV  is  of  value  in  comparing  dties 
in  rdation  to  high-school  enrolment  and  population.  In  case  of  a  desire 
to  compare  the  high-school  enrolment  of  a  particular  dty  with  the  enrol- 
ment in  other  dties  of  the  same  class,  the  following  plan  might  be  carried 
out.  Let  us  say  that  the  dty  has  a  population  of  4,500  and  an  enrolment 
of  100.  Now  referring  to  Table  IV  above,  we  find  that  the  dty  is  in  class 
B.  By  running  down  the  colimm  headed  "  Total  Enrolment "  to  76-100, 
then  to  the  right,  to  column  B,  it  is  found  that  20  dties  in  this  class  have 
an  enrolment  of  76  to  100;  thus  other  dties  of  this  class  have  the  same 
sized  high  schools.  However,  when  it  is  noted  that  there  are  data  for 
162  high  schools  in  dties  of  this  class,  it  becomes  important  to  find  its 
relation  to  the  whole  group  of  schools.  The  answer  is  130,  or  80  per  cent 
of  the  dties  show  a  larger  enrolment  while  only  7  per  cent  show  a  smaller 
enrolment.  As  a  means  of  ready  reference  the  following  table  of  medians 
might  be  used.  This  table  shows  the  median  enrolment  for  each  class 
of  dties. 


Oam 

A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

F 

G 

Median  enrolment 

No.  cases 

X09 
74 

x6a 
i6a 

175 

ZIZ 

343 
69 

350 
67 

450 
zoz 

841 
73 

Number  of  teachers  and  enrotmefU.— One  index  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
provision  made  for  the  high  school  in  any  community  is  the  number  of 
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teachers  employed.  Inasmuch  as  the  North  Central  Association  refuses 
to  approve  a  school  with  fewer  than  four  teachers,  this  is  the  smallest 
number  of  teachers  reported.  However,  wide  variation  exists  in  practice 
in  r^ard  to  the  mmiber  of  teachers  in  these  schools.  The  range  is  from 
4  to  ICO  and  above,  in  schools  enrolling  fewer  than  50  to  1,000  and  over. 
^'Foiur-teacher"  schools  vary  in  enrolment  from  50  or  less  up  to  151-200; 
"six-teacher"  schools  vary  from  50  or  less  to  301-350.  The  complete 
distribution  is  given  in  Table  V. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  seen  that  wide  variation  exists  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  teachers  employed  and  the  actual  size  of  the 
high  school.  For  example,  of  the  34  high  schools  enrolling  50  or  fewer 
students  the  number  of  teachers  varies  from  4  to  13  or  14.  Again,  read- 
ing from  left  to  right,  9-  to  lo-teacher  schools  are  found  enrolling  as  few 
as  50  pupils,  and  as  many  as  300  to  350  pupils.  Certainly  the  oppor- 
tunity for  work  in  the  schools  represented  by  these  extremes  is  not  the 
same.  Standards  that  could  be  met  readily  in  the  school  with  10 
teachers  and  50  pupils  might  be  impossible  in  the  schools  with  the  same 
number  of  teachers  and  350  pupils. 

Differences  from  state  to  state. — Certain  differences  in  the  size  of  school 
represented  by  the  number  of  teachers  appears  in  an  analysis  of  the 
material  in  the  different  states.  Table  VI  shows  the  median  number  of 
teachers  in  the  different  states. 

TABLE  VI 


state 

Medfan 
No.  of  Teacfaen 

State 

Mediaa 
No.  of  Teachen 

Colorado 

9 

9 
zo 

7 
8 

8 

ML^ouii 

6 

Ulinoifi 

5 

7 
8 

Indiana. 

North  Dakoto 

Ohio 

Iowa 

Michigan 

6 

Minnesota 

It  is  seen  that  the  schools  in  Indiana  are  relatively  large  while  the 
schools  in  Nebraska  are  relatively  small. 

In  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  differences  in  the  various  states, 
Table  Vn  has  been  prepared. 

The  meaning  of  this  table  becomes  dear  when  read  as  follows:  In 
Colorado  the  six-teacher  schools  have  a  median  enrolment  of  150;  the 
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dght-teacher  schook  have  a  median  ennrfmeQt  of  208.  In  niinois  tibe 
six-teacher  schoob  have  a  median  eniohnent  of  100  and  the  dg^t- 
teacher  schook,  an  eniohnent  of  133,  etc  These  figures  indicate  that 
the  different  states  are  meeting  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  the 
number  of  pupib  per  teacher  on  somewhat  different  lines. 


TABLE  Vn 


NacC 


Colorado 

lOinou 

Indtana. . . .  ^ 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Bfiniicsota. . . 

MiMouri 

Nebnuka 

North  DakoU 
Ohio 


ISO 
100 
140 

ICO 

106 
75 

XIO 

87 

75 
175 
150 


135 
250 

X20 
IIO 

175 
137 

125 

225 
196 


In  view  of  these  differences  in  enrolment  for  the  same  sized  teaching 
force  it  woidd  seem  that  the  outside  standardizing  agencies  would  affect 
these  schools  with  widely  varying  pressures.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
many  criticisms  of  the  pressures  brought  to  bear  by  accrediting  agencies 
are  due  to  just  this  variation  ?  Surely  some  schools  find  it  much  more 
of  an  effort  to  conform  to  the  North  Central  Association  standards  than 
others.  It  woidd  be  of  interest  to  know  more  about  the  comparative 
results  attained  in  the  schook  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  with  relatively  large 
numbers  of  pupik  per  "six-"  and  '^ eight-teacher"  school,  as  compared 
with  Iowa  and  Michigan  with  relatively  small  numbers  of  pupik. 

Standard  ratio  of  teacher  to  enrolment. — ^Table  Vm,  showing  the 
median  number  of  teachers  per  enrolment  unit,  should  enable  school 
authorities  to  determine  quickly  the  status  of  a  particular  school  in  this 
connection. 

Average  number  of  students  per  teacher. — ^Another  way  to  consider  the 
provision  which  different  commimities  make  for  their  schook  k  by  divid- 
ing the  total  number  of  students  by  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  the 
high  school  (taken  irrespective  of  the  number  of  recitations  taught  by 
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TABLE  Vin 


Emol- 
50  or  Ian 

f  5t  100 

lox  150 

Z51  900 

MX  950 

35x300 

30x350 

351400 

40x450 

Median  number 
teachers 

4 

5 

5 

7 

8 

zz 

Z2 

z6 

IS 

• 

Eniol. 
451500 

501550 

551600 

60x650 

65x700 

70x750 

75x800 

80x850 

1 

851 

x^ooo 

iBdOver 

Median  number 
teachers 

20 

30 

24 

25 

as 

28 

36 

3a 

SO 

the  teacher).  The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  calculated  on 
this  basis  varies  from  as  low  as  5  pupils  per  teacher  to  as  high  as  50 
pupils  per  teacher.    Table  DC  shows  this  variation. 


TABLE  IX 


Total  No.  Stndenta 
per  Teacher 


Under 
9.500 


e^ox  to 
5.000 


5,oox  to 
7,500 


7.50xto 
xo^ooo 


xo^oox  to 
15.000 


X5.00X  to 
5O1OO0 


SOiOox  and 
Over 


S 
zo. 

IS 
20, 

2S 
30 

35 
SO 


z 

IS 
IS 
24 
z6 

2 


S 
14 

SI 

44 
20 

3 


2 
s 

2Z 

37 
30 

9 
S 


z 

zo 
20 
20 

Z2 

s 


z 

2 

8 

33 

23 
8 

z 


2 
zz 

34 
30 
z6 

3 

2 


7 
3 

9 

28 

Z2 

z 
z 


No.  cases, 
Median. . 


74 
20 


z6o 
20 


109 
20 


68 
20 


66 
20 


98 
20 


6z 
as 


This  table  becomes  dear  when  read  thus:  Of  the  74  cities  of  2,500 
in  population  and  under,  one  dty  employs  a  high-school  teacher  for 
every  5  pupils;  15  employ  one  teacher  for  every  10  pupils;  24  employ 
one  teacher  for  every  20  pupils;  16  employ  one  teacher  for  every  25 
pupils;  two  dties  employ  one  teacher  for  every  30  pupils;  and  one  dty 
emplo3rs  one  teacher  for  every  50  pupils. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  no  dear  correlation  exists  between  the  average 
number  of  students  per  teacher  and  the  size  of  dty;  small  dties  adhere 
quite  as  dosdy  to  the  central  tendency  in  this  particular  as  do  the  larger 
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dties  until  the  population  reaches  50,000;  e.g.y  the  emplo3rment  of  one 
teacher  for  every  ten  pupils  is  found  in  dties  of  every  class.  The  median 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  however,  for  each  class  is  identical  in  all 
dties  bdow  50,000  population. 

This  table  is  of  interest  in  that  it  shows  a  fairly  well  standardized 
tendency  in  this  particular.  However,  within  the  variations  set  forth  it 
would  seem  probable  that  such  striking  differences  in  practice  would  be 
accompanied  with  equally  striking  differences  in  school  achievement 
The  opportunity  for  individual  contact  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  cer- 
tainly far  different  in  a  dty  with  an  average  of  5  or  10  pupils  per  teacher 
than  in  a  dty  with  an  average  of  30  to  50  pupils  per  teacher.  Such  dif- 
ferences surdy  call  for  different  schemes  of  organization  and  administrar 
tion  if  similar  results  are  to  be  attained.  In  the  face  of  such  differences 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  pressures  of  outside  standardizing 
agendes  fall  with  imequal  intensity  on  the  different  schools.  It  would 
be  of  great  administrative  value  to  have  a  quantitative  measure  of 
the  differences  in  achievements  actually  attained  in  these  schools.  If 
the  results  are  the  same  when  the  ratio  is  i  to  30  as  it  is  where  the  ratio 
is  from  i  to  10  in  towns  of  the  same  class,  we  should  know  it. 


ORGANIZATION 

Number  of  daily  recUaUons, — ^The  number  of  daily  redtations  widch 
a  school  provides  is  one  measure  of  the  flexibility  or  adaptability  of  the 
curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the  children.  The  four-year  high  school  with 
a  single  curriculum  and  no  electives  with  each  class  redting  daily  will 
ordinarily  offer  16  redtations  per  day.    If  the  students  are  to  be  given 

TABLE  X 


state 


Colorado 

lUinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Michigan. . . . 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska. . . . 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Wisconsin.... 


Range  of  No.  of 
Rftcitatioiw 


15-100 

15-195 

15-155 

15-175 
20-150 

15-230 
15-130 
15-345 
15-  75 
15-235 
15-105 


Median  No.  of 

Redtatkos 

per  Day 


40 

38 
SO 

39 
38 
38 

35 
25 
25 
38 

35 
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a  choice,  additional  recitations  must  be  provided.  A  wide  range  of 
electives  in  the  small  high  school  is  unusual,  partly  because  of  the  fact 
that  a  small  enrolment  means  a  narrower  range  of  individual  differences 
and  partly  because  of  the  distaste  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  the 
teachers  for  the  very  small  classes  which  necessarily  follow,  e.g.,  a  Senior 
group  of  ten  pupils  does  not  permit  of  very  many  elective  divisions. 
The  exact  distribution  of  the  range  in  the  number  of  recitations  per  day 
in  the  different  states  is  given  in  Table  X.  This  table  should  be  read 
thus:  In  Colorado  the  niunber  of  recitations  offered  in  the  high  schools 
on  this  list  ranges  from  15  to  100,  with  a  median  of  40;  in  Illinois  the 
range  is  from  15  to  195,  with  a  median  of  38  and  so  on.  The  median 
nimiber  in  Indiana  is  twice  as  large  as  Nebraska  or  North  Dakota. 

The  minimum  of  15  recitations  found  in  practically  all  states  indi- 
cates the  effect  of  the  college-entrance  requirement  of  15  units.  A  study 
of  these  figures  suggests  again  that  some  of  the  schools  are  barely  able  to 
meet  the  North  Central  standard,  while  others,  so  far  as  the  number  of 
recitations  is  concerned,  might  offer  a  wide  range  of  courses  to  suit  many 
different  tastes  and  abilities. 

RdoHon  between  number  of  reciUUions  and  size  ofcUy. — ^It  is  important 
to  know  the  distribution  of  the  number  of  recitations  offered  in  relation- 
ship to  the  population  within  the  territory.  Table  XI  shows  this  rela- 
tionship and  the  variation  in  number  of  recitations  offered  in  cities  of  the 
same  size;  for  example,  of  the  71  dties  of  2,500  population  or  under  main- 
taining high  schools  on  this  list,  two  have  15  recitations;  thirteen,  16  to 
20  recitations;  seventy-six,  21  to  25  recitations;  while  one  maintains  46 
to  so  recitations.  Similar  variations  are  to  be  noted  in  the  dties  of 
each  class.  Reading  from  left  to  right,  schools  of  21  to  25  redtations 
are  being  maintained  in  dties  of  every  class. 

Half  of  all  of  the  high  schools  represented  havemore  than  35  redtations 
per  day.  The  conflict  between  the  so-called  demands  of  the  community 
and  the  demands  of  the  standardizing  agendes  present  a  much  less 
difficult  problem  for  solution  in  the  high  school  having  many  redtations, 
than  in  tlie  school  having  few  redtations.  It  may  be  seen  that  hundreds 
of  these  dties  might  be  able  to  offer  widely  diversified  coiirses  of  study 
without  increasing  the  niunber  of  daily  redtations  at  all.  The  factor  of 
imitation,  however,  is  so  strong  that  pupils  tend  to  dect  the  same  coiurses 
so  that  no  doubt  thousands  of  these  redtations  are  merdy  duplicate 
''sections"  in  the  same  subject. 
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TABLE  XI 


No.  Dailjr 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

School 

Under 
s,Soo 

$,000 

S^ooi  to 
7Ja> 

7.S0S  to 
xo,ooo 

ZOyOOZ  to 

Z5V0OO 

zs/mto 

SOiM 

sadOm 

15 

2 

13 
26 

XI 

9 

5 

4 

X 

4 

I 

31 

44 

30 

24 

9 

3 

3 

X 

I 

4 
X2 

17 

23 
XX 

XI 

X2 

4 
4 

X 

16-  20 

21-  25 

26-  30 

31-35 

3^  40 

41-45 

46-50 

ex-  cc 

X 

I 
4 

5 
8 

6 

xo 

8 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

X 

2 
2 
2 

5 
7 
7 
7 

5 
6 

6 

4 

I 
I 

3 

I 

z 

2 
2 

2 

3 

I 
I 

3 

J*      OJ ••• 

56-60 

I 

61-65 

2 

66-  70 

71—  7c 

I 

/  *         t  Q  •••••■•• 
76-    80 

81-85 

86-00 

%rw         yw  •«•■>•«. 

01—  05 

I 

V*       TfO  •  •  • 

g6-loo 

I 

XOI— lOS 

X06— 110 

X 

Ill— IXC 

2 

116— 120 

X2X— IW 

I 

XXl—lAO 

*0        *•!*'•  •••••«• 

lAI— ICO 

4 

*"r*    •*J*'*  ••••■•• 
151— 17< 

X 

176-100 

I 

191—200 

3 

201—225 

4 

226— ^< 



X 

••*'    0^0  •••••••• 

71 

ISO 

100 

57 

61 

77 

33 

Median  for  all— 35. 

Table  Xn  shows  the  standard  number  of  recitations  offered  in  the 
towns  of  various  sizes  (based  on  medians). 

TABLE  xn 

StAMDAXD  KUICBEK  07  RECITATIONS  BASED  ON  POPULATION 


Clabs  Of  Towv 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

No.  of  cases. 

Median  No.  Daily 
Recitations  . . . 

71 
23 

150 
29 

xoo 
34 

57 
47 

61 
49 

77 
70 

32 
107 
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Number  of  daily  recitaHons  tauglU  by  the  teachers. — ^In  view  of  the 
standard  set  up  by  the  North  Central  Association  recommending  that  no 
teacher  teach  more  than  five  recitations  a  day  and  prohibiting  a  teacher 
from  teaching  more  than  six  recitations  a  day,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  wide  variations  that  exist  in  the  actual  number  taught.    Table  XIII 

TABLE  Xm 


Total  No.  of  JHXtf 
Recitations 

Under 
«»Soo 

a,5ox  to 
S.OOO 

5,ooz  to 
7.S00 

7.S01  to 

10,000 

lOtOOZtO 

iSfioo 

iSfOozto 
50,000 

and  Over 

Total 

Z 

7 
Z2 

2Z 

62 

I3S 

Z2Z 

z 

24 

23 

48 

zzz 

341 
348 

S 

z 

z6 

29 

38 

Z32 

273 

2Z6 

4 

Z2 
ZZ 
20 
40 
Z98 

171 

s 

z 

IS 

2S 

33 
76 

263 
208 

2 

3 

19 

33 

73 

iS6 

S67 

249 
zo 

z 

z 

6 

17 
22 

44 
419 
204 

2 

zoo 

2 

ISO 
26s 
62Z 

« 

o 

4 

< 

2,196 

1,515 

29 
6 

Q.. 

6 

7 

8 

o 

X 

y 

359 

90Z 

708 

4S8 

626 

z,zo9 

714 

4,875 

shows  this  variation,  distributed  for  population  of  cities.  This  table 
becomes  clear  when  read  as  follows:  There  are  seven  teachers  in  cities 
of  2,500  or  under  who  have  one  recitation  only;  twelve  with  two  recita- 
tions only;  twenty-one  with  three  recitations  only,  etc.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  of  the  359  cases  in  cities  of  this  population  the  range  of 
recitation  taught  by  teachers  is  from  one  to  seven.  In  cities  of  2,500 
to  5,000  the  range  is  from  one  to  eight,  etc.  The  numbers  in  the  right- 
hand  colunm  indicate  the  wide  range  of  variation.  There  seems  to  be 
no  great  difference  in  this  particular  in  the  large  and  small  cities,  as  the 
small  city  seems  to  be  almost  as  likely  to  provide  for  a  small  number  of 
daily  recitations  for  each  teacher  as  does  the  large  dty.  The  most 
frequent  arrangement  is  for  each  teacher  to  teach  five  recitations,  yet  it 
should  be  noted  that  there  are  1,136  teachers  with  fewer  than  five  reci- 
tations and  1,541  teachers  with  more  than  five  recitations.  Indeed 
there  are  36  teachers  with  more  than  six  recitations,  which  is  a  violation 
of  the  standard  of  the  Association.  The  exact  number  of  recitations  that 
each  teacher  should  be  asked  to  teach  is  still  an  imsolved  problem.  This 
is  a  question  of  importance  not  only  on  account  of  the  financial  cost 
involved,  but  because  of  its  educational  implication.  The  wide  varia^ 
tion  in  practice  suggests  the  desirability  of  comparing  results  attained 
by  the  systems  using  different  plans. 
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The  superintendent  as  a  teacher. — Considerable  interest  has  been 
shown  in  r^;ard  to  the  exact  amount  of  teaching  done  by  the  superin- 
tendent. Table  XIV  shows  the  extent  of  teaching  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendents  throughout  the  states  (Indiana  not  included  in  Has 
table) .  It  is  to  be  noted  that  slightly  over  half  of  the  496  superintendcDts 
report  the  teaching  of  one  or  more  recitations  per  day  in  the  high  school 

TABLE  XIV 


Total 

Under 

9^1  to 
SfOoo 

5,001  to 
7»Soo 

7.S0X  to 
zo^ooo 

lOyOOZtO 
ZStOOO 

15,001  to 

jjOfiOt 

tadOicr 

0 

6 
12 

2a 
z8 

9 

I 

28 

40 

47 
12 

9 

2 

2 

39 
28 

14 

4 
6 

I 

36 

6 
3 

42 
6 

3 

54 
5 

4 

36 

I 

2 

I 

« 

o*** 

A 

3 

2 

I 

I 

2 

^ 

e 

I 

6 

68 

140 

92 

48 

54 

64 

30 

Percentages 

91 

80 

57 

as 

33 

IS 

13 

In  the  86  cities  of  2,500  or  imder  reporting,  12  superintendents  tead 
one  recitation,  22  teach  2  recitations,  18  teach  3  recitations,  9  teach  4, 
and  I  teaches  5,  recitations.  The  same  variation  exists  in  cities  of  2,501 
to  5,000  population.  So  that  there  seems  to  be  no  definite  policy  in 
connection  with  the  exact  nmnber  of  recitations  to  be  taught  each  day 
by  the  superintendent  in  the  smaller  cities.  As  the  cities  grow  larger  a 
decreasing  percentage  of  superintendents  teach,  as  is  shown  by  the 
decrease  from  91  per  cent  to  13  per  cent.  At  least  two  questions  are 
involved  in  connection  with  the  teaching  done  by  the  superintendent 
One  is  the  fact  that  the  time  which  is  given  to  teaching  of  necessity 
limits  the  amount  of  supervision  possible  in  the  high  school  or  in  the 
elementary  school.  This  is  of  significance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  sudi 
a  large  number  of  teachers  are  inexperienced.  Siurely  the  time  spent  in 
teaching  by  the  superintendent  is  an  important  limitation  in  the  matter 
of  training  teachers  in  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  super- 
intendents do  teach  in  the  high  school  gives  them  a  certain  intimate 
contact  with  the  high  school  which  should  be  of  value. 

State  differences. — Certain  variations  are  to  be  observed  in  the  per- 
centage of  superintendents  who  teach  in  the  different  states. 
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TABLE  XV 


State 

Pucentageof 

Sttperintrndents 

Who  Teach 

State 

Percentage  of 

Sttperintendents 

Who  Teach 

Colorado 

46 
50 
40 

34 
48 

Missouri 

35 
57 
73 
35 
57 

Illinois 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Michiffan 

MiDTiesota ....... 

Wisconsin 

These  differences  in  policy  parallel  somewhat  closely  the  differences 
in  the  size  of  the  high  school.  A  larger  percentage  of  superintendents 
teach  in  states  with  small  high  schools  than  in  states  with  large  high 
schools. 

Length  of  reciioHon  period. — ^A  minimum  standard  of  ''40  minutes  in 
the  clear"  for  each  recitation  is  set  up  by  the  Association.  Wide  varia- 
tions exist  in  actual  practice.  Table  XVI  shows  the  length  of  the  recita- 
tion period  in  minutes  distributed  for  the  various  sized  dties.  Two 
well-defined  modes  appear  in  this  table,  40  minutes  and  45  minutes. 
There  seems  to  be  no  relation  between  the  size  of  dties  and  the  length  of 
redtation  period  as  the  central  tendency  and  the  variations  are  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  different-sized  dties.     Evidently  factors 

TABLE  XVI 


Total  Length  In 
Mhitttes 

A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 

F 

G 

Under 
9,$oo 

a,50i  to 
S.000 

5,ooz  to 
7.5<» 

7,Soi  to 
10,000 

*XOk0OX  to 

15,000 

ZSfOOX  to 

50,000 

50.00X 
and  Above 

«c 

I 

00  ••••• 

an 

I 
88 

I 

4 
10 

2 
56 

jy ...■....•.••• 
AO 

4a 

58 

Z 
2 

2 

47 

27 

z 
z 
z 

2 
"38"' 

25 

42 

23 

■r**  ••■•••••••••• 

41 

4,2 

5 

z 

2 

z 

2 

5 

■r*  •••••••■ 

42i 

"r*»  ••••• 

4« 

z 

z 

37 

Z 

SI 

2       ■ 

7 

2 

44 

"f^  •••• 

4^ 

20 

29 

3 
3 

47*         

ft  !•••• •• 

CO 

I 

0^ •••• 

C« 

z 
z 

00 ••• 

ec 

I 

z 

Z 

z 

z 

00 ••••••••••••• 

60 

80 

z 

73 

162 

ZZ2 

70 

67 

zoz 

73 

88 
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Other  than  the  pressure  of  the  standards  set  up  by  the  Association  are 
at  work,  because  over  half  of  the  dties  provide  a  longer  period.  No 
striking  differences  are  to  be  found  among  the  different  states  in  thb 
particular. 

Large  classes. — ^The  Association  has  sought  to  discourage  large  classes 
by  setting  thirty  in  a  class  as  the  maximum  to  be  allowed.  Many  schoob 
have  violated  this  standard;  the  actual  extent  of  this  violation  is  shown 
in  Table  XVn.     This  table  should  be  read  thus:    In  dties  of  2,500 


TABLE  XVn 

Total  No.  CbsMt 
with  Over  30  Popilt 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Under 
a^oo 

a,5ox  to 
Sgooo 

S>ooito 
7.S00 

7.Soito 
10,000 

ZO,0OltD 

X5/J0O 

X5/30Zto 

SOyOOK 

aad 
Above 

Told 

0 

55 

7 
7 

2 

"5 
z8 

13 
3 

I 

69 
17 
30 

5 

z 

49 
9 

5 

z 

z 

36 

9 

7 
6 

3 

3 

2 

z 

49 

7 

13 

14 

4 
6 

2 

z 

30 
3 
7 
3 

X 

3 

2 

2 

403 
70 
72 
33 

Tt 

I 

2 

a 

0 

± 

^ 

c 

IS 

6 

z 
2 

2 

9 
6 

7 

/ •••• 

8 

Z 

2 

0 

y 

10 

IX 

12 

i« 

z 

•o* ••••••••••• 

T^ 

z 
z 

le 

•J 

20 

22 

10 

o** 

«T 

0* • 

X2 

0* 

01 

y* 

116 

71 

154 

ZZ2 

68 

67 

98 

68 

638 

population  or  under,  55  have  no  classes  enrolling  more  than  30  pupils;  7 
have  one  class  with  more  than  30;  7  have  2  classes  with  more  than  30; 
2  have  3  classes  with  more  than  30.  Cities  of  all  sizes  violate  this 
standard,  but  the  large  cities  are  the  worst  offenders.  Summarizing,  it 
is  seen  that  slightly  over  one-third  of  the  cities  violate  the  standard  by 
having  from  i  to  116  classes  enrolling  more  than  30  pupils.    In  view  <rf 
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this  situation  it  would  seem  wise  to  do  one  of  two  things — either  abolish 
the  standard  or  revise  it. 

Length  of  school  year. — The  North  Central  Association  makes  a 
requirement  that  the  school  year  shall  be  at  least  36  weeks  in  length. 
Table  XVIII  shows  the  distribution  in  this  particular.    This  table  should 

TABLE  XVm 


Total  No.  Wedcs 

Under 
a,Soo 

3,501  to 
Sgooo 

Spooz  to 
7.S00 

7.S01  to 
20,000 

zOfOoz  to 
iSgOoo 

15,001  to 
50,000 

50,001  and 
Over 

«2 

I 
III 

"61'    ' 

I 

44 

I 
6 

^m  ............. 

36 

S8 

27 

30 

7 

X 

0^ •"••••• 

zy 

38 

12 

33 

34 

2i 

41 

21 

%Q 

O^f 

40 

4 

16 

x6 

17 

IS 

30 

43(42-1) 

f*^  •••••• •• 

74 

161 

IZ3 

69 

67 

lOI 

73 

be  read  thus:  Of  the  74  cities  with  a  population  of  2,500  and  imder,  58 
have  a  36  weeks'  term  12,  have  a  38  weeks'  term,  and  four  have  a  40 
weeks'  term,  etc.  Only  two  schools  fail  to  reach  the  standard  of  the 
Association.  On  the  other  hand,  over  300  schools  are  maintained  for  a 
period  longer  than  required  by  the  Association.  Three  well-defined 
modes  appear,  36,  38,  and  40  weeks.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  people  customarily  think  of  the  school  year  in  terms  of  months 
and  half-months,  rather  than  terms  of  weeks;  and  payments  are  usually 
made  on  the  basis  of  an  even  number  of  weeks. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  STAPF 

Sex  of  superiniendetUs. — ^In  view  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  employed  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  important  to  know  the  extent 
to  which  women  have  been  selected  to  fill  the  executive  positions  in  the 
schools  of  the  North  Central  Association  list.    Table  XIX  shows  the 

TABLE  XIX 


Sex 

Under 
a,5oo 

9,50Z  to 

5,000 

5,oozto  ' 
7.500 

7,501  to 
zo,ooo 

zo,ooz  to 

15,000 

z5,ooz  to 
50IOOO 

and  Over 

Male 

70 
3 

159 

I 

X08 

X 

68 

62 

I 

95 
3 

66 

Fftmale 

I 

73 

x6o 

X09 

68 

63 

98 

67 

90 
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distribution  of  the  superintendents  as  to  sex.  This  table  should  be  lead 
as  follows:  Of  the  73  cities  of  3,500  or  under,  70  of  the  superintendeiits 
are  men  and  3  are  women,  etc.  Out  of  the  637  superintendendes  listed 
for  sex,  only  10  are  filled  by  women. 

Sex  of  high-school  principals. — ^High-school  prindpalships  have 
attracted  women  in  greater  numbers  than  have  dty-school  superin- 
tendendes. Table  XX  shows  the  exact  distribution  of  high-school  pri&- 
dpalships  as  to  sex.    This  table  should  be  read  as  follows:    Of  the  73 


TABT.K  XX 

Sez 

Under 

Siooxto 
7.5<» 

7,Soito 

lO^OOO 

XOiOOX  to 
ISiOOO 

zs^oox  to 

•SSIr 

Male 

41 
3« 

107 
SO 

89 
17 

57 
II 

57 
8 

92 

5 

6j 
2 

Female 

73 

XS7 

106 

68 

6S 

97 

67 

dties  with  a  population  of  2,500  or  under,  41  employ  male,  and  32 
employ  female  prindpab.  Of  the  dties  of  2,501  to  5,000  populatxin, 
107  employ  male  prindpals  and  50  employ  female  prindpals.  Out  of  1 
total  of  643  prindpalships,  125  women  are  employed,  which  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  number  of  women  employed  as  superintendents,  in  the 
same  dties.  However,  certain  differences  are  to  be  noted  in  the  dtis 
of  the  different  sizes;  the  small  dty  of  2,500  or  under  enq>loys  more 
than  half  of  all  of  the  women  prindpals  at  work  in  these  schools.  Tabk 
XXI  shows  the  percentage  of  women  employed  as  prindpals  in  the 
different-sized  dties.  This  table  should  be  read  thus:  In  dties  of 
2,500  or  imder,  43  per  cent  of  the  prindpals  are  women,  etc.  From  these 
figures  it  would  seem  that  the  positions  of  larger  responsibility  as  meas- 
ured by  the  population  of  the  dty  in  which  the  high  school  is  located  are 
not  filled  by  women.  This  may  be  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  womeD 
themselves  or  to  the  attitude  of  the  communities. 

TABLE  XXI 


Percentage  women 
principals 


Undar 
a,Soo 


43 


fl.sox  to 
S,ooo 


31 


Sfiot  to 
7.S00 


16 


7,50xto 
10,000 


16 


xo,ooz  to 

ISpOOO 


12 


x5,ooz  to 
50^000 


aadOitf 
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Sex  of  high-school  teachers. — ^The  high  schools  in  this  territory  have 
attracted  women  as  teachers  in  far  greater  numbers  than  as  principals. 
The  exact  extent  of  this  is  shown  in  Table  XXII.    This  table  becomes 


TABTJE  XXn 

Sei 

Under 
9*500 

9,501  to 
S/Joo 

5,001  to 
y.500 

7*501  to 
xq^ooo 

xo^ooz  to 
z5<ooo 

iSfioi  to 
SO^ooo 

and  Over 

Mftl'' 

71 
393 

274 
646 

330 
561 

3IS 

414 

241 
444 

524 
887 

406 

Female 

708 

363 

930 

781 

639 

685 

I^II 

1,114 

dear  when  read  as  follows:  Of  the  363  teachers  employed  in  cities  of 
2,500  or  under,  71  are  men  and  392  are  women;  of  the  922  teachers 
employed  in  towns  of  2,501  to  5,000,  226  are  men  and  646  are  women,  etc. 
Out  of  a  total  of  6,303  teachers,  69  per  cent  are  women.  However, 
di£Ferences  are  to  be  noted  here  also  in  connection  with  the  larger  per- 
centage in  the  smaller  cities  as  is  shown  by  Table  XXTTT.  This  table 
shoidd  be  read  thus:  In  cities  of  2,500  or  less  80  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
are  women,  etc.  Siunmarizing  the  data  for  sex  distribution  of  superin- 
tendents, high-school  principals,  and  high-school  teachers  it  can  be  said 
that  at  present  the  women  are  rarely  to  be  foimd  in  the  field  of  super- 
vision; that  about  one-fourth  of  the  prindpalships  chiefly  in  the  smaller 
towns  are  fiHed  by  women;  and  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  teaching 
positions  are  filled  by  women,  although  the  proportion  of  women  is 
considerably  higher  in  the  smaller  than  in  the  larger  dties. 


TABLE  XXm 


Percentage  of 
women .... 


Under 
a,5oo 


80 


a,5oi  to 
5>ooo 


70 


5,oox  to 
7.500 


71 


7,501  to 
10,000 


66 


xo/)ox  to 
X5.000 


6S 


Z5,ooz  to 
50*000 


62 


50,001 
and  Over 


63 


Salaries  of  superintendents  in  schools  represented. — ^Table  XXIV  shows 
the  salaries  paid  to  the  superintendents  of  the  schools  distributed  on  a 
basis  of  population  of  dties  concerned.  In  the  66  dties  of  2,500  and 
under  reporting  on  this  item  there  is  a  wide  variation.    Three  dties  pay 
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TABLE  XXIV 


Total  Salarf  of 

Under 
a,$oo 

a,5ox  to 
Sfioo 

5,oox  to 
7.S00 

7»Sox  to 
10,000 

XOkOOZ  to 

15,000 

t5/}oz  to 

and  Over 

Si.ooo. ........ 

z 

$I,OOI-i$I,IOO.  .  . 
I.IOI—   X,200.  .  . 

3 
6 

7 
10 

1 

5 

2 

3 
zz 

14 

25 
29 

20 

IS 

5 
8 

4 

2 

I,20I-   1,300.  .  . 
1,301-   1,400... 
1,401-  1,500.  .  . 

1,501-  x,6oo. . . 
1,601-  1,700. . . 
1,701-  1,800. . . 

1.801—  I.OOO.  ,  . 

5 

3 

8 

Z2 

9 

29 

3 
z6 

2 
4 

Z 

Z 
2 

3 
13 

5 
19 

4 

5 

z 

z 
4 

z 

z 

2 
2 
2 

z 

1,901-  2,000. . . 

2,001—   2.ZOO.  .  . 

3 

13 

6 
8 

4 

2 

3 

z 

4 

2 

5 

4 
zz 

3 

5 

14 
8 

6 

3 

z 

13 

I 
6 

2 

2,101-  2,200.  .  . 
2,201-  2,300.  .  . 
2.^01—  2,400.  .  . 

I 
z 

z 

2.ilOI—  2.<00.  .  . 

2 
z 

2.50I—   2.600.  .  . 

2,601-   2,700.  .  . 
2.70I—   2.800.  .  . 

z 

z 

z 

2.801—  2.000.  .  . 

2.001—   ^.000.  .  . 

z 

z 

5 

5 

^.001—   ^.200.  .  . 

^,201—  ^ctOO.  .  . 

I 

^.^01—  Y.^OO.  .  . 

2 

4 
4 
3 

ZI 

^.WI—  dl.000.  .  . 

A.OOI—  A..KOO.  .  . 

« 

4,?OI—   <.000.  .  . 

S.ooi—  ^,800. .  . 

2 

5,801-     6,000.    .    . 

z6 

6.001—     7.000.    .    . 

5 

I 

7,001—10,000.  .  . 

Median 

(S6 
»i,Soo* 

138 
♦x,6oo 

95 
$z,8oo 

62 

$2,000 

S2,SOO 

«4 
$S,ooo 

53 

*Fioin  $z,40X  to  $z,soo,  etc. 


$1,001  to  $1,100;  six,  $1,101  to  $1,200;  seven,  $1,201  to  $1,300;  ^^lile 
one  pa3rs  $2,700.    The  same  variation  is  found  in  the  larger  cities. 

Salaries  of  principals. — Table  XXV  shows  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
high-school  principal,  distributed  on  a  basis  of  population  of  dty 
concerned.  (Data  are  lacking  for  Colorado.)  In  the  67  towns  of  2,500 
or  under  reporting  on  this  item  there  is  a  wide  variation.  Four  dties 
pay  $601  to  $650;  three,  $651  to  $700;  six,  $701  to  $750;  while  one  pays 
$2,000.    The  same  variation  is  found  in  the  larger  dties. 
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TABLE  XXV 


Total  Salanr  of 
Frindpfttt 

Under 
a,5oo 

9,5oz  to 
S/»o 

5,001  to 
7.S00 

7.50Z  to 

20,000 

zo/wz  to 
IS.O0O 

z5,ooz,to 
50,000 

* 

and  Over 

*    #Vv> 

1 

$  6oz-$   650... 
65Z-     700. . . 
701-     750... 
751-     800. . . 
80Z-     850. . . 
851-     900... 
90Z-     950. . . 
951-  z,ooo... 
z,ooi—  i.o<o. .  . 

4 

3 

6 

16 

4 

7 

I 

5 

1 

7 
11 

13 

s 
18 

3 

19 

1 

13 

1 

12 

2 
1 
5 
3 
7 
1 

12 

S 
14 

• 

1 

a 

1 

1 
1 
8 

2 

1,051-  1,100. . . 

1,101—  1,1^0.  .  . 

2 

3 

1 

10 

2 

7 

7 
8 

5 

1 

1,151-  1,200. . . 

1.201—   1.2<0.  .  . 

5 

25 
3 

7 

2 

1 
2 

3 

4 

3 

13 

2 

12 

7 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1,251-   1,300.  .  . 
1,301-  1,400.  .  . 
1,401-   1,500... 

i.wi—  1.600. .  . 

1 

4 
6 

4 

2 

7 
7 
7 

7 

1 

2 

1 

8 

12 

13 

S 
IS' 

5 

IS 

2 

5 
1 

1 
5 

I 

2 

1,601-  1,700. . . 
1,701-  1,800. . . 

1.801—  1,000. .  . 

2 
I 

1 
3 

3 

1 

5 

1 

3 

1 

2 
2 

1,901-  2,000. . . 

2.001—  2.100.  .  . 

1 

2 

z 

2.101—  2.200. . . 

1 

1 
1 

6 

2.201—  2,aOO.  .  . 

2.^01—  2.400.  .  . 

3 

3 

z 

2,401-  2,<00.  .  . 

2,  SOI—  2.6oO.  .  . 

2.601—  2.700.  .  . 

I 

1 

a,7oi—  2,800. . . 

z 

2.801—  2,000. . . 

2 

2.001—  ^.000. . . 

1 

1 
3 

24 

8 

^,001—  ^,soo. .  . 

1 

^.soi—  4.000. .  . 

1 

2 

4.001—  4. coo.  .  . 

4.?Ol—   S.OOO.  .  . 

■rij'^*       jj^'w*'.  «  • 

Median 

67 
$850* 

142 
$1,000 

105 
$1,100 

63 
$1,300 

57 
$1,400 

94 
$1,800 

62 
$3,000 

*From  I80Z  to  $850,  etc. 


Maximum  salary  of  teachers, — Table  XXVI  shows  the  maTimiim 
salaries  paid  to  the  high-school  teachers,  distributed  on  a  basis  of  popu- 
lation of  dties  concerned.  (Data  for  Colorado  are  lacking.)  In  the  70 
dties  of  2,500  population  or  under  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  maximum 
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TABLE  XXVI 


Total  Martimm 
Sftluy 

Under 

9.SOO 

f,Soi  to 

Sfioi  to 
7.$oo 

10,000 

n^ooi  to 
tSfitao 

ISiOOXtO 
SQbOOO 

v«  5^^    

I 

« 

$   5ox-$   5<o. . . 

2 

2 

XO 

XX 

13 

XO 

7 
3 

X 

4 

3 

6 

13 
17 
35 
17 

14 
x6 

5 
6 

551-     6oo. . . 

2 

8 
8 

XX 

20 

XO 
XX 

3 

15 

2 

6 

X 
2 

3 

4 
8 

13 

5 
x6 

2 

6oi-     650... 

65X-     700. . . 

70X-     750. . . 

5 

5 

2 

7 

X 
XO 

75X-     800. . . 
80X-     850. . . 
851-     900. . . 
901-     950... 
95X-  x,ooo... 
x.oox—  x.o<o. .  . 

I 

X 

9 

7 

13 

XX 

XX 
XX 

X 

x,o5i-  x,xoo. . . 
i.xoi-  x.i<o. .  . 

X 

3 

X 

2 

X 

3 

8 

X 

7 

3 

2 

3 

3 

X 

2 

X 

2 

i,X5i-  x,aoo. . . 

X,20X-   1,350.  .  . 

x.asx-  x,^oo. . . 

4 

X 

4 

X 
X 
X 
X 

3 

2 

3 
3 

5 

2 

1.30X-  x»ioo. . . 

X 
2 

6 

X,40X—  X.COO.  .  . 

9 

7 

I 

x.sox-  x,6oo. . . 

x,6oi-  X.700. . . 

1,701-  1,800. . . 

I 

7 
3 
9 
5 

3 

2 

1,801—  x.ooo. .  . 

x,90x-  3,000. . . 
a,oox—  3,xoo. . . 

X 

X 

2 

3iXOI—  2.300.  .  . 

2,201—   2w^OO.  .  . 

2c?OI—  2,400.  .  . 

I 

2,401—  2,^00.  .  . 

I 

2,SOX—  2,600.  .  . 

Median  salary. . . 

70 

«75o* 

143 
S75O 

100 

$850 

67 
I950 

61 

$x,xoo 

95 
$1,150 

64 
$1,600 

*  From  I70X  to  $750.  etc 


salary  paid.  Ten  dties  pay  a  maxiTnuin  salary  of  $501  to  $550;  ten, 
$551  to  $600;  ten,  $601  to  $650;  while  one  pays  $3,000.  Similar  varia- 
tions are  found  in  the  larger  dties.  Of  the  dties  of  50,000  or  over  the 
maximum  varies  from  $1,000  to  $2,500. 

Minimum  salary  of  teachers. — ^Table  XXVII  shows  the  mininiiiTn 
salary  paid  to  the  high-sdiool  teadiers,  distributed  on  the  basis  of  dties 
concerned.    (Data  for  Colorado  are  not  induded.) 

In  the  70  cities  of  2,500  population  and  under,  there  is  a  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  minimum  salary  paid.    Thirteen  dties  pay  not  less  than 
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TABLE  XXVn 


Total  Miniaram 
Salaiy 

Under 

9,501  to 
5.000 

5,ooz  to 
7.S00 

7»5«ato 
10,000 

lOiOox  to 
iSfioo 

z5,oox  to 
50,000 

and  Over 

S   «oo 

X 

S    ^OI-S    AKO.  .  . 

S 
IX 

24 

41 
28 

14 
10 

3 

4 

2 

4SI-     soo. . . 
SOI-     S50. . . 
SSI"     600. . . 
601-     6so. . . 
6si-     700. . . 
701-     7SO. . . 
751-     800. . . 
801-     850. . . 
8^1-     000. . . 

13 

21 

13 
10 
10 

2 
I 
I 

4 
18 
22 
26 

19 
II 

I 

4 
6 

II 

9 
13 
IS 

4 

X 

4 
II 

12 

13 
10 

4 

3 

I 

X 

2 

4 

8 

xo 

23 
x8 

17 

S 
2 

xo 

4 

2 

X 

001—     0^0. . . 

0<I—  I.OOO.  .  . 

2 

2 

X 

XZ 

I.0OI—  IjOCO.  .  . 

LOW—  X.IOO.  .  . 

i.ioi—  x.aoo. . . 

I 

I.20I—  I. ^00.  .  . 

I 

Median  salary... 

70 
$600* 

US 
$600 

106 
$650 

$700 

60 
$700 

93 

$700 

59 
I800 

*Ftom  $551  to  I600,  etc. 

$500;  21  pay  not  less  than  $501  to  $550;  12  pay  not  less  than  $551  to 
$600;  while  one  city  pays  not  less  than  $801  to  $850.  The  same  varia- 
tion is  to  be  noted  in  the  larger  dties.  For  example,  dties  of  50,000 
or  over  have  a  minimum  salary  as  low  as  $500  and  as  high  as  $1,200. 

A  summary  of  the  median  salaries  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables 
brings  out  the  salary  differences  in  a  striking  manner  (Table  XXVIII). 
This  table  should  be  read  thus:    In  the  dties  of  2,500  or  under,  the 


TABLE  XXVm 


Class  ov  Citt 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Median  salaiy  of  superin- 
tendent  

Median  salary  of  high- 
school  principals 

Median  Tnaximum  salary 
of  high-school  teachers 

Median  minimTim  salary 
of  high-school  teachers 

$i,soo* 
8so* 

7SO* 
6oo' 

|i,6oo 
1,000 

750 
600 

»i,8oo 

1,100 

850 

6so 

$2,000 
ii30O 

9SO 
700 

$2,000 

1,400 

1,100 

700 

$a,Soo 
1,800 

1,150 
700 

$S,ooo 

3,000 

x,6oo 

800 

*In  tlie  $1,500  gfovp,  etc. 
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mediaii  salaiy  of  the  supcrintendoit  is  $1,401  to  $1,500;  the  mediaii 
falary  of  the  h^i-scfaool  princqnl  is  $801  to  $850;  the  mediaii  mui- 
mum  salary  of  the  hig^b-sdiocd  teadicr  is  $701  to  $750;  the  mediu. 
iirinimiim  salaiy  of  the  hi^i-school  teacher  is  $551  to  $600,  etc 

Comparison  between  the  minimom  and  maximmn  salaries  of  the 
teachers  and  the  h]g^i-sdio(d  prindpab  kings  oot  the  fact  that  there  is 
leM  difference  in  the  small  cities  than  in  the  large  dties.  The  small 
dty  offers  fewer  chancfs  for  a  hi(|^  salary  reward  in  going  from  a  mini- 
mum salary  to  a  maximum  salary.  The  Ti%^Ua\  increase  book  minimmn 
to  maiimum  in  the  small  dty  is  only  30  per  cent,  while  in  the  large 
dty  the  increase  is  roo  per  cent.  The  opportunity  for  a  higji  salary  in 
case  of  a  change  from  a  ti*ar>liing  position  to  a  prindpalslup  (h*  to  a 
superintendency  is  likewise  very  mudi  less  in  the  small  community. 
De^te  the  fact  that  the  minimntn  salary  of  the  large  dty  is  only 
slightly  higher  than  in  the  small  dty,  the  teacher  who  goes  to  the  laig? 
town  has  a  very  much  better  chance  for  promotion  to  higher  salaries, 
other  as  teacher  or  as  an  executive.  These  facts  no  doubt  omtribute 
to  the  difference  in  eiq>erience  and  tenure  which  exists  in  the  large  dties 
and  in  the  small  dties.  Increase  in  salary  seems  to  be  gained  by  a 
shift  from  small  dty  to  large  dty  in  each  type  of  educational  activity 
represented  above,  as  there  is  a  positive  correlation  with  salary  and  size 
of  town.  It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  thb  procedure  in  view  of  the 
actual  needs  of  the  schools  or  the  difficulty  of  the  tasks.  The  small 
community  has,  within  recent  years,  been  buying  the  best  in  the  way  of 
school  buildings  and  library  equipment.  It  is  possible  that  the  differ- 
ence in  salaries  could  be  so  adjusted  as  to  offer  such  inducements  to  the 
ambitious  beginning  teachers  that  they  would  not  be  constantly  drawn 
off  to  the  larger  dties.  Something  might  be  said  in  favor  of  the  French 
plan  whereby  the  difference  in  salaries  between  the  large  and  small  com- 
munity is  supposed  to  be  about  enough  to  offset  the  differences  in  living 
expense,  such  as  rentals  and  taxes. 

Total  experience  of  (he  kighrschool  teacher. — ^The  total  experience  of 
the  high-school  teachers  in  the  best  high  schools  in  this  territory  is  of  sig- 
nificance on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  assumed  that  a  teacher  becomes 
profident  largely  by  experience.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  know  the 
extent  of  experience  in  order  that  we  may  know  something  of  the  amount 
of  profidency  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 
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TABLE  XXIX 


Total  No. 
Yean 


3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

zz. 

Z2. 

13. 
14. 

IS. 
z6. 

17. 
z8. 

ZQ. 
30. 
2Z. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 

31. 
32. 

33. 
34. 

35- 
36. 

37. 
38. 

39. 
40. 

41. 
43. 
47. 
49. 

SO. 

Sa. 
S6. 


Under 
a,Soo 

72 

84 
6z 

S7 

36 

8 

17 
33 
17 

14 
zo 
zo 

7 

4 
7 

9 

2 

7 

3 

2 


2 
4 


4 

2 


9»50Z  to 
Sfioo 

Z72 

IS3 
Z2Z 

Z02 
64 

79 

S4 

4S 
28 

44 
28 

36 
20 

IS 

24 

17 
zz 

9 
z6 

z6 

13 
7 
3 
S 
S 

13 
3 
4 
3 

3 
3 

3 

z 

z 

z 
z 
z 

2 


5,ooz  to 
7»Soo 

13s 
Z22 

84 
89 

6S 
S8 
62 
30 

42 
36 
33 

2Z 
22 
2Z 

13 

Z4 

7 

14 

7 

9 

8 

S 

2 

7 
3 

4 
4 

4 
4 


2 

5 

z 

2 
z 
z 


TiSox  to 
zo,ooo 

XI7 
77 
78 
62 

48 

33 
40 

2Z 
30 
24 

IS 
z6 

zz 

Z2 

IS 
8 

9 
zo 

S 
zo 

4 

S 
8 

4 
S 

S 

2 

z 
3 
3 

4 

z 


z 
2 


ZOiOOZ  to 
zsiooo 

84 

75 
66 

69 
60 

48 
41 
36 
29 
28 

24 

S 
zz 

IS 

19 
zo 

7 
zz 

z 

Z2 

9 

6 

4 

2 

7 

9 
6 

z 

2 

4 

2 

z 


2 
z 
z 


Z5iOOZ  to 
50,000 

Z92 
114 

131 
Z22 

Z2Z 
98 

84 
80 

S9 
60 

44 
27 

36 
29 

27 
20 

Z4 

24 
zo 

z8 

8 

13 

Z2 

7 
zo 

8 

4 

7 

2 

4 

2 

S 
S 

4 

2 

4 

z 
2 


z 
2 


JOkOOZ 

and  Over 


91 

S6 

S2 

83 

74 

59 

65 

54 

45 

52 

46 

30 

38 

42 

37 

25 

32 

28 

15 

2Z 

z8 

Z7 
8 

13 

14 

8 

15 

5 

z 

7 
7 
4 
7 
5 
5 
9 

z 
2 
z 

5 

z 

z 

z 
z 


466 


1,172 


940 


690 


709 


1,512 


z.zzz 
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Table  XXIX  shows  the  distribution  of  the  nurnb^  of  teachers  in 
relation  to  the  total  number  of  years'  experience  in  teaching  (irrespective 
of  the  type  of  school  in  which  experience  was  gained).  This  table  should 
be  read  as  follows:  Of  the  466  teachers  in  cities  of  2,500  or  under,  72 
have  had  one  year  or  less  of  experience;  84,  two  years  of  experience;  61, 
three  years'  experience,  etc.  These  figures  reveal  the  wide  variation  that 
exists  in  the  matter  of  the  total  number  of  years  of  experience  in  teaching. 

The  immaturity  and  lack  of  wide  experience  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 

13  per  cent  of  these  teachers  have  had  one  year's  experience;  20  per  cent 

have  had  two  years'  experience  or  less;  29  per  cent  have  had  three  yeais' 

experience  or  less. 

TABLE  XXX 

MsDiAM  Yeaxs  ov  Expesience 


Clam 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Number 

Median  yean.... 

466 
3+ 

1,172 

44- 

940 

4+ 

^+ 

709 
S+ 

1,572 
S+ 

I,III 

8+ 

Another  way  of  looking  at  this  same  problon  is  shown  in  Table  XXX. 
This  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  Of  the  466  teachers  in  cities  of 
2,500  or  imder,  one-half  have  had  three  years'  or  less  e3q)erience;  half 
in  the  cities  of  2,501  to  5,000  have  had  four  years'  or  less  expoience, 
etc.  The  median  experience  ranges  from  three  to  eight  years,  the  more 
experienced  teachers  being  in  the  larger  dties. 

In  view  of  the  greater  salary  opportimities  in  the  larger  cities  it  is 
what  we  should  expect.  The  cities  which  offer  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  promotion  from  minimum  to  maximum  salaries  are  able  to  secure  a 
group  of  teachers  with  a  median  experience  about  twice  as  large  as  that 
foimd  in  the  smaller  dties.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  super- 
intendents in  the  smaller  dties  spend  considerable  of  their  time  in  teach- 
ing; consequently  they  are  even  less  able  to  give  adequate  supervision 
for  their  relatively  inexperienced  teachers  than  are  superintendents  in 
the  larger  dties.  This  lack  of  supervision  is  even  more  serious  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  the  communities  emplo3dng  the  less  experi- 
enced teachers  necessarily  employ  a  much  larger  proportion  of  teadiers 
who  are  not  fully  given  over  to  teaching  as  a  profession  than  do  com- 
munities emplo3ang  teachers  of  much  experience. 
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TABLE  XXXI 


Totil 


Under 


9,soi  to 
5,000 


5.00X  to 
7.S00 


7»Soxto 
xo^ooo 


xoioox  to 
iSfioo 


xSfOoi  to 
5^000 


5o>ooz 
and  Over 


O. 
I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

s. 

6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

IX. 
12. 

14. 

IS. 
z6. 

17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 
32. 
33- 
34. 

35- 

36. 

37. 

39 
40. 

4X. 
42. 
44 

47 
SI 


248 

49 

4S 
29 

22 

18 

9 
9 

XX 

3 

2 

2 

S 

2 

X 

2 

X 


X 
X 


Median. 


474 

139 
X02 

82 

S3 

44 
28 

27 

14 

7 

XX 

IS 
6 

7 

3 

8 

4 
3 

3 

2 

3 

X 

3 


436 
X08 

71 
60 

42 

SI 
28 

x6 

x6 

IS 
x6 

S 

4 

7 

2 

2 
6 

2 

3 
7 

2 


X 
X 


X 
2 
X 


2 
X 


46X 

o 


1,044 

X 


907 

X 


237 
80 

8x 
42 
31 
33 
24 
8 

14 

IS 

XX 

3 
8 

4 

7 
8 

S 
S 

7 

2 

3 

S 

2 

X 
X 

2 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


647 

X 


329 

91 
60 

49 
32 
28 
x8 
x8 
xo 

14 

S 

XX 

S 

9 

7 
6 

7 

4 
3 

X 

3 

X 
X 

2 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


7x9 

X 


6i4 
202 

X32 

7S 
S4 
S6 
40 

28 
27 
19 
27 
19 

14 
20 

S 
6 

8 

S 

S 
xo 

S 
7 

X 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

X 

4 

X 


ii4oS 

X 


439 
117 
87 
S8 
49 
S2 
40 

37 

2X 

19 
30 

x8 

IS 

IS 

IS 

9 
xo 

6 
6 
8 
8 
6 
6 
4 
S 
3 


X 

2 


X 

I 


2 
z 
z 

X 
X 
X 
X 


1,098 

X 


The  small  community  is  constantly  serving  as  a  practice  school  for 
the  large  communities.    After  a  little  experience  in  the  small  community 
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the  more  ambitious  are  attracted  to  the  lai^r  places.  A  part  of  the 
remainder  change  occupation,  and  a  small  part  of  the  group  remam  in 
the  small  cities. 

Experience  in  high  schools, — ^It  is  not  infrequently  said  that  one  of  the 
difficulties  which  high-school  teachers  have  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  high  school  is  that  the  teachers  are  not  familiar  with  the  woik 
which  is  done  in  the  elementary  school.  Table  jXXXI  shows  the  exact 
amount  of  experience  which  the  high-school  teachers  have  had  m  non- 
secondary  schoob.  This  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  Of  the  461 
teachers  working  in  cities  of  2,500  or  under,  248  had  no  experience  in 
non-secondary  schools;  49  had  one  year's  experience  in  non-secondaiy 
schools;  4S  had  two  years'  experience,  etc.  There  were  44  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  who  had  no  experience  in  other  than  high-school  wod; 
56  per  cent  had  one  year  or  less  experience  in  other  than  secondary 
schools.  The  median  teacher  in  cities  of  2,500  or  under  had  no  experi- 
ence in  a  non-secondary  school.  The  median  teacher  in  cities  of  laiger 
size  has  had  one  year  experience  in  a  non-secondary  school.  Certainly 
the  superintendent  and  high-school  principal  cannot  rely  upon  this  as  a 
means  of  furnishing  information  to  the  teachers  in  the  high  school  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  the  grades.  This  table  points  to  the  necessity 
of  the  high-school  principal  or  the  superintendent  giving  specific  instruc- 
tion to  the  high-school  teachers  in  regard  to  the  work  in  the  lower  grades. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  table  indicates  that  a  teacher  who  expects  to 
teach  in  the  high  school  need  feel  no  fear  of  failure  of  getting  a  position 
without  experience  in  non-secondary  schools.  There  is  no  well-defined 
demamd  for  this  experience  in  high  schools  of  any  type. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

Teachers  who  are  not  college  graduates, — ^The  North  Central  Associa- 
tion has  for  years  had  a  requirement  that  the  teachers  in  approved 
schools  should  be  college  graduates  or  the  "equivalent."  The  points  of 
equivalency  have  not  been  standardized  to  any  considerable  d^ree. 
Very  striking  differences  exist,  however,  in  different  schools  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  teaching  staff  who  are  presumably  "equivalent"  to  coU^ 
graduates.  Table  XXXII  shows  the  complete  distribution  for  592 
schools  reporting  on  this  item.  This  table  becomes  clear  when  read  as 
follows:  Of  the  70  schools  in  dties  of  a  population  of  2,500  or  under, 
33  employ  no  teachers  who  are  not  college  graduates;    10  employ  i 
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teacher  who  is  not  a  college  graduate;  17  employ  2  teachers  who  are  not 
college  graduates;  5  employ  3  such  teachers;  i  employs  4  such  teachers; 
3  employ  5  such  teachers;  i  employs  6  such  teachers,  etc.  From  this 
table  it  is  seen  that  about  three  schools  out  of  four  employ  one  or  more 
teachers  who  are  not  college  graduates.  However,  differences  between 
the  small  dty  and  large  dty  are  very  marked  in  this  particular,  almost 

TABLE  XXXn 


No.  Not 
Graduates 

Under 
a.500 

a,5oz  to 

5,ooz  to 
7iSoo 

7»Soi  to 
zo^ooo 

zcoozto 
IS.O0O 

ZSiOOXtO 

SO»ooo 

50,ooz 
and  Over 

No.  of 
Teachen 

0 

33 
zo 

17 

5 

z 

3 

z 

42 

43 
28 

z6 

5 

3 

2 

22 

31 

23 
zz 

6 

4 

z 

z 
3 

13 

IS 

13 
14 

5 

2 
3 

7 
zo 

z6 

13 

2 

3 

4 

z 
z 

ZO 

8 

Z2 

Z2 

Z2 

7 

7 

7 
5 

4 
3 

6 

3 
8 

4 

2 

z 
2 
6 

3 

3 
5 
3 
3 
3 
,    I 
z 
z 

I 

Z20 

2 

234 
225 

132 

los 
ZZ4 

Z26 

% 

J. ...... •••••• 

A 

^*  • 

C 

J 

6 

7 

/ 

8 

2 
1 

ZZ2 

0 

72 
ZOO 

y 

zo 

z 

z 
z 

II 

44 
48 
52 
28 

12 

z 
z 

It 

*o 

TA 

*•»•  ••• 

IC 

30 

32 

17 
z8 

*  J  •* 

16 

17 

z 
z 
z 

*f 

18 

20 

20 

2% 

23 
24 
27 
31 
46 
SO 

*o 

2± 

••r 

27 

•/ • 

41 

0* • 

46 

^v .•........••• 

0** 

70 

142 

Z03 

67 

59 

90 

6z 

1,776 

half  of  the  dties  of  2,500  and  imder  have  no  teachers  who  are  not  college 
graduates;  while  only  one-tenth  of  the  dties  of  50,000  or  over  have  no 
teachers  who  are  not  graduates  of  college.  The  fact  that  the  large  dties 
have  teachers  with  much  longer  experience  may  mean  that  these  teachers 
have  been  in  the  school  system  since  the  school  was  iBrst  placed  on  the 
list  or  it  may  mean  that  long  experience  in  a  good  school  system  has  come 
to  stand  for  the ''  equivalent "  of  collie  graduation.    It  may  be  that  the 
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small  school  feds  a  greater  necessity  for  meeting  the  technical  require- 
ments of  the  Association  in  its  every  detail  in  an  imquestioned  manner 
than  does  the  large  school. 

The  1,776  teachers  who  are  reported  as  non-coll^e  graduates  rqiie- 
sent  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  teaching  in  these  schools.  The 
great  majority  of  these  teachers  are  employed  in  the  larger  cities.  Refer- 
ence to  the  last  colimm  to  the  ri^t  indicates  that  some  cities  have  as 
many  as  50  teachers  in  their  employ  who  are  not  graduates. 

Teachers  who  are  graduates  of  college. — ^Table  XXXm  shows  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  number  of  collie  graduates  in  the  various  high  schools. 
The  meaning  of  this  table  becomes  dear  when  read  as  follows:  Of  the 
72  dties  with  a  population  of  2,500  or  under,  one  has  2  college  gradu- 
ates; 6  have  3  coU^e  graduates;  16  have  4  collie  graduates;  20  have 
5  collie  graduates;  16  have  6  coU^e  graduates,  etc.  There  are  6^491 
college  graduates  reported  as  being  employed  in  these  schools. 

The  material  found  in  this  table  in  connection  with  that  dealing  with 
non-coll^e  graduates  indicates  the  extent  to  which  college  graduatkm 
has  become  a  standardized  requirement  for  high-sdiool  teachers  in 
the  North  Central  territory.  There  seems  to  be  only  about  one  dianoe 
in  five  of  a  position  being  filled  by  a  non-coll^e  graduate.  For  an 
inexperienced  teacher  the  chance  is  probably  very  much  less,  so  that  it 
would  seem  safe  to  say  that  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  many  non- 
graduates  holding  good  positions  the  chance  is  very  poor  for  a  teacher 
who  starts  in  today  without  being  a  college  graduate. 

Professional  and  academic  schooling  of  the  teacher, — ^The  data  showing 
the  details  of  training  for  7,045  teachers  were  distributed  in  order  to  find 
out  the  exact  type  and  length  of  preparation  made  by  the  teachers.  It 
was  foimd  that  1,040  of  these  teachers  had  received  their  education  in 
normal  school  only;  5,109  in  college  and  university  only;  and  that  946 
had  taken  a  combined  course  in  normal  collie  or  university. 

Table  XXXIV  shows  the  number  of  years  of  training  for  the  teachers 
who  have  done  normal-school  work  only.  This  table  sho\ild  be  read 
thus:  In  dties  of  2,500  or  under,  16  teachers  were  employed  who  had 
only  one  year  of  normal  training;  29  with  two  years  of  normal  training 
only;  7  with  three  years  of  normal  training  only;  26  with  four  years  of 
normal  training  only;  4  with  five  years  of  normal  training  only.  Refer- 
ence to  the  right-hand  column  indicates  that  187  of  these  teachers  had 
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TABLE  XXXm 


No. 

Under 
9,500 

9,50Z  to 
S.00O 

5,ooz  to 
7,SOo 

7.S0X  to 

ZOiOOO 

ZOiOOZtO 
JSfiOQ 

zSiOoito 
50,000 

5o,ooz 
and  Over 

No.  of 
Teacfaen 

2 

X 

6 
16 
30 
16 

9 

2 

I 
z 

4 

7 
26 

37 
33 
24 
20 

3 

z 

2 

z 

3 

9 
z8 

22 

z8 

17 
7 
7 

4 

2 

2 

Z2 

a 

z 
z 

5 

9 

13 

Z2 

6 

4 
5 
3 

4 

2 

2 
z 

1 

z 
z 
z 

3 

z 

2 

3 

z 

2 

2 
2 

Z 

5 

4 

z 
z 
z 

3 
3 

3 

z 

57 

2Z2 

0 

A 

s • 

6 

3 
3 

IS 
8 

zo 

4 
5 
9 

3 

z 

z 
2 

2 
2 
8 

5 
8 

4 

5 
zz 

3 
7 
5 

5 

z 

5 
7 

4 
3 

3 

z 

528 

616 

7 

/ ••• 

8 

528 
342 
220  ' 

0 

y* 

10 

11 

253 
240 

195 
z68 

12 

xa 

z 

• 

*o 

TA 

**r 

JC 

Z20 

*3 

16 

96 

51 
Z08 

x8 

z 

z 

Z7Z 
200 

*y 

20 

z 

63 

88 

22 

23 

24 

75 
33 

ZZ2 

2  A 

•■»•  • 

2 

2 
z 

26 

20 

87 

*y • 

z 

z 

z 

0*^ • 

«l 

tj*  • 

3a 

33 
Z36 

72 

0^ 

«« 

z 

3 

z 
z 

2 
Z 
Z 
Z 
2 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 

z 

z 

00 

z 
z 
z 

0^ 

36 

ly**  • • 

ao 

78 

oy 

40 

80 

^'V     |...........« 

44 
44 
94 
96 

49 

50 

51 
53 
58 
60 

T^ 

44 

■t^  • 

z 

^/  ............. 

48 

^*'*  •  •  *. 

■ry 

eo 

o** • 

0* 

e« 

00 

o** 

60 

68 

68 

72 

159 

no 

70 

67 

q8 

62 

649Z 

I04 
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TABLE  XXXIV 
NoucAL  School  Only 


Total  YeuB  in 
NonnAl 

Under 
a,soo 

a.sot  to 
S.OOO 

Siooz  to 
7.S0O 

7»SOi  to 
10,000 

10,001  to 

15,001  to 

fiOyOOX 

aadOfcr 

I 

x6 

29 

7 

26 

4 

x8 
6x 
32 
51 

7 

22 

51 
35 

28 

3 

25 

31 
20 

6 

2 

35 

65 
26 

27 

X 
X 

32 

75 
39 
32 

2 

39 
34 

27 

14 
2 

11 

2 

\ 

o*  •••••• 

4 

e 

3 

6 

I 

7 

S 

s 

^■■••••••■••••- 

82 

X7I 

X40 

85 

155 

X83 

X2X 

i«o 

one  year  of  normal  training  only;  386,  two  years  only,  etc.  One  stiikisg 
fact  that  comes  out  clearly  is  that  four-fifths  of  these  people  have  stixU 
less  than  four  years  in  normal  school. 

Table  XXXV  shows  the  range  of  distribution  for  teachers  who  ha^ 
received  their  training  in  college  and  university.  Of  the  382  teachosit 
work  in  cities  of  3,5cx>  or  under,  17  had  one  year  of  collie  or  univcnitj 
work  alone;  36  had  two  years;  32,  three  years;  259,  four  years,  etc. 
Reference  to  the  right-hand  column  reveals  the  fact  that  193  had  ob 
year  only  of  college  or  university  training;  985,  or  less  than  one-fifthiCf 
these  people  have  had  less  than  a  four-year  course.    On  the  other  haoi 

TABLE  XXXV 

COLLBGB  OR  UNIVERSITY  ONLY 


Total  YeuB  in 
Univenity 

Under 
3.500 

a,5oi  to 
S»ooo 

5,001  to 
7.500 

7.50X  to 
zo,ooo 

io,oozto 
XS.000 

X5.0OZ  to 

5^iuu> 

andOm 

Nabs 

X 

17 
26 

32 

259 

35 

7 

2 

2 
2 

31 

47 

64 

667 

99 
26 

xo 

3 

2 

28 

64 

54 
426 

64 
26 

7 

X 
X 

19 

39 

40 

362 

77 
x8 

5 

23 

53 

54 

428 

75 
22 

3 
2 

2 

32 
88 

91 

690 

158 
49 
17 

X 

2 

43 
61 

7» 

489 

"5 

50 

23 

XX 

I 
3 

193 

2 

3» 
413 

3ja 
413 

« 

0 

A 

5 

6 

a(iS 

7 

67 

/ 

8 

S9 

0 

10 

jr 

XO 

t 

12 

X 

X 

1 

382 

950 

671 

560 

662 

X,X29 

874 

5,109 
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790,  or  almost  one-sixth,  of  these  people  have  had  more  than  four  years' 
training.  The  latter  figure  is  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  advanced 
preparation. 

Table  XXXVI  shows  the  distribution  of  the  teachers  who  have  had 
training  both  in  normal  and  college  or  university  courses.  Of  the  46  cities 
of  2,500  and  under  having  teachers  who  have  had  a  combined  normal 

TABLE  XXXVI 
Combined  Noxical  and  College  or  Universtty  Course 


TozalYkaks 

Umdir 

3^1  TO 

5,CX>ZT0 

7,50Z  TO 

10,002  TO 

25yOOlTO 

50,002 

Total 

CoIlegB 

2^00 

S,ooo 

7,Soo 

20,000 

25,<X)0 

50,000 

AMD 
OVSR 

3   1... 

I 

8 

7 

4 

5 

5 

5 

34 

»{a::: 

2 

X 

7 

10 

4 

4 

14 

XX 

52 

X 

2 

X4 

7 

7 

8 

IS 

9 

62 

I... 

3 

X 

7 

5 

4 

5 

9 

6 

37 

A^" 

2 

9 

24 

X4 

13 

X2 

27 

S 

104 

^ 

3... 

X 

X 

xo 

S 

7 

XO 

X2 

4 

49 

I. . . 

4 

4 

XX 

8 

9 

14 

x8 

9 

73 

2.  .  . 

3 

4 

9 

6 

S 

9 

xo 

xo 

S3 

S 

3... 

X 

4 

13 

xo 

5 

5 

X2 

13 

62 

4... 

X 

5 

X2 

XX 

7 

4 

7 

8 

S4 

X.  .  . 

5 

3 

4 

3 

3 

7 

5 

2S 

2.  .  . 

4 

7 

IS 

8 

4 

8 

9 

2 

S3 

6 

3... 

3 

X 

XX 

2 

4 

6 

XX 

6 

SI 

4... 

2 

6 

8 

5 

XX 

x6 

9 

SS 

5-- 

X 

X 

X 

5 

X 

X 

X 

2 

12 

1. . . 

6 

2 

X 

2 

X 

6 

2.  .  . 

5 

X 

X 

2 

X 

3 

3 

XX 

7 

3... 

4 

4 

6 

3 

6 

2 

22 

4... 

3 

9 

5 

2 

7 

X2 

xo 

45 

6... 

X 

2 

X 

X 
X 

X 

2 

X 

X 

4 

I. .  . 

7 

2 

2 

X 

I 

4 
4 

6... 

X 

X 

2 

8 

2. . . 

6 

X 

X 

X 

3 

4... 

4 

X 

7 

6 

3 

3 

5 

6 

31 

3... 
5... 

5 
3 

2 

I 

2 

S 
6 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3... 
2. . . 

6 

I 

I 

7 

4 

S 
4 

I 

I 

2 

3 

X 

2 

2 

7 

X 

'^2... 

8 

S 
9 

X2 

X 

I 

2 

V*  •  •  • 
Z2   7. .. 

13  4   . . 

14  2 . . . 

I 

1 

I 

I 

X 

46 

x88 

125 

94 

X27 

19s 

137 

936 

1 
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and  university  course,  i  has  gone  to  nonnal  school  only  one  year  and  to 
college  two  years;  2  to  normal  school  two  years  and  one  year  to  colk^ 
I  to  normal  school  one  year  and  three  years  to  collie;  9  to  normal  tuo 
years  and  to  college  two  years;  i  went  three  years  to  normal  and  ooe 
3rear  to  college;  4  went  one  year  to  normal  and  four  to  collie;  4  had 
two  years  in  normal  and  three  years  in  college;  4  had  three  yeais  in 
normal  and  one  year  in  college,  etc. 

Reference  to  the  right-hand  column  indicates  that  almost  150,  or 
about  one-sixth,  of  these  teachers  have  had  less  than  four  years  of  coDh 
bined  work  in  the  normal  and  coU^e  or  university  course.  On  the  other 
hand,  500,  or  over  half,  have  had  more  than  four  years'  combined  prepa- 
ration. 

Table  XXXVn  shows  the  total  distribution  of  the  trainiQg  d 
teachers  in  the  different-sized  cities.    This  table  should  be  read  as 


TABLE  XXXVn 


GuiB  Of  Tomt 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Tbirf 

Normal  only 

82 

382 

46 

171 
9SO 
188 

140 
671 

125 

85 

S6o 

94 

662 
127 

182 
1,129 

19s 

121 
874 
137 

I^QIO 

College  or  university 

ComtMned 

SfiS9 

Qt6 

^j 

follows:  In  dties  of  2,500  or  less,  82  of  the  teachers  have  had  nonnal 
training  only;  382,  college  or  university  training  only;  and  46  had  i 
combined  type  of  training.  Reference  to  the  right-hand  column  indi- 
cates that  1,041  were  trained  in  the  normal  school;  5,059,  in  college  or 
university,  and  936,  in  normal  and  college  or  university. 

In  order  to  find  out  whether  or  not  any  striking  differences  are  to 
be  noted  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  different  type  of  teachers  in 
the  different  classes  of  dties,  the  percentages  shown  in  Table  XXXVm 
have  been  calculated.  This  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  In  towns 
of  2,500,  16  per  cent  of  the  teachers  with  any  training  at  all  have  been 
trained  in  normal  school  only;  74  per  cent  in  college  or  university  only; 
and  10  per  cent  were  trained  in  the  two  combined.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  range  of  difference  is  very  slight  in  different-sized  dties,  for  each 
type  of  training,  which  indicates  that  no  particular  type  of  dty  is  grven 
to  the  selection  of  a  certain  type  of  preparation.    The  collie  or  univo^- 
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sity  is  overwhelmingly  predominant  in  the  matter  of  the  training  of  the 
teachers  for  high-school  positions:  74  per  cent  of  these  teachers  have 
had  college  or  university  training  only;  13  per  cent  have  had  normal 
training  only;  and  13  per  cent  have  had  college  and  normal  training 
combined,  making  a  total  of  87  per  cent  of  these  teachers  who  have  come 
into  contact  with  the  college  influence,  and  a  total  of  26  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  who  have  come  into  contact  with  the  normal  influence.  These 
figures  indicate  that  the  collie  or  university  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  high  school.  This  certainly 
suggests  that  the  college  and  university  should  take  specific  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  training  the  large  majority  of  the  teachers  for 
the  North  Central  high  schools.  School  men  should  insist  upon  it  that 
a  part  of  this  preparation  shoidd  be  along  the  lines  calculated  to  be  of 
specific  value  to  the  teacher  in  the  high  school. 

TABLE  XXXVm 
Pescentaoe  Table  of  Above 


Cu^n  ow  TowH 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

Total 

Noimal  only 

z6 
74 

ID 

14 
72 

14 

16 

71 
13 

13 

75 
13 

16 
70 
14 

13 

74 
14 

10 
76 
14 

13 
74 
13 

College  or  university 

Combined 

The  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  these  teachers  are  trained  in  col- 
lege is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  criticisms  which  are  not 
infrequently  made  by  college  men.  The  teachers  are  largely  what  the 
colleges  have  made  them.  At  least  a  part  of  the  burden  of  responsibility 
for  ine£Eiciency  on  the  part  of  the  high-school  teachers  is  chargeable  to 
the  college.  One  way  of  getting  better  results  in  high  school  will  be  to 
give  more  serious  attention  to  the  training  of  these  teachers  in  college  or 
university.  The  growing  independence  of  the  high  school  as  an  insti- 
tution is  surely  saf^uarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  university 
from  the  fact  that  the  people  in  charge  of  the  high  schools  are  for  the 
most  part  products  of  university  training. 

Degrees  of  teachers. — ^The  North  Central  Association  requires  that  all 
teachers  be  college  graduates  or  the  equivalent.  Each  teacher  is  required 
to  furnish  information  as  to  the  exact  degree  held  and  the  name  of  the 
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institution  fitom  which  the  degree  was  reooved.    TaUe  XXXIX 
the  different  degrees  rqxirted  and  the  total  number  of  degrees 
teadien  in  the  sdxKris.    The  variation  in  the  degrees 
teachers  is  interesting.    Of  the  twenty-six  different 
over  half  of  the  Badidor's  degrees  are  in  the  dqxutment  of 
one-eighth  of  the  teadien  hsAA  Bachelor's  degrees  from  the 


held  by  the 
by  these 

reported, 
About 


TABLE  XXXDC 


DcpMof 
Triffcm 

Uader 

a»SOi  to 

Tjwto 

tS^ooo 

ISiOOltD 

mmSSma 

Tmd 

A.B 

I5» 
37 
34 
14 

370 
102 

76 
20 

13 

I 

4» 
8 

9 

2 

10 
28 

364 

«5 

75 

«3 
8 

2 

55 

7 

4 

2 

5 
30 

258 
56 

45 
12 

3 

31 

3 

2 

2 

3 
30 

297 

67 

51 

»5 

3 

3 

31 

2 

2 
I 

23 
40 

433 
164 
106 

55 
II 

I 

45 
20 

5 

I 

6 
52 

370 
ZOI 

82 

77 

6 

6 

X06 

23 
17 

I 

7 
66 

2j19 

B.S 

612 

Ph.B 

469 

MA 

21S 

M^ 

54 

11 

LL.B 

B.A 

44 

5 

360 
68 

B.L 

PIlD 

IQ 

Ph.M 

B.D 

2 

7 

I 

55 
3*3 

A.M 

Ph.C 

LL.D 

2 
I 

D.S 

2 

7 

I 

2 
2 
2 
I 

I 
3 

2 

S.B 

3 

I 

6 

D.D 

M.D 

2 

I 

5 

3 
I 

I 

5 

2 

I 

3 

4 

3 

I 

B.Ph 

I 

MX 

BJH 

I 
I 
2 

I 

B.PX 

Ag.B 

2 

I 

B.C 

I 

3 

I 

C.E 

M.E 

I 

308 

706 

667 

453 

550 

909 

879 

4J^ 

of  Science;  one-ninth  hold  degrees  in  law  or  philosophy;  one-eighth  of  the 
teachers  hold  Master's  degrees,  the  large  majority  of  which  are  in  aits. 
Less  than  i  per  cent  hold  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The 
scattering  degrees  represent  di£Ferent  amounts  of  work;  e.g.,  BJ). 
represents  quite  generally  only  two  years  of  collegiate  work. 

Tenure. — ^The  length  of  time  a  teacher  serves  in  a  single  position  is 
an  important  item  of  administration.    Table  XL  shows  the  distributioD 
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of  terms  for  6,617  teachers.    This  table  should  be  read  thus:    In  cities 
of  2,500  or  imder,  ,230  teachers  were  serving  their  first  year;   117,  their 


TABLE  XL 


Total  No.  Yean 


I, 

3. 

3 
4 

5 
6, 

7 
8. 

9 

xo, 

II, 

13, 

14 

IS 

16, 

17 
18, 

19 

30, 
31, 
33, 

23 

24 

25 
36, 

37. 

38. 

39. 

30. 

31 

32. 

33 

34 

35 

36. 

38. 

40, 

41 


Under 
3>5oo 


338 
117 

43 
37 

31 

13 

7 
5 
3 

4 

4 

I 

I 
I 


X 
3 


489 


9,501  to 
SfOoo 


473 

239 

147 

73 

S8 

37 
40 

36 

17 
8 

7 

4 
4 
6 

9 

I 


3 

X 

4 

I 


1,167 


5,001  to 
7.500 


337 

308 

117 

76 

38 
39 

39 

IS 
x8 

7 

4 

7 
6 

7 
8 

3 

5 

3 

X 

3 

X 
X 


3 
3 
X 


X 
X 


939 


7t50xto 

XOfOOO 


336 

154 

98 

47 

33 
36 

31 
13 

9 

X4 

7 
6 

4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
5 

X 

3 

3 

3 

X 

3 

X 


703 


xo,oox  to 
X5.000 


360 

138 

93 

64 

44 

33 
X6 
33 
10 
IX 
8 

7 
6 

5 

4 
4 
6 

3 

3 

4 

3 

X 

3 


3 

X 


X 

3 


743 


x5,oox  to 
50,000 


S09 
346 

183 
132 
63 
60 
46 
38 

19 
39 

9 

31 
31 

9 
13 

9 

7 
8 

3 

3 

3 

S 
5 

4 
7 

4 


X 

3 
4 

X 


3 

X 


1,456 


50,001 
and  Over 


397 

13s 
1 30 

76 
49 
59 
50 
32 
40 

57 

as 

24 
33 

18 

30 
13 

8 

9 

8 

II 
6 

5 

5 

3 

9 
6 

3 

X 

8 

4 
3 
3 


X 
X 


1,132 


second  year,  etc.  The  range  of  service  varied  from  less  than  i  year  to 
41  years.  However,  the  tenure  of  a  majority  of  teachers  was  relatively 
short.    Over  one-third  of  all  the  teachers  were  serving  their  first  year. 
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Certain  differences  were  foond  in  cities  of  different  size.  About  cBt- 
half  of  the  teadiers  in  cities  of  2,500  cfr  less  were  serving  in  tbcir  fiist 
year;  two-fifths  in  towns  of  2,500  to  5,000;  one-tbini  in  cities  of  s/xn 
to  7,500;  one-fourth  in  cities  of  50,000  or  over.  The  median  temne  for 
cities  bdow  50,000  was  one  to  two  years  and  in  cities  above  50/xA 
four  years.  In  consideration  of  the  facts  brou^t  out  earlier  in  the  study 
that  the  krge  cities  pay  larg^  salaries  and  have  more  enwrifnml 
teachers,  we  should  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  longer  tenme. 
The  various  forces  combine  in  making  greater  stalxlity  of  the  teacUo^ 
population*  We  know  little  of  the  real  significance  of  the  rapid  sluft  in 
the  teadiing  population;  but  surely  the  cities  with  an  inexperienced, 
pooriy  paid,  and  rapidly  shifting  teadiing  population  are  contending 
with  a  serious  problem. 

SUMMARY 

One  value  of  such  a  [vesentation  of  facts  concerning  the  administzft- 
tion  of  high  schook  is  that  it  affords  a  sinq>le  means  of  compazisoD 
whereby  any  school  may  be  ranked  in  reference  to  the  administrative 
features  considered.  The  numerous  distribution  tables  and  medians 
furnish  a  basis  for  ready  reference  which  should  enable  school  authorities 
to  make  an  intdligent  survey  of  conditions  in  high  schools  as  to  size, 
organization,  and  instructional  staff.  The  following  tabulated  summaiy 
of  medians  should  be  helpful  in  this  connection. 

Table  XLI  should  be  read  thus:  In  the  74  dties  of  dass  A  (in 
terms  of  medians)  the  high-school  enrolment  b  109,  there  are  20  students 
per  teacher,  there  are  23  recitations  p^  day,  two  of  which  are  taught  by 
the  superintendent,  whose  salary  is  from  $1,401  to  $1,500.  The  princi- 
pal receives  from  $801  to  $850.  The  marimnm  salary  is  from  $701  to 
$750;  the  minimum  salary  is  from  $551  to  $600.  The  teacher  in  ths 
school  has  had  three  years'  experience. 

GeneralizaHons. — ^Therc  is  wide  variation  from  state  to  st&te  in  the 
number  of  schools  conforming  to  the  standards  of  the  North  Central 
Association;  in  the  size  of  cities  maintaining  such  schools,  in  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  high  schools  and  in  the  number  of  teachers  teaching  in  these 
schools. 

There  is  wide  variation  from  small  to  large  cities  in  the  number  of 
recitations  offered  in  the  school;  in  the  number  of  recitations  taught  by 
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the  superintendent;  in  the  number  of  recitations  taught  by  the  teacher; 
in  the  length  of  the  recitation  period;  in  the  length  of  the  school 
year;  in  the  size  of  classes;  in  the  salaries;  in  the  experience;  in  the 
tenure;  in  the  sex  of  teachers  and  principals;  and  in  the  proportion 
of  non-graduates. 


TABLE  XU 
Tabuiatsd  SumcAKY  or  Medians 


1.  No.  towns 

2.  Median  enrolment 

3.  Median  number   students 

per  teacher 

4.  Median  nimiber  recitations 

5.  No.  classes  taught  by  super- 

intendent  

6.  Salary  of  superintendent. . . 

7.  Salary  of  prmdpal 

8.  Maximum  salary  of  teachers 

9.  Minimmn  saluy  of  teachers 
zo.  Years'  experience  tfiarhing  . 
zz.  Median  tenure 


Class  ov  Towns 


Under 
atSoo 


74 
Z09 

20 

2 

$  850* 

$   7SO* 
$   600* 

3 

z 


B 


a.501 

to 
S,ooo 


Z62 
Z62 

20 
29 

2 

$z,6oo 
$1,000 

$   7SO 
$   600 

4 

2 


to 
7»Soo 


ZZZ 

175 

20 

34 

z 
$z,8oo 
$z,zoo 
$  850 
I   650 

4 

2 


7iSox 

to 
xo^ooo 


69 
243 

20 
47 

o 
$2,000 

$1,300 
$   9SO 

$   700 

4 

2 


E 


XCOOX 

to 
15*000 


67 

250 

20 
49 

o 

$2,000 

$z,40o 
$z,zoo 
$   700 

S 

2 


xs*oox 
to 

SOfioo 


zoz 

450 

20 

70 

o 

$2,500 

$z,8oo 
$1,150 
$   500 

5 

2 


50M 

and 

Over 


73 
84Z 

25 
Z07 

o 

$5,000 
$3,000 
$1,600 
$  800 
8 
4 


*  In  the  $x,50o  group,  etc. 


Although  the  median  high-school  enrolment  increases  as  population 
increases,  it  does  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio.  Small  high  schools  are 
found  in  cities  of  every  class.  In  the  same  way  it  can  be  said  that  the 
number  of  teachers  increases  with  the  enrolment,  yet  the  correlation  is  not 
perfect.  Eleven-  or  twelve-teacher  schools  vary  in  enrolment  from  less 
than  100  to  more  than  450.  The  median  ratio  of  20  students  per  teacher 
seems  to  have  become  a  standard  in  cities  with  a  population  of  less  than 
50,000.  The  same  overlapping  is  to  be  noted  in  the  niunber  of  recita- 
tions taught  in  each  school.  Schools  offering  21  to  25  recitations  per 
day  are  found  in  cities  of  every  class,  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
median  increase  in  the  number  of  recitations  as  the  population  increases. 
The  percentage  of  superintendents  who  teach  decreases  from  91  per  cent 
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in  the  small  cities  to  13  per  cent  in  the  cities  with  a  population  of  50,000 
or  over.  The  recitation  period  tends  to  be  longer  in  the  larger  dties 
although  the  overlapping  is  such  that  small  dties  have  long  recitations 
and  vice  versa.  The  large  dties  show  a  larger  proportion  of  classes  with 
more  than  30  pupils.  Practically  all  of  the  superintendendes  are  filled  by 
men,  although  women  are  represented  in  dties  of  almost  every  dass. 
Women  are  filling  almost  one-fifth  of  the  prindpaiships,  but  the  percentage 
decreases  from  43  per  cent  in  the  small  dties  to  3  per  cent  in  the  dties 
of  50,000  or  over.  Women  are  filling  69  per  cent  of  the  teaching  posi- 
tions, but  the  percentage  decreases  from  80  per  cent  in  the  small  dties 
to  63  per  cent  in  the  dties  of  50,000  or  over.  The  salaries  for  eadi  dass 
of  worker  increase  from  small  to  large  dties,  the  increase  being  least  for 
minimum  salaries  and  greatest  for  superintendents.  The  median  expe- 
rience of  teachers  increases  from  3  years  in  the  small  dty  to  8  years  in 
the  dty  of  50,000  or  over.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  the  amount 
of  experience  these  teachers  have  had  in  the  dementary  schools.  About 
one-fifth  of  the  teachers  are  not  collie  graduates.  The  small  dti^ 
however,  employ  relatively  few  of  them.  About  one-eighth  of  the 
teachers  recdve  their  training  in  the  normal  school  alone,  and  about 
one-eighth  recdve  their  training  in  normal  and  college  combined.  The 
rest  recdve  such  training  as  they  have  in  college  or  university.  No 
difference  in  this  particular  is  noticeable  in  the  towns  of  diflFerent  size. 
One-half  of  the  holders  of  Bachdor  degrees  have  the  d^rees  in  arts. 
One-eighth  of  the  teachers  holding  degrees  hold  the  Master's  degree. 
One-third  of  all  of  the  teachers  were  serving  their  first  year.  The  median 
tenure  for  dties  bdow  50,000  was  one  to  two  years — ^for  dties  above 
50,000,  four  years. 

The  small  high  schools  vary  less  from  the  standards  of  the  Assoda- 
tion  than  do  the  large  high  schools. 

Suggested  candusums — ^The  obvious  condusion  from  this  array  of 
facts  is  that  the  standards  set  up  by  definition  are  not  carried  oat 
in  practice.  No  group  of  men,  no  matter  how  intelligent  they  maybe, 
can  by  the  pooling  of  opinions  agree  upon  a  list  of  standards  that  will 
serve  equally  well  all  high  schools.  All  high  schools  cannot  be  made  to 
conform  to  a  list  of  a  priori  standards  for  the  reason  that  there  are  other 
determining  forces,  both  within  and  without  the  given  schooL  As  a 
rule,  conditions  found  in  a  given  school  are  a  rough  portrayal  of  the  edu- 
cational sentiment  of  the  community.    Generally  speaking,  good  schoob 
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are  found  in  good  communities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  a 
given  school  is  not  necessarily  an  index  of  what  the  community  can  do 
for  the  school.  Because  this  is  true  the  inspectors  in  this  Association 
are  doing  missionary  work  of  a  high  order  when  they  stimulate  lethargic 
or  backward  cities  to  higher  standards. 

Because  of  the  insistence  of  the  democratic  demand  that  there  must 
be  equal  educational  opportunities  for  aU,  small  commimities  are  taxing 
themselves  heavily  to  provide  as  good  schools  as  are  supported  by  larger 
communities.  These  more  or  less  theoretical  considerations  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  small  schools  are  meeting  the  North  Central  standards 
in  large  nimibers. 

One  of  the  least  valuable  and  yet  most  interesting  parts  of  this  inves- 
tigation deals  with  the  distribution  of  teachers  as  to  sex  on  three  teach- 
ing levels,  viz.,  superintendendes,  prindpalships,  and  teaching  positions. 
The  proportionate  number  of  women  engaged  in  education  decreases  in 
the  direction  of  the  more  purely  executive  positions.  The  fact  that  we 
now  find  them  in  large  nimibers  in  the  high-school  prindpalships  and 
fairly  represented  in  the  superintendendes  may  be  prophetic  of  the 
future. 

From  the  forgoing  data  a  high-school  teacher,  principal,  or  superin- 
tendent may  easily  determine  his  expectancy  as  expressed  in  salary.  He 
can  tell  whether  he  recdves  more  or  less  than  the  median  salary.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  fallacy  in  aU  such  expectancy  tables.  A  particular 
teacher  or  prindpal  may  be  recdving  all  or  more  than  he  is  worth  and 
still  be  in  the  poorest  paid  one-third  of  his  class.  An  insiurance  actuary, 
if  asked  by  someone,  "What  is  my  expectancy  in  life  ?"  should  reply,  "I 
don't  know  what  your  expectancy  is.  It  may  be  two  months  or  forty 
years.  But  the  expectancy  of  men  of  your  age  is  so  much."  Similarly 
no  individual  teacher  can  determine  with  any  certainty  what  kis  expect- 
ancy is.  He  can  only  determine  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  what  the 
expectancy  is  for  teachers  of  his  training,  experience,  habits,  and  the 
like.  In  spite  of  these  limitations,  salary  tables  in  dties  of  a  given  size 
do  furnish  a  better  basis  than  none  for  determining  the  actual  and 
probable  incomes  of  superintendents  or  teachers. 

The  salary  tables  show  that  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between  the 
salary  paid  and  the  size  of  the  place,  and  that  the  variability  and  range 
is  greater  in  large  places  than  in  small  places.  This  condition  is  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  shifting  of  the  teaching  population  from  position 
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to  position.  The  greater  money  rewards  are  found  in  the  larger  places. 
Frequently  the  only  way  for  a  teacher  to  be  rewarded,  ie.,  to  get  an 
increase  in  salary ,  is  to  move.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  many  communities 
let  the  competent  go  with  the  incompetent.  Communities  need  to  be 
stimulated  to  pay  good  teachers  higher  salaries  so  as  to  insure  greater 
stability  of  location  among  teachers.  A  campaign  should  be  inaug- 
urated for  this  purpose. 

There  are  no  tables  in  this  report  of  more  significance  than  those 
showing  the  experience  of  teachers.  They  show  that  there  is  littk  per- 
manency in  the  teaching  corps.  With  enough  vacancies  occurring  in  three 
or  four  years  to  equal  the  total  number  of  high-school  teachers,  the 
school  superintendent  confronts  a  constantly  recurring  problem,  that  of 
training  the  recruits  in  the  methods  of  schoolroom  procedure.  Thisfnob- 
lem  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  one-half  of  the  high-school  recruits 
are  inexperienced,  for  these  data  show  that  the  inexperienced  teadicr 
stands  an  even  chance  of  getting  his  initial  espmeoot  in  a  high  schod. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  successful  demeo- 
tary  experience  of  the  others  is  a  sure  indication  of  success  in  the 
high  school.  A  closer  articulation  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  schools  is 
not  being  secured  by  advancing  grade  teachers  to  high-school  positions. 
The  task  of  providing  adequately  trained  people  for  high-school  teaching 
positions  plainly  rests  with  higher  educational  institutions.  Colleges 
and  university  schools  of  education  and  dq>artments  of  education  are  an 
expression  of  the  desire  of  the  public  in  regard  to  this  matter.  But 
until  the  rewards  are  greater  and  aroused  public  consciousness  insists 
upon  the  employment  of  only  those  who  are  adequately  trained,  results 
will  be  far  from  satisfactory.  One  high-school  teacher  out  of  every  five 
is  not  a  coU^e  graduate.  Three  high  schools  out  of  every  four  enoploy 
one  or  more  undergraduates,  in  spite  of  the  standards  set  up  by  the 
North  Central  Association. 

This  discussion  of  the  results  of  this  investigation  may  be  suminar 
rized  as  follows: 

1.  Standards  determined  by  definition  are  not  imiformly  iq^Ued  in 
practice. 

2.  The  p]x>bldn  of  administering  a  system  of  schools  varies  in  com- 
plexity according  to  the  size  of  the  community,  the  enrolment  of  the 
school,  the  size  of  the  classes,  the  number  of  classes,  and  the  character 
of  the  teacher. 
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3.  The  number  of  redtations  and  the  potential  flexibility  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  variety  of  appeals  afforded  in  a  given  type  of  schools 
increases  in  direct  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  community  represented. 

4.  Feminization  increases  as  the  amount  of  executive  work  decreases. 

5.  Expectancy  as  expressed  in  salaries  and  tenure  increases  with  the 
size  of  the  place. 

6.  Professionalization  in  teaching  rests  at  present  with  the  more 
experienced  teachers  in  the  larger  places. 
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ARTICLE  IV 
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Sec.  3.  The  president,  vice-piesident,  and  aecretaiy-treasurer  shall  serve 
for  a  tenn  of  one  year.  Tlie  other  members  of  the  Executive  Conmiittee  shall 
serve  for  four  years,  one  to  be  elected  by  the  Society  each  year. 

Sec.  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  work 
of  the  Society,  shall  appoint  the  secretary-treasurer,  and  may,  at  its  discretion, 
^>point  an  editor  of  the  Yearbook. 

Sec.  5.  A  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  three  members  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Society  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  to  be  elected  each  year. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  property  of  the  Society, 
shall  have  power  to  make  contracts,  and  shall  audit  all  accounts  of  the  Society, 
and  make  an  annual  finandal  report. 

Sec.  6.    The  method  of  electing  officers  shall  be  determined  by  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  V 

PMicaHons.—Tht  Society  shall  publish  The  Yearbook  of  tke  National 
Society  for  ike  Study  of  Education  and  such  supplements  as  the  Executive 
Committee  may  provide  for. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Meetings. — ^The  Society  shall  hold  its  annual  meetings  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. Other  meetings  may  be  held  when  authorized  by  the  Society  or  by 
the  Executive  Conunittee. 

ARTICLE  Vn 

Amendments. — ^This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  voting  members  present. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY 

OF  EDUCATION 

January  i,  1913,  to  December  31,  1913 

SECEIPTS  FOR  1913 

Balance  on  hand  December  31, 1912 |8ia. 29 

Flom  sale  of  Yearbooks  by  University  of  Chicago  Press: 

June  to  December,  1912 $338. 22 

January  to  June,  1913 457-82 

$796.04 

Interest  on  savings'  bank  account: 

To  January  z,  1913 6. 77 

To  July  1, 1913 7. 13 

t  13.90 
Dues  from  members  (current  and  delinquent) : 

Active 279. 20 

Associate 79.20 

•358.40 

Total  income  for  the  year .*.     $1,168.34 

Total  receipts  including  initial  balance $1,980.63 

EXFENDITUSES  FOB  1913 

PMisking  and  distHbtUing  two  "  Yearbooks": 

Printing  Twelfth  Yearbook,  Part  I  ("Supervision  of  City 

Schools") $338.38 

Printing  Twelfth  Yearbook,  Part  n  (''Supervision  of  Rural 

Schools") 351 .  so 

Distributing  Yearbook 2 .  28 

Inserts  and  Circulars  about  Membership  and  Yearbooks. . .  12 .  25 

Stenographic  work  on  Part  I  of  Yearbook 25.00 

Copyright  fee 2.27 

Total  cost  of  Yearbooks $731 .38 
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87.  JO 

M-35 

X0.4S 

17-47 

.60 

4-70 


Total  lor  SeucUij's  oflks %t^ 77 

Total  emcpKS I973.1S 


Total  rumiililiiici  lor  1915 I  973  ^5 

«3»  1913 1^4* 


Total $1,980.^1 


Number  of  active  membcri  (fayindlng  one  honofaiy)  Deocmbcr  2$,  1913  X49 

Kmnber  of  aModatr  uifanl>ff»  Deoembcr  25, 1913 k 

Total  membefBhip sp 

S.  Chbsiek  Pasxer,  Secretary-Tnasmff 

The  aocounts  of  the  Society  wot  audited  for  the  year  1912  by  Messs. 
Holmes  and  FeLmley  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  found  to  be  conect 


LIST  OF  HONORARY  AND  ACTIVE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
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H.  L.  SMITH 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bloomington,  Indiana 


INTRODUCTION 

In  preparing  the  following  paper,  I  have  secured  many  suggestions 
from  the  publications  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  from  the 
many  excellent  annual  school  reports  and  school  surveys  that  have  been 
published  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  bom  several  individuals 
who  were  kind  enough  to  share  a  part  of  their  time  with  me  in  personal 
interviews  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  Of  the  school  reports,  I 
wish  to  mention  especially  the  recent  ones  from  the  following  cities: 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Elmira,  New  York;  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Newton, 
Massachusetts;  New  York,  New  York. 

The  following  recently  published  scbxxA  surveys  are  typical  of  those 
that  have  been  suggestive  in  the  making  of  the  outlines  of  things 
that  can  profitably  be  done  in  school  surveys:  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Boise,  Idaho;  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Newburgh,  New  York;  New  York  City — 
particularly  the  Interim  Report  by  F.  C.  Howe  and  F.  J.  Goodnow; 
Portland,  Oregon. 

For  personal  suggestions  I  am  indebted  to  Professors  S.  C.  Parker, 
J.  F.  Bobbitt,  M.  E.  Haggerty,  and  G.  D.  Strayer.  To  Professors 
Strayer  and  Parker  I  am  especially  indebted  for  valuable  criticisms 
touching  the  points  to  be  included,  their  final  organization,  and  the 
phraseology  of  certain  portions  of  the  paper. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

Underl3dng  the  preparation  of  this  paper  there  are  three  controlling 
purposes:  first,  that  of  reviewing  briefly  some  of  the  present  pressures 
urging  careful  study  of  local  school  situations;  secondly,  that  of  indicating 
the  forces  that  can  most  safely  and  profitably  be  intrusted  with  making 
local  surve3rs  of  school  conditions,  and  finally,  that  of  suggesting  a  pos- 
sible method  of  approach  to  the  problem  of  making  an  educational 
survey  in  cities  of  from  five  to  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 
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Education  is  no  longer  the  simple  process  that  it  once  was.  From 
haphazard  imitation  a  progressive  step  was  made  long  ago  toward  con- 
scious effort  to  teach  in  a  systematic  way.  Ultimately  this  tendency 
oystallized  among  the  favored  classes  into  the  practice  of  having  a 
single  individual  teach  a  single  child  one  subject  at  a  time.  From  the 
demand  that  a  single  child  be  taught  a  single  subject  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual we  have  progressed  to  the  point  where  children  in  large  groiqis 
must  be  taught,  not  simply  a  single  subject,  but  the  three  R%  and  not 
simply  the  three  R's,  but  many  additional  subjects  also.  Modem  edu- 
cation, too,  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  intellectual  field,  but  extends  into 
the  physical  and  the  moral  as  well.  Besides  all  this,  the  present-day 
school  system  is  called  upon  to  educate,  not  simply  the  children  of  from 
six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  as  formerly,  but  kindergarten  children^ 
youths,  and  adults,  also.  Moreover,  these  kindergarten  children, 
youths,  and  adults  are  to  be  trained,  not  simply  that  they  may  make  a 
better  living  for  themselves  and  that  they  may  also  serve  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  best  that  has  been  experienced  thus  far  by  the  race,  but, 
further,  that  they  may  make  actual  contributions  to  the  knowledge  that 
the  race  already  possesses.  With  this  increase  in  the  scope  of  the  things 
to  be  taught,  in  the  variety  of  individuak  to  be  taught,  and  in  the  pur- 
poses behind  the  teaching,  the  element  of  complexity  has  developed  to 
such  an  extent  that  thorough  organization  has  become  essential.  Devices 
are  needed  to  aid  the  mind  in  grasping  the  situation,  and  in  focusing  the 
attention  of  educators  on  individual  parts  of  the  school  system  while 
they  at  the  same  time  carry  in  mind  the  idea  of  the  whole. 

So  rapidly  has  this  complexity  been  forced  upon  us  that  we  some- 
times feel  lost  in  the  maze  of  it  and  realize  the  inadequacy  of  the  organi- 
zation that  has  been  thus  far  developed  to  meet  it.  The  need  of  a 
careful  examination  of  our  product  to  see  whether  it  meets  expectations 
or  not  continually  forces  itself  upon  our  attention.  A  further  problem  is 
at  present  formulating  itself,  and  that  is  the  desirability  of  an  examina- 
tion to  determine  whether  we  are  teaching  the  things  actually  needed  by 
pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

In  order  to  aid  in  the  intelligent  solution  of  these  two  problems  the 
survey  has  recently  been  called  into  service — ^the  educational  survey  to 
reveal  just  what  we  are  doing  with  the  children  we  are  working  upon  and 
just  what  the  conditions  are  under  which  we  are  working,  and  a  more 
general  survey  including  social,  mercantile,  and  industrial  surveys,  to 
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determine  whether  we  are  giving  an  education  that  the  local  situations 
justify. 

In  order  to  determine  with  reasonable  accuracy  just  the  things  that 
are  essential  in  the  education  of  the  people  of  any  conmiunity,  a  social 
survey  is  necessary.  The  more  complete  such  a  survey  is,  the  better  it 
furnishes  a  setting  or  a  backgroimd  upon  which  to  make  the  educational 
survey. 

Without  such  a  survey  unintelligent  conclusions  might  readily  be 
drawn  from  the  educational  survey  of  actual  conditions  in  the  schools  of 
the  community.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  make  a 
preliminary  but  comprehensive  social  survey  comparable  to  those  made 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  S3rracuse  and 
Newburgh,  New  York,  including  a  study  of  health  conservation  and 
sanitation,  housing  conditions,  betterment  agencies  of  the  city,  foreign 
population,  juvenile  and  adult  delinquency,  dvic  improvement,  labor 
conditions,  municipal  accounting,  public  finance,  local  taxation,  vital 
statistics,  playground  equipment  and  needs,  occupations  for  youths  and 
adults.  Ultimately  such  a  detailed  survey  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  various  interests  of  the  total  social  group. 
Our  democratic  ideals  drive  us  finally  to  such  a  survey.  But  where  such 
an  elaborate  collection  of  data  cannot  be  adequately  made  and  inter- 
preted it  is  well  to  begin  with  a  less  extensive  plan.  A  survey  much  less 
pretentious  could  profitably  be  made  which  would  aid  greatly  in  inter- 
preting the  adequacy  of  educational  facilities. 

The  following  extract  from  Carol  Aronovind's  Knowing  One^s  Oum 
Community  is  suggestive  in  connection  with  the  scope  and  the  starting 
of  a  general  survey. 

STARTING  A  SURVEY 

A  survey,  like  any  other  civic  activity  involving  a  consdous  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  group  of  citizens,  must  be  started  by  some  particular  dvic  or  philan- 
thropic agency,  some  body  of  men  or  women  interested  in  the  wdfare  of  the 
people  whose  intentions  cannot  be  questioned  and  whose  integrity,  good  judg- 
ment, moral  and  political  standing  are  beyond  reproach.  Most  small  dties 
and  towns  have  a  Charity  Organization  Society,  a  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  a  Board  of  Trade,  a  Business  Men's  Association,  a  Grange,  a  large 
Women's  Club,  a  University  Club,  or  some  other  similar  organization  or  agency 
which  is  backed  by  prominent  men  or  women  or  both.  The  person  or  persons 
interested  in  making  a  survey  should  select  the  most  prominent,  the  most 
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respected,  and  if  posuble  the  best  financed  organization  in  the  community 
to  back  the  work.  The  main  conditions  to  be  observed  in  selecting  the 
organization  shoidd  be  as  far  as  possible  a  complete  absence  of  sectarian 
affiliations,  political  color,  or  special  industrial  or  public-service  interests. 

When  the  organization  has  been  decided  upon,  a  carefully  selected  special 
committee  of  persons  from  various  walks  of  life  should  be  appointed  with 
instructions  to  plan  and  organize  the  survey  under  the  au^ices  of  that  organi- 
jEation.  This  committee  shoidd  not  be  so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy,  nor  so  small 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  one-sided  or  not  representative  of  the  best  elements 
in  the  organization.  A  committee  of  ten  persons  in  localities  under  ten  thoa- 
sand  population  and  of  fifteen  to  twenty  in  localities  over  ten  thousand  with 
special  subcommittees  would  probably  prove  most  efficient. 

SCOPE  OF  SUKVEY 

A  survey  should  cover  as  far  as  pos^ble  every  phase  of  community  life, 
advantageous  and  disadvantageotis,  that  time  and  available  energy  can 
secure,  but  if  selection  of  specific  problems  is  made  either  for  the  purpose  of 
beginning  the  work  or  because  of  limitations  of  time  and  working  force,  the 
lines  of  investigation  selected  should  be  practical,  shoidd  have  in  view  improve- 
ments affecting  as  many  people  as  possible,  should  be  easily  understood  by  the 
masses,  and  should  be  measurable  in  commonly  accq>ted  quantities.  If  the 
supply  of  milk  is  bad  an  investigation  into  the  sources  of  milk  and  the  passage 
of  proper  regulations  for  the  control  of  the  milk  supply  will  soon  show  results 
that  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  a  material  reduction  in  the  infant  mortahty 
and  morbidity.'  If  the  schools  are  spending  large  amounts  of  money  with 
meager  results,  an  investigation  into  the  accounting  S3r8tem  of  the  school 
department,  a  study  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  children,  and  visits 
to  the  homes  of  backward  and  truant  pupils  will  soon  reveal  the  cause 
of  the  inefficiency  in  terms  which  can  be  easily  understood  and  almost  as 
easily  remedied. 

Stated  in  brief,  a  survey  must  follow  lines  which  are  of  a  practical  char- 
acter and  must  have  in  view  tangible  improvements  which  are  easUy  under- 
stood and  most  generally  desired. 

OUTLINES  FOR  SOCIAL  SURVEY 

A  fairly  adequate  social  survey  is  illustrated  by  that  being  made  at 
present  by  the  high-school  and  departmental  grade  teachers  of  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana.  The  following  outlines  for  gathering  the  data  desired 
have  just  been  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  high- 
school  teachers  for  drawing  up  a  plan. 
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MERCANTILE  SURVEY  OF  BLOOMINGTON 

STATUS  OP  FIKM 

1.  Firm  name 

2.  Location 

3.  Mercantile  pursuit 

4.  Conmiodities: 

a)  Main  line 

b)  Side  line 

5.  Character  of  firm  (partnership,  corporaium,  cooperative,  profit-sharing) 

6.  Amount  of  capital 

7.  Number  of  stockholders 

8.  Are  stockholders  resident  or  non-resident  ? 


STATUS  09  EMPLOYEES 

z.  Welfare  activities  in  behalf  of  employees 


2.  To  what  extent  are  employees  stockholders? Profit-sharers? 


3.  Special  privileges  extended  to  employees. 


4.  Are  vacations  granted  on  the  firm's  time  ? 


5.  Promotions: 

a)  What  factors  determine  ? . 


b)  How  frequent  ? 


c)  Grades — e.g.,  are  managers  and  departmental  heads  chosen  from  lower 

grades  ? 

6.  Desirable  age  for  beginners 


pirm's  attitude  towaxd  school  trainimg  op  employees 
z.  How  may  the  public  schoob  prepare  employees  more  efficiently  ? 
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4.  V2  ikbc^MMpcfMtcM^KTcnaaMieadpBt-tiHedEr'itkDefa?. 
^  mS  ^Rtaac  ff^twlt  ht  fnAie  for  iiwi  ^Bfio^BS? _ 


2.  Cferical.. 

3.  Sdlui«... 

4.  SptdaL.. 
»>  U&ikilkd 


1.  Sounxt  of  KqjfJy  of  onplaveet. . 
3.  Proportim  o(  ntcn  and  womea. . 

Infonnstion  soppUedby 

OffidalpoHtiaa 

Interview  coaducted  by 

D«te 


SOCIAL  SraVEY  OF  CTTY  OF  BLOOHINGTON 

ne Given  Dune Street  and  No. .. 
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Birthplace  of  mother 

Male  children,  ages 

Female  children,  ages 

Number  of  cases  of  illness  during  past  year Parents Children. 

Character  of  illness Length  of  illness 

Length  of  residence  of  family  in  Bloomington 

Number  of  different  school  corporations  family  has  lived  in 

Grade  in  which  father  left  school 

Grade  in  which  mother  left  school 

Male  children  who  have  left  school,  left  in  what  grades? 

Reason  for  leaving 

Female  children  who  have  left  school,  left  in  what  grades? 

Reason  for  leaving 

Housing: 

*Kind  of  house 

Condition,  inside Outside 

Number  of  families  in  building 

Number  of  rooms Size 

Number  of  sleeping-rooms 

Window  provision  ample? 

Number  of  dark  rooms 

Cellar Sewer  connections Cesspool Plumbing.. . 

Water  supply,  well Cistern City  service 

Toilet,  inside Outside 

Lighting Method  of  garbage  disposal 

Front  yard Back  yard 

Cooking  done  at  home 

Heating:  Stove Furnace Hot  water Steam. . 

Furniture,  quality  of Ample 

House  owned How  purchased? 

Mortgage Lodgers  or  boarders 

Bathing  facilities 

General  cleanliness  and  order 

General  condition  of  streets  and  alleys  adjoining  property 

LffCOME: 

Earnings  of  father,  weekly monthly yearly. . . 

Earnings  of  mother,  weekly monthly. yearly. . . 

Earnings  of  children  separately 

Income  from  other  sources Total  income 

Savings: 

Bank  deposits Trust  company  deposits 

Building  and  Loan  Associations Postal 

Life  insurance 

Property  insurance Chattel  loans Rate. . . 

Purchase  on  instalment 

*  The  italicised  questioiis  are  not  to  be  asked,  but  are  to  be  filled  out  by  surveyor. 
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Expenses: 

Rent dothing Food Fud lighting 

Reaeatkni  and  amusement Travd Taxes 

Dues  and  contributions Other  items 

City  water 

Industsial  Status: 

Occupation  of  father,  hours Day  or  ni^t  labor. 

Occupation  of  mother,  hours Day  or  ni^t  labor. 

Occupation  of  children  that  work,  hours Day  or  nic^t  labor. 

Occupation  of  rdatives  living  with  family,  hours Day  or  night  labor. 

Social  Cbaractekistics: 

Church  membership,  father Mother 

Church  attendance,  father Mother 

Sabbath-school  attendance,  father Mother Cluldren. . 

Number  of  children  in  public  schoob 

Club  membership,  father Mother 

Fraternal  orders,  father Mother 

Labor  organizations,  father 

Means  of  recreation,  father Mother Children 

Charity  received 

Character  of  reading 

Interest  in  music 

General  moral  status 

Does  father  drink? GamhUf 

Date 

INDUSTRIAL  SURVEY  OF  BLOOMINGTON 

X.  Firm  name 

a.  Distribution  of  laborers  as  regards  kind  of  employment. 

a)  Laborers 

h)  Skilled  workmen 

3.  Source  of  labor  supply 

4.  How  may  the  public  schools  prepare  employees  more  efficiently  ? 


$.  How  have  the  schools  hitherto  successfully  or  unsuccessfully  contributed  to  such 
preparation  ? 

6.  What  changes  in  courses  or  methods  would  you  suggest  for  more  practical  training  ? 

7.  Will  the  employment  permit  employees  to  attend  part-time  day-school  ? 

8.  Will  evening  schools  be  feasible  for  mature  employees? 

9.  What  special  aptitudes  and  qualities  (physical  strength,  dexterity,  mental  alert- 
ness, etc.)  are  considered  most  valuable  in  each  line  of  employment  ? 

Information  supplied  by 

Interview  conducted  by Date 
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The  gathering  of  the  above  data  is  done  by  the  teachers  themselves. 
The  tabulation  of  the  data  will  be  done  largely  by  clerical  help.  The 
final  interpretation  of  the  data  will  be  made  by  the  teachers,  principals, 
and  superintendent. 

The  educational  survey  proper  should  be  made  along  lines  in  which 
standards  of  measurement  have  already  been  fairly  well  worked  out, 
standards  applicable  to  the  construction,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of 
the  school  plant,  to  the  qualifications,  selection,  and  tenure  of  ofiice  of 
superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  janitors,  and  other  employees,  to 
the  course  of  study,  to  enrolling  and  holding  individual  pupils,  and 
finally  to  measuring  the  quality  of  the  performance  of  pupils  in  their 
school  subjects. 

In  connection  with  some  of  these  points,  such  as  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  buildings,  standards  have  been  fairly  well  worked  out 
for  some  time.    These  are  adequately  set  forth  in  American  School 
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Houses  by  Professor  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.  Dr.  Franklin  Bobbitt,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  gathering  some  data  that  will  ultimately  be 
helpful  along  this  line.  The  mimeographed  blanks  that  he  is  using  in 
gathering  these  data  he  will  gladly  furnish  free  of  charge  to  superinten- 
dents within  the  North  Central  territory.  Subjective  standards  have 
been  used  for  a  long  time  in  measuring  the  quality  of  teaching  done,  but 
only  recently  have  serious  attempts  been  made  to  measure  the  quality 
of  teaching  by  an  objective  measurement  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  subjects  of  the  teaching.  Among  the  most  efficient  and  recent  of 
the  objective  measures  are: 

1.  Scales  for  measiuing  the  quality  of  handwriting:  one  by  Dr.  Edward 
L.  Thomdike  and  one  by  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres. 

2.  A  scale  for  the  measurement  of  quality  in  English  composition  by  Dr. 
MUo  B.  HiUegas. 

3.  Spelling  ability — iXs  measurement  and  distributioivr— by  Dr.  B.  R. 
Buckingham. 

4.  Arithmetical  abilities,  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Stone. 

5.  A  series  of  tests  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Courtis  on  arithmetic,  reading,  composi- 
tion, punctuation,  spelling,  S3mtax,  memory,  and  handwriting. 

6.  The  measurement  of  achievement  in  drawing,  by  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Thomdike. 

In  the  Twelfth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Part  I,  "The  Supervision  of  City  Schools,"  Dr.  Franklin 
Bobbitt  presents  a  good  discussion  of  the  use  of  such  tests  for  exact 
measurement  purposes. 

The  Thomdike  scale  for  measuring  the  quality  of  handwriting  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Collie,  120th 
Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City.  The  separate  scales  cost  five 
cents  each. 

The  Ayres  scale  for  measuring  the  quality  of  handwriting  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Division  of  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foimdation, 
130  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  of  scales,  five 
cents  each. 

The  Hillegas,  Buckingham,  and  Stone  tests  are  all  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  New  York  City.  The  price 
of  the  Hillegas  scales  is  two  cents  a  copy;  the  Buckingham  scale  costs 
$1 . 25  in  doth  and  $0. 95  in  paper;  the  Stone  tests  are  $1 .00. 
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The  Courtis  tests  may  be  secured  by  writing  Courtis  Standard  Tests, 
82  Eliot  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Tests  complete  in  sets  ready  for  use: 

Series  A,  Arithmetic,  per  thousand I20. 00 

Series  B,  Arithmetic,  per  thousand 18. 00 

Series  C,  English,  per  thousand 20. 00 

Test  7,  Series  A,  Loose  sheets  including  necessary  instructions 

and  record  sheets,  per  thousand xo.  00 

Folders  of  instructions,  each .05 

With  all  of  these  helps  supplemented  as  they  will  be  very  shortly  by 
standards  in  many  additional  fields  worked  out  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Thorndike,  it  will  be  possible  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  any  system 
of  schools  with  a  measure  more  tangible  and  less  variable  than  that  of 
personal  opinion. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Conunittee  on  Standards 
and  Tests  for  judging  the  Efficiency  of  Schools  and  Systems  of  Schools, 
presented  by  Dr.  George  Drayton  Strayer,  is  suggestive  of  the  range  of 
school  conditions  that  lend  themselves  fairly  adequately  to  objective 
measurement: 

What  methods  are  to  be  employed  in  an  efficient  school  survey  ?  A  school 
survey  will  naturally  aim  to  deal  with  those  phases  of  school  organization 
which  are  capable  of  exact  objective  review.  Thus  the  financial  management 
of  the  schoob  should  be  taken  up.  The  physical  equipment  of  the  schoob 
should  be  examined.  The  attendance  at  schools,  including  the  question  of 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  can  be  definitely  determined. 
The  rate  of  promotion  within  the  grade  can  be  definitely  known.  The  number 
of  children  in  a  given  classroom  should  be  ascertained;  the  provisions  that  are 
made  for  exceptional  children,  including  defectives;  the  method  of  training 
teachers,  their  qualifications,  the  method  of  their  appointment,  and  the  method 
of  eliminating  inefficient  teachers  should  be  considered.  The  salaries  of 
teachers  and  the  rules  governing  their  tenure  of  office;  the  provisions  that  are 
made  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  during  the  period  of  their  services;  the 
organization  and  functions  of  the  supervisory  staff  and  the  efficiency  with 
which  they  carry  out  their  work,  especially  with  reference  to  their  conduct 
with  the  classroom  exercises;  the  efficiency  of  instruction,  including  an  exami- 
nation of  the  courses  of  studies;  the  methods  of  class  instruction,  including 
the  variations  in  these  methods  of  class  instruction,  the  variations  of  these 
methods  which  are  to  be  observed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  system,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  achievements  of  pupils  in  the  subjects  commonly  taught: 
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all  will  be  subject  to  careful  review.  There  should  also  be  made  an  ezamiaa- 
tion  of  the  provisions  which  exist  within  the  S3rstem  for  recording  such  data  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  study  of  educational  problems,  together  with 
recommendations  concerning  the  use  to  be  made  of  these  facts. 

Any  school  inquiry  should,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  observe,  measure,  and 
report  the  conditions  of  the  community's  political,  industrial,  social,  and  edu- 
cational life  which  favor  or  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  schools.  Inv^tiga- 
tors  should  dwell  upon  the  achievements  of  the  school  system,  especially 
noting  the  direction  m  which  it  is  moying.  The  measure  of  the  effidency  of 
any  school  or  system  of  schools  must  always  be  made  in  terms  of  the  changes, 
developments,  improvements,  or  growths  in  efficiency  which  have  taken  place 
imder  a  given  administration  or  during  a  given  period  of  years. 

After  determining  that  an  educational  survey  is  essential  to  progress 
the  question  arises,  "How  can  and  should  the  survey  be  made  and  by 
whom  should  it  be  made  ? ''  There  are  school  officials  who  feel  that  they 
themselves  can  take  adequate  care  of  their  own  school  affairs  and  who 
consequently  fail  to  welcome  what  they  term  interference  from  the 
outside  in  an  attempt  to  ix>int  them  to  the  light.  There  are  those,  too, 
on  the  outside  who  feel  that  practical  school  men  are  not  among  the 
elect  as  far  as  knowledge  of  what  they  should  do  and  are  doing  is  con- 
cerned, and  can  therefore  be  trusted  with  the  job  of  overhauling  than- 
selves  only  at  great  risk  and  danger.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
attitude  of  self-satisfaction  that  begets  a  lazy,  imintelligent  conservatism 
that  needs  to  be  jostled  out  of  its  routine  ruts,  and  such  an  attitude 
naturally  brooks  no  foreign  interference.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  attitude  of  the  outsider  who  sometimes  feels  that  his  genius  alone  is 
sufficient  to  delve  to  the  bottom  of  existing  difficulties  and  not  even  the 
aid  of  a  native  in  holding  a  candle  while  he  works  is  tolerated. 

There  is  some  foundation  for  the  feeling  that  reform  from  within  is 
initiated  with  difficulty.  Those  within  a  system  are  naturally  controlled 
by  traditions,  and  consequently  travel  the  blazed  trail  without  seeking 
new  paths.  Even  philosophers  tell  us  that  schools  of  philosophy  develop 
and  tend  to  build  a  crust  aroimd  their  theories,  so  that  new  ideas  can 
with  difficulty  penetrate  current  thought.  Concentration  on  the  old 
ways  of  doing  things  tends  to  enhance  ignorance  and  to  blind  individuals 
to  their  own  faults. 

Aside  from  ignorance  and  the  hampers  of  tradition,  there  is  anoth^ 
reason,  plausible  on  the  siurface,  why  a  school  system  should  be  reformed 
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from  without,  namely,  the  tendency  of  himian  nature  to  defend  past 
action  and  thus  to  furnish  protection  against  adverse  criticism.  This 
argument  is  based  on  the  assumption,  however,  that  people  are  ultimately 
dishonest,  a  supposition  that  can  scarcely  be  maintained,  I  think.  Even 
if  the  supposition  were  correct,  it  would  argue,  in  the  long  run,  in  favor 
of  local  authorities  having  a  part  in  the  survey  in  order  to  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  discover,  acknowledge,  and  correct  the  faults  in  the  system. 

Any  school  system  needs  expert  direction  and  suggestions  in  con- 
nection with  its  surveys  in  order  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  suggested  above, 
but  this  concession  does  not  carry  with  it  the  conclusion  that  the  siu^ey 
should  be  made  wholly  independently  of  the  aid  that  the  system  itself 
can  give. 

The  conventional  habit  of  teachers  of  looking  to  superintendents  and 
supervisors  for  all  reforms  has  limited  the  possibility  of,  teachers  doing 
constructive  work  themselves;  and  the  assumption  of  a  similar  attitude 
by  school  officials  to  the  effect  that  they  must  have  outsiders  do  all  con- 
structive work  for  them  will  tend  to  conceal  from  them  and  from  society 
their  own  possibilities  in  the  line  of  constructive  work.  In  principle, 
then,  the  attitude  of  experts  in  feeling  that  school  administrators  cannot 
examine  adequately  their  own  work,  even  imder  direction,  is  vicious  in 
character  and  harbors  a  tendency  that  the  spirit  of  democracy  has  been 
vigorously  attempting  to  shake  off  for  centuries  past.  Just  as  any  set 
of  experts  would  rightly  resent  the  assumption  that  an  outside  interest 
could  properly  diagnose  their  work  without  their  help,  so  the  school 
officials  in  any  conununity,  however  benighted  through  ignorance  and 
shackled  by  tradition,  can  justly  assume  that  their  suggestions  and  help 
would  be  valuable  to  outsiders  in  discovering  points  of  strength  and 
weakness.  It  is  not  the  contention  that  every  community  is  able  of 
itself  to  initiate  or  even  to  carry  out  a  reform  movement,  but  rather  that 
each  community  possesses  the  latent  ability  to  be  of  invaluable  service 
in  such  a  reform  under  proper,  imprejudiced  guidance  from  without.  It 
would  doubtless  be  necessary  to  impart  some  leaven  from  the  outside  to 
stir  up  latent  possibilities,  but  once  these  possibilities  should  be  stirred 
up,  set  in  motion,  and  directed,  they  should  be  able  of  their  own  momen- 
tum in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  to  continue  to  pour  out  valuable  results. 
If  a  locality  is  blind  to  its  faults,  that  blindness  cannot  be  cured  by  some- 
one's saying:  Behold!  and  then  ix>inting  out  what  there  is  to  be  seen. 
A  more  fundamental  cure  is  necessary,  and  that  cure  is  to  lead  the 
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benighted  to  the  light  of  experience.    The  light  of  experience  can  come 
only  with  actual  participation  in  the  work. 

To  the  argument  for  actual  participation  in  the  work  by  local  school 
officials  and  the  teaching  corps  itself  there  seems  to  be  only  one  valid 
objection  and  that  is  the  objection  that  such  a  survey  stretches  over  too 
long  a  period  of  time.  It  is  true  that  such  a  survey  is  a  slower  process  than 
a  survey  made  by  outside  experts,  because  the  outside  experts  can  devote 
all  of  their  time  to  the  one  thing.  Wherever  it  is  essential  that  the  survey 
be  completed  in  a  limited  period  of  time  the  work  should  not  be  crowded 
on  to  the  local  teaching  corps.  Generally,  however,  the  demand  is  not 
so  insistent  as  to  necessitate  depriving  local  forces  of  the  privilege  of 
doing  a  large  part  of  the  actual  survey  work. 

Assuming  then  that  an  adequate  survey  can  be  made  by  the  school 
system  itself  under  expert  advice  and  guidance — and  this  assumption  is 
certainly  as  soimd  as  the  opposite  assumption  until  it  is  proved  by  trial  to 
fail — ^we  should  examine  in  what  way  the  results  would  be  more  desirable 
from  such  a  survey  than  from  one  made  wholly  by  those  on  the  outside. 

In  the  first  place,  defects  are  bound  to  be  discovered  by  any  adequate 
survey  in  even  the  best  system  of  schools,  and  if  these  defects  are  to  be 
remedied  there  must  be  a  readjustment  of  the  school  officials  to  the  new 
light  unless  the  officials  be  simply  ousted  and  new  people  be  put  in  their 
places.  Experience  shows  that  the  damage  from  the  latter  procedure 
is  sometimes  as  bad  as  the  original  condition  with  its  blindness  to  faults. 
Experience  shows  further  that  it  is  easier  to  adjust  one's  self  to  self- 
criticism  than  to  criticism  imposed  from  without.  And  the  ease  of 
making  the  new  adjustment  is  an  essential  consideration  in  any  pro- 
cedure that  is  not  merely  destructive  but  constructive  as  well. 

In  the  second  place,  the  educative  effect  upon  local  authorities  who 
make  a  siurvey  themselves  is  of  significant  importance.  Knowledge  to 
the  saturation  ix>int  can  come  only  by  actual  participation  in  the  work. 
The  mere  review  of  results  and  conclusions  slides  off  in  a  way  that  is 
readily  understood  by  the  teacher  as  opposed  to  the  teller.  With  the 
full  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  survey — ^a  comprehension  that 
can  come  only  through  actual  participation — comes  not  only  a  new  con- 
secration of  service  to  the  general  problems  of  the  profession  and  a  more 
genuine  willingness  and  inspiration  to  follow  results  revealed  by  the  par- 
ticular survey,  but  a  more  genuine  knowledge  of  how  to  grapple  with 
the  perplexities  that  must  continually  confront  school  officials. 
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Not  only  are  people  more  willing  to  correct  and  more  capable  of 
correcting  errors  that  they  themselves  have  had  a  hand  in  locating,  but 
by  so  doing  they  disarm  any  tendency  of  local  enemies  to  cast  irrepa- 
rable reflection  upon  the  system  or  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the 
findings.  The  very  fact  that  those  within  the  S3rstem  have  discovered 
their  own  weaknesses  is  an  argument  that  somehow  or  other  they  them- 
selves will  be  able  to  eradicate  these  weaknesses.  Hence  the  danger  of 
an  unwarranted  clamor  for  a  change  in  administration  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Everyday  observations  and  practices  support  the  contention  that 
errors  should  be  discovered  and  cured  largely  from  the  inside.  Forced 
reform  and  forcing  attention  to  the  need  of  reform  are  two  very  different 
things.  The  reform  must  take  place  within  the  individual,  and  the 
individual  must  himself  feel  the  need  for  it  through  self-discovery, 
though  the  start  toward  that  discovery  be  stimulated  from  the  outside. 
An  outside  influence  can  only  direct  internal  effort  to  a  change.  It  can- 
not work  the  reform.  And  I  take  it  that  we  do  not  want  to  lodge  in  our 
activity  in  school  surveys  on  the  level  where  we  so  long  tarried  in  medical 
inspection — the  plane  of  pointing  out  conditions  without  concern  as  to 
their  ultimate  remedy.  Our  democratic  theory  of  freedom  should  oper- 
ate at  least  to  the  extent  of  giving  school  systems  an  opportimity  under 
capable  guidance  to  diagnose  their  own  cases  and  to  work  the  conse- 
quent cure  before  demanding  meek  submission  to  the  invasion  of  the 
foreigner  and  the  putting  on  of  the  foreigner's  habit  in  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty. 

A  final  though  a  minor  argument  for  siurveys  by  the  local  authorities 
is  that  of  decreased  cost.  In  the  case  of  a  local  survey  the  workers  and 
the  machinery  are  both  on  the  field,  so  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
eliminated.  Salaries  too  are  largely  already  supplied  in  the  case  of  local 
investigation,  whereas  these  are  an  added  burden  when  surveyors  from 
abroad  are  imported. 

The  self-survey  under  competent  outside  expert  direction  gradually 
forces  itself  upon  one  as  opposed  to  the  siurvey  by  outside  experts  because 
of  the  smaller  financial  cost,  because  of  the  avoidance  of  internal  com- 
munity eruptions  stimulated  by  radical  conclusions  deduced  from 
statistics  imsympathetically  gathered  and  interpreted,  because,  further, 
of  the  wholesome  educational  and  stimulating  effect  of  such  a  self- 
examination  uix>n  the  whole  teaching  and  supervisory  corps  of  a  school 
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S3rstemy  and  because,  finally,  such  a  work  is  the  logical  job  of  those 
already  employed  to  determine  and  carry  out  the  policies  of  the  school 
system. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Professor  G.  D.  Strayer, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Tests  for  Judging  the 
Efficiency  of  Schools  and  Systems  of  Schools,  presents  briefly  the  opinion 
of  this  conmiittee  on  this  subject: 

A  survey  can  be  most  advantageously  undertaken  by  the  school  officers. 
If  the  citizens  wish  to  have  a  survey  made  they  ought  to  be  able  to  secure  it 
through  their  regular  representatives  on  the  board.    Groups  of  citizens  who 
cannot  secure  such  action  through  the  board  should  be  provided  with  means 
of  carrying  out  a  survey,  and  should  fed  justified  in  adding  temporarily  to  the 
supervisory  staff  a  group  of  specialists  competent  to  undertake  a  thorough- 
going inquiry.    Furthermore,  the  superintendent  ought  to  be  in  position  at 
any  time  to  call  in  impartial  professional  advisors  in  case  he  finds  school 
interests  seriously  jeopardized.    Whether  the  survey  originates  with  the 
superintendent,  or  with  the  board,  or  with  an  interested  group  of  citizens,  its 
purpose  should  be  to  protect  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  children  and  youth 
of  the  commuhity  by  employing  specialists,  either  within  or  without  the  system, 
competent  to  study  scientifically  the  school  system,  and  able,  by  virtue  of 
their  experience  as  educators,  to  propose  adequate  and  workable  reforms. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  written  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  for 
statements  of  attitude  toward  the  co-operative  plan  of  conducting  school 
surveys' makes  clear  the  advisability  of  enlisting  the  services  both  of 
university  experts  and  of  local  school  people  in  school  surveys: 

W.  C.  Bagley,  Director,  School  of  Education,  University  of  lUinob, 
Urbana,  111.:  I  may  say  that  we  are  very  desirous  in  our  department  of 
co-operating  in  every  helpful  way  with  those  who  are  conducting  school 
surveys  in  our  state.  The  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  its  meeting 
in  December,  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  a  state  school  surv^r  to  be  made 
by  the  State  Departmei\t  of  Public  Instruction  in  co-operation  with  the 
School  of  Education  at  the  University,  the  normal  schools,  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  state.  Pursuant  to  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  a 
survey  has  been  planned  and  the  preliminary  steps  are  now  well  under  way. 
Professor  Coffman  is  director  of  the  survey  and  Professor  Johnson,  Professor 
Bobbitt  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  myself  are  co-operating  in  the 
investigation  of  certain  specific  topics. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  dangers  that  are  involved  in  placing  the  leader- 
ship of  these  surveys  in  the  hands  of  the  educational  departments  of  the 
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universities.  I  should  say,  however,  that  these  dangers  are  quite  overbalanced 
by  the  advantages  which  this  policy  involves. 

PROFESSOR  J.  F.  BoBBiTT,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago: 
The  superintendent  of  a  neighboring  city  recently  proposed  a  survey  for  his 
school  system,  to  be  conducted  by  men  from  the  University.  While  the 
response  of  teachers  and  principals  was  on  the  whole  favorable,  yet  there  were 
a  few  who  asked,  ''Why  should  not  you,  the  superintendent,  make  all  necessary 
analyses  of  school  conditions,  point  out  merits  and  shortcomings,  and  make  all 
the  desirable  recommendations  ?    Why  call  in  men  from  the  University  ?  " 

Undoubtedly,  as  the  questions  imply,  it  is  the  superintendent's  chief  fimc- 
tion  to  do  just  these  very  things,  currently  and  continuously,  for  his  school 
system.  And  yet  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  full  justification  for  an  occasional 
analysts  of  school  conditions  by  someone  who  is  not  a  permanent  member  of 
the  system,  however  good  may  be  the  work  of  the  schools.  Wliile  the  members 
of  the  school  organization  have  a  far  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  the  school  work  than  any  co-operating  or  temporarily  employed  out- 
sider can  possibly  have,  yet  this  very  familiarity  with  the  details  of  the  work, 
filling  as  it  does  so  large  a  portion  of  the  field  of  vision,  tends  naturally  and 
inevitably  to  shut  out  a  sufficient  view  of  the  more  general  relations.  A  thing 
is  to  be  seen  in  vdde  perspective  only  by  one  who  can  stand  some  distance  away 
from  it  and  view  it  as  a  whole,  disinterestedly  and  objectively.  One's  vision 
must  not  be  distorted  by  personal  interests,  personal  acquaintances,  and  the 
forms  of  bias  and  prejudice  that  spring  from  these.  However  superior,  there- 
fore, may  be  the  teaching  and  supervising  staff  of  a  city-school  system,  it  seems 
desirable  for.  a  city  to  have  periodically  some  disinterested  outsider  examine 
into  the  factors  composing  the  educational  situation. 

It  is  in  fact  a  nece^ry  division  of  labor.  The  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
the  city  are  specialists  in  the  details  of  that  particular  situation.  The  co- 
operating university  workers  are  specialists  in  the  more  general  relationships 
of  educational  movements.  It  is  the  business  of  the  university  men  to  see 
these  movements  as  they  exist  throughout  the  country;  it  is  the  business  of 
superintendent  and  teachers  in  a  given  city  to  see  these  movements  in  their 
concrete  details  as  they  exist  in  their  particular  city.  Efficiency  in  both  kinds 
of  work  is  not  easily  possible  under  present  conditions. 

This  specializing  of  functions  and  co-operating  of  the  specialists  is  especially 
desirable  during  our  present  transitional  age  when  our  school  systems  are  being 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  reconstructed.  The  changes  demanded  require 
thought,  study,  and  arduous,  long-extended  labors  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
supervisors.  Completely  engrossed  in  the  task  of  making  the  particular  adjust- 
ments needed  at  the  time,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  in  mind  the  total  movement  of 
which  the  immediate  tasks  are  but  parts.    They  cannot  well  be  sure  as  to  the 
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next  steps  to  be  taken  in  any  given  case.    They  have  distinct  need  of  the 
specialist  in  the  wider  relations. 

Lotus  D.  Coffman,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois:  In  a  num- 
ber of  states  the  movement  to  survey  the  public  schools  was  initiated  by  people 
not  officially  connected  with  the  schoob.  But  in  Illinois  the  survey  now  being 
organized  was  begun  by  the  school  people  themselves.  That  this  state  might 
not  prove  a  laggard  in  educational  advancement,  a  number  of  men  and  women, 
representing  every  type  of  public  education  in  the  state,  met  in  Springfield  in 
response  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  last  State  Teachers'  Association,  calling 
for  a  state-wide  educational  survey,  and  appointed  an  executive  conunittee 
consisting  of  President  David  Felmley  of  Normal,  chairman;  Superintendent 
Hugh  S.  Magill,  Jr.,  Springfield;  Coimty  Superintendent  Charles  Mcintosh, 
Monticello;  and  Principal  Morgan  C.  Hoggs,  Chicago.  Dr.  Lotus  D.  Cofiiman 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  was  made  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  director  of  the  survey. 

Faith  in  the  possibilities  of  this  survey  is  founded  upon  the  number  of 
agencies  that  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  co-operate  in  carrying  it  forward. 
State  Superintendent  Francis  G.  Blair  has  authorized  the  committees  to  collect 
as  much  of  the  information  as  possible  through  his  office  and  has  offered  the 
assistance  of  his  statistical  experts  in  collating  the  material.  Assistance  will 
be  received  from  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  its  large  sectional  organi- 
zations, the  Principals'  Club,  the  University  of  Chicago,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, the  normal  schools  of  the  state,  and  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Hon.  p.  p.  Claxton,  United  States  Conmiissioner  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. :  I  think  your  suggestion  that  universities  should  co-operate  with 
school  officials  in  making  school  surveys  is  a  good  one.  Neither  the  university 
man  nor  the  school  man  alone  is  capable  of  making  t)ie  best  survey.  Both 
working  together  ought  to  make  the  survey  much  more  valuable.  It  would  be 
still  more  valuable  if  the  imiversity  man  and  the  public-school  man  and  the 
business  man  could  co-operate.  The  points  of  view  of  these  are  needed  in 
making  any  adequate  survey  of  a  school  S3rstem. 

Ellwood  p.  Cubberley,  Leland  Stanford  Jimior  University,  Stanford 
University,  California:  If  school  survejrs  are  made  in  an  appreciative  ^irit 
they  can  be  made  a  very  great  help  to  city-school  S3rstems.  Such  surveys  can 
best  be  made  by  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  educational  problem  and 
who  can  approach  the  work  of  a  survey  with  the  idea  of  finding  out  the  excel- 
lences of  the  system  as  well  as  its  defects.  I  think  we  are  not  likely  to  have 
too  many  good  surveys;  but  of  investigations,  as  contrasted  with  surveys,  we 
need  very  few.  A  good  survey  is  in  the  nature  of  a  taking  of  stock  with  a  view 
to  further  purchase  and  development,  and  a  school  survey  ought  to  offer  a 
good  constructive  program  for  the  conmiunity  surveyed. 
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Edward  C.  Elliott,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin:  I 
bfelieve  most  heartily  in  the  form  of  co-operation  referred  to  in  your  letter  of 
April  2  relative  to  school  surveys.  I  believe  the  survey  affords  the  most 
practical  instrumentality  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  fundamental  purpose  of  all  such  supervision.  This  purpose 
may  be  very  simply  summed  up  thus: 

To  discover  the  truth  about  our  institutions  of  education  in  such  form  and  in 
such  manner  as  will  make  our  profession  of  citizenship  more  intelligent  as  to  the 
motive  f  methods,  and  machinery  of  the  whole  school  plan  and  to  cause  our  profes- 
sion of  education  to  be  more  directly  purposeful  and  more  consciously  constructive. 

If  I  were  to  analyze  the  above  general  piirpose  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
following  special  items  which  seem  to  me  to  warrant  attention  on  the  part 
both  of  university  students  of  education  and  of  those  engaged  in  actual  practice 
in  schools:  (i)  There  is  too  wide  a  gap  between  our  theories  of  education  and 
our  practices  in  schools.  (2)  There  is  too  much  pretense  of  teaching  and  school 
supervision,  and,  consequently,  too  little  economical  performance  of  funda- 
mental educational  worth.  (3)  We  have  had  too  few  facts  on  which  to  ground 
whole  truths  about  the  productivity  and  economy  of  the  public-school  system. 
(4)  We  lack  that  kind  of  publicity  necessary  for  the  intelligent  confidence  of 
our  people  in  their  schools.  (5)  Our  school  systems  move  forward  by  drifting 
through  the  channels  of  least  resistance,  or,  of  greatest  attractiveness,  rather 
than  by  an  intentional  direction  through  the  intricate  passages  that  lead  to 
the  greatest  idtimate  utility. 

W.  A.  Jessup,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  Educational  inter- 
ests are  to  be  congratulated  on  accoimt  of  the  present  tendency  to  conduct 
school  surveys  by  means  of  the  co-operation  between  university  experts  and 
local  school  officials.  Each  institution  has  much  to  gain  from  this  type  of 
co-ordination.  The  school  survey  needs  the  expert  ability,  the  scientific  atti- 
tude, and  the  vision  of  the  professor  of  school  administration.  The  university, 
on  the  other  hand,  needs  to  come  into  contact  with  the  real  problems  to  be 
foimd  in  the  development  of  an  educational  system. 

G.  D.  Strayer,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York:  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  specialist  should  be  called  in  by  the  local  administration 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  when  a  school  survey  is  to  be  made,  for  exactly 
the  same  reasons  that  specialists  in  other  lines  of  study  and  investigation  are 
used  in  their  fields  of  inquiry.  We  are  all, familiar  with  the  r6le  played  by  the 
specialists  in  taxation,  or  in  engineering,  or  in  preventive  medicine,  and  the 
like,  in  practical  affairs.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  combination  of  the 
practical  administrative  officer  and  of  the  student  and  investigator  will  always 
mean  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  survey  of  a  school  system  than  can  be 
expected  if  either  works  alone. 
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Harlan  Ufdegrapf,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania: In  my  judgment,  boards  of  education  or  superintendents,  or  both  in 
unison,  are  warranted  in  calling  upon  educational  experts  in  tmiversities  to 
express  their  opinions  regarding  the  advisability  of  possible  courses  of  action 
or  the  continuance  of  a  policy  that  has  been  on  trial.  Such  an  expression  may 
also  serve  a  useful  function  in  making  known  to  a  school  board  and  citizens 
the  status  of  their  school  system  as  compared  with  systems  elsewhere,  such 
knowledge  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  further  policies. 

Professors  of  education  in  universities  have  pecidiar  advantages  for  such 
service  in  that  they  are  well  informed  as  to  the  latest  developments  in  their 
respective  fields  and  also  in  that  th^r  have  opportunity  to  examine  impartially 
the  success  of  various  plans  in  the  schools  that  are  visited  by  them.  Particular 
care  should  be  taken  by  such  persons  called  upon  to  render  this  service  that 
th^r  gain  a  full  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  local  situation 
in  which  the  inquiry  is  made.  This  is  not  always  possible  in  the  brief  time 
that  is  sometimes  allowed  for  these  inquiries  and  herein  lies  a  limitation  to  the 
usefulness  of  their  service. 

Two  outlines  follow,  one  a  brief  outline  intended  to  be  suggestive 
of  some  of  the  more  important  things  that  might  be  considered  in  a 
limited  study  of  local  educational  conditions;  the  other  a  more  elaborate 
outline  given  in  the  spirit  of  suggesting  a  range  of  subjects  that  might 
profitably  be  investigated  in  an  educational  survey  of  a  small  dty  system 
of  schools.  In  no  one  system  would  it  be  desirable  to  attempt  in  any 
survey  an  investigation  of  all  or  of  even  a  large  part  of  the  points  sug- 
gested in  the  longer  outline. 

A  BRIEF  OUTLINE  FOR  AN  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY 

SCHOOL  PLANT  AMD  EQUIPICENT 

I.  General  Facts  about  Each  Building. 

1.  Description  of  location. 

2.  Floor  plans. 

3.  Dimensions,  original  cost,  date  of  erection,  and  present  condition. 

4.  Material  used  in  construction. 

5.  Protection  from  fire. 

6.  Heating  and  ventilating  systems,  description  of. 

7.  Number,  purpose,  and  size  of  various  rooms  in  building. 

8.  Number  of  te;achers  and  pupils  accommodated. 

9.  Adequacy  of  steps  and  stairways  for  age  and  number  of  pupils  accom- 
modated. 

10.  Drinking  and  washing  facilities. 

11.  Toilet  accommodations. 
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n.  Specific  Facts  about  Each  Room. 

1.  Use  made  of  room. 

2.  Number  and  grade  of  pupils  accommodated. 

3.  Seating. 

4.  Dimensions  and  size  showing: 

a)  Cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  child. 

b)  Square  feet  floor  space  per  child. 

5.  Blackboards. 

a)  Amo\mt  of  available  space. 

b)  Condition  of. 

6.  Lighting. 

a)  Light  sp>ace  area  compared  with  floor  space  area. 

b)  Height  of  top  of  windows  compared  with  width  of  room. 

c)  Freedom  from  shadows  cast  on  children's  work. 
III.  Equipment  of  Building  as  a  Whole. 

1.  Niunber,  kind,  and  value  of  library  books. 

2.  Same  for  musical  instruments  and  equipment. 

3.  Same  for  other  eqmpment  like  stereopticon,  lantern  slides,  etc. 

4.  Same  for  sets  of  supplementary  readers. 

5.  Same  for  equipment,  such  as  wall  maps  and  globes. 

ORGANIZATION,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  SUPERVISION 

I.  General  Organization. 

1.  School  Board. 

a)  Number,  term,  and  method  of  selection  of  members. 

b)  Qualifications  required  for  membership. 

c)  Qualifications  of  present  board  and  of  boards  for  a  period  of  years 
past. 

d)  Meetings. 

(i)  Time  and  place. 

(2)  Regularity  of  attendance. 

(3)  Contents,  preparation,  and  preservation  of  minutes. 

(4)  Powers  and  duties. 

(a)  Exercised  by  board. 
(6)  Delegated  by  board. 

2.  Superintendent. 

a)  Qualifications  required  and  term  of  office. 

b)  Qualifications  actually  possessed  by  superintendents  for  a  period  of 
years  ,back. 

c)  Powers  and  duties. 

d)  List  of  things  actually  done  in  a  period  of  time  of  from  one  to  four 
weeks  showing  range  of  duties  and  relative  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  each. 
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e)  Assistance  given  superintendent — 
(i)  By  clerks. 

(2)  By  assistant  superintendent,  or 

(3)  By  principals  being  given  time  off  from  actual  teaching. 

3.  Principals. 

a)  Qualifications  required. 
h)  Qualifications  possessed  by  present  corps, 
c)  Duties  required  of  principals. 

J)  List  of  such  duties  performed  in  a  definite  period  of  from  one  to 
four  weeks  in  length. 

e)  Time  free  from  recitation  duties. 

f)  Assistance  given  by  clerk. 

4.  Co-ordination  of  authority  vested  in  school  board,  superintendent, 
principals. 

n.  Business  Administration. 

1.  Methods  of  bookkeeping. 

2.  Filing  system. 

3.  Methods  of  purchasing,  distributing,  and  keeping  track  of  supplies. 

4.  Samples  of  important  reports  and  records  regarding  attendance  and 
progress  of  pupils. 

m.  Educational  Administration. 

1.  Teaching  corps. 

a)  Qualifications  required. 

h)  Qualifications  actually  possessed  by  present  corps. 

c)  Permanency  of. 

d)  System  of  improving  qualifications  of  teachers  already  in  the 
service. 

2.  Supervision  of  actual  schoolroom  teaching. 

a)  Statement  of  various  things  done  within  a  limited  period  of  time 
in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  classroom  work  of  some  q)ecific 
teacher, 
(i)  Things  done  by  superintendent. 

(2)  Things  done  by  principals. 

(3)  Things  done  by  special  supervisor. 

3.  Supervision  of  course  of  study. 

a)  In  making  course  of  study,  to  what  extent  are  services  enlisted  of — 
(i)  School  board  ? 

(2)  Superintendent? 

(3)  Principals? 

(4)  Teachers? 

h)  Illustrate  by  use  of  a  specific  subject  the  method  by  which  co- 
operation is  secured. 
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C0X7RSE   or  STUDY 

I.  Different  Subjects  Included  in  the  Course. 

1.  Very  brief  outline  of  the  course  in  each  subject. 

2.  Amount  of  time  aUowed  to  each  subject  per  week  in  each  grade. 

a)  For  preparation  on  part  of  pupil. 

b)  For  recitation. 

3.  Time  required  for  average  child  to  complete  each  portion  of  the  course. 

a)  In  primary  grades  by  years  only. 

b)  In  department  and  high  school  by  years  and  subjects. 

4.  Percentage  of  total  failures  that  each  year  and  each  subject  takes  as 
its  share  of  the  failure  toU. 

5.  Niunber  of  pupUs  and  percentage  of  total  enrolment  in  the  grade  tak- 
ing each  subject  where  an  option  is  given. 

6.  Organization  of  course  to  meet  varying  individual  and  classroom 
abilities. 

7.  Titles  and  cost  to  pupils  of  public  schools  of  textbooks  in  use. 

THE  CHIIJ) 

I.  School  Census. 

1.  Frequency  and  method  of  taking. 

2.  Census  statistics. 

a)  Enumeration  for  a  series  of  years  past  by  years,  age,  sex,  national- 
ity— showing  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  in  each. 

U.  Enrolment  Statistics  for  Purpose  of  Showing  Efficiency  of  S3rstem  in 
Getting  PupUs  into  School. 

1.  Enrolment  for  series  of  years  past  by  age,  grade,  nationality,  sez, 
time  of  year,  occupation  of  parents. 

2.  Average  age  of  beginning  pupils — ages  taken  September  i  and  Feb- 
ruary I. 

3.  Number,  age,  and  percentage  by  grades  of  pupils  entering  the  S3rstem 
each  year  from  outside  systems  of  schools. 

4.  Number,  age,  and  percentage  by  grades  of  pupils  who  have  had  all 
of  their  education  in  the  local  system. 

5.  Ratio  of  number  of  children  in  school  over  compulsory  age  to  niunber 
within  compulsory  age.  Degree  to  which  this  ratio  is  increasing  or 
decreasing. 

6.  Machinery  for  getting  children  into  school. 

a)  State  law  provisions. 

b)  Local  initiative. 

c)  Promptness  of  reporting  and  disposing  of  cases. 

d)  Percentage  of  cases  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  once,  twice,  three 
times,  etc. 
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III.  Holding  Power  of  School. 

1.  Power  of  school  to  keep  pupils  on  membership  roll. 

a)  Age-grade  tables  by  sex,  buildings,  and  by  combination  of  build- 
ings. 

b)  Tables  showing  years  in  school  and  progress  made  by  sex  and  build- 
ings. 

c)  Percentage  of  old,  young,  or  normal  age  for  grade  by  sex  and 
buildings. 

d)  Number  and  percentage  of  pupils,  by  time  of  year  and  grades,  above 
compulsory  school  age  leaving  school. 

e)  Kind  of  pupils  eliminated — dull,  fair,  bright. 

f)  Percentage  that  enter  any  one  grade  that  persist  to  the  next  grade. 

2.  Maintenance  of  regular  attendance  of  pupils  on  membership  rolL 

a)  Percentage  of  attendance  by  sex,  grades,  buildings,  rooms,  months. 

b)  Tardiness — same  as  imder  a. 

c)  Attendance  table  by  number  of  days  attended  during  year. 

IV.  Degree  to  Which  Pupils  Make  Regular  Promotions. 

1.  Failures. 

a)  Percentage  of  failures  by  age,  grade,  subject,  sex,  building,  rooms. 

b)  Effect  of  failure  on  succeeding  term's  work, 
(i)  In  subjects  failed  in. 

(2)  In  subjects  passed  during  first  term. 

2.  Repeaters. 

a)  Tables  by  age,  grade,  subject,  sex,  buildings,  rooms. 

b)  Percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  for  a  period  of  years. 

c)  Cost  to  system  to  reteach  repeaters. 

3.  Retardation  and  acceleration  statistics. 

4.  Distribution  of  withdrawals  as  to  age,  grade,  building,  etc. 

V.  Quality  of  Passing  Work  Done  by  Pupils. 

I.  Distribution  by  sex,  grades,  subjects,  buildings,  of  grades  made,  show- 
ing number  and  percentage  of  grades  made  falling  in  the  various  groups 
as  failing,  fair,  good,  excellent,  etc. 

VI.  Measures  to  Preserve  Health  and  to  Protect  Life. 

1.  Protection  from  fire. 

2.  Sanitary  precautions  in  care  of  buildings. 

3.  Physical  training  facilities. 

4.  Hygiene  of  instruction. 

a)  Specimen  schoolroom  programs  showing  various  combinations  of 
grades. 

b)  Amount  of  home  study  required,  by  grades. 
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5.  Medical  inspection. 

a)  Kinds  and  frequency  of  examinations  of  buildings,  children,  and 
employees. 

b)  Relation  of  defects  discovered  to  defects  remedied. 

VII.  Tests  to  Discover  Actual  Efficiency  of  Pupils. 

1.  General  efficiency. 

a)  Binet-Simon  tests  to  be  given  to  backward  children. 

2.  Efficiency  in  school  subjects. 

a)  Courtis  tests. 

b)  Writing  tests — either  Thomdike  or  Ayres. 

c)  Hillegas — test  in  composition. 

d)  Buckingham — ^tests  in  spelling. 

TEACHFR 

I.  Nimiber  of  teachers  employed  by  sex,  grade  taught,  years  of  experience. 

II.  Qualifications. 

I.  Actually  possessed  by  present  corps. 

a)  Academic  training. 

b)  Teaching  experience. 

(i)  Experience  in  local  system. 

(2)  Experience  in  present  position. 

(3)  Total  teaching  experience. 

III.  Permanency  of  Teaching  Corps. 

IV.  The  Work  of  the  Teacher. 

1.  Number  of  pupils  per  teacher. 

2.  Number  of  classes  per  teacher. 

3.  Number  of  preparations  per  teacher. 

4.  Total  amount  of  time  per  week  teacher  is  required  to  spend  on  school 
work. 

a)  During  school  hours. 

b)  Outside  of  school  hours. 

5.  Degree  to  which  teachers  are  consulted  concerning — 

a)  General  school  policies. 

b)  Making  of  course  of  study. 

c)  Selection  of  supplementary  material. 

d)  Change  of  textbooks. 

V.  Teachers'  Meetings. 

1.  Kind,  frequency,  purpose. 

2.  Sample  programs  for  various  types  of  meetings. 
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VI.  Salaries. 

1.  Actual  salaries  paid  in  each  class  of  position. 

2.  Comparison  of  salary  with  that  paid  in  towns  of  approximately  same 
size  in  state. 

FINANCES 

I.  Comparison  of  local  school  system  with  other  S3rstems  in  regard  to 
assessed  valuation  and  relative  amount  of  taxes  devoted  to  education 
and  taxes  devoted  to  all  other  purposes, 
n.  Receipts. 

1.  Sources  and  amoimts. 

2.  Rate  of  increase  in  propostion  to  number  of  children  to  be  educated.. 

III.  Expenditures. 

1.  Classified  according  to  a  system  similar  to  one  recommended  by 
National  Bureau  of  Education. 

2.  Per  capita  cost  of  various  subjects  and  of  various  items  of  general 
expense  based  upon  average  number  belonging  or  average  daily 
attendance. 

IV.  Summarize  Expenses  according  to  Plans  Suggested  by — 

1.  Spaulding  in  the  Newton,  Massachusetts,  reports. 

2.  Goodnow  and  Howe,  in  New  York  City  survey. 

V.  Estimate  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  Next  Two  or  Three  Years. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

I.  School  Sessions. 

I.  Length  of  school  year,  week,  day,  recitation  period. 
II.  Educational  Problems  Now  Being  Investigated  by  Local  Corps. 

III.  Present  Needs  of  System  as  Arrived  at  from  Educational  Survey. 

IV.  Constructive  Suggestions  as  to  How  These  Needs  Can  Be  Efficiently 
Met  without  Undue  Burden  from  Taxation. 

A  MORE  ELABORATE  OUTLINE  FOR  MAKING  AN  EDUCATIONAL 

SURVEY 

PACTS  ABOUT  STRUCTURE  AND  EQUIPMENT  OP  SCHOOL  PLANT 

I.  General  Facts  about  Each  Building. 

1.  Location. 

a)  Map  showing  various  school  districts  and  location  of   each 

building. 
h)  Photograph  of  each  building. 

2.  General  plan  of  building. 
a)  Floor  plans. 

h)  Arrangements  for  traditional  school  subjects  and  activities. 
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c)  Arrangement  for  new  and  special  school  subjects  and  activities. 

d)  Uses  other  than  school  uses. 

(i)  Planned  for  in  original  construction  of  building. 
(2)  Provided  for  by  modifications  of  building. 

e)  Size  and  present  condition  of  the  buildings, 
(i)  Total  cubic  feet  of  building  space. 

(2)  Ground  area  of  building  in  square  feet. 

(3)  Number  of  stories. 

(4)  Construction  cost  per  cubic  foot  of  space. 

(5)  Present  value. 

(6)  Date  of  erection. 
/)  Material. 

(i)  Outside  walls. 

(2)  Roof. 

(3)  Floors. 

(a)  Basement. 

(b)  Halls  and  corridors. 

(c)  Stairways. 

(d)  Recitation  rooms. 

(e)  Toilet-rooms. 
(/)  G)rmnasi\mi. 

g)  Protection  from  fire. 

(i)  Fireproof,  not  fireproof,  slow-biiming. 

(2)  Fire  escapes,  number  and  size. 

(3)  Exits  and  stairways,  width  and  number. 

(4)  Number  of  pupils  to  the  linear  foot  of  entrance  and  exit  space. 

(5)  Doors  swinging  in  or  out. 

(6)  Fire  extinguishers  within  the  building. 

(7)  Other  fire-fighting  apparatus. 

(8)*  Automatic  latches  on  doors  as  safeguard  in  case  of  fire  or  panic. 
(9)  Boiler-room  inside  or  outside  of  building. 
h)  Heating  and  ventilation, 
(i)  Elind  of  heating  plant. 

(a)  Stoves  with  or  without  jackets  or  screens. 

(6)  Hot-air  furnace. 

(c)  Hot  water. 

(d)  Steam. 

(e)  Combination. 

(2)  Method  of  ventilation. 

(a)  Doors  and  windows  only. 

(b)  Gravity  83rstem. 

(c)  Fan  or  force  system. 
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(3)  Air  hiunidifier. 

(4)  Automatic  heat  regulation. 

i)  Rooms  and  hallwajrs,  nimiber  and  size, 
(i)  Recitation  rooms. 
(3)  Laboratories. 

(3)  Rooms  for  special  work. 

(4)  Assembly  room. 

(5)  Other  miscellaneous  rooms. 

(6)  Halls  and  corridors, 
(a)  Floor  space. 

(6)  Floor  space  per  duld  in  average  daily  attendance. 

(7)  Number  of  rooms  unoccupied. 

(8)  Number  of  rooms  occupied. 

(9)  Number  of  sittings. 

(10)  Building  space  area  and  volume  used  for  boiler-room,  and 
storage. 

(11)  Cloak-rooms  separate  or  in  connection  with  recitation  rooms. 
i)  Teachers  and  pupils  in  each  building. 

(i)  Number  of  pupils  enrolled. 
(2)  Nimiber  of  teachers  assigned  to  each  building. 
k)  Steps  and  stairways. 

(z)  Niunber  of  steps  to  reach  first  floor. 

(2)  Stairways.  * 

(a)  Number  of. 

{h)  Ntmiber  of  steps  to  each. 

(c)  Height  of  risers. 

{d)  Width  of  steps. 

(e)  Width  of  stairways. 

(J)  Landing  between  floors. 

0;)  Double  or  single  stairways. 

(A)  Fireproof  or  not. 

(»)   Lightiog. 

(/)  Length  of  stairways  between  landings. 

{k)  Hand  rails. 
/)   Drinking  facilities. 

(i)  Source  and  purity  of  water  supply. 

(2)  Pail  and  common  drinking-cup. 

(3)  Pail  and  individual  drinking-cup. 

(4)  Faucet  and  common  drinking-cup. 

(5)  Faucet  and  individual  drinking-cup. 

(6)  Piunp  and  common  drinking-cup. 

(7)  Piunp  and  individual  drinking-cup. 
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(8)  Drinking-fountains. 
(a)  Number  and  kind. 
(p)  On  single  floor  or  on  all  floors. 
(c)  Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  drinking-f ountain. 
m)  Washing  facilities. 

(i)  Ordinary  wash-basin. 

(2)  Flowing  water. 

(3)  Nimiber  of  wash-stands. 

(4)  Nimiber  of  pupils  to  each  wash-basin. 

(5)  Soap. 

(a)  Is  soap  furnished  ? 

(b)  Liquid  or  solid. 

(6)  Towels. 

(a)  Are  towels  furnished  ? 

{b)  Common  or  individual  cloth  toweb. 

(c)  Paper  towels. 
n)  Toilet  accommodations. 

(i)  Outside  of  building. 

(a)  Screens. 

(b)  Distance  from  btuldings. 

(c)  Distance  of  boys  from  girls. 

(2)  Inside. 

{a)  Smead  or  flush  system. 
(6)  Location. 

i.  In  basement  or  where. 

ii.  In  path  of  sim's  rays  or  not. 

iii.  Individual  flush  pull. 

iv.  Automatic  flush. 

(3)  Accommodations  for  boys. 

(a)  Toilet  seats. 

i.  Kind, 
ii.  Number, 
iii.  Ntmiber  of  boys  per  seat. 

(b)  Urinals. 

i.  Number, 
ii.  Number  of  boys  to  one  urinal. 

(4)  Accommodations  for  girls. 

(a)  Number  of  toilet  seats. 

(b)  Nmnber  of  girls  to  a  seat. 

(5)  Toilets  and  urinals,  how  ventilated. 
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II.  Specific  Facts  about  Each  Room. 
X.  Name  of  btiilding. 
3.  Ntmiber  of  room. 

3.  Use  made  of  room. 

4.  Number  and  grade  of  pupils  accommodated. 

5.  Seating. 

a)  Chairs  or  desks. 
h)  Desks. 

(i)  Number  and  size  of  single  non-adjustable. 

(2)  Number  and  size  of  single  adjustable. 

(3)  Number  and  size  of  double  non-adjustable. 

(4)  Number  and  size  of  double  adjustable. 

(5)  Per  cent  of  sittings  in  the  room  adjustable. 

6.  Size  and  dimensions. 
a)  Height. 

h)  Width. 

c)  Length. 

i)  Total  number  cubic  feet. 

e)  Number  cubic  feet  per  child  in  average  daily  attendance. 

j)  Total  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

;)  Number  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  child  in  average  daily 

attendance. 
h)  Width  of  aisles. 

i)  Width  of  space  in  front  and  in  back  of  room  and  on  sides, 
j)  Blackboards. 

(i)  Material. 

(2)  Length. 

(3)  Width. 

(4)  Height  from  floor. 

(5)  Total  number  square  feet. 

(6)  Ntmiber  square  feet  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 
k)  Doors  swing  in  or  out. 

/)   Closets, 
(i)  Number. 

(2)  Dimensions. 

(3)  Cubic  area. 

(4)  Shelf  area. 
m)  Lighting. 

(i)  Number  of  windows. 

(2)  Dimensions  of  each  window  inside  window  frame. 

(3)  Total  light  area. 
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(4)  Ratio  of  window  to  floor  space. 

(5)  Height  of  window  from  floor. 

(6)  Nearness  of  top  of  window  to  ceiling. 

(7)  Relation  of  height  of  top  of  window  to  distance  across  room. 

(8)  Arched  or  square  tops. 

(9)  Area  of  wall  space  separating  windows. 

(10)  Light  from  one  side  only. 

(11)  Light  from  two  adjacent  sides. 

(12)  Light  from  two  opposite  sides. 

(13)  Light  from  three  sides. 

(14)  Light  from  four  sides. 

(15)  Kinds  of  window  blinds. 
n)  Decorations. 

(i)  Color  of  waUs  and  ceilings. 

(2)  Frequency  of  decorating  walls  and  ceiling. 

(3)  Number,  size,  and  value  of  pictures. 

(4)  Ntmiber,  size,  and  value  of  pieces  of  statuary. 

(5)  Value  of  all  usable  equipment. 

(6)  Value  of  all  \isable  equipment  per  child  in  average  daily 
attendance. 

(7)  Value  of  all  decorative  equipment  per  child  in  average  daily 
attendance. 

III.  Equipment  of  Building  as  a  Whole  (following  in  many  respects  Dr. 
Bobbitt's  outline). 

1.  Library. 

a)  Ntmiber  of  books  of  Action. 

b)  Number  of  books  of  history. 

c)  Number  of  books  of  biogn^hy. 

d)  Ntmiber  of  books  of  poetry. 

e)  Niunber  of  books  of  science. 

f)  Number  of  books  of  reference. 

g)  Number  of  current  event  magazines. 
h)  Nimiber  of  miscellaneous  magazines. 

i)  Number  of  each  of  above  per  child  enrolled. 
f)  Method  of  providing  fimds  for  library. 

2.  Number  and  value  of  pianos. 

a)  Value  per  child  enrolled  or  in  average  daily  attendance. 

3.  Number  and  value  of  organs. 

a)  Value  per  child  enrolled  or  in  average  daily  attendance. 

4.  Number  and  value  of  victrolas. 

a)  Value  per  child  enroUed  or  in  average  daily  attendance. 
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5.  Number  and  value  of  piano-players. 

a)  Value  per  child  enrolled  or  in  average  daily  attendance. 

6.  Number  and  value  of  records  for  victrolas  and  piano-players. 
a)  Value  per  child  enrolled  or  in  average  daily  attendance. 

7.  Number  and  value  of  other  musical  instruments. 

a)  Value  per  child  enrolled  or  in  average  daily  attendance. 

8.  Supplementary  readers. 

a)  Fields  of  work  in  which  they  are  furnished. 

h)  Nimiber  of  sets. 

c)  Number  of  individual  books  not  in  sets. 

<0  Total  number  of  all  such  books. 

ei  Value  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 

9.  Wall  maps, 
a)  Nmnber. 
h)  Value. 

c)  Value  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 
10.  Globes. 

a)  Number. 

h)  Value. 

c)  Value  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 
XI.  Other  equipment  like  stereopticon,  lantern  slides,  etc 

a)  Value  of  all  such. 

h)  Value  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 

IV.  Extension  of  Plant  during  Current  Year. 

1.  Treat  according  to  previous  outline. 

2.  Give  procedure  in  erection  of  new  buildings  or  improvement  of  old 
buildings. 

V.  Extension  of  Equipment  during  Current  Year. 

1.  Give  for  each  building  separately. 

2.  Equipment  added  by  efforts  of — 
a)  School  board. 

h)  Principals  and  teachers. 

c)  Children. 

d)  Patrons. 

ORGANIZATION,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS 

I.  General  Organization  (largely  following  suggestions  by  Goodnow  and 
Howe). 

I.  Legal  organization  of  schools  by  state  provision. 
a)  Brief  history  of  legal  provisions. 
h)  Present  status. 
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(i)  Relation  to  state  department  of  public  instruction. 
(2)  Relation  to  state  board  of  education. 
2.  Administrative  organization:   co-ordination  of  authority  as  vested 
in — 

a)  School  board. 

(i)  Brief  historical  evolution  of  school  board  in  the  state. 

(2)  Present  legal  relations  of  board  to — 

(a)  State  authorities. 

(b)  County  authorities. 

(c)  City  authorities. 

(3)  Number  and  method  of  selection  and  term  of  office  of  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 

(4)  Personnel  of  school  board  for  period  of  years  past. 

(5)  Qualifications. 

(6)  Organization. 

(a)  Officers. 

(b)  Conunittees. 

(7)  Salaries. 

(8)  Meetings. 

(a)  Place  and  time  of  meeting. 

(jb)  Those  present — ^board,  superintendent,  clerk,  public. 

(c)  Regularity  of  attendance  of  members. 

(d)  Length  of  meetings. 

i.  Illustrate  by  series  of  consecutive  meetings. 

(e)  Minutes. 

i.  Prepared  by  whom, 
ii.  How  recorded:  give  samples, 
iii.  Contents  of  minutes. 
(J)  Preparation  of  business  for  board. 

(9)  Efficiency  of  board. 

(a)  Give  concrete  examples  showing  efficiency  of  board  in 
getting  things  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  without 
loss  of  time. 
(10)  Give  accoimt  of  procedure  in  connection  with  getting  new 

school  buildings. 

(a)  Selection  of  architect. 

(fi)  Advertising  for  bond  sale. 

(c)  Sale  of  bonds,  if  bonds  are  sold. 

(d)  Receiving  bids  on  building. 

(e)  Awarding  contracts. 
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(ii)  Powers  and  duties  of  the  board. 

(a)  Legislative  powers  exercised  by  board,  such 

i.  Determining  the  kinds  of  schoob  and  nature  of  in- 
struction, 
ii.  Controlling  conduct  of  schoob  by  l^;islation. 

iii.  Determining  imder  legal  limitations,  who  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  school. 

iv.  Determining  salaries  and  qualifications  of  teachers  azid 
providing  for  their  appointment. 

V.  Same  as  (iv)  for  other  employees. 

vi.  Regulating  finances. 
{h)  Legislative  powers  delegated  to — 

i.   Superintendent,  such  as — 
[a]  Changes  in  course  of  study. 
[h]  Selection  of  textbooks,  apparatus,  and  other  scho- 
lastic supplies. 
[c\  Nomination  of  teachers  and  other  employees. 

ii.  Principab. 

{c)  Adminbtrative  powers  exercised  by  board,  such  as — 
i.  Construction  of  buildings. 

ii.  Granting  permission  for  outside  use  of  yhool  buildings, 
iii.  Final  power  in  selection  of  and  dismissal  of  empbsrees 

on  recommendation  of  superintendent, 
iv.  Levying  taxes. 
V.  Issuing  bonds, 
vi.  Selection  of  superintendent, 
vii.  Expansion  of  educational  system, 
viii.  Authorizing  changes  proposed  by  superintendent. 

{d)  Administrative  powers  delegated  to  the  superintendent, 
such  as — 
i.  Approval  of  buUding  plans, 
ii.  Improvements  to  grounds  and  buildings, 
iii.  Purchase  of  emergency  materiab,  etc. 
h)  Superintendent. 

(i)  Hbtorical  evolution  of  the  office  of  superintendent  in  city 
and  state. 

(2)  Qualifications  and  term  of  office. 

(3)  Powers  and  duties,  such  as — 

(a)  Providing  and  keeping  all  records  and  reports. 

(6)  Compilation  of  statistics. 

{c)  Custody  of  books  and  documents  of  the  school  board. 

((/)  Keeping  of  school  board  minutes. 
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(e)  Making  minor  rules  relating  to  conduct  of  schools. 

(J)  General  supervision  of  instruction. 

(g)  General  supervision  of  course  of  study. 

ih)  Nominating  and  assigning  teachers. 

(i)  Appointing  teachers  in  time  of  emergency,  and  action 

ratified  at  next  meeting  of  board. 
(j)  Reconmiending  salaries  to  be  paid. 
(k)  Power  of  dismissal  with  or  without  any  special  authority 

from  board. 
(/)   Expending  money  without  any  special  authority. 
(m)  Attending  all  board  meetings  and  overseeing  the  *writing- 

up  of  minutes, 
(n)  Give  list  of  routine  things  done  by  the  superintendent 

during  one  week. 

(4)  Clerical  assistance  allowed, 
(a)  List  of  duties  of  clerk. 

(5)  Expenses  to  teachers'  meeting  allowed  or  not. 

(6)  Office  hours. 

(7)  List  of  things  actually  done  by  superintendent  in  a  period  of 
from  one  to  four  consecutive  weeks. 

c)  Principals. 

(i)  Qualifications  of  present  principab. 

(a)  Special  interest  in  problems  of  school  administration. 

(2)  Administrative  and  supervisory  duties, 
(a)  List  of  things  they  do. 

(3)  Assistance  given  them. 
(a)  Clerk. 

i.  List  of  things  clerks  do. 

(4)  Amount  of  teaching  done  by  principals. 

11.  Business  Administration. 
I.  Methods  of  bookkeeping. 

a)  Give  sample  pages  from  various  books  used  or  of  cards  if  card 
system  is  used. 

b)  Enimierate  the  various  accounts  kept  separately,  such  as  those 
suggested  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education. 

c)  Give  explanation  of  methods  of  recording  so  as  to  be  easily  acces- 
sible, payments  of  bonds,  interest,  and  insurance. 

d)  Methods  of  filing  correspondence,  reports,  supplementary  infor- 
mation in — 

(i)  School  board  office. 
(2)  Superintendent's  office. 
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(3)  Principab'  offices. 

(4)  By  special  supervisors. 

(5)  By  heads  of  departments. 

(6)  In  recitation  rooms  for  convenience  of  teachers. 

e)  Samples  of  important  reports  and  records,  individual  and  smn* 
mary,  regarding  attendance  and  progress  of  pupils. 

(i)  Reports  for  general  office. 

(2)  Reports  for  benefit  of  teachers  and  principals  in 
management  of  an  individual  building. 

f)  System  of  ordering,  distributing,  and  keeping  track  of  supplic 
(i)  To  be  consumed  in  ordinary  work  of  the  school,  such  as — 

(a)  Chalk. 
(6)  Paper, 
(c)  Pencils,  etc. 
(2)  Non-destructible,  such  as — 
(a)  Erasers. 

g)  System  of  keeping  adequate  track  of  minor  purchases  for  repaiis 
of  buildings,  etc. 

h)  S3rstem  of  keeping  adequate  track  of  supplementary  readers  and 
other  helps  when  passed  from  room  to  room  within  the  building 
or  between  the  buildings. 
2.  Operation  of  physical  school  plant. 

a)  Organization  for  keeping  plant  open  and  in  operation. 

b)  Care  of  building. 

c)  Protection  of  building  by  insurance. 

(i)  Show  proportion  of  real  value  of  each  building   insured 
against — 
(o)  Fire. 
{b)  Storm, 
(c)  Earthquake. 
S)  System  for  furnishing  and  checking  up  consumption  in  janitors* 
supplies. 

III.  Educational  Administration. 

1.  Teaching  corps. 
a)  Provision  of. 

h)  Methods  of  increasing  permanence  of. 

c)  System  of  improving  qualifications  of  teachers  already  in  service. 

2.  Supervision  of  actual  schoolroom  teaching. 

a)  List  of  important  points  determining  teacher's  success. 
h)  Concrete  statement  of  method  of  keqping  track  of  improvement  in 
work. 
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c)  Statement  of  various  things  done  within  a  limited  period  of  time 
in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  classroom  work  of  some  specific 
teacher, 
(i)  Things  done  by  superintendent. 

(2)  Things  done  by  principal. 

(3)  Things  done  by  special  supervisor. 
3.  Supervision  of  course  of  study. 

a)  In  whom  is  authority  vested  for  making  ? 
h)  In  making  course  are  services  enlisted  of — 
(i)  Superintendent? 

(2)  Supervisors? 

(3)  Principals? 

(4)  Teachers? 

c)  Explain  the  method  by  which  co-operation  is  secured. 

(i)  Illustrate  in  detail  by  the  use  of  a  specific  subject  in  the  cur- 
riculum. 
i)  What  organized  method  is  used  to  insure  continued  growth  and 

change  in  the  course  of  study  ? 
e)  Upon  what  bases  is  the  need  of  changes  determined  and  met  ? 

C0T7RSE  OP  STUDY 

I.  Different  Subjects  Included  in  the  Course  of  Study. 

1.  Names  of  subjects. 

2.  Date  of  introduction  of  each  subject. 

3.  Pressure  back  of  introduction  of  each  subject. 

4.  Brief  outline  of  course  in  each  subject. 

5.  Place  in  course  where  each  subject  begins  and  ends. 

6.  Amount  of  time  allowed  to  each  subject  each  week. 
a)  For  preparation  on  part  of  pupil. 

h)  For  recitation. 

7.  School  exhibits  regularly  or  occasionally  made  in  connection  with 
various  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

8.  Time  required  for  average  child  to  complete  each  year  of  the  course. 
a)  In  primary  grades  by  years  only. 

h)  In  department  and  high  school  by  both  years  and  subjects. 

9.  Co-ordination  or  correlation  of  different  subjects. 

10.  Simmiary  of  unique  variations  from  traditional  courses  or  methods 
of  presenting  them. 

II.  Nmnber  of  Pupils  and  Percentage  of  Total  School  Enrolment,  taking 
Each  Subject  in  Each  Grade. 
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m.  Subjects  or  Parts  of  Subjects  That  Are  Optional. 
I.  With  teacher. 
3.  With  pupil. 

IV.  Objective  Measurements,  if  Possible,  of  Degree  to  Which  Teadios 
Follow  Course  of  Study. 

V.  Ways  in  Which  Course  of  Study  is  Made  Suggestive  to  Teachers. 

VI.  Organization  of  Course  to  Meet  Varying  Individual  and  C]ass-Groq> 

Abilities. 

Vn.  Textbooks  in  Use. 

1.  List  of. 

2.  State  uniformity  or  local  discretion. 

3.  Method  of  adoption  in  each  case. 

4.  Are  books  furnished  free  to  all  children  ? 

5.  How  are  poor  children  supplied  with  books  ? 

6.  How  often  are  books  changed  ? 

7.  Are  they  all  changed  at  one  time  or  gradually  ? 

8.  Cost  per  pupil  for  each  grade — 

a)  If  new  books  are  bought  by  pupils  each  term. 

h)  If  books  are  held  from  term  to  term  and  used  in  succeeding  grades 

where  possible. 
c)  If  books  are  fximished  by  school. 

9.  List  of  sets  of  supplementary  books  by  grades, 
a)  Method  of  selection  of  supplementary  books. 

THE  CHIID 

I.  School  Census. 
I.  Taking  of  census. 

a)  Time  of  year  taken  and  how  taken. 
h)  Legal  provisions. 

c)  Method  of  taking, 
(i)  Exhibit  blanks. 

d)  V?LY  for  tajdng. 

e)  Who  takes  census  ? 

/)  What  constitutes  school  age  for  census  purposes? 
3.  Census  statistics. 

a)  Enumeration  for  five  years  back  by  years,  sex,  and  nationality. 
h)  Honjes  represented  in  the  last  enimieration. 
(i)  Niunber. 

(2)  Number  having  one,  two,  three,  four  children  of  school  age. 

(3)  Nimiber  having  more  than  four  children  of  school  age. 

(4)  Times  family  moved  during  school  history  of  children. 
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c)  Enumeration  by  wards  and  years,  showing  number  and  percent- 
age of  yearly  increase  or  decrease. 

II.  Enrolment  Statistics  for  Purpose  of  Showing  Efficiency  of  System  in 
Getting  Pupils  into  School. 

1.  Enrolment  for  several  years  past  by  race,  nationality,  and  sex. 

2.  Enrolment  by  grades — ^percentage  of  total  enrolment  in  each  grade. 

3.  Distribution  of  pupils  by  grades  and  occupation  and  education  of 
parents. 

4.  Nativity  census  of  enrolment. 

a)  Number  bom  in  city. 

b)  Nimiber  bom  in  coimty  outside  of  city. 

c)  Number  bom  in  state  outside  of  county. 

d)  Number  bom  in  each  of  the  states. 

e)  Niunber  bom  in  foreign  countries. 

f)  Number  birthplace  unknown. 

5.  Distribution  of  enrolment  at  various  dates  during  term. 

a)  First  day.  f  Percentage  each  is  of  first 

b)  First  week.  \    day's  enrolment. 

c)  First  month. 

d)  Each  succeeding  month. 

6..  Enrolment  by  age  and  sex  of  pupils  new  to  the  system. 

7.  Enrolment  in  high  school  by  subjects  and  years. 

8.  Enrolment  by  departments — ^high  school,  grammar,  primary. 

9.  Show  visually  relative  niunber  of  pupils  in  each  grade. 

10.  Graphic  presentation  of  increase  of  census  over  enrolment. 

11.  Beginners  by  age  and  sex.  Show  age  at  which  pupils  first  enter 
school. 

12.  Number  and  percentage  of  pupils  living  outside  the  corporation  but 
attending  school  in  the  city. 

13.  Number  and  percentage  of  pupils  entering  system  for  first  time, 
showing  how  many  school  systems  have  contributed  to  the  present 
educational  status  of  the  pupils. 

14.  Number  and  percentage  of  children  in  school  that  have  had  all  of 
their  education  in  local  S3rstem. 

15.  Ratio  of  number  of  children  in  school  over  compulsory  age  to  the 
number  within  the  compulsory  age.  Degree  to  which  this  ratio  is 
increasing  or  decreasing. 

16.  Tuition  of  pupils  by  grades. 

17.  Grades  pupils  enter  when  entering  from  other  systems. 

18.  State  law  and  its  efficiency  in  getting  pupils  in. 
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19.  Machinery  for  enforcing  the  law  in  this  regard. 

a)  Truant  officers. 

(i)  Method  of  election. 

(2)  Pay. 

(3)  Term  of  office. 

(4)  Duties  and  powers. 

b)  Blanks  for  reports. 

c)  Time  given  to  work. 

(i)  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  each  hour  of  service  per  week. 
(3)  Cost  per  pupil  per  hour  of  service. 

d)  Absences, 
(i)  Legal. 

(2)  Illegal. 

(3)  Reports  by  buildings. 

(4)  By  months. 

e)  Promptness  of  reporting  cases  to  truant  officer,  also  prcHnptness 
of  disposing  of  cases. 

f)  Disposition  of  cases. 

g)  Preventive  measures. 

h)  How  efficient  is  work  ?   How  many  have  to  be  dealt  with  two 

times  ?    Three  times,  etc.  ? 
%)  Niunber  of  visits  made  by  truant  officer. 
j)  Number  of  cases  reported  and  disposed  of. 
k)  Probation  plan. 

III.  Holding  Power  of  School. 
X.  Age-grade  tables  by  sex. 

2.  Years-in-school  and  progress-made  tables  by  sex. 

3.  Percentage  of  old,  young,  normal  age  for  grade. 

4.  Number  and  percentage  of  pupils  over  five,  six,  seven,  nineteen, 

twenty,  etc. 

5.  Age  distribution  in  varioiis  grades. 

6.  Percentage  of  children  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over  who  have 

reached  grades  5,  6,  7,  etc. 

7.  Number  and  percentage  of  children  of  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over 

who  returned  to  school  after  summer  vacation. 

8.  Number  and  percentage  of  graduates,  common-  and  high-school,  who 

go  ahead  with  school  work. 

9.  Membership  of  each  grade-on  basis  of  xoo  beginners. 

10.  Median  ages  of  pupils  in  each  grade. 

11.  Withdrawals  by  age,  sex,  months,  grades. 

12.  Causes  of  withdrawab. 
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13.  Ratio  by  years  of  number  of  children  in  school  over  compulsory  age 

to  number  within  compulsory  age. 

14.  Ratio  of  number  over  compulsory  age  in  school  to  number  over  age 

according  to  school  census. 

15.  Extent  to  which  elimination  takes  place  in  the  grades. 

16.  Pupils  failing  to  return  at  the  beginning  of  school  in  the  faU. 

a)  Age. 

b)  Grade. 

c)  School  record. 

d)  Reasons  for  leaving. 

e)  Attitude  of  parents. 

f)  Character  of  work  secured,  pay,  how  position  was  obtained, 
how  new  work  was  learned. 

g)  Was  position  secured  the  kind  wanted  ? 

h)  Attitude  of  child  toward  evening  school  or  part-time  classes. 

17.  Number  leaving  high  school  last  year  without  graduating. 

18.  Niunber  of  pupils  by  sex  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  leaving  school 

each  year. 

19.  Grades  in  which  pupib  drop  out. 

20.  Withdrawals  by  months. 

21.  Percentage  entering  school  that  graduate. 

22.  Percentage  of  total  enrolment  leaving  in  each  grade. 

23.  Number  and  percentage  of  over-legal-age  pupils  returning  after  a 

failure. 

24.  Percentage  of  total  enrolment  foimd  in  each  grade. 

25.  Percentage  of  fourteen-,  fifteen-,  sixteen-,  etc.,  year-olds  withdrawing 

before  close  of  year. 

26.  Distribution  of  withdrawals  by  ages,  and  causes. 

27.  Number  and  percentage  of  those  entering  each  grade  that  persist  to 

next  grade. 

28.  Number  and  percentage  by  grades  and  ages  of  those  that  drop  out 

before  reaching  next  grade. 

29.  Number  and  percentage  by  grades  and  ages  of  those  entering  any 

one  year  that  persist  to  the  next  year. 

30.  Number  and  percentage  by  grades  and  ages  of  those  entering  one 

year  that  do  not  persist  to  the  next  year. 

31.  Kind  of  pupils  eliminated. 

a)  Dull. 

b)  Average. 

c)  Bright. 
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32.  Average  length  of  school  life  by  grades  and  ages  of  pupOs  over  sdiod 

age  who  return  to  school  after  a  failure. 

33.  Conditions  influencing  pupils  to  leave  school, 
a)  Statements  as  given  by  parents. 

h)  Statements  as  given  by  pupils. 

c)  School  training  of  parents. 

d)  Attitude  of  parents  toward  further  education  for  their  chikiiaL 

e)  Occupation  of  parents. 
j)  Social  status  of  parents. 
g)  Retardation  of  pupils. 

IV.  Maintenance  of  Regular  Attendance  after  Pupib  Are  in  School 

X.  Percentage  of  attendance  by  sex,  grades,  months,  rooms,  bmUiog^ 
and  by  previous  years. 

2.  Tardiness  same  as  i.    Also  number  of  cases  and  number  of  separate 
pupils. 

3.  Causes  of  poor  attendance  and  tardiness. 

4.  Attendance  table  by  ntmiber  of  days. 

5.  Days  in  week  and  part  of  day  that  attendance  is  best. 

6.  Effect  of  specific  subjects  upon  attendance  and  tardiness. 

7.  Table  showing  percentage  of  average  daily  attendance  on  average 
register  as  compared  with  previous  years. 

V.  Degree  to  Which  Pupils  Make  Regular  Promotion. 

1.  Failures. 

a)  Figure  percentage  of  failures  by  age,  grade,  and  subject  for  ead 

term  for  several  terms. 
h)  Degree  to  which  examinations  are  responsible  for  failure— 

(i)  In  several  grades  below  the  high  school. 

(2)  In  high  school. 
c)  Percentage  of  those  entering  system  for  first  time  that  fail. 
(Q  Effect  of  failure  on  succeeding  term's  work — 

(i)  In  subjects  failed  in. 

(2)  In  subjects  passed  in  during  first  term. 
e)  Distribution  of  pupils  by  subjects  and  failures,  by  age  and  faflure, 

by  grades  and  failures. 

2.  Repeaters. 

a)  By  age,  grade,  sex,  building,  teacher,  for  several  terms. 
h)  Percentage  of  increase  and  decrease. 
c)  Cost  to  reteach  repeaters. 

3.  Retardation. 

a)  Relation  of  absences  to  retardation. 

h)  Relation  of  various  other  factors  to  retardation. 
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c)  Retaxdation  for  each  grade  for  those  that  have  had  i,  2,  3,  4,  5 
years  in  local  system  of  schools  compared  with  pupils  from  outside. 

d)  Average  retardation  of  those  entering  system. 

e)  Retardation — 

(i)  In  the  system. 

(2)  By  the  system. 

(3)  By  other  systems. 

f)  Percentage  of  waste — ^ratio  of  number  of  points  failed  to  number 
of  points  earned. 

g)  Of  number  enrolled  give  number  and  percentage  making  no 
credits,  one  credit,  two  credits,  etc. 

h)  Comparative  i)erformance  of  failing  pupils  with  various  teachers 
in  various  .grades. 
4.  Acceleration. 

a)  Same  as  for  retardation. 

b)  Plans  for  promoting  acceleration  and  avoiding  retardation, 
(i)  Semiannual  promotions. 

(2)  Promotions  by  subjects. 

(3)  High-school  subjects  offered  in  grades. 

(4)  Special  groups — strong  and  weak. 

(a)  Number  of  pupils  ahead  of  grade  by  grades. 
(jb)  Number  of  pupils  behind  grade  by  grades. 

(5)  Special  teachers. 

(6)  Separation  of  sexes. 

(7)  Adjusting  courses  of  study  to  pupils. 

(8)  Supervised  study. 

(9)  Summer  school. 

(10)  Notifying  parents  of  delinquencies. 

(11)  Table  showing  by  grades  number  of  pupils  receiving  one  or 
more  promotions  during  the  year. 

(12)  Precautions  against  pushing  brilliant  pupils  too  rapidly. 

VI.  Quality  of  Passing  Work  Done  by  Pupils. 

I.  Distribution  of  grades  made  showing  number  and  percentage  of  the 
grades  made  falling  within  the  various  groups  as  follows:  failing,  fair, 
good,  excellent,  etc.;  or  95-100;  90-95;  85-90;  80-85;  75"8o; 
below  75,  if  75  is  passing  mark. 

a)  Distribute  for  whole  school  in  all  subjects. 

b)  Distribute  for  each  year  and  by  groups  of  years  in  all  subjects. 

c)  Distribute  by  subjects  for  all  years  combined. 

d)  Distribute  by  subjects  and  years. 

e)  Distribute  also  by  age  and  sex. 
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2.  In  all  of  above  find  middle  50  per  cent  and  show  graphically  as  idl 
as  by  tables. 

3.  Comparative  performance  of  pupils  trained — 

<z)  In  local  school  and  in  schoob  in  other  corporations. 
(i)  Compare  as  to — 

(a)  Entrance  age  in  any  particular  grade. 
{h)  Attendance. 

(c)  Quality  of  work  previously  done. 
(2)  Comparison  as  to  work  done — 
(a)  By  subjects — 

i.  As  to  scholarship,  showing  median  grades  and  distiibQ- 
tion  as  to  rank. 
h)  Same  for  pupils  trained  in  certain  grades  in  different  buikliiiigs  d 
local  system  and  coming  together  later  on  for  departmental  or 
high-school  work. 
c)  Same  for  pupils  trained  in  same  building  by  different  teacbezs  and 
later  grouped  together  under  one  teacher.    Such  analysb  hdps 
materially  in  locating  teachers  whose  work  persists  as  popiZs 
advance. 

4.  Degree  to  which  pupib  maintain  their  standing  when  they  enter  other 
systems  of  schoob  throu^^  moving. 

5.  Performance  of  high-school  graduates  when  they  enter  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  compared  with  graduates  from  other  systems  of 
schoob. 

6.  Age  of  pupib  in  each  grade  of  school  work  making  each  quality  of 
grade.  Are  ''excellents/'  for  instance,  made  by  under-age,  normal, 
or  average  pupib  ? 

7.  Measure  retention  of  rank  as  far  as  grades  are  concerned  as  pupil 
advances  in  work. 

a)  Retention  of  rank  from  year  to  year  by  years  and  subjects. 
h)  Retention  of  rank  throughout  the  succeeding  part  of  the  course 

with  any  one  year  taken  as  a  basb. 
c)  Pleasure  effect  on  future  work  of  double  promotions. 

VII.  Correlations  That  Could  Profitably  Be  Worked  Out. 

1.  Correlation  of  grades  in  the  various  subjects  in  any  one  term  or  series 
of  terms. 

2.  Correlation  of  retention  of  rank  by  terms  and  by  subjects— 
a)  From  term  to  term. 

h)  Throughout  the  course  with  any  one  year  taken  as  a  basis. 

3.  Correlation  between  vbual  acuity  and  scholastic  standing  of  pupils 
in  various  common-  and  high-school  branches. 
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4.  Correlation  of  auditory  acuity  and  scholastic  standing  of  pupils  in 
various  common-  and  high-school  subjects. 

5.  Correlation  of  any  physical  defect  with  scholastic  standing  of  pupils 

in  various  common-  and  high-school  subjects. 

6.  Distribution  of  vision  groups  among  intelligence  groups  in  various 
conmion-  and  high-school  subjects. 

7.  Distribution  of  auditory  groups  among  intelligence  groups  in  various 
common-  and  high-school  subjects. 

8.  Attendance  of  pupils  and  occupation  of  parents. 

9.  Attendance  of  pupils  and  progress  made  in  school  work. 

10.  Occupation  of  parents  and  school  progress  made  by  pupils. 

11.  Deportment  of  pupil  and  school  progress  of  pupil. 

Vin.  Graduates. 

I.  Number  and  percentage  of  pupils  reaching  any  particular  grade  con- 
tinued to — 

a)  Graduation  from  common  schools. 

b)  Graduation  from  high  schoob. 

3.  Number  and  percentage  of  those  who  finish  either  common  schools 
or  high  schools  who  finish  in  the  normal  nimiber  of  years  of  work. 

3.  Nimiber  and  percentage  of  those  who  finish  either  common  or  high 
schools  who  finish  at  the  normal  age. 

4.  Number  and  percentage  of  high-school  graduates  that — 

a)  Enter  college. 

b)  Finish  one,  two,  three  years. 

c)  Graduate. 

IX.  Measures  to  Preserve  Health  and  to  Protect  Life. 
I.  Protection  from  fire. 

a)  Fire  driUs. 

(i)  Directions  for  giving. 

(2)  Time  necessary  to  empty  building. 

(3)  Frequency  of  drills. 

b)  Exits  and  stairways,  width  and  number. 

c)  Doors  opening  outward. 

d)  Automatic  latches. 

e)  Degree  of  fireproofing  in  the  building. 

f)  Fire  extinguishers. 

g)  Wiring  insulated. 

h)  Firebox  of  boilers  sufficiently  removed  from  inflammable  material, 
t)  Rubbish  in  basement. 
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2.  Sanitation. 

a)  How  often  are  funiituie,  woodwork,  and  floors  washed  ? 

b)  How  often  are  rooms  disinfected  ? 

c)  Rooms  cleaned  by — 
(i)  Broom. 

(2)  OU. 

(3)  Brush. 

(4)  Vacuum  cleaning, 
(s)  Dry  sweeping. 
(6)  How  dusted  ? 

d)  Wall  cleaned  or  brushed  down.    Frequency. 

e)  Erasers  and  chalk  ledges  and  blackboards  cleaned  how  often  by— 
(i)  Janitors? 

(2)  Teachers? 

(3)  Pupils? 

f)  Windows  washed  how  often  ? 

g)  How  often  are  all  marks,  carvings,  etc.,  removed  and  fumitiire 
revamished? 

h)  Toilets. 

(i)  How  often  and  how  cleaned  ? 

(2)  Lighting. 

(3)  Ventilation. 

(4)  Sunshine. 

(5)  Toilet  paper  furnished  ? 

i)  How  often  is  air  changed  in  room  ? 
j)  Is  air  washed  and  humidified  ? 
k)  Temperature  of  recitation  rooms. 
/)   Drinking-foimtains. 

(i)  Same  as  before  described. 

3.  Physical  training  provisions. 

a)  Provisions  for  indoor  and  outdoor  play  and  games. 

b)  Classroom  gymnastics. 

c)  Gymnasium  or  hall  gymnastics. 
<jf)  Correctional  exercises. 

e)  Athletic  teams  and  leagues. 

f)  Swimming. 

g)  Bathing. 

h)  Boy  Scout  organization. 

t)  Camp  Fire  Girls  organization. 

f)  Folk  dancing. 

j^)  Formation  of  personal  hygiene  habits. 

/).  Instruction  in  feeding,  clothing,  and  sleep  of  pupils. 
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m)  Instruction  in  use  of  tooth  brush. 

n)  Instruction  in  detrimental  effects  of  use  of  coffee,  tobacco,  nar- 
cotics. 

4.  Hygiene  of  instruction. 

a)  Specimen  of  schoobx)om  programs  showing  various  combinations 
of  grades. 

b)  Does  the  type  of  print  pupils  are  called  upon  to  read  suit  the  eyes  ? 

c)  Methods  used  to  prevent  overstrain  and  other  detrimental  by- 
products resulting  from  strenuous  effort  on  part  of  teacher  or 
school  system  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

d)  Are  lighting  and  seating  up  to  standard  ? 

e)  Degree  of  home  study  required  in  the  various  grades. 

5.  Medical  inspection. 

a)  History  of,  in  local  system. 

-  b)  Nmnber  of  pfficers. 

c)  Salaries. 

d)  Time  given  to  work. 

e)  Cost  per  hour  of  examiner's  service. 

f)  Cost  per  week  per  pupil  enrolled. 

g)  Purposes  of  inspection. 
h)  Scope  of  work. 

(i)  Frequency  of  examination  of  children. 

(2)  Frequency  and  thoroughness  of  inspection  of  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  buildings. 

(3)  Exclusion  of  children  suffering  from  contagious  diseases. 

(4)  Special  examination  of  mental  defectives. 

(5)  Examination  of  all  children  absent  on  account  of  sickness 
before  giving  entrance  certificates. 

(6)  Periodical  examination  of  all  children  in  case  of  epidemic. 

(7)  Examination  of  teachers  or  other  employees  at  initiation  of 
inspector  or  at  direction  of  board. 

t)  Relation  of  defects  discovered  to  defects  remedied  ?    Is  this  ratio 

increasing  or  decreasing  ? 
j)  Forms  used. 
k)  Emergency  help. 

(i)  When  inspector  cannot  do  all  the  work  are  others  called  in  to 
help? 
/)   Causes  of  exclusions  by  years,  time  of  year,  and  sex. 

6.  Health  talks  by  physicians. 

7.  Teaching  of  hygiene. 

a)  How  low  in  the  grades  is  it  taught  ? 

b)  Essential  topics  emphasized. 
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X.  Tests  to  Discover  Actual  Efficiency  (rf  Pu|m]s. 

1.  General  efficiency. 
a)  Binet-Simon. 

2.  Efficiency  in  school  subjects. 

a)  Teachers'  estimates  in  term  reports. 
h)  Final  examinations. 

(i)  History  of  how  they  are  made. 

(3)  Samples  of  them. 

(5)  Forms  for  reports  on  these  tests. 

(4)  Amount  they  count. 

3.  Other  tests. 

a)  Stone  tests  in  arithmetic. 

h)  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic,  reading,  language,  and  bandwxitiQ^ 

c)  Writing — ^Thomdike  or  Ayies. 

d)  Composition — ^HiUegas  tests  in  composition. 

e)  Thompson's  minimum  essentials. 
/)  Buckingham  tests  in  ^>elling. 

XI.  Employment  of  Children. 

1.  How  pupils  were  emi^yed  last  summer  by  age,  grade,  sex. 

2.  Same  for  other  holiday  periods:  Saturdays,  Christmas. 

3.  Number  of  pupils  partially  supporting  themselves  during  school  and 

what  they  do;  also  recompense. 

4.  Relation  between  kind  of  jobs  pupils  have  during  summer  who  did 

not  return  to  school  and  those  who  gave  up  their  positions  and 
returned  to  school. 

5.  Table  of  workers  by  age,  sex,  and  those  returning  and  thoee  not 

returning. 

6.  Average  age  of  workers  by  grades. 

XII.  Pupil  Activities. 
I.  Athletics. 
3.  Plays. 

3.  Papers  and  other  publications. 

4.  Clubs. 

a)  Fraternities. 
h)  Subject  clubs. 

c)  Literary. 

d)  Debating  and  other  organizations. 

XIII.  Summaiy  Tables  in  Regard  to  Above  Points. 
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TEACHERS 

I.  Number  of  Teachers  Employed. 

1.  By  sex, 

2.  By  years,  grades,  and  subjects. 

3.  Show  yearly  increase  or  decrease  in  above. 

4.  By  sections  of  country  from  which  teachers  are  drawn. 

5.  By  years  of  experience. 

II.  Qualifications. 

1.  Required — board  ruling. 

2.  Of  present  corps. 

a)  Academic  training. 

b)  Experience  in  teaching. 

(i)  Total  years'  experience. 

(2)  Experience  in  local  system. 

(3)  Experience  in  present  position. 

c)  Kind  of  license  held. 

d)  Sample  of  blank  required  to  be  filled  by  all  applicants  for  positions. 

III.  Terms  of  Appointment. 

IV.  Nominations  Made  by  Whom  ? 

V.  Permanency  of  Teaching  Corps. 

1.  Table  to  show  the  percentage  of  teachers  for  the  various  periods  of 
service. 

2.  List  of  all  teachers  who  have  resigned  and  reasons  for  resigning. 

3.  Increase  of  salaries  in  new  positions. 

4.  Percentage  of  those  changing  each  year  in  grades  and  high  school. 

VI.  The  Work  of  the  Teacher. 

1.  Number  of  pupils  per  teacher. 

a)  Enrolment. 

b)  Average  belonging. 

c)  Average  daily  attendance. 

2.  Number  of  classes  to  the  teacher. 

3.  Niunber  of  recitations  to  the  teacher. 

4.  Total  class  time  of  teacher. 

5.  Additional  required  time  at  school — ^minutes  per  week. 

6.  Time  spent  in  school  work  away  from  school. 

7.  Total  time  given  to  school  work — ^minutes  per  week. 

8.  Total  time  at  school — ^minutes  per  week. 

9.  Time  at  teachers'  meetings — ^minutes  per  month. 

10.  Number  of  educational  books  read  during  a  limited  period  of  time. 
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11.  Number  of  educational  journals  read  regularly. 

12.  For  each  teacher  in  hin^  school  and  for  each  period  of  the  day— 

a)  Grade  taught. 

b)  Subject  taught. 

c)  Number  pupils. 

i)  Minutes  recitations  per  week. 

e)  Minutes  laboratory  or  shop  work  per  week. 

f)  Minutes  study  work  per  week. 

g)  Minutes  consultation  per  week. 

13.  Table  showing  increase  or  decrease  in  size  of  classes  and  percentage 
of  increase  or  decrease. 

14.  Degree  to  which  teachers  are  consulted  concerning — 

a)  General  school  policies. 

b)  Making  course  of  study. 

c)  Selection  of  supplementary  material. 

d)  Change  of  textbooks. 

15.  Give  samples  of  assignment  made  in  various  subjects  by  teaclieis. 

Vn.  Improvement  of  Teachers  through — 

1.  Observation  of  teaching  within  the  system. 

2.  Visits  to  neighboring  towns. 

3.  University  extension  work  or  summer-school  work. 

4.  Leave  of  absence. 

5.  Travels. 

6.  Reading. 

7.  Lectures  to  teachers. 

Vltl.  Teachers'  Meetings. 

1.  General,  district,  state,  or  national  attended. 

2.  Meetings  with  supervisors. 

a)  Drawing. 

b)  Music. 

(i)  Required. 
(2)  Voluntary. 

c)  Writing. 

d)  Physical  education. 

e)  Give  samples  of  work  done  in  above  meetings. 

3.  Meetings  with  new  teachers  and  superintendent  at  begiiming  of 
school. 

4.  General  meeting  at  beginning  of  school — 
a)  Of  principals  and  superintendent. 

(i)  Give  list  of  subjects  discussed. 
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h)  Of  all  teachers  and  superintendent. 

c)  Meeting  of  teachers  with  principals  preceding  opening  of  school. 
5.  Meetings  during  year — 
a)  With  principals. 

(i)  For  building  problems. 

(2)  For  professional  work. 
h)  With  superintendent  and  principals. 

(i)  Grade  meetings. 

(2)  Course-of-study  meetings. 

(3)  Visiting-day  meetings. 

(4)  Special-subject  meetings. 

(5)  Examination-questions  meetings. 

(6)  Meetings  with  truant  officer. 

(7)  Meetings  for  presentation  and  explanation  of  plans  and 
methods  of  instruction  applicable  to  all  grades. 

(8)  Give  examples  of  work  done  in  each  type  of  above  meetings. 

IX.  Income. 

1.  Salaries. 

a)  Table  showing  number  of  teachers  at  various  salaries  in  elementary 

and  high  schools. 
h)  Percentage  of  increase  in  past  years. 

c)  Compare  second  with  increase  in  cost  of  living. 

d)  Basis  for  determining  salary. 

(1)  Quality  of  license. 

(2)  Experience. 

(3)  Grade  taught. 

(4)  Success  as  a  teacher. 

2.  Other  income. 

a)  Vacation  work. 
h)  Other  sources. 

3.  Niunber  and  percentage  of  teachers  having  to  support  others  than 
themselves. 

4.  Pension  system. 

X.  Freedom  of  Teachers  to  Experiment. 

FINANCES 

I.  Comparison  of  Local  School  System  with  Other  Systems  in  Regard  to 
Assessed  Valuation  and  Relative  Amount  of  Taxes  Devoted  to  Educa- 
tion and  Taxes  Devoted  to  All  Other  Purposes. 
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n.  Receipts. 

1.  Directly  by  board. 

a)  From  state. 

(i)  Basb  of  distribution  of  this  fund  by  state. 

b)  Local. 

(i)  From  taxation. 

(a)  Designate  the  various  funds. 
(3)  From  tuition. 

(a)  Cash  by  pupils. 

(b)  From  township  trustees  for  transfers. 
(3)  From  other  sources. 

(a)  Interest  on  deposits. 
(6)  Sale  of  bonds. 

(c)  Sale  of  property. 

(J)  Refunds  from  errors. 

(e)  Sale  of  textbooks. 

(J)  Sale  of  manual-training  and  domestic-science  products. 

ig)  Any  other  sources. 

c)  Taxation,  total  and  for  school  purposes  for  several  years  past 

2.  Received  by  principab  of  the  several  buildings  for  various  purposes. 

3.  Limitations  on  use  of  funds. 

4.  Resources  from  various  funds  for  several  years  past. 

III.  Expenditures. 

1.  Basis  of  paying  out  money. 

a)  Original  order. 

b)  Bills  approved  by  comparison  with  original  order  and  goods 
received. 

c)  Recommended  for  payment  by  superintendent. 

d)  Ordered  paid  by  board. 

e)  Mailed  by  whom  ? 

2.  Per  capita  cost  based  on  popidation  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over, 
total  population,  school  enrolment,  number  belonging,  average  diSy 
attendance,  or  students  per  hour  of  instruction  in — 

a)  Manual  training. 

b)  Sewing. 

c)  Drawing  supervision. 

d)  Music  supervision. 

e)  Elementary  schools. 

f)  High  schools. 

g)  Separate  subjects  in  high  schools. 
h)  Various  items  of  expenditure. 
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i)  Various  types  of  expense. 

(i)  Instruction. 

(2)  Administration. 
f)  Various  buildings. 
k)  Various  buildings  by  types  of  expenditures. 

3.  Compare  local  system  with  other  cities  in  regard  to  above  items  of 
expense. 

4.  Simmiaries  of  expense. 

a)  For  past  five  or  ten  years. 

b)  For  past  two  years  in  detail  according  to  plan  of — 
(i)  Spaulding. 

(2)  Goodnow  and  Howe. 

c)  Estimated  receipts  and  disbursements  for  future  years. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

I.  Educational  Problems  Being  Investigated  at  Present  by — 

1.  Superintendent. 

2.  Individual  principals. 

3.  Individual  teachers. 

4.  Individual  buildings. 

5.  Other  co-operative  studies. 

II.  School  Sessions. 

1.  Length  of  year. 

2.  Length  of  week. 

3.  Length  of  day. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  period. 

5.  Time  building  is  open  for  admission  of  pupib. 

6.  Time  teachers  are  required  to  be  present. 

7.  Length  of  recess  and  noon  intermission. 

III.  Improvements  in  Various  Lines  during  Limited  Number  of  Years. 

IV.  Present  Needs  of  System  as  Arrived  at  from  Educational  Survey. 

V.  Constructive  Suggestions  as  to  How  These  Needs  Can  Be  Efficiently 
Met  without  Undue  Burden  from  Taxation. 

BiBIJOGRAFHY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  SURVEYS 

I.    Selected  types  from  annual  reports  and  surveys  with  directions  for  procuring 
tiiem. 

Annual  School  Reports: 

I.  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  1908, 1909, 1910,  all  suggestive.  A  limited  number  of 
each  still  available  for  distribution,  free  of  charge. 
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2.  LouisviDe,  Ky.:  Board  of  EdaoUkm,  LooisviDe,  Ky.,  Second  Rqxm, 
191 2-13.  A  Hinited  number  sdU  availabk,  cost  six  cenU  for  maflmg.  Address, 
Superintendent  E.  O.  Hdland,  Board  of  Education,  Louisville,  Ky.  Reprints 
of  tlie  first  report  are  also  available.  Postage  two  cents.  The  rqwrt  contaiiis 
same  very  suggestive  tables  and  conqnrisons. 

3.  Newton,  Mass.:  Newton  Public  Schools,  Newton,  Mass.  Anmial 
Report  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  Years  1910,  igri,  1912,  1913,  aD 
excellent.  A  very  limited  number  of  the  191 1  and  1913  rqwrts  still  avaQabfe. 
Can  be  had  for  $0.45  each,  actual  cost  of  production  and  mailing.  Write 
Superintendent  F.  R.  Spaulding. 

4.  New  Orleans,  La.:    Public  School  Annual  Report,  session  of  1912-13. 

5.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Fifteenth  Annual  Rqwrt  of  the  City  SiiperinteDdent 
of  Schools  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  for  the  Year  Ending  July 

3i»  1913- 

School  Surveys: 

1.  Boise,  Idaho:  Expert  Survey  of  Public  School  System  of  Boise,  Idaho, 
i9i3»  by  Edward  C.  Elliott,  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  Couise  of 
Training  of  Teachers,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Charles  H.  Judd,  Director, 
Scho<4  of  Education,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago;  Geoige 
D.  Strayer,  Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Educational  Administratioii, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Reports  still  available  free  of  cfaaige. 
Write  Superintendent  Charles  S.  Meek.  Origin  of  the  Survey:  upon  invita- 
tion of  School  Board  and  Superintendent. 

2.  East  Orange,  N.J. :  Report  of  the  Examination  of  the  School  System  of 
East  Orange,  N.J.,  19x2.  Sixty-four  pages.  Examination  made  by  Professor 
£.  C.  Moore.  Very  limited  supply  still  available  at  $0.40  each,  exact  cost 
plus  postage.    Write  Superintendent  E.  C.  Broome. 

3.  Maryland:  A  Rural  Survey  in  Maryland  Made  by  the  Department  of 
Church  and  Country  Life  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  New  York  City,  191 2.  120  pages.  Scope  of 
the  work:  Sociological  Survey  of  Montgomery  County,  Maryland. 

4.  Newburgh,  N.Y.:  The  Newburgh  Survey  by  the  Department  of  Sur- 
ve3rs  and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  2^nas  L.  Potter,  Director  of  Field 
Work.  1913.  104  pages.  Published  by  Russell  Sage  Foimdation.  Price, 
$0.15. 

5.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Final  Report  Educational  Investigation  Committee 
on  School  Inquiry,  City  of  New  York,  1911-13.    Three  volumes. 

6.  Ohio :  Report  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  State  School  Suvey 
Commission.  A  Co-operative  Field-Study  Conducted  by  Horace  L.  Brittain, 
Director  of  Survey.  Participated  in  by  44  professors  in  our  professional  schoob 
for  the  training  of  teachers  and  1 16  students  in  these  institutions,  most  of  whom 
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had  had  experience  in  rural-school  teaching,  395  superintendents  of  schools  and 
other  school  men  and  women,  and  9,000  teachers  who  supplied  information  to 
the  commission. 

7.  Portland,  Ore.:  Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  Public  School  System  of 
the  District  No.  i,  Midtnomah  County,  Oregon,  City  of  Portland,  1913.  317 
pages.  Copies  still  available  at  moderate  cost.  Write  Superintendent  L.  R. 
Alderman. 

8.  Vermont:  A  Study  of  Education  in  Vermont.  Prepared  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  at  the  Request  of  Ver- 
mont Educational  Commission.  Bulletin  No.  VII,  Parts  I  and  n.  Part  III 
in  a  separate  volume  contains  a  Statistical  Appendix  and  the  Index. 

9.  Help  Your  Own  School.  Suggestive  Extracts  from  a  Field  Study  of 
a  School  for  2,500  Boys,  Manhattan,  made  at  the  request  of  the  Principal  by 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York,  1914.  Suggestive  along  the 
line  of  methods  of  making  visual  appeals  to  patrons  when  setting  before  them 
the  results  of  a  survey. 

n.    Selected  references  to  articles  on  surveys  in  current  periodicals. 

1.  Allen,  W.  H.    "How  to  Start  a  Survey  of  Your  City's  Business 
Methods,"  American  City,  XVIII,  252-54,  March,  1913. 

2.  "Educational  Surveys  and  Vocational  Guidance,"  Teachers  College 
Record,  January,  1913. 

3.  Gillan,  J.  L.  "The  Application  of  the  Social  Survey  to  Small  Com- 
munities," American  Journal  of  Sociology,  XVII,  647-58,  March,  191 2. 

4.  Hayney,  Rowland.  "Making  a  Recreation  Survey,"  Playgroimd,  VII, 
28-31,  April,  1913. 

5.  "Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio  School  Survey,"  Elementaiy  School 
Teacher,  pp.  362-65,  April,  1913. 

6.  "National  Clearing  House  for  Social  Survejrs  and  Exhibits,"  (editorial), 
The  Survey,  XXIX,  1-2,  October,  191 2. 

7.  Palmer,  George  Thomas.  "A  Sanitary  and  Health  Survey,"  Academy 
of  Political  Science,  U,  No.  4. 

8.  "Spread  of  the  Survey  Idea"  (editorial).  The  Survey,  XXX,  157-58, 
May  3, 1913. 

9.  "Ten  Millions  for  Good  Work,"  The  World's  Work,  pp.  549-64,  Sep- 
tember,  1913. 

10.  Tucker,  F.    "Social  Justice,"  The  Survey,  July  10, 1913. 

in.    other  selected  references  on  miscellaneous  surveys. 

1.  Adams,  Campbell.  "An  Investigation  of  Housing  and  Living  Condi- 
tions in  Three  Districts  in  Indianapolis,"  Indiana  University  Studies. 

2.  Allen,  W.  H.  "How  May  a  Community  Learn  Its  Unmet  School 
Needs?"    N.E.A.  Proceedings  (19x2),  pp.  384-^7. 
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3.  Aronovinci,  CaroL  ''Knowing  One's  Own  Community,"  Bulletin 
No.  20,  Social  Service  Series,  American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beaoan 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

4.  Barrows,  Alice.  ''Report  on  the  Vocational  Guidance  Surv^,"  Bulle- 
tin No.  9,  Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

5.  Bloomfield,  Meyer.  "Vocational  Guidance,"  N.E.A.  Proceedings 
(191 2),  pp.  431-36. 

6.  Haynes,  R.  "How  a  Conununity  May  Find  Out  and  Plan  for  Its 
Recreation  Needs,"  N.E.A.  Proceedings  (191 2),  pp.  230-34. 

7.  Indiana.  A  Rural  Survey  in  Indiana  Made  by  the  Department  of 
Church  and  Country  Life  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  (There  are  others 
of  these  state  surveys.) 

8.  Indiana  University.  Report  on  Conference  on  Educational  Measure- 
ments, 1914. 

9.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Third  Annual  R^)ort  of  the  Recreation  D^artment 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  April  15,  191 2,  to  April  21,  19 13. 

10.  Kellog,  P.  U.  The  Gist  of  the  Pittsbui^  Survey,  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation. 

11.  Knox,  G.  P.  "How  Should  the  School  System  Contribute  to  an  Intd- 
ligent  Choice  of  Vocation  on  the  Part  of  Pupils  ?  "    N.E.A.  Proceedings  (191 2), 

pp.  417-25. 

1 2.  Minneapolis,  Vocational  Survey  of,  by  the  Minneapolis  Teachers'  Qub 

(1913)- 

13.  Newbui:g^,  New  York,  Survey,  Department  of  Surv^rs  and  Exhibits, 

Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

14.  Palmer,  George  Thomas.  "A  Sanitary  and  Health  Survey,"  Academy 
of  Political  Science,  n.  No.  4,  191 2. 

15.  Proceedings  of  the  Second  National  Conference  on  Vocational  Guid- 
ance, Benjamin  C.  Greenbeig,  Secretary  of  Central  Committee  on  Vocational 
Guidance  of  New  York  City. 

16.  Scranton  in  Quick  Review,  Made  for  the  Century  Club  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  by  the  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 

1913. 

17.  School  Review  Monograph,  Number  V,  "Educational  Surveys,"  The 

University  of  Chicago  Press. 

18.  Social  Survey,  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Riissell  Sage 
Foundation. 

19.  Social  and  Economic  Survey  of  a  Rural  Township  in  Southern  Min- 
nesota, Carl  W.  Thompson  and  C.  P.  Warber,  Bureau  of  Research  in  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  University  of  Minnesota. 
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20.  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Methods  of  Finance,  Budget-Making  and  Accounting 
of  the  Municipal  Government  of  Syracuse,  New  York.  A  Summary  of  the 
Report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  to  the  Syraciise  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  Fred  W.  Lindus,  Investigator. 

21.  Syracuse,  N.Y.  A  Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  New  York  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research  to  the  Syracuse  Associated  Charities,  The  Department 
of  Charities,  Miss  Helen  Drake,  Investigator. 

22.  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  Alumni  Number,  XV. 

23.  Wilson,  W.  H.  "A  Social  and  Educational  Survey  of  the  Rural  Com- 
munity," N.EA.  Proceedings  (191 2),  pp.  281-91. 

24.  For  further  references  see  The  Social  Survey,  a  bibliography  compiled 
by  Zenas  L.  Potter,  Department  of  Surve3rs  and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Foim- 
dation. 

IV.    Selected  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Publications  containing  sug- 
gestions helpful  in  making  school  surveys. 

1.  Baker,  James  H.,  Chairman,  Van  Sickle,  James  H.,  Smiley,  William  H., 
Suzzallo,  Henry,  Small,  Albion  W.  **  Economy  of  Time  in  Education,"  Report 
of  Conunittee  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  Bulletin  No.  38,  1913.    Whole  Number,  548. 

2.  "Educational  Survey  of  a  Suburban  and  Rural  County,  Montgomery 
Coimty,  Maryland,"  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  32, 1913. 

3.  Hailmann,  W.  N.  "The  Elementary  Industrial  School  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,"  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  39,  1913.  Whole 
No.  549. 

4.  Hoag,  Ernest  Bryant.  "Organized  Health  Work  in  Schools,"  United 
States  Biureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  44,  1913.    Whole  No.  555. 

5.  Kingsbury,  Susan  M.,  and  Allison,  May.  "A  Trade  School  for  Girls, 
a  Preliminary  Investigation  in  a  Typical  Manufactiuing  City,  Worcester, 
Mass.,"  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  17,  1913.  Whole 
No.  525. 

6.  "Special  Features  in  City  School  Systems,"  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  Bulletin  No.  31, 19 13.    Whole  No.  541. 

7.  Smith,  Payson,  Chairman,  Strayer,  George  Drayton,  Secretary,  Elson, 
\^lliam  H.,  Warriner,  E.  C,  Lamprey,  Charles  M.  "  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Uniform  Records  and  Reports,"  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulle- 
tin No.  3,  1912.    Whole  No.  471. 

8.  Strayer,  George  Drayton,  (a)  "Age  and  Grade  Census  of  Schools  and 
Colleges,"  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  5,  191 1.  Whole 
No.  451.  (b)  "A  Brief  Statement  Concerning  the  Purpose,  Nature,  and  Con- 
duct of  School  Surveys,"  presented  by  George  Drajrton  Strayer,  Chairman  of 
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the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Tests  for  Judging  the  Efficiency  of  Scfaoois 
and  Systems  of  Schools,  Circular  of  United  States  Bureau  of  EducatioD. 
{c)  ''Standards  and  Tests  for  Measuring  the  Efficiency  of  Schools  or  Systems 
of  Schools,''  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  13, 19 15.  Whole 
No.  521. 

9.  Updegraff,  Harlan.  ''A  Study  of  Expenses  of  City  School  Systems," 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  5,  191 2.    Whole  No.  473. 

10.  Van  Sickle,  James  H.,  Witmer,  Lightner,  Ayres,  Leonard  P.  ''Pro- 
visions for  Exceptional  Children  in  Public  Schools,"  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  Bulletin  No.  14,  1911.    Whole  No.  461. 

V.    Bibliography  of  School  Surreys  that  have  been  made. 

1.  Annapolis,  Md.  "Report  of  the  Maryland  Educational  Conmussion, 
Annapolis,  Md.,"  Educational  Department,  Bulletin  No.  2,  1910. 

2.  Atlanta,  Ga.  "Report  of  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
the  Department  of  Education,  City  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  December,  191 2,"  made 
for  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  S.  L.  Lindholm  for  the  New  Yoik 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

3.  Atlanta,  Ga.  "  Preliminary  Report  on  Public  Schools  in  Atlanta,  Ga./' 
Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  made  by  Z.  L 
Potter. 

4.  Baltimore,  Md.  "Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Public  Schools  of 
Baltimore,"  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  4, 191 1,  made  by  £.  E.  Biovn, 
E.  P.  Cubberley,  C.  N.  Kendall. 

5.  Bobbitt,  J.  F.  Forms  used  by  J.  F.  Bobbitt,  University  of  Chicago,  in 
gathering  data  concerning  city  school  systems.  Will  be  sent  on  request  with 
directions  for  using. 

6.  Boise,  Idaho.  Expert  Survey  of  the  Public  School  System,  The  Boaid, 
1913,  made  by  E.  C.  Elliott,  C.  A.  Judd,  G.  D.  Strayer. 

7.  Boise,  Idaho.  First  Boise  City,  Idaho,  Survey,  1910,  made  by  C.  N. 
Kendall. 

8.  Boston,  Mass.  Report  on  the  Boston  School  System,  Finance  Com- 
mission, 191 1. 

9.  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Report  of  the  Examination  of  the  School  System 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  by  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  1913. 

10.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Report  of  the  Educational  Commission  Appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  to  Examine  into  the  Government,  Supervision,  and 
Course  of  Study  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  1906. 

11.  Crafton,  W.Va.    Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  Crafton  City  Schools. 

12.  East  Orange,  N.J.  Report  of  the  Examination  of  the  School  System 
of  East  Orange,  N.J.,  1912. 
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13.  Greenwich,  Conn.  Educational  Exhibit  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  191 2. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

14.  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Industrial  Education  for  the  City  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  published  by  the  Daily  Republican  News,  June  7, 1913,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

15.  Illinois.  State-wide  Survey,  L.  D.  Co£fman,  Director  of  Survey  (sur- 
vey now  being  organized). 

16.  Maryland,  (a)  A  Rural  Survey  in  Maryland,  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Church  and  Country  Life  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  (b)  An 
Educational  Survey  of  a  Suburban  and  Rural  County,  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  32,  1913. 

17.  Massachusetts.    Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  1907. 

18.  Montclair,  N.J.  (a)  Report  on  the  Program  of  Studies  in  Public 
Schools  of  Montclair,  N.J.,  191 1,  by  P.  H.  Hanus.  (b)  Report  Showing  Com- 
parative Costs  of  Public  Schools  at  Montclair  and  East  Orange,  191 1. 

19.  Newburgh,  N.Y.  The  Survey,  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  128  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

20.  New  York,  N.Y.  Final  Report  of  the  Educational  Investigation  Com- 
mittee on  School  Inquiry,  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  City  of  New 
York. 

21.  New  York,  N.Y.  How  New  York  City  Administers  Its  Schools, 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  by  E.  C.  Moore. 

22.  New  York,  N.Y.  A  Digest  of  the  New  York  School  Inqidry,  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  261  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

23.  New  York,  N.Y.  Report  of  the  New  York  City  Commission  on 
Teachers'  Salaries,  19 10. 

24.  Ohio.  Ohio  State  School  Survey  Commission  Publications,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

25.  Perry,  Clarence  Arthur.  A  Survey  of  School  Social  Centers,  season 
1911-12,  Division  of  Recreation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  400  Metropolitan 
Tower,  New  York  City. 

26.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Occupations  and 
Wages  of  the  Children  of  Working  Age  in  the  Potter  and  Durham  Schools, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Armstrong  Association  of 
Philadelphia. 

27.  Portland,  Ore.  Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  Public-School  System 
of  School  District  No.  i,  Multnomah  County,  Oregon.  City  of  Portland. 
Survey  Experts:  EUwood  P.  Cubberley,  Director,  Fletcher  B.  Dressier, 
Associate  Director,  Edward  C.  Elliott,  Associate  Director,  J.  H.  Frances, 
Associate  Director,  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  Associate  Director,  Lewis  M.  Terman, 
Associate  Director. 
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38.  Porto  Rico.  Social,  Educational,  and  Industrial  Problems  in  Porto 
Rico,  191 2,  Boston,  by  Meyer  Bloomfield. 

29.  Rochester,  N.Y.  ''Reporton  Vocational  Education  for  Boys,"  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Rochester  Public  Schools,  Vol.  I,  No.  i,  by  Alfred  P.  Fletcher. 

30.  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Report  of  Investigations  for  the  Associated  Charities 
of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  containing  a  Report  of  the  Syracuse  Schools,  191 2,  by  H.  L 
Brittain. 

31.  Vermont.  The  Carnegie  Foundation,  '*  Education  in  Vermont,"  Bulle- 
tin No.  VII,  Parts  I  and  II. 

32.  Waterbury,  Conn.  Help  Your  School  Surveys  and  Waterbury  Public 
Schools,  and  Classroom  Instruction  in  St.  Paul  (siunmaries  of  two  surveys  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  261  Broadway,  New  York  City). 

33.  Wisconsin.  Preliminary  Report  on  Conditions  and  Needs  of  Ruzal 
Schools  in  Wisconsin  by  the  Training  School  for  Public  Service,  reported  to  the 
Wisconsin  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  August,  191 2. 

VL    Additional  references  to  School  Surreys  from  the  Bibliogrmpiiy  of  reccat 
School  Surreys  by  G.  D.  Strayer,  J.  L.  Kendall,  and  Carter  Alezander. 

1.  Chicago,  HI.  Report  of  the  Educational  Commission  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  1897. 

2.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  A  survey  of  instruction  in  grammar  in  the  ekmeo- 
tary  school  is  now  under  way. 

3.  Connecticut.  Report  of  Educational  Commission,  in  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  1909. 

4.  Illinois.  Report  of  the  Illinois  Educational  Conmiission  to  the  46th 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

5.  Michigan.  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
(Michigan)  Education  Association,  1913. 

6.  Minnesota.  A  commission  appointed  by  the  legislature  is  now  at  wod 
on  a  state  survey. 

7.  New  York,  Westchester  County.  Reports  in  Westchester  County,  A 
Study  of  Local  School  Conditions,  191 2. 

8.  North  Dakota.  Report  of  the  Temporary  Educational  Commission  to 
the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  191 2. 

9.  Texas.  Report  by  Arthur  Lefevre,  Secretary  of  the  Organization  for 
Enlargement  by  the  State  of  Texas  of  Its  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning,  on 
the  Organization  and  Administration  of  a  State's  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation (with  special  reference  to  the  state  of  Texas). 

10.  United  States.  A  Comparative  Study  of  Public  School  Systems  in  tk 
Forty-eight  States.    Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Division  of  Education,  191 2. 

11.  Virginia.  Report  of  the  Virginia  Education  Commission  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  191 2. 
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Vn.  Selected  bibliography  on  mental  tests* 

1.  Tests  for  general  intelligence. 

a)  Goddard,  H.  H.    Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Tests. 

b)  Huey,  £dm\md  B.  "Backward  and  Feeble-minded  Children,  Con- 
taining a  Syllabus  for  the  Testing  of  Children/'  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology  monograph. 

c)  Kuhlmann.    Monograph  on  the  Binet  Tests,  Faribault,  Minn. 

d)  McDonald,  Arthur.  '' Bibliography  of  Exceptional  Children  and 
Their  Education,"  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bidletin 
No.  32,  191 2. 

e)  Town,  Clara  Harrison.  A  Method  of  Measuring  the  Development 
of  the  Intelligence  of  Young  Children,  by  Alfred  Binet  and  Thomas 
Simon  and  translated  by  Clara  Harrison  Town,  published  by  the 
Courier  Company,  Lincoln,  111. 

J)  Terman,  Lewis  M.    Psychological  Clinic,  V,  199. 

g)  Wipple,  Guy  M.    Manual  of  Mental  and  Physical  Tests. 

2.  Tests  for  measuring  achievements  along  special  lines. 

a)  Ayres,  Leonard  P.  Scale  for  Measuring  Handwriting,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. 

b)  Bonser,  F.  G.  The  Reasoning  Ability  of  Children  of  the  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  Sixth  Grades,  published  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

c)  Buckingham,  B.  R.  Spelling  Ability — ^Its  Measurement  and  Dis- 
tribution, published  by  Teachers  College,  Colimibia  University, 
New  York  City. 

d)  Courtis,  S.E.  Courtis  Standard  Tests  in  Arithmetic,  Handwriting, 
Composition,  Pimctuation,  Spelling,  Syntax,  and  Memory,  82 
Eliot  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

e)  Hillegas,  Milo  B.  ''A  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Quality  in 
English  Composition,"  Teachers  College  Record,  September,  191 2. 

f)  Stone,  C.  W.  Arithmetic  Abilities  and  Some  Factors  Determining 
Them,  published  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

g)  Thomdike,  Edward  L.  (a)  The  Measurement  of  Achievement  in 
Drawing,  Teachers  College  Record.  November,  1913.  (jb)  A 
Scale  for  Measuring  Handwriting,  published  by  Teachers  College, 
New  York  City,    (c)  Other  scales  in  preparation. 


VnL  Sp^dal  studies.    (The  following  are  suggestive  of  topics  for  investigation 
in  surveys  and  of  methods  of  making  investigations.) 

I.  Bard,  H.  E.    "The  City  School  District,"  Columbia  University  Con- 
tributions to  Education,  Teachers  College  Series. 
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2.  Blan,  L.  B.  ''A  Special  Study  of  the  Incidence  of  Retaidation," 
Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education,  Teachers  College 
Series. 

3.  Bobbitt,  J.  F.  ''Some  General  Principles  of  Management  Applied  to 
the  Problems  of  City  School  Systems/'  Twelfth  Yearbook,  Natknal 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 

4.  Clement,  J.  A.  Standardization  of  the  Schools  of  Kansas,  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 

5.  Coffman,  L.  D.  "The  Social  Composition  of  the  Teaching  Popoia- 
tion,"  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education,  Teadns 
College  Series. 

6.  Cubberley,  E.  P.  "  School  Funds  and  Their  Apportionment,"  Qjikm- 
bia  University  Contributions  to  Education,  Teachers  College  Seiies. 

7.  Elliott,  E.  C.  "Fiscal  Aspects  of  Public  Education,"  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Contributions  to  Education,  Teachers  College  Series. 

8.  Haney,  J.  D.  "Registration  of  City  School  Children,'*  Colombia 
University  Contributions  to  Education,  Teachers  College  Series. 

Q.  Keyes,  C.  H.  "Progress  through  the  Grades  of  City  Schools," 
Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education,  Teachers  College 
Series. 

10.  Jessup,  W.  A.  "The  Social  Factors  Affecting  Special  Supervisioii in 
the  Schoob  of  the  United  States,"  Columbia  University  Contributioos 
to  Education,  Teachers  College  Series. 

11.  Snyder,  E.  R.  "Legal  Status  of  Rural  High  Schools  in  the  Umted 
States,"  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Educarion,  Teadeis 
College  Series. 

12.  Stone,  C.  W.  "Arithmetical  Abilities — ^Some  Factors  Detenmning 
Them,"  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education,  Teaches 
College  Series. 

13.  Strayer,  George  Drayton.  "City  School  Expenditures,"  Columbia 
University  Contributions  to  Education,  Teachers  College  Series.    ' 

14.  Thomdike,  E.  L.  "The  Teaching  Staff  of  Secondary  Schools  in  the 
United  States,"  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  4, 
1909.    Whole  No.  404. 

15.  Van  Denburg,  J.  K.  "  Caiises  of  the  Eliminarion  of  Students  in  Public 
Secondary  Schools  of  New  York  City,"  Columbia  University  Coitri- 
butions  to  Education,  Teachers  College  Series. 

16.  For  further  references  see  list  of  references  on  Retardation  and  Elimi- 
nation in  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  5,  1911. 
Whole  No.  451.  "A  Study  of  Retardation  and  Elimination/'  by 
George  Drajrton  Strayer. 
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During  the  year  1913  the  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of 
Education  known  as  the  Committee  on  Tests  and  Standards  of  Efficiency 
in  Schools  and  School  Systems  found  that  it  required  in  its  work  a  simi- 
mary  of  such  school  surveys  as  had  up  to  that  time  been  completed. 
The  Committee  accordingly  directed  its  secretary  to  collect  copies  of 
such  surveys  and  render  a  report  on  them.  The  report  was  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  June  30, 1913,  and  was  substantially  the  same 
as  the  following.  Additions  to  the  report  as  then  made  are  included 
in  the  following  pages  covering  New  York,  Ohio,  Portland,  Michigan, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  surveys.  New  York  was 
not  included  in  the  report  to  the  Committee  because  it  was  so  well 
known  to  all  the  members.  Ohio,  Portland,  Vermont,  Michigan,  and 
Philadelphia  had  not  at  that  time  been  surveyed.  The  medical  report 
of  the  Carnegie  Foimdation  is  also  added,  because  it  certainly  belongs  in 
any  list  of  typical  surveys. 

The  summary  of  school  surveys  now  presented  is  not  complete,  but 
it  includes  all  of  the  major  surveys  and  gives  a  view  of  the  different  types 
of  such  inquiries.  The  chronology  of  reports  is  respected  in  a  general 
way  and  the  reader  will  certainly  not  fail  to  see  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  evolution  in  the  methods  of  inquiry  and  in  the  form  of  presenting 
results. 

FIRST  BOISE  SURVEY 

During  one  week  in  November,  1910,  Superintendent  Kendall,  at 
the  request  of  the  School  Board  and  the  Superintendent,  made  a  survey 
of  the  schools  of  Boise,  Idaho.  The  report  was  published  in  a  local 
newspaper,  the  Idaho  Statesman,  on  December  18,  1910.  It  deals  with 
(i)  School  Buildings,  (2)  Teachers,  (3)  Course  of  Study,  (4)  Organization 
of  Schools,  and  (5)  Attitude  of  the  Conmiunity.  The  facts  on  which 
conclusions  are  based  were  collected  through  six  days  of  personal  observa- 
tion.   There  are  no  tables  in  the  report.    Recommendations  based  on 
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personal  observation  are  made  and  the  report  concludes  with  a  brief 
statement  by  the  Superintendent  to  the  effect  that  Board  action  was 
taken  along  the  various  lines  reconmiended.  The  report  is  favorable  and 
the  recommendations  are  all  in  the  direction  of  enlargement — enlaige- 
ment  of  the  staff ;  enlargement  of  the  course,  e^>ecially  by  including  more 
industrial  courses;  enlargement  of  the  organization  by  adding  ungraded 
classes.    The  report  is  6  pages  in  length. 

IIONTCXAIR  SimVEY 

In  May,  191 1,  Professor  Hanus  reported  to  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Montdair,  New  Jersey,  on  the  schools  of  that  dty.  The  report  deals 
with  (i)  General  Survey,  (2)  Teachers  and  Teaching,  (3)  Program  of 
Studies  in  (a)  Elementary  Schools  and  (&)  High  Schools.  The  rqx)rt 
was  printed  in  a  pamphlet.  The  body  of  the  report  is  21  pages  in 
length  and  contains  numerous  tables  and  reports  of  personal  observa- 
tions, the  latter  apparently  based  on  foiu:  days  of  visiting  in  the  schools. 
Criticisms  are  made  in  detail  and  numerous  recommendations  are  made. 

The  tables  indude:  (i)  a  table  of  marks  in  the  high  school  com- 
paring Montclair  grades  with  those  in  other  high  schools;  (2)  a  table 
of  time  distribution  of  subjects  in  grades  comparing  Montdair  and 
Newton,  Massachusetts;  (3)  general  tables  of  retardation,  average  ages, 
and  reasons  for  leaving  school;  for  one  school  a  detailed  table  of  ages 
and  a  table  of  nationalities. 

The  recommendations  on  course  of  study  are  specific  and  detaQed. 
The  criticisms  on  general  organization  are  based  on  the  tables.  The 
high  school  is  criticized  in  its  material  equipment  and  in  its  course  of 
study. 

Professor  Hanus  notes  explidtly  at  the  end  of  his  report  that  he  has 
laid  stress  on  what  seemed  to  be  the  shortcomings  of  the  Montclair  schools 
and  not  on  their  many  obvious  merits. 

BALTIMORE  SURVEY 

In  June,  191 1,  a  Commission  consisting  of  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  E.  E.  Brown,  Professor  E.  P.  Cubberley,  Super- 
intendent C.  N.  Kendall,  with  two  assistants,  namely,  Messrs.  N*  B. 
Hillegas  and  Harlan  Updegraff,  rendered  a  report  to  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  the  dty  of  Baltimore  on  the  schools  of  that  dty.  This 
report  was  published  as  BuUetin  igii,  No.  4,  Whole  Number  450,  of  the 
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United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  body  of  the  text  contains  102 
pages.  A  summary  of  8  pages  precedes  the  detailed  tables  and  reports 
and  presents  the  findings  of  the  Conmiission.  The  body  of  the  report 
consists*  of  five  chapters.  Chap,  i  (6  pages)  describes  the  plan  and 
history  of  the  siurvey  itself.  Chap,  ii  (26  pages)  gives  a  history  of  the 
Baltimore  school  system  and  an  outline  of  the  social  and  legal  relations  of 
the  system.  Chap,  iii  (44  pages)  deals  with  the  following  topics:  (a)  Sys- 
tem of  Supervision;  (ft)  Teaching  Force  and  Its  Training;  (c)  The 
Elementary  Curricidum.  Chap,  iv  (10  pages)  deals  with  the  physical 
conditions  in  the  schools.  Chap,  v  (9  pages)  deals  with  various  general 
topics. 

The  text  includes  nimierous  tables  and  charts.  In  many  of  these 
charts  the  Baltimore  schools  are  compared  with  schools  in  the  other 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States. 

This  report  contains  much  matter  dealing  directly  with  the  problem 
of  administration  and  supervision  and  with  the  criticisms  of  the  adminis- 
tration. It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  report  that  the  Com- 
mission was  expected  to  pass  judgment,  either  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
upon  the  administration. 

In  point  of  method  it  may  be  noted  that  comparison  with  other  dties 
is  much  emphasized.  Personal  inspection  is  recorded  as  having  been 
made  in  one-half  of  the  schools  and  in  250  classrooms.  The  statement 
regarding  the  scope  of  the  report  is  especially  full  and  suggestive  for  the 
use  of  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  surveys  (pp.  18-19). 

The  report  is  fully  indexed. 

With  regard  to  this  survey  it  may  be  stated  that  it  was  made  at  a 
time  when  a  controversy  between  the  School  Board  and  the  Superintend- 
ent was  at  its  height.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  report  was  small. 
The  School  Board,  dominated  by  political  motives,  failed  to  reappoint 
the  Superintendent,  and  many  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  which  are 
described  in  the  report  were  allowed  to  continue  or  grow  worse,  while 
many  of  the  strong  policies  for  which  the  Superintendent  had  been  work- 
ing were  allowed  to  lapse. 

EAST  ORANGE  SURVEY 

During  the  autumn  of  191 1  Professor  Moore  prepared  for  the  Board 
of  Education  of  East  Orange  a  report  on  the  schools  of  that  city.  The 
report  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet  of  64  pages  early  in  1912.     Professor 
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Moore  rq)orts  that  he  visited  all  of  the  classrooms  in  both  elementary 
and  high  schook,  talked  with  most  of  the  teachers  and  supervi^ng 
officers,  examined  the  pupils  in  grades  V,  VI,  VII,  and  Vlll,  and  con- 
sulted with  citizens.  The  report  contains  the  following  sections:  (i)  His- 
torical Sketch;  (2)  Relation  of  School  to  Commtmity;  (3}  Board  of 
Education;  (4)  Cost  of  Schools;  (5)  General  Survey;  (6)  Teachers; 
(7)  A  New  Course  of  Study;  (8)  The  High  School;  (9)  Summary  of 
Reconunendations.  The  text  contains  tables,  several  comparing  the 
schools  of  East  Orange  with  those  of  other  systems.  The  text  is  some- 
what more  general  than  that  of  other  r^)orts,  making  excursions  into 
the  general  field  of  educational  theory  and  urging  conformity  in  the 
schools  to  the  general  principle  that  schools  should  train  in  thinking  rather 
than  in  a  set  amoimt  of  subject-matter.  The  report  has  the  form  of  an 
appeal  to  the  general  lay  reader,  though  in  the  discussion  of  many  topics, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  subjects  of  instruction,  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  desirable  requirements  are  given.  The  tone  of  the  report  is  not 
severely  critical,  though  niunerous  recommendations  for  enlargement  of 
the  schools  are  made. 

GREENWICH  EXHIBIT 

In  June,  191 2,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  brought  to  its  consumma- 
tion at  Greenwich,  Cormecticut,  an  educational  survey  which  is  unique 
in  its  mode  of  presentation.  The  technical  details  of  this  survey  are 
nowhere  apparent.  An  educational  exhibit  was  presented  to  the  citizens 
of  that  dty  and  a  pamphlet  of  24  pages  was  distributed.  This  pamphlet 
gives  pictiu'es,  diagrams,  and  maps  setting  forth  vividly  the  needs  of 
improvement.  There  are  pictures  and  charts  which  show  the  respects 
in  which  other  school  systems  are  superior  to  those  of  Greenwich. 

BRIDGEPORT  SURVEY 

During  February,  1913,  Superintendent  Van  Sickle  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  his  findings  on  the 
schools  of  that  dty.  The  report  is  printed  in  a  pamphlet  of  129  pages. 
Mr.  Van  Sickle  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  A3nres,  Dr.  H,  S.  West  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Mr.  Gordy,  Mr.  E.  E.  Mackary  of  Springfield,  Mr.  E.  Hebden 
of  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Webster  of  Springfield. 

The  report  consists  of  (i)  Preliminary  Comments  and  Recommenda- 
tions (6  pages) ;  (2)  A  Financial  Study  of  the  System  (19  pages) ;  (3)  Dis- 
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tribution  of  Pupils  (10  pages);  (4)  The  City  Normal  School  (10  pages); 
(s)  The  High  School  (8  pages);  (6)  The  Industries  of  Bridgeport  and 
Industrial  Education  (16  pages);  (7)  Special  Subjects:  History,  English, 
and  a  Series  of  Tests  in  Arithmetic  (47  pages). 

The  report  contains  numerous  comparative  tables.  It  is  based 
on  observations  and  these  tables  and  presents  many  technical  details. 
It  frankly  emphasizes  the  points  in  which  the  schools  are  foimd  to  be 
defective.  The  demand  for  more  investment  of  public  fimds  in  the 
schools  is  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  lay  reader  would  be  able 
to  understand  the  comparisons.  The  rest  of  the  report  is  more  in  the 
form  of  a  technical  report  useful  to  school  officers.  The  paragraphs  on 
the  Industries  and  Vocational  Education  are  full  and  emphatic  and 
ought  perhaps  to  be  described  as  popular  in  form. 

SECOND  BOISE  SURVEY 

In  February,  1913,  a  commission  consisting  of  Professors  Elliott, 
Judd,  and  Strayer  imdertook,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Boise,  Idaho,  a  second  survey  of  the  schools  of  that  city.  The  report 
is  a  pamphlet  of  31  pages.  The  following  are  the  section  headings: 
(i)  Scope  of  Examination  (half-page) ;  (2)  The  Course  of  Study  (2  pages) ; 
(3)  Supervision  (2  pages);  (4)  The  Teaching  Staff  (2  pages);  (5)  Classi- 
fication and  Progress  of  Children  through  the  School  System  (3  pages) ; 
(6)  Parks  and  Playgrounds  (i  page);  (7)  The  School  Plant  (i  page); 
(8)  Expenditures  (9  pages);  (9)  Co-operation  of  the  Conmiunity  with 
the  Public  Schools  (2  pages) ;  (10)  Report  on  Instruction  as  Observed. 

The  report  was  based  on  material  accessible  in  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  and  on  observation.  There  are  comparative  tables.  In 
tone  the  report  is  commendatory,  with  nimierous  suggestions  for  enlarge- 
ment of  the  school  system.  In  form  the  report  is  intended  for  the  lay 
reader. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  INQUIRY 

This  report  consists  of  three  volvmies  of  820,  829,  and  924  pages, 
respectively.  It  weighs  sixteen  pounds  and  contains  the  reports  of 
twelve  educational  experts,  five  engineers  and  accoimtants,  and  two 
students  of  government  organizations,  together  with  correspondence, 
simimaries,  and  reconmiendations  attaching  to  the  reports.  The  cost 
of  the  survey  was  $95,139.    The  report  was  completed  about  three  years 
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after  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  which  was  in  charge  of  the  inquiry. 

The  history  of  the  inquiry  is  briefly  as  follows:  Certain  investigations 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Mimidpal  Research 
had  stimulated  interest  in  the  problems  of  school  expenditure  and  organi- 
zation and  had  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  doubts  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  **Tigting 
school  organization  in  New  York  City.  Furthermore,  questions  had 
arisen  from  time  to  time  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
financial  board  of  the  dty  with  regard  to  jurisdiction  over  funds.  These 
doubts  and  questions  led  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in 
1910  to  xmfavorable  action  on  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
an  increase  in  school  funds.  At  the  same  time  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  s^pointed  a  committee  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the 
organization  and  operations  of  the  dty  school  system. 

This  conmiittee,  after  consultation  with  a  nimiber  of  educators, 
secured  the  services  of  Professor  Hanus,  of  Harvard,  to  direct  the  educa- 
tional survey.  He  associated  with  himself  eleven  other  workers,  who 
took  up  various  aspects  of  the  school  operations.  Under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  general  Conmiittee  and  without  special  relations  to 
Professor  Hanus'  work,  an  independent  survey  of  the  ph3rsical  and  finan- 
cial conditions  of  the  schools  was  undertaken  by  a  staff  of  engineers  and 
accotmtants. 

It  is  not  appropriate  in  this  brief  summary  to  attempt  any  account  of 
the  contents  of  the  three  volimies  of  the  report.  The  first  two  volumes 
are  the  result  of  the  work  of  Professor  Hanus  and  his  associates  in  the 
educational  survey.  The  last  volume  contains  the  reports  of  the  finandai 
and  physical  experts  and  also  the  statement  of  the  work  that  was  done 
by  two  later  appointees,  whose  report  is  substituted  for  the  rejected 
report  of  one  of  Professor  Hanus'  assodates. 

The  history  of  the  publication  of  the  report  itself  is  of  some  interest. 
A  dispute  arose  between  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  and  one  of  Professor  Hanus'  assodates,  namdy.  Pro- 
fessor Moore,  of  Yale  University.  Professor  Moore  had  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  preparing  a  report  on  the  administrative 
aspects  of  the  school  organization.  He  did  not  answer  all  of  the  supple- 
mentary questions  which  were  put  to  him  by  the  Committee,  and  on 
this  ground  the  Conmiittee  felt  justified  in  refusing  to  accept  and  pub- 
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lish  this  portion  of  the  rq>ort.  The  original  form  of  the  publication  of 
the  report  was  in  small  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  independent  con- 
tributions of  each  of  the  individual  members  of  the  educational  survey. 
These  independent  contributions  were  prefaced  in  each  case  by  a  por- 
tion of  Professor  Hanus'  general  report.  The  bringing  together  of  all 
Professor  Hanus'  work  was  not  possible,  therefore,  until  the  final  three 
volimies  of  the  report  were  issued.  In  the  meantime  most  of  the  material 
was  reprinted  by  the  World  Book  Company,  and  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  the  official  reports  printed  it  is  probable  that  the  distribution 
of  the  report  to  students  of  education  will  depend  chiefly  on  this  outside 
edition. 

It  is  qidte  impossible  to  make  any  single  statement  about  the  bulky 
reports  of  the  various  individual  investigators.  The  reports  contain  a 
large  number  of  tables  which  summarize  the  studies  made  by  these  inves- 
tigators. They  also  contain  descriptive  accoimts  of  observations  made  in 
the  schools  themselves.  There  is  muchillustrativematerial,suchasphoto- 
graphs  and  charts,  which  supports  the  statements  made  by  the  observers. 

The  report  also  contains  niunerous  reconunendations  which  have 
stimulated  discussion  throughout  the  teaching  staff  of  the  dty  of  New 
York  and  throughout  the  educational  world.  These  recommendations 
have  frequently  been  criticized  as  imfoimded.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
good  deal  of  objective  evidence  was  presented  in  each  of  the  reports  and 
it  is  the  contention  of  the  members  of  the  inquiry  staff  that  they  made  a 
sufficient  investigation  of  the  conditions  and  reported  enough  verifiable 
facts  to  justify  in  a  scientific  way  the  recommendations  made. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  result  of  this  inqidry  is  the  establishment 
in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York  City  of  a 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Inquiry.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  have  also 
been  taken  up  and  extended  by  several  independent  organizations, 
especially  the  Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  Both  of  these  associations  have 
issued  publications  bearing  upon  different  aspects  of  the  report.  Further- 
more, the  local  teachers'  associations  have  devoted  much  attention  in 
committee  and  in  general  session  to  various  aspects  of  the  report. 

REPORTS  OF  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  has  published  two  notable  reports  of 
surveys,  one  of  the  medical  schoob  of  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
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educational  system  of  the  state  of  Vermont.    The  first  speared  in  191O; 
the  second  in  1914. 

SUIIMAKY  OF  MEDICAL  SCHOOIS 

The  survey  of  medical  schools  was  made  by  Abraham  Flexner  and 
consists  of  326  pages  of  text  preceded  by  an  introduction  by  President 
Pritchett  of  the  Foimdation  and  followed  by  an  index  and  an  appendix 
giving  a  statistical  simunary  of  the  facts  regarding  all  of  the  schools 
investigated.  In  point  of  method  the  report  presents  the  results  of 
personal  inspection  and  also  a  careful  digest  of  a  large  body  of  docu- 
mentary evidence,  such  as  catalogues,  reports,  special  communications, 
and  historical  materials. 

The  report  is  divided  into  a  general  discussion  and  a  detailed  rqxnt 
on  individual  schools  arranged  by  states.  The  general  part  of  the 
report  opens  with  a  historical  accoimt  of  medical  education  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Then  follow  sunmiaries  of  the  ideal  and 
actual  basis  of  medical  education,  of  the  course  of  study  (74  pages),  of 
the  finandal  aspects  of  the  situation  (17  pages),  and  of  such  topics  as 
medical  sects,  medical  state  boards,  education  of  special  classes,  such  as 
graduate  students,  women,  negroes. 

The  report  is  very  pointed  in  its  criticisms  of  the  general  situation 
and  of  special  schoob.  The  reconstruction  of  medical  education  which 
has  been  going  on  since  the  appearance  of  this  report  is  the  strongest 
evidence  of  its  strength  and  timeliness. 

The  survey  was  undertaken  by  the  Foundation  because  it  was  found 
that  the  administration  of  university  pensions  immediately  involved  the 
Foundation  in  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  medical  schools  to 
universities.  Historically  and  in  fact  medical  schools  have  only  the 
loosest  connection  with  universities.  The  agent  of  the  Foundation  was 
not  invited  by  many  of  the  schools,  while  in  others  he  was  welcomed  and 
his  work  facilitated  as  f\illy  as  possible. 

VE3UCONT  StTRVEY 

The  survey  of  Vermont  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  a  com- 
mission created  by  action  of  the  state  legislature.  The  legislature  had 
its  attention  drawn  by  the  governor  of  the  state  to  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  education  which  were  drawing  on  the  state 
treasury  were  not  co-ordinated  in  their  work  and  were  out  of  relation  to 
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the  public  schools.  It  seemed  wise,  therefore,  to  canvass  the  whole  situa- 
tion with  a  view  to  determining  the  best  method  of  readjusting  all  of  the 
educational  activities.  The  commission  appointed  to  report  to  the  legis- 
lat\ire  turned  to  the  Foundation  with  the  request  that  that  institution 
carry  on  the  investigation. 

The  report,  consisting  of  241  pages,  sets  forth  in  detail  the  findings  of 
a  group  of  workers  employed  by  the  Foundation.  The  report  is  made  up 
of  three  parts.  Part  I  (i6  pages)  states  briefly  how  the  survey  was 
begun,  how  it  was  carried  on,  and  what  the  investigators  recommend. 
Part  n  (197  pages)  presents  in  descriptive  chapters  the  observations 
and  findings  of  the  surveyors.  Part  m  (16  pages)  presents  a  statistical 
summary  of  the  facts  discussed  in  the  earlier  sections  of  the  report. 
Part  II  opens  with  a  description  of  the  state  and  its  educational  sys- 
tem. The  description  takes  up  in  turn  the  elementary  schools,  secondary 
schools,  normal  schools,  vocational  schools,  and  higher  institutions.  A 
good  deal  of  space  is  given  to  the  support  of  these  various  school  units. 

Vermont  presents  essentially  a  rural  school  situation  with  a  few 
larger  communities.  The  virtue  of  this  report  is  the  large  and  exhaus- 
tive way  in  which  this  situation  is  presented.  There  is  much  critical 
discussion,  but  the  facts  seem  to  be  representative  and  the  criticism 
is  directed  to  constructive  recommendations. 

The  most  striking  single  feature  of  the  report  is  the  recommendation 
that  the  state  devote  its  energies  and  its  expenditures  to  the  development 
of  the  common  schools,  even  to  the  extent  of  withdrawing  state  aid  from 
the  higher  institutions  which  now  enjoy  some  state  support. 

BUREAU  OF  MUNICrPAL  RESEARCH  SURVEYS 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  did  not  reply  to  the  request  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  School  Efficiency  for  copies  of  the 
various  investigations  which  have  been  made  by  this  bureau  or  its 
agents.  The  secretary  has  had  in  hand  two  manuscript  reports — one 
on  St.  Paul,  one  on  a  rural  district.  These  will  be  briefly  outlined.  It 
is  also  possible  to  summarize  two  printed  reports  issued  by  the  Bureau, 
namely,  the  report  on  Wisconsin  Riural  Schools  and  the  report  on  the 
City  of  Atlanta.  In  the  course  of  correspondence  incidental  reference 
has  been  made  to  reports  on  Syracuse  and  Waterbtiry,  but  these  are  not 
accessible  to  the  secretary.  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  fact  that  a 
continuous  series  of  small  leaflets  and  postcards  is  distributed  by  the 
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Bureau  to  school  superintendents  and  school  officials.  On  these  leaflets 
and  postcards  summaries,  questions,  and  criticisms  are  circulated,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  New  York  inquiry. 

ST.  PAXJL  SURVEY 

The  survey  of  public  schools  of  the  dty  of  St.  Paul  was  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  a  conmiittee  of  citizens  who  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
the  survey.  The  survey  falls  into  three  sections:  (i)  a  section  dealing 
with  the  financial  records  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  disburse- 
ment of  funds;  (2)  a  section  dealing  with  the  organization  of  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent;  and  (3)  a  section  dealing  with  the  organization  of 
instruction  in  the  schools.  The  first  section  points  out  the  difficulty  of 
extracting  from  the  present  books  of  the  Board  of  Education  any  accurate 
figures  with  regard  to  different  types  of  instruction  and  the  cost  of  difFer* 
ent  phases  of  the  work  of  the  schools.  A  series  of  detailed  reconmienda- 
tions  for  changes  in  the  accounting  system  was  made,  most  of  which 
could  have  been  covered  by  the  single  reconunendation  that  the  Board 
adopt  the  system  of  accounting  which  is  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  office  of  the  Superintendent  is  severely  criticized 
because  it  is  deficient  in  clerical  assistance  and  because  the  physical  con- 
ditions did  not  seem  satisfactory  to  the  surveyor.  With  regard  to 
instruction,  a  series  of  concrete  examples  is  given  of  poor  work  in  the 
schools.  The  report  after  it  was  prepared  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Education  and  was  published  in  sections  in  the  public  press  of  the  dty. 
In  tone  the  report  is  distinctly  critical  of  the  school  system.  The  recom- 
mendations that  are  made  are  based  upon  general  and  in  many  req)ects 
abstract  standards  of  effidency.  This  becomes  especially  dear  when 
one  considers  the  situation  with  rderence  to  the  organization  of  the 
Superintendent's  office.  It  is  stated,  for  example,  that  the  Superintend- 
ent himself  is  unable  to  devote  himself  to  his  particular  duties  because  he 
is  in  a  noisy  and  public  office.  The  Superintendent  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  deliberately  put  himself  in  this  sort  of  office  in  order  that  he 
might  be  accessible  to  the  dtizens  of  St.  Paul  and  in  order  that  he  might 
have  a  direct  view  of  the  work  of  the  office.  The  rqx)rt  is  an  appeal  to 
the  dtizens  of  St.  Paul  for  very  radical  changes. 

SURAL  DISTRICT  SURVEY 

^  A  second  manuscript  report  of  the  Bureau  rdates  to  an  enterprise 
which  is  under  consideration  by  a  philanthropic  gentleman  who  intends 
to  start  a  school  in  Maryland  for  a  group  of  orphan  boys  whom  he 
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intends  to  adopt.  The  district  which  is  surveyed  in  this  report  is  a  coun- 
try district  including  an  area  of  perhaps  ten  miles  on  each  side.  There 
are  several  different  schools  and  small  settlements  included  within  this 
territory. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  new  consolidated  school  replace  these 
schools.  In  justification  of  this  recommendation  a  survey  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  existing  schools  is  undertaken  and  the  departure  of  these 
schools  from  the  sanitary  and  architectural  standards  which  ought  to  be 
recommended  is  clearly  pointed  out.  Also  examples  are  given  of  ineffi- 
cient instruction.  Positive  recommendations  are  made  setting  forth  the 
standards  of  construction  which  should  be  adopted  in  the  new  school; 
also  recommendations  of  a  general  type  are  made  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  a  higher  grade  of  teachers-  for  the  consolidated  school. 
The  problem  of  transportation  is  discussed  at  some  length.  In  this 
discussion  of  consolidation  no  reference  is  made  to  the  laws  of  Maryland 
which  would  have  to  be  considered  in  bringing  about  the  consolidation 
and  no  adequate  accoimt  is  taken  of  the  willingness  of  the  various  com- 
munities thus  to  be  consolidated.  Finally,  the  physical  difficulties  of 
transportation  are  very  lightly  treated.  The  survey  is  in  its  tone 
extremely  critical  of  the  existing  schools  and  very  optimistic  about  the 
advantages  of  the  consolidation.  Ill  form  it  is  a  recommendation  to  a 
single  individual  and  is  to  be  used  by  the  agents  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  it  was  rendered. 

WISCONSIN  SUBVEY 

In  August,  191 2,  a  preliminary  report  on  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  rural  schools  of  Wisconsin  was  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  92  pages. 
This  report  was  given  out  as  a  field  study  reported  to  the  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Public  Affairs  by  members  of  the  Training  School  for 
Public  Service.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  report,  which  is  primarily 
a  school  report,  is  addressed  to  a  board  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  which 
is  not  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  that  state.  The  report  contains,  first, 
a  summary  of  the  agencies  which  make  for  the  improvement  of  rural 
schools.  The  second  part  contains  a  survey  of  lax  methods  of  con- 
trolling school  expenditures.  In  this  section  many  details  are  given  of 
bad  management  in  special  districts.  The  third  part  contains  a  survey 
of  the  sanitary  and  educational  conditions  in  the  rural  schools.  The 
fourth  part  gives  an  account  of  defects  in  coimty  supervision  in  the  dis- 
tricts visited.    The  fifth  part  gives  an  account  of  the  defects  in  the 
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general  state  supervision  of  these  same  districts.  The  sixth  i>art  con- 
trasts  the  state  supervision  of  state  training  schools  and  the  state 
supervision  of  rural  schools.  The  seventh  part  contains  a  series  of  sug- 
gestions for  administrative  and  l^islative  remedies. 

In  tone  the  report  is  radically  critical,  not  only  of  the  rural  schools, 
but  also  of  the  state  department.  It  is  addressed  to  the  people  of  the 
state  in  the  apparent  hope  of  bringing  about  legislative  changes  which 
shall  be  advantageous.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  in  this  connectioD 
that  the  county  superintendents  at  their  annual  meeting  immediately 
following  the  appearance  of  this  report  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  in 
which  they  describe  the  report  as  unfair  and  inadequate.  They  point 
out  that  the  material  was  collected  hastily,  that  it  is  not  typical,  that 
it  does  not  reach  all  of  the  important  districts  in  the  state,  and  that  it 
will  be  harmful  to  further  state  legislation  rather  than  helpful  to  it. 
The  essential  matter  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  present  Committee 
is  that  the  report  was  organized  and  presented  imder  the  auspices  of  a 
board  wholly  unrelated  to  the  educational  board  of  the  state. 

ATLANTA  SURVEY 

The  survey  of  the  schook  of  Atlanta  is  part  of  a  double  sxirvey  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
report  is  made  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  appeared  in  a  pamphlet 
of  44  pages,  24  of  which  refer  to  schools.  The  report  on  schools  deals 
with  the  physical  conditions,  with  administrative  organization,  and 
with  observations  or  so-called  "field  observations"  made  in  the  schools. 
There  are  several  tables  of  retardation  and  examples  of  record-sheets, 
which  are  recommended. 

OHIO  SURVEY 

The  most  comprehensive  piece  of  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
Bureau  is  the  Ohio  survey,  which  was  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Horace  L.  Brittain.  The  report  of  this  survey  is  a  volmne  of  352 
pages.  It  appeared  in  1914.  In  the  appendix  (46  pages)  are  presented 
in  full  the  'Tield  Forms  and  Questionnaires"  used  in  gathering  the 
materials  presented  in  the  report.  The  report  is  full  of  very  picturesque 
and  concrete  materials,  photographs,  charts  which  exhibit  in  striking 
ways  the  population  of  districts  and  the  equipment  of  schools,  and  brief, 
pointed,   descriptive  paragraphs  and  recommendations.    The  report 
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differs  from  most  survey  reports  in  that  it  does  not  aim  to  present  any 
coherent  exhaustive  discussions.  It  is  a  series  of  snapshots  and  racy, 
"snappy"  reconmiendations. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  report  the  co-operation  of  a  very  large  body 
of  workers  was  secured.  Teachers  in  normal  schools  and  colleges, 
superintendents,  and  grade  teachers  all  co-operated  to  an  extent  which 
stimulated  the  interest  of  the  entire  school  population  of  the  state. 
The  criticisms  were  such  as  to  indicate  the  need  of  a  more  general  super- 
visory scheme  and  the  necessity  of  better  training  of  teachers. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey  and  the  recommendations  which  were 
reached,  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  enacted  a  radical  revision  of 
the  state  school  laws.  The  new  law  provides  for  supervision  and  for  a 
redistribution  of  state  funds  on  the  basis  of  nimiber  of  teachers  and 
average  daily  attendance  of  pupils.  There  is  a  minimum  wage  for 
teachers,  higher  training  to  be  required.  There  is  to  be  a  standardiza- 
tion of  schools  and  an  admission  to  higher  schools  without  examination. 
There  is  more  supervision  and  a  requirement  of  new  subjects  in  the  course 
of  study.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  school  reform  has  gone  forward 
with  a  rush  as  a  result  of  the  revelations  made  by  the  survey. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  REPORTS 

During  the  latter  part  of  191 2  two  reports  were  prepared  and  issued 
by  the  Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Education  on  the  rural  schools  of 
that  state.  These  reports  are  evidently  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  by  developing  a  constructive  policy  looking  toward 
consolidation  of  schools  and  more  supervision.  The  state  Superintendent 
secured  the  co-operation  of  a  committee  of  citizens.  This  Conmiittee 
of  Fifteen  through  a  subcommittee  has  collected  much  information 
regarding  consolidation  of  schools  in  Wisconsin  and  other  states.  A 
general  report  of  30  pages  is  issued  by  the  whole  Committee  and  a  special 
report  on  Consolidation  (90  pages  in  length)  is  issued  from  the  sub- 
committee. The  report  of  the  whole  Committee  is  very  general  in  its 
terms.  There  is  one  table  showing  how  little  supervision  is  provided 
and  there  is  general  discussion  of  the  needs  of  improvement  in  the  teach- 
ing staff  and  in  the  equipment  of  rural  schools.  The  report  on  Consolida- 
tion is  much  more  concrete.  It  contains  photographs,  arguments  in 
favor  of  consolidation,  and  facts  regarding  the  success  of  consolidation  in 
other  states. 
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NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  SURVEY  OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

In  order  to  prq)are  a  list  of  approved  colleges  and  universities  for 
the  use  of  the  Association,  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  North 
Central  territory  were  asked  in  February,  1913,  to  fill  out  elaborate 
blanks  giving  full  information  regarding  modes  of  admission,  size  of 
student  body,  sizes  of  classes,  number  of  members  of  faculty,  hours  of 
work  of  the  faculty,  material  equipment,  income,  and  expenditures. 
On  the  basis  of  the  returns  the  secretary  of  the  Commission,  which  is  a 
branch  or  Standing  Committee  of  the  Association,  prepared  a  series  of 
tables  showing  the  facts  with  regard  to  seventy-three  approved  institu- 
tions. These  facts  are  embodied  in  twenty-three  tables  with  explanatory 
comments.  The  report  is  a  pamphlet  of  32  pages,  issued  as  Monograph 
Supplement  No.  4,  of  the  School  Review.  Subsequent  reports  of  a 
similar  type  are  promised. 

PORTLAND  SURVEY 

Late  in  191 2  the  taxpayers  of  the  dty  of  Portland,  Oregon,  at  a 
regular  meeting  appropriated  funds  and  appointed  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  sxu:ve3ang  their  schools.  The  cost  of  conducting  the  systan 
had  increased  nearly  sixfold  in  a  decade,  while  the  population  had 
increased  only  a  little  more  than  twofold.  Furthermore,  there  was  a 
feeling  throughout  the  dty  that  the  organization  of  the  schools  was  not 
so  highly  effident  as  might  be  desired. 

The  Committee  secured  the  services  of  Professcw:  Cubberley,  who 
assodated  with  himself  a  number  of  others,  and  in  August,  1913,  a  report 
was  rendered.  The  report  is  printed  in  a  volume  of  317  pages.  It  is 
made  up  of  four  parts.  Part  I  (68  pages)  deals  with  Organization  and 
Administration;  Part  II  (145  pages)  deals  with  Instructorial  Needs; 
Part  III  (69  pages)  deals  with  Buildings  and  Health;  Part  IV  (33  pages) 
deals  with  Attendance,  Records,  Costs. 

The  report  is  intended  for  the  interested  layman  as  well  as  for  school 
officers.  To  this  end  the  general  prindples  of  school  organization  and 
management  are  discussed  at  length.  There  are  numerous  tables  and 
charts  setting  forth  the  facts  on  which  reconmiendations  are  based. 

The  report  is  critical  of  the  system,  chiefly  on  the  groimds  that  the 
Board  of  Education  had  taken  over  too  many  details  of  administration 
and  that  the  instructorial  staffs  had  become  very  slow  to  exercise  initia- 
tive and  their  work  had  been  reduced  to  a  stereotyped  formality.    The 
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major  part  of  the  report  deals  with  these  difficulties.  The  method 
of  collecting  the  facts  was  through  observations  made  by  the  surveyors 
and  through  the  material  collected  in  the  form  of  reports  and  through 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent.  The  survey  must  be  described  as  an 
outside  survey  and  its  effect  has  been  to  lead  to  a  very  radical  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  system. 

MICHIGAN  CO-OPERATIVE  SURVEY 

An  interesting  example  of  a  co-operative  survey  undertaken  by  a 
teachers'  association  is  presented  in  the  report  issued  in  19 13  by  the 
Upper  Peninsula  (Michigan)  Educational  Association. 

The  report  is  a  pamphlet  of  48  pages  and  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
one  on  rural  schools  (13  pages),  one  on  city  graded  schools  (21  pages), 
and  a  third  (4  pages)  on  high  schools.  The  rest  of  the  pamphlet  is 
devoted  to  introduction  and  reconmiendations. 

The  reports  were  made  by  school  officers.  The  number  of  teachers 
sending  in  reports  is  almost  the  same  for  the  rural  schools  as  for  the  dty 
schools,  so  that  comparisons  are  easily  made.  In  all,  1 41 2  grade  teachers, 
24  superintendents,  and  7  conunissioners  reported,  representing  twelve 
of  the  fifteen  counties;  702  rural  teachers  reported,  710  city  teachers. 
Of  the  rural  teachers,  137  are  without  any  training  for  their  work  and 
172  are  normal  or  college  graduates.  The  dties  and  towns  all  demand 
normal  or  college  graduation  as  prerequisite  for  grade  teachers'  certifica- 
tion. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  city  and  village 
schools  is  37;  the  average  in  the  rural  schools  is  considerably  less, 
although  there  are  37  rural  schools  with  more  than  50  pupils.  The 
pupils  are  a  surprising  mixture  of  nationalities,  the  single  town  of  Iron- 
wood  reporting  22  nationalities. 

The  region  is  devoted  to  mining,  lumbering,  and  agriculture;  the 
schools  consequently  make  prominent  manual-training  and  agricultural 
instruction — 16  out  of  the  24  towns  reporting  give  manual  training,  7 
give  agriculture.  Six  of  the  towns  have  trade  schools,  taught  by  instruc- 
tors who  have  practiced  the  trades.  Trades  taught  include  carpentering, 
plimibing,  blacksmithing,  bricklaying,  machine-shop,  metal  work,  and 
pattern-making;  two  schools  have  trade  courses  for  girls  in  dressmaking. 
The  dty  schools  are  giving  more  manual  training,  trade  work,  and  agri- 
culture than  are  the  country  schools. 
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The  city  teachers  report  that  77  out  of  the  total  of  710  are  peTforming 
experiments  in  physiology  along  with  their  instruction.  Ninety-nine 
of  these  same  teachers  report  taking  geography  classes  on  field  trips.  In 
the  country  152  teachers  are  performing  experiments  in  physiology;  151 
are  taking  their  classes  on  field  trips  in  geography. 

The  influence  of  such  a  co-operative  research  is  to  draw  attention  to 
scientific  methods  of  school  inspection  and  incidentally  to  stimulate 
much  experimentation  of  the  type  noted  in  the  last  paragraph. 

MINNEAPOLIS  SURVEY" 

The  Minneapolis  Teachers  Club  published  a  volume  in  1913  entitled 
A  Vocational  Survey  of  Minneapolis. 

This  survey  was  made  by  a  group  of  men  and  women,  self-appointed, 
but  representative  of  a  wide  range  of  interests,  as  follows:  the  Pillsbury 
Settlement  House,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Trade  and  Labor 
Assembly,  the  manufacturing  interests,  the  public-school  teachers,  the 
State  Labor  Department,  Unity  House,  the  Associated  Charities,  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Jewish  Charities,  and  the 
Voters'  League. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  discover  what  relation,  if  any, 
existed  between  the  school  training  and  the  subsequent  vocational  success 
of  children  leaving  school  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  The 
method  adopted  was  to  get  a  selected  list  of  500  names  of  children  who 
had  left  school  five  years  prior  to  the  survey;  to  find  these  500  children, 
if  possible;  and  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  each  individual  case. 

The  tentative  list  originally  secured  contained  543  names.  This 
list  was  reduced  by  191  names  for  the  following  reasons:  death  of  child, 
10;  removal  of  family  from  city,  35;  inaccuracy  of  data  as  to  age  or 
date  at  which  child  left  school,  140;  incomplete  information,  6.  The 
remaining  352  names  constituted  the  group  of  which  the  study  was 
made. 

The  various  studies  related  to  nationality,  school  grades,  retardation, 
responsibility  for  leaving  school,  social  conditions,  initial  occi^ations, 
teniire  of  positions,  and  wages. 

In  conclusion  the  Conmiittee  submitted  ten  recommendations,  all  of 
them  related  to  proposed  reorganization  or  amplification  of  the  school 
system. 

« Contributed  by  Professor  F.  M.  Leavitt. 
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These  recommendations  commended  the  "six-three-and-three"  plan, 
the  continuation  school,  the  creation  of  a  department  of  vocational  guid- 
ance, improvement  of  school  records,  the  appointment,  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  of  an  advisory  conmiission,  the  taking  of  a 
school  census,  and  the  proposal  of  new  compulsory  school  legislation. 

PHILADELPHIA  SURVEY' 

The  Public  Education  Association  of  Philadelphia  made  a  survey 
of  13,740  children  regularly  employed  and  legally  employed,  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  This  study  was  based  on  the  school  census 
of  Jime,  191 2,  and  was  made  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendents  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion. 

The  study  sought  to  answer  two  questions:  first,  as  to  what  kind  of 
industries  such  children  were  employed  in,  and,  second,  as  to  what  wages 
they  received. 

The  study  states  that,  while  the  number  of  working  children  studied 
was  only  a  portion  of  the  total  number  employed,  the  presumption  is 
warranted  that  those  studied  are  t3rpical  of  the  entire  group. 

The  study  showed  among  other  things  the  distribution  of  child 
workers  by  the  nativity  of  their  fathers;  the  proportion  of  child  workers 
in  various  industries;  the  relative  distribution  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
different  occupations.  The  result  of  the  study  of  wages  is  given  in 
seven  statistical  tables. 

The  following  interesting  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  study: 

1.  That  the  problem  of  the  working  child  is  not  an  immigrant 
problem,  since  over  50  per  cent  of  those  reported  as  at  work  are  of  the 
second  generation  of  American  birth. 

2.  That  this  is  not  the  problem  of  the  boy  alone,  since  over  49  per 
cent  of  the  workers  are  girls. 

3.  That  the  vast  majority  of  children  who  leave  school  at  fourteen 
to  enter  industry  go  into  those  kinds  of  employment  which  offer  a  large 
initial  wage  for  simple  mechanical  processes,  but  which  hold  out  Uttie 
or  no  opportunity  for  improvement  and  no  competence  at  maturity. 

4.  That  wages  received  are  so  low  as  to  force  a  parasitic  life. 

5.  That  but  slight  advancement  is  offered  the  fifteen-year-old  over 
the  fourteen-year-old  child  worker. 

'  Contributed  by  Professor  F.  M.  Leavitt. 
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